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WHAT    SHOULD    BE   DONE  WITH 

INCORRIGIBLES? 


By  T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  of  the  Boys  Reform  School. 


Webster  defines  incorrig'ible  as  * 'incapable  of  being  car- 
reeled  or  amended.''  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word*  is 
used  among  prison  wardens  and  refers  to  that  class  of 
convicts  for  whom  there  is  no  hope  of  reform.  In  this 
sense  my  answer  would  be  that  all  men  or  women  who 
are  incorrigible  criminals,  or  incorrigible  tramps  or  va- 
grants should  be  sequestered  for  the  term  of  their  natu- 
ral lives  in  some  prison  where  they  would  be  kept  at 
bard  labor.  Or  I  would  try  colonizing  them  on  some 
island  or  sparsely  populated  section  of  the  globe  where 
they  would  have  to  work  or  starve.  Russia  has  her  **Si- 
beria,"  England  her  "Botany  Bay,"  and  France  her 
*  *New  Caledonia, "  where  certain  classes  of  criminals 
have  been  colonized  and  with  very  good  results.  Penal 
colonies  may  possibly  become  so  populous  in  the  future 
as  to   render  the   establishment  of  new  ones  necessary. 
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We  will  then  have  most  of  the  continent  of  Africa  for 
such  purposes.  But  the  phase  of  my  subject  that  1  am 
to  discuss  is  that  juvenile  incorrigibility  which  inter- 
feres with  the  discipline  of  our  public  schools.  With 
your  permission  I  will  consider  only    incorriffible  boys. 

No  teacher  but  has  become  acquainted  with  this 
annoying  class.  They  are  the  pest  of  the  school-room. 
As  nuisances  they  will  not  abate  except  upon  heroic 
treatment.  Some  may  say  ^*  Why  not  send  them  all  to  the 
Reform  SchoolV  I  answer  that  the  State  Reform  School 
is  overcrowded  now.  In  all  we  have  received  3,600  boys, 
and  more  than  3,000  of  them  are  out  in  the  world  and 
most  of  them  tryingf  to  live  correct  lives.  No  institu- 
tion  could  be  erected  largfe  enoujjfh  to  hold  all  the  incor- 
rigibles  of  this  State.  In  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ag'o 
some  g"ood  people  who  did  not  believe  that  there  could  be 
any  inherent  wickedness  in  a  boy,  devised  the  plan  to  in- 
duce the  courts  to  withhold  judgment  against  those  who 
were  about  to  be  convicted  of  crime,  and  to  allow  these 
philanthropists  to  transport  them  to  distant  homes  in  the 
Alleg"hany  mountains.  For  a  time  it  was  believed  that 
they  had  saved  every  boy  so  placed  out.  But  when  their 
agent  visited  these  homes,  to  their  surprise  he  found 
most  of  these  boys  had  g'one.  Then  they  mourned  for 
their  children  because  **they  were  not"  to  be  found. 
They  had  doubtless  joined  the  army  of  tramps  and  taken 
Greely's  advice  and  gone  West.  We  must  deal  with 
these  classes  where  they  now  are.  We  should  studv  the 
causes  that  are  producing  them.  Other  factories  may  stop 
on  Sabbaths  and  on  holidays.  Not  so  with  these  that 
produce  our  bad  boys.  Upon  such  occasions  they  run 
double  time. 

This  subject  is  a  problem  far  more  difficult  than  any 
that   Euclid   ever   proposed.     A   cynical  friend  of  mine 
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who  had  a  life  experience  with  wayward  boys  concluded 
that  "the  best  way  to  raise  a  boy  is  to  place  him  when 
youn^  in  a  barrel,  and  feed  him  throug'h  the  bung  hole 
until  he  is  grown." 

l^outh  is  a  period  of  weakness.  What  is  more  ,help- 
les^  than  a  little  child?  We  have  no  children  like;  Her- 
cules able  while  in  the  cradle  to  strangle  the  serpents 
sent  to  destroy  him. 

Neither  do  people  spring  forth  into  existence  like 
Minerva  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  life's  battles. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  more  interesting  object  on  this 
planet  than  a  live,  active  boy.  The  most  difficult  proble.^i 
in  the  universe  **is  how  to  raise  him?"  Give  him  good 
food,  exercise  and  clothing,  and  he  will  probably  reach  a 
strong,  physical  manhood.  On  the  other  hand  giveihis 
brain  good  mental  food,  good  mental  exercise,  and  good 
mental  clothing,  and  he  will  reach  a  strong  intellectual 
manhood. 

In  one  sense  a  boy  is  like  a  steam  locomotive.  On  ike 
right  track  and  under  control  it  moves  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Otherwise  it  is  an  object  of  dread  and 
fraught  with  danger.  I  once  suggested  this  simile  to  a 
humorous  friend  who  remarked,  **yes,  and  like  the  real 
steam  engine  these  *boy  enginejs'  require  very  careful 
s^vitching." 

What  makes  had  boysf  My  answer  is  ^^had 
homesy  So  long  as  we  give  so  little  attention  to 
the  fitness  of  those  who  enter  upon  the  marriage  rela- 
tions, just  so  long  will  we  have  the  ^^bad  homes^^  peopling 
the  earth  with  those  multitudes  of  malformed  and  de- 
linquent children.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  incompetent 
parents  that  I  sometimes  find  myself  asking  the  ques- 
tion, **Is  marriage  a  failure?"  Sparta  was  so  impressed 
with  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  home  teaching  that 
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the  children  were  taken  from  their  parents  and  trained 
by  the  State.  Semi-barbarians  as  they  were  these  meth- 
ods accomplished  their  purpose  and  **Spartanv  alor" 
has  been  the  admiration  of  the  ages.  Many  who  stand 
at  the  altar  to  take  upon  themselves  the  sacred  duties 
and  responsibility  of  marriage  are  so  far  as  intellectual 
and  moral  development  is  concerned,  but  infants. 
Neither  by  precept  or  example  can  such  people  fulfil  the 
duty  of  parents.  Look  at  the  result  of  all  this  in  this 
army  of  incorrigibles.  What  is  the  remedy?  Let  unfit 
marriages  be  stopped,  and  let  society  demand  that  unfit 
persons  shall  not  enter  the  marriage  relation. 

A  second  and  very  prolific  source  of  these  evils  is  Idle- 
ness. In  these  boy  locomotives  employment  is  the  safety 
valve.  Keep  a  boy  occupied  at  study,  work,  or  play  and 
school  discipline  becomes  easy.  In  this  respect  parents 
in  the  country  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  living 
in  towns  or  cities.  In  the  country  a  boy  is  required  to 
work  when  not  in  school.  During  the  school  term  he 
has  chores  that  require  his  attention.  He  must  feed  the 
stock,  milk  the  cows,  while  his  sister  must  attend  to 
household  duties.  He  finds  no  leisure  time  to  seek  im- 
proper companions,  living  as  they  do  at  a  distance. 
These  duties  prepare  him  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  comfort 
of  the  fireside.  Let  parents  in  the  city  give  more  atten- 
tion as  to  how  their  boys  are  to  spend  the  sixteen  to 
.eighteen  hours  each  day  when  they  are  not  in  school.  In 
their  weak  attempts  to  give  their  sons  occupations,  they 
make  most  calamitous  errors.  I  know  none  worse  than  the 
occupation  of  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  This  is  the 
street  school  through  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  boys  in 
the  reform  schools  have  graduated.  All  street  occupations 
are  demoralizing.  Some  years  ago  some  of  the  benevo- 
lent people  of  Indianapolis  established  a  "newsboys' and 
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bootblacks'  home."  Por  a  short  time  it  seemed  to  be  a 
hot  bed  of  evil,  and  was  abandoned  as  all  such  homes 
have  been  in  every  city  in  this  land.  Some  friends  in 
Cincinnati  requested  me  to  send  to  them  some  of  the 
good  points  of  this  Indianapolis  enterprise,  so  they 
mig-ht  profit  by  them  in  Cincinnati.  I  called  upon  the 
chief  mover  in  the  enterprise  here,  and  made  known  my 
business.  His  answer  was  **tell  them  not  to  establish 
any  such  home.  If  they  wish  to  help  the  newsboys 
and  bootblacks  of  Cincinnati,  tell  them  to  get  them  out 
of  the  infernal  business  as  soon  as  possible."  Child 
labor  in  public  places  is  ruinous.  Habits  are  acquired 
that  soon  diminish  the  net  earnings  and  frequently  drag 
the  boy  to  ruin.  Provide  homesteads  for  the  boys.  The 
girls  in  all  well  regulated  homes  already  have  these 
duties.  Let  newsboy  and  bootblack  occupation  be  eman- 
cipated from  its  present  harmful  features  by  confining 
both  those  occupations  to  licensed  stands  at  places  con- 
venient to  the  public.  Allow  no  wandering  newsboys. 
Let  the  only  ones  allowed  be  those  who  have  regular 
routes  for  the  delivery  of  papers  to  subscribers.  Abolish 
the  nuisance  of  a  score  or  more  yelling  boys  selling  fruit 
at  railway  stations. 

3.  '^Trua7Wi/  and  absenteeism  ,from  school.'^  This  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  downfall  of  more  boys  than 
any  other  specific  cause.  There  is  a  moral  shock  produced 
by  the  very  act  of  truancy.  The  truant's  associations 
are  all  bad.  Take  a  survey  during  school  hours  in  your 
several  towns  and  cities,  of  the  boys  who  are  not  in 
school  and  it  will  appall  you.  I  have  known  on  3  act  of 
truancy  to  completely  unbalance  the  hitherto  moral  equi- 
poise of  a  schoolboy.  Habitual  truants  soon  become  pil- 
ferers and  petty  thieves.  Remedy: — compulsory  educa- 
tion laws^  strictly  enforced-^  laws  that  will  have  the  sup- 
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port  of  all  good  people,  of  all  labor  X)rg"atiizations,  and 
all  other  political  and  patriotic  bodies.  In  leaving*  this 
topic  of  truancy  I  wish  to  report  that  in  the  Reform 
School  where  95  per  cent,  of  the  boys  were  confirmed 
truants  before  they  came  to  us,  that  these  very  boys  now 
enjoy  going  to  school.  The  old  temptation  to  be  truant 
being  removed,  they  study  with  a  positive  delight. 

4.  Want  of  permanent  homes  is  a  source  of  much  of  the 
delinquencies  of  youth.  Did  this  thought  ever  impress 
you?  We  have  all  heard  the  charge  made  that  "minis- 
ters' sons  are  generally  bad  boys.''  If  this  is  true  of 
them  more  than  of  other  professions  of  high  grade,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  good  shepherd  may  be  giving 
too  much  watch-care  to  the  church  flock  and  may  have 
neglected  the  dear  lambs  in  his  own  home.  But  most  of 
it  must  result  from  the  fact  that  such  ministers  so  often 
change  their  residence.  Permanent  homes  are  wanted 
to  make  children  happy  and  virtuous.  Not  the  cramped 
up  tenement  houses  in  which  a  boy  must  be  a  veritable 
Oliver  Twist  to  come  out  uncontaminated  in  the  end. 
Those  who  devised  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations 
did  the  country  a  great  service.  They  make  it  possible 
for  poor  laboring  people  to  own  their  own  homes. 

Generous  homestead  laws  passed  by  Congress  have 
done  much  to  secure  to  our  people  the  blessing  of  per- 
manent homes.  Under  their  benign  influences  more  than 
eight  millions  of  our  people  own  real  estate.  The 
grandest  domestic  blessings  come  from  having  fixed  hab- 
itations. The  old  ballad,  * 'Woodman  spare  that  tree," 
would  never  have  been  written  bv  a  man  whose  earlv 
life  had  been  '*on  wheels."  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket," 
"Suanee  River"  and  kindred  songs  were  the  produc- 
tions "r)f  poets  who  had  fond  recollections  of  permanent 
homes.     I  believe  that  boys  should  be  taught,  more  than 
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thev  are  taugfht,  that  each  of  them  should  aim  some  dav 
to  own  his  own  home,  where  fig-uratively  he  may  *'sit 
under  his  own  vine  and  fig*  tree."  John  Howard  Payne's 
name  is  immortal  because  he  wrote  that  sweetest  of  all 
earth's  ballads  ''Home,  Sweet  Homey 

5.  Want  of  proper  education  is  a  cause  of  much  de- 
linquency on  the  part  of  the  young*.  Most  of  the  boys 
in  the  reform  schools  of  the  land  are  very  illiterate; 
manj^  not  being*  able  to  read  or  write  when  committed  by 
the  courts.  The  habit  of  reading  good  papers  and  good 
books  is  an  anchor  to  the  home.  The  hours  of  g"reatest 
dang-er  to  a  boy  are  those  between  sunset  and  bedtime. 
An  illiterate  person  has  no  source  of  enjoyment  in  him- 
self. He  must  g"o  out  and  see  company.  It  requires  a 
pretty  gfood  common  school  education  to  enable  one  to 
read  books  intellig^ently  and  there  is  no  en]03^ment  in 
readingf  unless  they  can  be  read  in  this  way.  While  one 
is  reading",  his  mind  is  occupied.  Here  let  me,  g-ive  an 
illustration  from  my  reform  school  experience.  In  our 
school  from  500  to  600  bovs  take  their  meals  in  the  same 
dining-  room.  Their  officers  and  teachers  eat  at  the 
same  time,  but  elsewhere.  For  several  years  I  did  not 
allow  any  reading*  at  boys'  tables  during"  or  after  the 
meals.  The  consequence  was  that  as  soon  as  the  meal 
was  over  they  were  in  more  or  less  mischief.  I  then 
chang"ed  entirely  the  rule  and  made  it  obligratory  on 
everv  bov  never  to  come  to  a  meal  without  his  news- 
paper,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  finished  eating*  he  must 
get  out  his  paper  and  read.  There  was  a  g*reat  im- 
provement in  the  order.  Now  at  the  close  of  a  meal  the 
dining*  hall  presents  the  appearance  of  a  reading*  room, 
and  the  order  is  excellent. 

The  evils  of  deficient  education  are  seen  on  everv 
hand.     Something*  must  be  done  to   reach  these    classes 
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who  care  not  whether  they  can  read  or  write.  We  must 
heed  Lyman  Beecher's  words,  "  We  must  educate^  w&  mtist 
educate^  or  we  must  perishy 

6.  Industrial  education  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  By 
this,  I  mean  for  boys.  * 'Trades  teaching,*'  manual  labor 
schools  are  useful.  Polytechnic  schools  are  excellent. 
We  welcome  all  these  for  their  ultimate  aim  to  make 
**bread  earners."  We  should  beware  lest  we  give  no 
help  in  preparing  our  high  school  pupils  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  I  hold  that  every  American  boy  is  en- 
titled to  be  taught  a  trade.  Bricklayers  and  many  other 
tradesmen  get  from  40  to  50  cents  an  hour.  The  entire 
outfit  of  a  bricklayer  costs  but  80  cents.  With  this  and 
a  well  trained  hand  he  can  earn  first-class  wages.  The 
moral  effect  of  learning  a  trade  is  magical.  I  have 
known  hundreds  of  boys,  who  had  started  out  on  lives  of 
crime,  to  change  right  about  ^nd  become  useful  citizens 
after  they  had  acquired  a  good  trade. 

7.  *'^  Spasmodic  controP^  of  children  produces  incorrigi- 
bility in  nearly  every  instance.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  which  demoralizes  a  child  it  is  this  kind  of  inter- 
mittent home  or  school  government.  I  can  recall  teach- 
ers, who  allowed  pupils  to  do  as  they  pleased  most  of  the 
time  and  yet  who  would,  in  a  fit  of  anger  punish  the 
whole  school.  **L/ickin  and  larnin "  is  a  bad  motto. 
Discipline,  to  be  wholesome,  must  be  steady.  The  teacher 
who  secures  the  best  results  is  the  one  who  is  never 
known  to  relax  in  the  essentials  of  discipline.  This  is . 
the  secret  of  a  superintendent's  power.  It  is  an  axiom, 
long  accepted  thsit  ''Jt  is  not  the  severity  of  punishment 
that  deters  offenders^  but  the  certainty.^^  The  child  that 
thrusts  its  hand  into  the  fire  once  is  not  apt  to  do  it 
again,  because  under  natural  law  there  is  that  certainty 
which  we  should  have  to  govern  the   unruly.     We  have 
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a  victim  of  spasmodic  control  now  in  the  reform  school. 
He  is  a  brigfht  lad  and  is  very  happy  since  he  came  to  us. 
He  was  reared  by  a  mother  who,  when  she  had  been 
separated  for  a  time  from  her  boy,  would  return  to  kiss 
and  caress  him.  A  few  moments  later  she  would  be 
scolding*  and  beating-  him,  ending  up  with  this  tableaux: 
*'Boy  on  the  floor,  angry  and  crying,  mother's  foot  on 
his  vitals,  while  she  reaches  for  her  Bible,  and  reads  a 
few  chapters  to  the  wayward  boy."  This  is  but  one  in- 
stance in  thousands  equally  as  bad.  In  connection  with 
this  I  would  name  '''over  indulgence*''  as  a  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  many  boys.  In  my  community  there  lived  a  man 
apparentlj'  a  genial  man.  But  he  was  a  terror  to  all 
school  teachers,  allowing  none  of  them  to  chastise  his 
spoiled  boy.  Years  passed.  The  petted  boy  grew  to  be 
a  man  and  was  a  source  of  endless  sorrow  to  the  father 
who  had  spoiled  him.  He  is  now  in  prison  for  attempted 
murder.  Supply  children's  everjr'^i^want,"  but  not  their 
every  '*wish."  Feed  children  on  sweetmeats  and  they 
will  have  no  relish  for  stronger  and  more  nourishing 
foods.  "Degenerate  sons  of  worthy  sires"  are  not  a  fic- 
tion, but  under  the  observation  of  all.  Some  wonder 
why  "great  men's  sons  are  rarely  ever  heard  of?" 
Those  who  start  out  in  life  to  "live  by  the  sweat  of 
other  faces  than  their  own"  never  reach  an  honorable 
manhood. 

8.  Intemperance  is  a  cause  that  produces  very  mmy 
wrecks  among  the  young.  If  the  drunkard's  evil  life 
only  affected  himself  it  would  not  be  so  baneful,  but  his 
dissipation  hurts  his  offspring.  The  drink  habit  is 
blighting  thousands  of  once  happy  households.  Before 
its  touch  disappear  all  the  comforts  of  home.  The 
once  neatly  painted  cottage  is  never  repainted,  the 
broken  window  is  not  repaired,  fences  and  buildings  de- 
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cay,  shamefaced  children  await  with  dread  the  returning' 
footsteps  of  the  besotted  wretch  of  a  father  whose  com- 
m^  in  other  and  better  days  always  brou<4*ht  joy  and 
g-ladness  to  all.  REMEDY:  Banish  intemperance  from 
the  land.  Instead  of  drunkenness  and  misery  let  sobri- 
ety  and  love  reig'n  supreme. 

9.  Step'parenU  are  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  to  the 
children  affected.  If  it  is  a  question  as  tow^hether  mar- 
rlajjfe  is  a  failure,  amon^  those  who  marry  for  the  first 
time,  thtre  is  710  question  but  that  marriag"es  that  make 
step-parents  over  step-children  are  a  curse.  Wnile  court- 
ship is  in  progress  men  and  women  lightly  assume  the 
responsibility  of  children  not  their  own.  First  mar- 
riages are  entered  upon  too  lightl}^  and  second  marriages 
still  more  so.  The  dashing,  festive  widow  and  widower 
are  blind  to  the  future.  Some  of  these  marriages  bring 
two  sets  of  children  into  the  same  home,  and  a  third  set 
of  children  is  reared,  making  possible  the  incident  when 
a  husband  hears  a  domestic  uproar  and  asks  his  wife  to 
explain  what  the  trouble  is.  Sh:?  tells  him  as  follows: 
^'  Your  children  and  my  children  are  imposing  on  our  child- 
ren,''' Society  must  do  something  to  emancipate  the 
children  from  these  evils  that  enslave  them  to  bad  hab- 
its. Almost  as  numerous,  as  are  the  parents  of  these 
incorrigible  boys,  are  the  agenC'CS  that  made  them  what 
they  are.  Some  were  ^'neglected  orphans,"  others 
"pampered  sons  of  wealth."  Others  have  never  taken 
a  pure,  moral  breath  in  their  lives.  Teachers  should  be 
leaders  in  the  study  of  social  science.  Sc-m^thing  must 
be  done  or  the  schools  will  always  suffer  from  these 
pests.  Teachers  of  public  schools  cannot  hope  'to 
effect  anv  great  reformation  in  these  bovs,  because 
they  have  control  of  them  but  six  hours  out  of  twentv-four 
livedavs  out  of  the  week,  and  but  from  one-half  to  three- 
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fourths  of  the  month  •>  of  the  year.  Even  while  teachers 
are  with  these  boys  their  power  is  limited.  Besides 
over-indulg'ent  parents  are  in  the  way  of  their  success. 

With  us  in  the  reform  school  all  these  obstacles  are  re- 
moved. We  have  the  bo}*  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four^  every 
day  of  the  wtek^  every  week  of  the  year^  and  until  they  become 
twenty  one  years  of  age.  To  use  a  slang*  expression"  the 
parent  isnH  in  it'\o  interfere  in  the  least.  When  the  young- 
rowdy,  fresh  from  his  deeds  of  ruffianism  at  his  home, 
reaches  the  reform  school  he  looks  about,  in  rare  in- 
stances swapgfers  a  little,  and  then  '* takes  in  the  situa- 
tion" and  makes  an  unconditional  surrender.  For  these 
reasons  my  own  special  experience  is  not  so  useful  to 
those  eng-ag-ed  in  public  school  work  as  one  mig^ht  suppose. 
But  my  fourteen  years'  experience  in  public  schools, 
supplemented  by  almost  that  many  years  in  the  State  re- 
form school,  have  crystallized  certain  essentials  in  disci- 
pline that  may  be  of  benefit  to  teachers.  Remember 
that  there  is  no  axiom  so  full  of  truth  as  *  'a  g-ood  beg"in- 
ning-  is  half  the  battle."  Be  careful  to  atart  right.  Sac- 
rifice everything-  to  g-et  this  g-ood  start.  Then  be  reso- 
lute. L/et  your  resolution  show  itself  in  every  word  and 
every  action.  We  all  can  detect  a  resolute  man  or  wo- 
man  at  a  g-lance.  Pupils  are  quick  to  detect  it,  quick  to 
resp^ect  it,  quick  to  yield  to  it.  In  discipline  it  will 
never  do  to  neg-lect  little  thing's.  Discipline  is  made  up 
of  little  thing-s.  The  West  Point  corps  of  cadets  is 
probably  the  finest  body  of  disciplined  j^ouths  in  the 
world.  The  discipline  is  secured  step  by  step.  In 
school  discipline  never  compromise  with  any  infraction  of 
rules  Be  quick  to  detect  and  quick  to  inflict  the  penal- 
ty. With  all  this  be  the  embodiment  of  g-entility  and 
kindness.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  American  boy 
has  a  profound  respect  for  the  man  or   w(;man  who  -can 
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g-overn  him.     On  the  other  hand  he  has  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  the  one  who  cannot  control  him. 

In  order  to  check  a  boy's  wayward  course  do  not  rely 
upon  a  public  reprimand.  Reach  him  in  a  personal  way. 
Make  it  a  rule  that  each  troublesome  boy  be  sent  to  your 
office  and  there  talk  with  him.  First  let  him  know  that  - 
you  will  not  longer  tolerate  his  course  and  then  tell  him  of 
the  consequences.  Close  the  interview  by  making"  him 
feel  that  his  course  has  given  you  pain  and  that  if  he 
does  better  it  will  give  you  joy. 

Never  suspend  or  expel pupiU.  In  fourteen  years'experience 
I  suspended  but  two  boys.  Neither  of  them  ever  went  to 
school  another  day.  One  became  a  good  telegraph  oper- 
ator and  did  toell.  The  other  was  suspended  for  gross 
immorality  and  he  went  entirely  to  ruin.  To  use  the 
rod  in  public  schools  is  of  doubtful  legal  authority  but  it 
is  useful  when  wisely  administered. 

When  President  Jackson  said  ^'  The  Union^  it  must  and 
shall  be  preserved''  the  hostile  blusterers  ceased  their 
threats,  for  they  knew  that  '*01d  Hickory"  meant  every 
word  of  it.  Teachers  should  do  likewise.  *'The  Hoosier 
School  Master"  described  by  Eggleston,  drew  his  inspi- 
ration in  his  dark  hours  from  '''Squire  Mean's  bull  dog.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  but  a  teacher  needs  just  this  tenacity 
and  determination  in  dealing  with  incorrigibles. 


PRIMARY  LITERATURE. 


BY   CAROLYN    ADAMS,    OAK    PARK,    ILL. 


As  the  desire  for  some  literature  outside  the  ordinary- 
reader  increases,  more  and  more  are  we  puzzled  as 
to  what  is  best  fitted  and  adapted  to  the  childish 
mind.      Too  often  so-called  poetry,  which   contains   no 
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real  thought  or  idea,  is  brought  to  class  because  it  seems 
simple  in  construction  and  easy  of  comprehension,  while 
all  unnoticed  are  many  rare  and  beautiful  things,  which 
ottr  little  ones  are  far  more  capable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  than  we  give  them  credit  for.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  nave,  as  a  specimen,  chosen  the  little  poem, 
which  follows,  by  Susan  Coolidge,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully taught,  and  intelligently  appreciated,  by 
pupils  of  the  second  and  third  grades  : 

Every  day  is  a  f  refe^li  beg'inning', 

Every  morn  is  a  world  made  new. 
Ton  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning-. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you, 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

Read  the  stanza  through  at  first  without   comment, 
and  then  ask  how  many  can  tell  what  it  means.     You 
will  be  surprised  at.  the  variety  of  answers,  nearly  all  of 
which,  however,  will  have  a  hint  of  the  true  meaning. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  be  able  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the 
verse,  as  a  whole.       Others  will  catch  the  meaning  of 
only  a  line  or  two,  and  to  others  will  come  only  a  glim- 
mering of  the  thought.     Then  take  it  up  by  line.     They 
all  understand  the  first.       Most  of  them  have  learned  in 
their  own  experiences  what  a  comforting  thing  it  is  to 
"start  over  again."      In  the  second  line,  **A  world  made 
new,"  it  will  take  but  a  word  to  show  them  that  their 
own  little  world  in  which  they  themselves  move  and  live 
is  the  one  meant.       "You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and 
sinning."       What  can  a  child  know  of  such  words  as 
"sorrow"   and   "sinning,"  I   hear  some  one  ask.      Not 
what  they  mean  to  us,  certainly,  but  who  of  us  cannot 
.  remember  the  griefs  and  trials  of  our  childhood  days, 
which  at  the  time  were  very  real  and  hard  to  bear.     The 
"sinning"  they  take  to  themselves  very  readily,  as  fitting 
their  small  faults  and  naughtiness,  and  children,  it  seems 
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to  me,  are  often  rnqre  quick  to  acknowledg'e  such  sinning" 
than  we  of  larg^er  g^rowih,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed. 
Notice  the  emphas's  with  which  they  will  uncon- 
sciously repeat  the  last  two  lines,  when  you  have  reached 
this  -point,  showing*  ycu  better  than  anything"  else  can, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  explanation  611  your 
part.  Have  the  children  read  throug^h  the  stanza  now 
from  the  beg'inning*,  and  note  the  increased  interest,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  little  faces. 

Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever. 

Bound  up  in  a  sheaf,  which  God  holds  tig-ht, 
With  sad  days  and  bad  days  and  g"lad  days, 

Which  never  shall  visit  us  more  with  their  bloom,  or  their  blig-ht, 
Their  fullness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowful  nig-ht. 

In  the  first  line,  draw  out  the  child's  idea  of  forever, 
and  with  a  few  hints  he  will  express  the  meaning*  of  the 
line  in  a  way  that  will  be  surprising*.  In*the  second  line, 
the  word  sheaf  may  have  to  be  explained  to  those  unfor- 
tunate little  ones  who  have  never  been  beyond  the  city 
streets,  and  have  no  conception  of  the  country  fields  and 
their  beauties.  There  will  be  many,  however,  ready 
and  eag*er  to  tell  about  sheaves,  and  then  very  quickly 
will  follow  the  beauty  of  the  simile  between  the  spears 
of  wheat  and  our  days  that  '*God  holds  tig*ht,"  as  in 
a  sheaf. 

**  With  bad  days  and  sad  days  and  g*lad  days."  Tell 
the  children  to  remember  one  of  each  kind.  How  readily 
they  can  do  so,  and  what  added  meaning"  comes  from 
applying*  the  verse  to  their  own  lives  !  In  the  next  line 
some  assistance  will  be  needed  in  applying*  '*the  bloom 
and  the  blight."  Let  them  tell  you  about  the  blig*ht 
that  comes  upon  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  show  them 
in  a  few  words  how  it  appears  in  the  poem.  In  the  same 
way  explain  the  '*  fullness  of  sunshine  and  sorrowful 
night."      They  will  not  grasp  it  in  its  deeper  meaning. 
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We  \vould  not  have  them  if  they  could,  but  enougfh  may 
be  grained  from  it  for  the  completion  of  the  idea  intended 
bv  the  stanza. 

All  the  past  thing's  are  past  and  over, 
The  tasks  are  done  and  the  tears  are  shed. 

Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover. 

Yesterday's  wounds  which  smarted  and  bled 

Are  healed  with  the  healinj^  which  nijjht  has  shed. 

You  will  find  that  the  children  will  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  this  third  verse  ^^^th  g'reat  enjoyment  and 
appreciation,  after  studyinf>-  the  two  previous  ones.  The 
miin  idea  is  further  developed  in  the  first  and  second 
lines,  and  the  thoug'ht  which  follows,  **  Yesterday's 
errors  let  yesterday  cover,"  is  one  which  will  appeal  to 
every  childish  heart.  We,  as  teachers,  are  too  apt  to 
forg'et  this,  although  the  child's  sense  of  justice  does 
not.  How  often  are  we  more  severe  upon  the  bo}'^  who 
^ives  us  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  when  he  commits  some 
slig-ht  offense,  than  upon  the  child  who,  committing  the 
same  wrong,  yet  is  habitually  well-behaved.  The  child 
rarely  fails  to  see  the  injustice  in  this,  while  we,  more 
blinded,  do  not  keep  in  our  hearts  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  this  third  line.  I  have  digressed  from  my 
subject,  but  only  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  influence 
this  line  might  have  on  the  life  of.  the  school-room. 

"Yesterday's  wounds  which  smarted  and  bled 

Are  healed  with  the  healing-  which  night  has  shed." 

The  same  thought  continued.  Let  the  child  draw  the 
-similarity  between  a  wound  such  as  they  first  think  of — 
a  flesh  w^ound  and  the  consequent  smarting  and  bleeding, 
and  a  wound  to  the  feelings — the  heart.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  new  idea  to  them,  but  one  which  will  be  appreciated. 
Let  them  think  out  for  themselves,  if  possible,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  line — how  hurts  or  wounds  of  any  kind 
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grow  less  with  time ;   are  even  healed  with  the  healing" 
one  nig'ht  can  shed. 

Let  them  g-o  since  we  cannot  re-live  them, 

Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone, 
God  in  his  mercy  receive  them,  forg-ivt  them, 

Only  the  new  days  are  our  own. 

To-day  is  ours,  and  to-day  alone. 

Re-live  will  be  a  new  word  probably,  but  by  simply 
giving  the  meaning,  *'live  over  again,"  the  line  will 
stand  out  clear  and  strong.  "Cannot  undo."  Bring' 
forcibly  to  their  minds  the  great  lesson  we  are  all  of  ua 
learning — that  which  is  once  said,  once  done,  cannot  be 
undone.  Atone  will  be  another  new  word,  but  easily 
understood  in  connection  with  undone. 

*'Grod  in  his  mercy  receive  them,  forgive  them.'* 
Remind  them  of  the  first  two  lines  in  the  second  verse, 
and  streng'then  the  idea  that  our  days  are  not  our  own, 
but  God's  property  when  we  are  through  with  them,  and 
so  it  should  be  our  joy  or  shame  whether  they  amount 
to  little  or  much. 

"Only  the  new  days  are  our  own, 
To-day  is  ours,  and  to-day  alone." 

A  grand  thought  which  has  been  given  to  us  in  many 
forms  by  various  writers,  but  so  simple  is  it  that  even 
the  little  ones  can  grasp  some  part  of  its  great  truth  and 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  lesson  it  contains. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  begpinning^; 
Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain; 

And  in  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 
And  troubles  forecast  and  possible  pain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day  and  begin  again. 

A  summing  up  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  stanzas 
previously  given.  Ask  the  meaning  of  refrain.  The 
third  line  is  clear  by  what  has  gone  before.  '  *  Troubles 
forecast "  can  be  explained  briefly,  and  the  idea  developed 
that  troubles  and  worries  should  not  be  anticipated. 
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A  good  plan,  and  one  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of 
the  piece,  is  to  take  one  verse  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
suggested  in  connection  with  the  opening*  exercises  of 
the  school  in  the  morning*.  *  In  this  way  the  end  of  the 
week  will  find  the  children  masters  of  not  only  a  g*em  in 
poetry,  but  of  thoug-hts  and  ideas  that  will  be  a  con- 
tinual benefit  and  inspiration.  By  a  little  care  and 
thoug'ht  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  many  selections, 
w^hich  at  first  thoug*ht  seemed  too  difficult  for  little  ones, 
can  be  taken  up,  and  prove  not  only  a  delig*ht  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  but  a  stepping*-stone  to  that  love  of 
real  literature  which  I  believe  can  be  created  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  at  a  very  early  age. — Popular  Educator. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 


BY   MRS.    HANNAH    L.    EI<D£R. 


[Much  of  the  material  in  the  following'  program  is  original  and  is  so 
arranged  that  each  child  in  school  may  bear  a  part.  When  each  child 
has  something'  to  do  the  interest  is  increased  and  the  burden  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  is  lightened.] 

PROGRAM. 
Song,  Air — America. 

To  thee,  beneath  whose  eye,  There  like  an  angel  form. 

Bach  circling-  century,  Sent  down  to  still  the  storm, 
Obedient  rolls,  Stood  Washington! 

Our  nation  in  its  prime.  Clouds  broke  and  rolled  away; 

L«ooked  with  a  faith  sublime.  Foes  fled  in  pale  dismay; 

And  trusted  in  **the  time  Wreathed  were  his  brows  with  bay 
That  tried  men's  souls."  When  war  was  done. 

Nor  was  our  fathers'  trust,  God  of  our  sires  and  sons 

Thou  mighty  One  and  just,  Let  other  Washingtons 

Then  put  to  shame.  Our  country  bless; 

"Up  to  the  hills"  for  light  And  like  the  brave  and  wise 

IrOoked  they  in  peril's  night  Of  by-gone  centuries 

And  from  thy  g-uardian  might  Show  that  true  greatness  lies 

Deliverance  came.  In  righteousness. 

-^John  Pierpont, 
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2. — Reasons  for  Anniversary  Days. 

The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day, who  make  up  the  great  mass  of  public  school-chil- 
dren, Before  many  years  we  will  be  the  voters,  the 
law-makers,  the  teachers.  It  becomes  part  of  our  educa- 
tion to  pay  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  our  nation-makers  that  we  may  imitate  their 
goodness  and  learn  of  their  wisdom.  We  cannot  fully 
understand  the  greatness  of  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
nor  the  character  of  our  fore-fathers  until  we  become 
familiar  with  some  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  When  we  come  to  understand  those  times 
we  will  know  why  America's  Washington  comes  next 
.after  Columbus  in  the  memory  and  honor  of  the  people. 

3.  In  our  opening  song  we  sang  that  our  nation  in  its 
early  days  passed  through  trials  that  tried  men's  souls. 
Let  us  look  at  a  pen  picture  of  the  beginning — It  is  four 
hundred  years  since  Columbus  first  sailed  in  search  of 
land.  He  lived  his  life,  did  his  work,  died  in  chains  at 
the  hand  of  jealous  men,  and  his  body  has  long  lain  in 
in  the  grave.  America  was  still  a  great  wilderness,  the 
home  of  the  red  men  and  wild  animals,  excepting  one 
little  white  settlement  and  that  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  known  as  Virginia. 

4.  Picture  again  a  stormy  sea  in  the  cheerless  month 
of  December.  A  leaky  vessel,  the  Mayflower,  on  its  way 
from  England,  carrying  a  few  brave  men  and  women, 
who  are  determined  to  make  the  new  world  their  home. 
Then  Puritans,  Pilgrim  Fathers  or  Pilgrims  landed  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Boston,  and  stepped  upon  the  barren 
Plymouth  Rock,  December  22nd,  1620. 

THE  TWKNTY-SECOND  OF  DECEMBER. 

Wild  was  the  day,  the  wintry  sea 

Moaned  sadly  on  New  England's  strand, 

When  first  the  thoug^htful  and  the  free, 
Our  Fathers,  trod  the  desert  land. 


r 
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They  little  thougpht  how  pure  a  lig^ht, 
With  years,  should  g"ather  round  that  day; 

How  love  should  keep  their  memories  brig-ht, 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sons  should  sway. 

— Bryant, 

5.  THE  PII^GRIMS. 

They  came — a  life  devoting  band — 

In  winter  o'er  the  sea; 
Tearless  they  lef t»their  father-land, 

Home  of  their  infancy. 
And  when  they  battled  to  be  free, 

'Twas  not  for  us  and  ours  alone; 
Millions  may  trace  their  destiny 

To  the  wild  beach  they  trod  upon. 

— Drake. 

6.  The  years  rolled  by,  one  hundred  and  twelve  of 
them,  the  two  little  settlements  had  grown  and  eleven 
others  were  planted.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  slept  in 
peace,  but  their  heroic  children  were  g'uiding  the  coun- 
try's life.  Eng"land,  France  and  Spain  looked  with  jeal- 
ous eyes  upon  America.  Each  wanted  to  rule,  and  each 
laid  claim  to  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
time  new  claims  were  being"  made  and  new  claims 
pressed. 

7.  In  the  Virginia  Colony,  a  gentlemen  of  high  birth 
from  England  had  large  possessions  of  land,  and  on  this 

estate  was  born  this  gentleman's  grandson,  Augustus 
Washington,  the  father  of  our  country's  first  leader  and 
President.  Here  also  was  born  George  Washington, 
February  22nd,  1732. 

8  WASHINGTON- 

Only  a  baby,  fair  and  small, 

Like  many  an  other  baby  son, 
Whose  smiles  and  tears  come  swift  at  call, 

Who  ate,  and  slept,  and  g"rew,  that's  all: — 
The  infant  Washing'ton. 

Only  a  boy,  like  other  boys. 

With  tasks,  and  studies,  sports  and  fun. 

Fond  of  his  books,  and  g'ames  and  toys, 
Lriving  his  childish  g-riefs  and  joys; — 

The  little  Washington. 
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Only  a  lad,  awkward  and  shy, 

Skilled  in  handling"  horse  or  gun. 
Mastering  knowledge  that  by  and  by 

Should  aid  in  duties  great  and  high: — 
The  youthful  Washington. 

Only  a  man  of  finest  bent. 

Hero  of  battle  fought  and  won. 
Surveyor,  Greneral,  President, 

A  people's  pride,  an  honored  son, 
The  patriot  Washington. 

America's  most  honored  son, — 
Why  was  he  formed  above  other  men? 

Tell  me  what  was  the  secret  then, 
His  name  on  every  tongue  and  pen. 

The  illustrious  Washington. 

A  mighty  brain,  a  will  to  endure, 

Passions  subdued,  a  slave  to  none. 
A  soul  that  was  noble,  brave  and  pure, 

A  faith  in  God  that  was  held  secure. 

This  was  George  Washington. 

— Exchange. 

9.  The  house  where  George  Washington  was  born 
commanded  a  view  for  many  miles  of  the  Potomac  River. 
**The  roof  was  steep  and  sloped  down  into  the  low  pro- 
jecting eaves.  It  had  four  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
others  in  the  attic,  and  an  immense  chimney  at  each  end. 
Not  a  vestige  of  it  remains."  [Have  the  picture  of  this 
house  on  the  board  and  also  correct  pictures  of  the 
White  House  and  Mt.  Vernon.] 

10.  Washington's  bo5'^hood  was  not  different  in  many- 
ways  from  that  of  many  another  rolicksome,  healthy  boy. 
He  needed  and  was  given  the  food,  exercise,  learning 
and  discipline  that  were  necessary  to  develop  his 
strength,  intellect  and  character.  When  one  becomes 
famous  for  any  good  he  has  done  we  like  to  study  that 
life,  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  our  lives  more  useful,  and 
the  world  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it. 

11.  We  find  Washington  going  to  school  just  as  boys 
do  now,   only  the  instruction  was  very  limited  and  the 
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building's  very  poor.  But  he  liked  to  learn  and  made 
the  most  of  what  he  had.  His  older  brothers  were 
mostly  educated  in  England  and  were  able  to  teach  him 
much  he  could  not  get  at  school,  Some  of  Washington's 
copy  and  exercise  books  have  been  preserved  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  them  that  he  studied.  These  books 
are  models  of  neatness  and  accuracy,  though  they  were 
probably  written  with  a  pen  made  from  a  goose  quill. 

12.  His  book-keeping  and  practice  account  books 
were  carefully  prepared  as  a  means  to  help  him  manag'e 
the  large  estate  that  was  to  fall  to  him  from  his  father. 
The  habits  he  formed  at  this  time  were  of  great  value 
to  him  when  he  grew  to  manhood  and  he  was  obliged  to 
manag'e  the  affairs  of  a  new-born  nation.  Boys  do  not 
always  know  what  the  discipline  of  their  school-days  is 
to  fit  them  for. 

13.  In  those  days  it  was  customary  to  have  children 
learn  rules  and  practice  them.  Washington  has  left  us 
in  his  own  neat  handwriting  some  of  the  Rules  of  Con- 
duct he  had  given  him.  We  believe  that  he  learned  and 
practiced  them,  and  they,  no  doubt,  helped  him  secure 
a  control  of  his  body  and  temper.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

(a)  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some 
sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

(6)  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  any. 

{e)  Think  before  you  speak;  pronounce  not  imper- 
fectly, nor  bring  out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly 
and  distinctly. 

{d)    Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent  for  it  is  unjust. 

(«)  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if 
you  esteem  your  own  reputation,  for  it  is  better  to  be 
alone  than  in  bad  company. 
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14.  We  turn  with  great  respect  to  the  mother  of 
Washington.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  great 
g'ood  sense,  and  exacted  from  her  children  the  most 
implicit  obedience.  She  taught  them  many  lessons  of 
truthfulness  and  self-control.  It  was  her  custom  to 
read  to  her  children  each  day  little  lessons  on  character 
building.  The  little  book  from  which  she  read  these 
lessons  was  kept  by  her  son  as  a  treasured  reminder 
of  what  his  mother  had  done  for  him.     . 

15.  When  quite  a  young  boy  our  hero  showed  a  taste 
for  surveying  and  the  new  and  thinly  settled  country' in 
which  he  lived  gave  him  good  chance  to  enjoy  and  learn 
this  art.  As  he  had  in  all  his  school  life  striven  to  be 
methodical  and  accurate,  he  found  these  habits  very 
necessary  in  his  surveying.  An  English  gentleman 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  near  Washington's  home. 
He  wished  to  have  them  surveyed  and  having  noticed  the 
carefulness  and  aptness  of  George's  work  engaged  him 
to  do  it,  though  the  young  surveyor  was  then  but  sixteen 
years  old. 

16.  At  this  time  there  was  one  topic  of  conversation 
that  Washington  very  likely  heard  discussed  wherever 
he  happened  to  be  and  that  was  the  possessions  of  the 
French  and  English.  Each  country  laid  claim  to  the 
land  along  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  The  French  were 
making  preparations  to  assert  their  ownership  and  the 
colonies  foresaw  they  would  likely  have  war  with  the 
French.  The  Indians  were  divided,  some  tribes  going 
with  the  English. 

17.  In  this  state  of  the  country  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  send  a  message  to  Fort 
Duquesne  to  the  French  Commander.  Whom  should  it 
be?  It  was  no  slight  matter  for  any  one  to  undertake 
such  an  errand  with  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  before 
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him.  The  messenger  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
country  and  know  something*  of  the  Indians  and  also  one 
whom  the  French  would  respect.  He  must  be  strong 
in  body,  of  good  mind,  and  quick  to  see  without  being 
told.  He  must  have  what  is  called  a  ''level  head." 
And  so,  though  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  George 
Washington  was  chosen  for  this  weighty  undertaking, 
which  he  accomplished  and  returned  to  Virginia  with 
much  valuable  information. 

18.  As  the  difficulties  of  war  increased  England  sent 
to  America  a  General  to  take  command  of  all  the 
English  forces  in  the  colony.  Soon  after  arriving  he 
heard  of  the  young  George  Washington  who  was  asked 
to  become  a  member  of  the-  General's  party  as  aid-de- 
camp. This  Gen.  Braddock  found  the  untrained  troops 
and  rough  roads  of  America  great  difficulties  in  his  way. 
After  a  few  months,  in  command  of  the  army,  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle.  Then  the  duty  of  giving 
the  General's  orders  and  keeping  the  troops  together 
fell  to  Colonel  Washington.  Soon  after  this  battle  he 
returned  to  his  Virginia  home. 

19.  The  Virginia  authorities  made  him  Commander- 
I  in-Chief  of  the  Virginia  forces,  a  very  perplexing  busi- 
ness to  commit  to  a  young  man  but  twenty-three.  Wash- 
ington did  not  know  that  this  was  a  school  preparing 
him  for  duties  years  ahead.  When  there  was  no  need 
any  longer  of    an  army  in  the  field  Washington  resigned 

his   commission,    settled    at  his    Mt.  Vernon  home  and 

j 

I         spent  much  of  his  time  looking  after  his  interests  as  a 

;         plantation  owner  or  a  farmer. 

'  20.     As  time  went  on  the  battle  clouds  of   the  Revolu- 

tionary  war  gathered.  The  colonists  had  great  reason 
to  rebel  at  the  way  England  treated  them  ;  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  fight,   and   just  about  twenty  years 
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after  Washing-ton's  experience  on  the  battle-fi^ld  with 
Gen.  Braddock,  he  was  again  called  to  the  front — this 
time  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces  in 
their  strife  with  Kngland.  The  American  Revolution 
had  begun,  and  reports  of  the  first  battle — that  of 
Bunker  Hill — reached  Washington  while  on  the  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston  to  take  command. 

21.  Washington,  with  his  generals,  rode  into  camp 
over  Cambridge  Common,  July  3d,  1775.  Near  the  Com- 
mon was  an  old  house,  and  in  front  of  it  a  stout  elm.  As 
it  was  a  warm,  summer  morning,  the  officers  were  glad 
of  the  shade  of  the  tree. 

22.  The  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  the  road,  and 
crowds  had  gathered,  for  the  news  had  spread,  the 
General  has  come.  '*What  did  they  see?  A  group  of 
men  in  military  dress.  The  strong  Virginian,  easily 
marked  by  his  bearing,  who,  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  drew  it  from  its  scabbard  and  raised  it  in 
sight  of  the  people,  and  at  that  time  Washington  took 
command  of  the  army.''  We  may  suppose  that  the  peo- 
ple shouted  and  the  cannon  roared,  and  everyone  was 
anxious  to  see  Gen.  Washington. 

23.  One  person,  who  really  saw  him  on  that  day, 
wrote  to  a  friend,  '*!  have  been  much  gratified  this  day 
with  a  view  of  Gen.  Washington.  His  excellency  was  on 
horseback,  in  company  with  several  military  gentlemen. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  him  from  all  others. 
He  is  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and  his  personal 
appearance  is  truly  noble  and  majestic." 

24.  The  house  which  Washington  occupied  as  head- 
quarters while  he  stayed  at  Cambridge  was  afterwards 
bought  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  the  tree  under  which  he 
stood  when  he  took  command  of  the  army,  is  the  title  of  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Lowell. 
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25.  The  following  year  (1776)  after  Gen.  Washing-ton 
took  command  was  one  of  discouragements,  failures  and 
successes.  Such  circumstances  arose  as  to  keep  alive 
the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

26.  Origin  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes:  On  June  14th, 
1777,  just  two  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Congress  resolved  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  the  thirteen  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes,  with  the  thirteen  stars  in  a  blue  field.  This 
flag  was  first  unfurled  by  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones  on  the 
Ranger.  It  floated  over  the  battlefield  of  Yorktown,  and 
fluttered  in  the  wind  when  the  troops  of  King  George 
left  New  York  City,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution  was 
ended. 

27.  It  is  said  that  the  designers  of  the  flag  received 
this  idea  from  the  badge  or  coat-of-arms  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish family  of  Washington.  A  few  stripes  and  stars  had 
in  early  days  distinguished  his  ancestors — more  stars  and 
stripes  were  added  to  denote  the  number  joining  in  the 
struggle,  of  which  a  member  of  the  Washington  family 
was  leader.  .  This  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to 
Washington  by  his  countrymen. 

28.  Washington's  friend,  Mrs.  Rose,  an  upholstress 
of  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  was  intrusted  by  a  con\- 
mittee,  June,  1777,  to  work  these  emblems  into  a  flag 
from  designs  drawn  by  Washington  himself. — [St. 
Nicholas, 

29.  The  first  American  flag  that  was  saluted  by  any 
foreign  nation  is  owned  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  P.  Stafford,  of 
Cottage  City,  Mass.  The  flag  has  thirteen  stripes  and 
twelve  stars.  The  patriotic  ladies  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented it  to  John  Paul  Jones,  whose  name  has  become 
famous  for  successful  victories  he  gained  for  America. 
Three  thousand  dollars  have  been  offered  for  these  old 
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stars  and  stripes.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial, 
and  carried  in  the  procession  at  the  inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident  Harrison. — [  OongregationalisL 

30.     Recitation— WHEN  THIS  OLD  FLAG  WAS  NEW. 

\  A  brave  old  race  they  were. 

Who  peopled  then  the  land — 
No  man  of  them  ashamed 

To  show  his  brawny  hand  ; 
Hands  that  had  g-rasped  the  sword, 

Now  drew  the  furrow  true, 
For  honored  was  the  plow 

When  this  old  flag"  was  new. 

They  lived  their  homely  lives 

The  plain,  old-fashioned  way — 
Thanksg-iving  once  a   year, 

And  General  Muster  day  ; 
Town  meeting"  in  the  spring — 

Their  holidays  were  few 
And  very  bravely  kept, 

When  this  old  flag  was  new. 

A  hardy,  patient  race, 

Their  growth  was  sure  but  slow  ; 
Happy  in  this  :   they  had 

A  world  wherein  to  grow. 
Where  kings  and  priests  were  not, 

Nor  people  to  subdue  ; 
A  continent  their  own, 

When  this  old  flag"  was  new. 

God  bless  the  dear  old  flag- ! 

The  nation's  hope  and  pride. 
For  which  our  fathers  foug-ht. 

For  which  our  children  died  ; 
And  long  as  there  shall  beat 

A  heart  to  freedom  true. 

Preserve  the  rig-hts  we  won. 

When  this  old  flag- was  new. 

— jK.  H.  Stoddard, 

31.     Song- — Red,  white  and  Blue. 

32  RECITATION.— UNION  AND  LIBERTY. 

Flag  of  our  heroes  who  left  us  their  glory, 

Borne  throug-h  their  battle  field's  thunder  and  flame 

Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  in  story, 
Wave  o'er  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame! 
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[School]    Up  with  our  banner  brig-ht, 

Sprinkled  with  starry  light 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore 

While  throug'h  the  sounding  sky 
Ivond  ring  the  Nation's  cry — 

Union  and  Liberty!  One  ever  more! 

I^ight  of  our  firmament,  guide  of  our  Nation, 

Pride  of  her  children  and  honored  afar, 
Let  the  wide  beams  of  thy  full  constellation 

Scatter  each  cloud  that  would  darken  a  star! 

Kmpire  unsceptered!  What  foe  shall  assail  thee 

Bearing  the  standard  of  Liberty's  van? 
Think  not  the  God  of  thy.  father's  shall  fail  thee. 

Striving  with  man  for  the  birth-right  of  man! 

Yet  if,  by  madness  and  treachery  blighted. 
Dawns  the  dark  hour  when  the  sword  thou  must  draw, 

Then  with  the  arms  of  thy  millions  united, 
Smite  the  bold  traitors  to  freedom  and  law. 

Lord  of  the  Universe!  Shield  us  and  guide  us, 
Trusting  Thee  always  through  shadow  and  sun! 

Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  divide  us? 
Keep  us,  O  keep  us,  the  Many  in  One! 

[School.]   Up  with  our  banner  bright 

Sprinkled  with  starry  light. 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore, 

While  through  the  sounding  sky. 

Loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry — 

Union  and  Liberty!  One  evermore.! 

—0    W.  Holmes. 

33.  Song". 

34.  Throug'h  six  years  of  bloodshed,  discourage- 
ments and  suffering"  Washing-ton  led  the  American 
j>eople  and  commanded  and  cheered  the  army.  It  now 
"became  his  pleasant  duty  to  lead  the  victorious  Ameri- 
cans from  the  last  battle-field,  that  of  Yorktown,  and 
in  a  few  more  months  the  Eng'lish  embarked  for  Eng*- 
land  and  Washing-ton  retired  to  his  home  at  Mt. 
Vernon. 

35.  It  was  pleasant  for  Gen.  Washing-ton  to  be  at 
home  ag-ain!  After  his  life  of  war  he  would  now  have 
time  to  plant  trees,  to  ride  on  horse-back  about  his  larg-e 
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estate  and  direct  his  workmen — to  lead  a  happy  home 
life.  But  no,  the  country  needed  a  ruler  and  General 
Washington  was  chosen  first  President  amid  the  hurrahs 
of  love  that  his  countrymen  felt.  **There  never  was 
any  doubt  about  the  people's  choice.  Every  vote  W2ts 
cast  for  Washing-ton.  This  time  it  was  eig^ht  years  of 
public  life  well  rendered. 

36.  He  did  not  wish  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of 
President  but  when  once  there  his  whole  course  tells 
how  well,  how  justly,  how  wisely,  how  faithfully  the 
people's  trust  was  guarded.  From  the  careful,  pains- 
taking school-boy  came  the  self -controlled  general.  And 
now  again,  as  President,  the  habits  he  had  been  form- 
ing in  boyhood  came  into  play. 

37.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five,  Washington  finally  took 
farewell  of  public  life,  and  returned  to  quiet  Mt.  Vernon 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  best  pleased  his 
fancy.  He  lived  but  a  few,  quiet  years,  and  then  died, 
to  be'  ever  remembered  by  his  countrymen  as  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen." 

38.  This  is  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  his  birthday.  The  observance  of  Washington's 
birthday  began  in  a  quiet  way  during  his  lifetime.  As 
early  as  1783,  when  the  war  was  over,  but  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  some  gentlemen  met  together 
to  celebrate  it,  and  during  his  presidency  the  day  was 
observed  bj''  members  of  Congress,  and  others  who  paid 
their  respects  to  him. 

39.  Song.        -        -         Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

40.  A  monument  to  Washington  in  the  city  named 
for  him  is  among  the  tall  structures  of  the  world.  The 
monument  stands  near  the  public  buildings  and  the 
President's  home.     Before  it  flows  the  river  Washing- 
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ton  loved'  Near  its  banks  he  was  born  and  lived  except- 
ing- the  years  engaged  in  public  service.  His  Mt.  Vern- 
on home  where  he  died  is  on  the  upper  shore.  The  Po- 
tomac may  well  be  called  the  river  of  Washington. — 
Sarper*9   Young  People^  1884,. 

41.  WASHINGTON'S  GRAVE. 

Disturb  not  his  slumbers,  let  Washing-ton  sleep, 
'Neath  the  boug-h  of  the  wiUow  that  over  him  weeps, 
His  arm  is  unnerved  but  his  deeds  remain  brig-ht 
As  the  stars  in  the  dirk  vaulted  heavens  at  night. 

O,  wake  not  the  hero,  his  battles  are  o'er, 

Let  him  rest  undisturbed  on  Potomac's  fair  shore, 

On  the  river's  green  borders  so  flowery  drest. 

With  the  hearts  he  loved  fondly  let  Washing-ton  rest. 

Awake  not  his  slumbers,  tread  lig^htly  around, 
'Tis  the  g^rave  of  the  freeman,  'tis  liberty's  mound. 
Thy  name  is  immortal,  our  freedom  ye  won 
Brave  sire  of  Columbus,  our  own  Washing^ton. 

Oh,  wake  not  the  hero,  his  battles  are  o'er 

Let  him  rest,  calmly  rest  on  his  dear  native  shore. 

While  the  stars  and  the  stripes  of  our  countrj'  shall  wave, 

O'er  a  land  that  can  boast  of  our  Washing-ton's  grave. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Condacted  by  Arnold  Tompkims.] 


A   GUIDE  TO  THE   STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


So  far  it  has  been  insisted  that  the  purpose  of  litera- 
ture is  to  arouse  emotions,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
teacher  must  wield  the  selection  of  literature  beinjf  taugfht 
to  that  end.  The  writer  produces  the  selection  under 
the  tension  of  emotion.  This  tension  must  be  repro- 
duced in  the  learner.  The  first  question  for  the  teacher 
in  preparing"  his  lesson  is,  what  emotional  experience 
must  I  produce  by  means  of  this  selection  ?  The  next  to 
be  considered  is  the  nature  of  the  literary  selection  bv 
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which  the  emotional  experience  is  produced.  This  point 
has  much  g"uidance  in  it,  and  will,  therefore,  be  dealt 
with  in  detail. 

Literature  is  a  species  of  beauty  in  general,  and  can 
be  most  easily  set  forth  by  a  statement  of  the  general  out 
of  which  it  spring's ;  together  with  a  comparison  of  the 
coordinate  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Beauty  is  the  free  manifestation  of  the  idea,  of  the  type, 
in  a  concrete  form.  Everett  says  :  In  the  judgment  of 
the  best  thinkers,  beauty  is  found  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  idea,  in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  term.  In  more 
ordinary  speech  beauty  is  the  manifestation  of  the  ideal 
or  typical."  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  always  awak- 
ened by  some  quality  in  the  individual  form  of  concrete 
objects.  This  form  must  be  such  as  to  seem  to  give 
freedom  to  the  idea  or  the  type  within  the  object.  There 
is  no  antagonism,  no  conflict ;  the  form  does  not  clash 
with  the  ideal ;  the  manifestation  and  the  idea  are  one. 
The  tree,  gnarled,  twisted  and  lopped  seems  to  do  vio- 
lence to  its  own  nature — to  the  ideal  tree.  The  perfect 
form  of  the  tree  is  felt  to  be  such  only  because  it  intui- 
tively suggests  the  perfection  of  the  idea — that  the  idea 
has  perfectly  realized  itself.  The  germ  of  every  plant 
bears  the  imprint  of  its  highest  possibilities.  The  possi- 
ble plant  strives  to  become  actual ;  when  this  is  felt  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  individual  tree*  it  is  said  to  be 
beautiful.  An  infant  bears  the  imprint  of  his  destiny. 
The  idea,  or  ideal  of  manhood,  strives  in  him  to  actualize 
itself  ;  when  the  man's  outer  life  proclaims  that  this  is 
accomplished — that  the  possibilities  of  manhood  have 
become  actual  in  the  living  person — we  are  touched  with 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  in  character.  The  soul 
instinctively  strives  for  perfection,  and  rejoices  in  its 
attainment ;  and  by  sympathy  rejoices  in  the  free  mani- 
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festation  of  every  Ideal.  **That  living'  thing*,"  says 
Everett,  *'is  most  beautiful  which  best  manifests  life ; 
while  that  in  which  the  presence  of  life  is  most  obscured 
will  be  the  opposite  of  beautiful.  The  hog,  we  say,  is 
gross  looking-.  By  this  we  mean  that  in  it  life  seems  lost 
in  matter.  It  seems  less  like  a  living*  organism  than  it 
does  like  a  piece  of  awkward  carpentry.  It  is  such  a 
shape  as  a  boy  might  whittle  out  with  his  jacK  knife. 
Its  expression  is  not  animal,  it  is  worse.  It  is  that  of 
gluttony  and  weak  sensualism.  The  deer,  on  the  other 
hand,  displays  the  presence  of  life  at  every  point.  All 
the  members  of  the  organism  flow  together  in  graceful 
curves.  There  is  nothing  mechanical ;  there  is  no  car- 
penter's work.  There  is  simply  the  presence  of  life  which 
has  created  the  whole." 

In  the  world  of  spirit  the  same  idea  of  beauty  holds. 
The  human  embodiment  of  ideal  love — love  full  and  free 
from  sensuality,  free  from  everything  that  clashes  with 
our  ideal — is  an  example  of  the  beautiful  in  human  spirit. 
Abstract  thought,  which  belongs  to  the  spiritual  world, 
cannot  come  under  the  beautiful  until  it  is  again  united, 
embodied  as  a  living  presence,  in  some  individual  form. 
Nature,  life  and  spirit  are  all  beautiful.  Man's  spirit 
touches  the  free,  whole,  perfect  idea  in  each  of  these 
realms,  as  the  idea  manifests  itself  in  the  appropriate 
forms,  and  responds  in  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  After 
all,  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  man  finding  itself  ;  discerning 
its  own  types  of  freedom  in  the  world  about  it. 

The  ultimate  ground  of  the  beautiful  is  the  freedom  of 
spirit.  The  essence  of  mind,  or  spirit,  is  freedom  ;  and 
by  sympathy,  through  kinship  with  all  nature,  the  imag- 
ination penetrates  to  the  idea,  the  soul  of  the  objett,  and 
the  mind  rejoices  at  a  like  freedom  with  its  own,  which 
it  strives  to  realize. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  conception  of  the  beautiful 
consists  of  form  and  content  in  their  unity.  The  content 
exists  for  the  emotions  rather  than  the  intellect ;  and  the 
form  has  no  other  use  than  that  of  mere  contemplation. 
The  idea  not  only  has  its  freedom  in  the  form,  but  the 
form  has  its  freedom  as  well.  The  form  exists  for  its 
own  sake,  and  is  freed  from  any  ulterior  end  of  use.  *'So 
far  as  the  object  is  considered  simply  as  an  instrument, 
so  far  it  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  beautiful.  The  steam 
engine  as  it  rushes  along  its  narrow  path  may  sometimes 
seem  to  us  in  its  strength  and  swiftness  an  object  of 
beauty  ;  but  when  this  is  so  we  see  in  itself  the  embod- 
iment of  a  mighty  force.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  a  useful 
machine."  The  beautiful  tree  must  be  free  in  thought 
from  the  idea  of  fuel  and  lumber ;  it  must  remain 
untouched  for  the  sake  of  the  idea  it  expresses — must 
remain  an  object  of  pure  contemplation.  The  form  in 
which  beauty  manifests  itself  must  even  be  considered  out 
of  the  relation  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  natural  world 
of  strife — from  eificient  cause  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
straint of  purpose.  The  beautiful  object  must  seem  to 
be  complete  in  itself — independent,  self-sufficient.  What- 
ever maj^  be  its  connection  in  the  logical  system  of 
things,  and  whatever  its  utility,  these  must  be  forgotten  ; 
at  least,  in  the  moment  of  contemplation.  The  object 
must  be  caught  up  in  its  unity  and  isolation,  and  valued 
only  for  what  it  has  to  say  to  the  heart  of  man.  **In 
science  he  (man)  endeavors  to  cognize  the  truth  pure  and 
unveiled  ;  in  art,  the  truth  appears  to  him,  not  in  its 
pure  form,  but  expressed  in  images,  which  strike  the 
sense  at  the  same  time  they  speak  to  his  intelligence." 
Hence*  Hegel  defines  beauty  to  be  the  sensuous  manifes- 
tation of  the  idea.  The  true  is  the  idea  *'pure  and 
unveiled,"  apprehended   by   reflection;    but   in  beauty, 
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truth  api>ears  in  imag'es  which  strike  the  sense  of  imag- 
ination and  at  the  same  time  address  the  intelligence. 
"The  beautiful, "  says  Plato,  '  'is  the  splendor  of  the  true. " 

The  passion  of  the  soul  for  the  ideal  in  the  livingf 
presence  of  individual  forms  impels  man  to  create  the 
beautiful  in  the  form  of.  Fine  Art ;  thus  giving  the  two 
species  of  the  beautiful,  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and 
in  Art. 

Whether  in  art,  then,  or  nature,  beauty  has  its  idea 
and  its  form,  and  these  in  unity.  One  general  distinction 
between  the  beauty  of  Nature  and  the  beauty  of  Fine 
Art  is  that  in  the  latter  the  form  is  representative,  and, 
therefore,  has  its  freedom  from  the  relations  of  cause, 
effect  and  use.  The  beautiful  oak  tree  is  subject  to  use 
and  the  stress  of  the  storm  which  may  destroy  it ;  but  its 
picture  serves  only  to  express  the  idea  oak  tree,  and 
serves  as  w^ell  as  the  actual  tree.  The  real  bare-foot 
boy  may  suggest  the  joys  of  boyhood  ;  but  while  in  the 
flesh,  he  is  subject  to  the  constraints  of  duty  and  conven- 
tionalisms of  society,  and  the  heart-aches  and  the  pains 
of  flesh  incidental  to  real  life.  But  when  Whittier  creates 
the  Barefoot  Boy  in  imagination,  he  frees  him  from  what- 
ever would  clash  with  ideal  joy.  Not  only  the  form  but 
the  idea  in  Fine  Art  is  created — is  idealized.  Yet,  to 
some  degree,  this  is  true  in  the  beauty  of  nature,  for  the 
given  form  and  the  actual  objects  are  idealized — the  ideal 
is  seen  in  spite  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  real. 

The  beautiful  in  discourse  is  a  species  of  Fine  Art ; 
the  bond  of  union  being  that  it,  like  the  other  forms  of 
Pine  Art,  expresses  an  ideal  in  an  individualized  form. 
The  different  species  named  in  order  stand  thus.  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Painting,  Music  and  Literature. 
These  differ  fron  each  other  in  the  material  used  in  con- 
structing the  form,  and  have  their  gradation  in  the 
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same  basis.  Architecture  and  Sculpture  employ  the 
solid,  and  have  an  actual  form  of  three  dimensions. 
Painting  employs  extension  in  but  two  directions,  but  by 
means  of  color,  light  and  shade,  the  solid  form  is  made 
to  appear.  In  music,  the  material  element  is  sound,  and 
this  has  nothing  extended  or  fixed.  //i  Literature^  the 
fqrm  appear  %  'only  to  the  imagination^  awakened  there  by  the 
arbitrary  symbols  of  language. 

There  may  be  noticed  here  a  constant  decrease  from 
the  sensous  material  to  the  spiritualized  form,  in  the  first 
two,  the  solid  substance ;  in  the  third,  the  appearance 
with  two  dimensions  ;  ih  the  fourth,  and  fifth,  the  imag- 
ination creates  its  own  form.  In  Architecture,  the  solid 
material  is  more  enslaved  than  in  Sculpture,  being  sub- 
ject to  use  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  the  form  of  the 
beautiful.  Literature,  while  using  sound  like  music,  is 
much  freer  from  the  laws  of  sound  ;  sounds  being  used 
chiefly  as  arbitrary  symbols  to  awaken  the  image  of  the 
imagination.  In  Sculpture,  Painting  and  Literature, 
the  image  is  representative  of  something  external ;  while 
in  Architecture  and  Music,  the  idea  is  merely  symbolized. 
Architecture  and  Literature  are  alike  in  that  both  arise 
out  of  the  useful  by  a  gradual  process  of  freedom — the 
former  out  of  buildings,  the  latter  out  of  discourse.  '  A 
building  does  not  belong  to  Architecture  until  the  beau- 
tiful transcends  the  useful ;  and  discourse  does  not  become 
Literature  until  everything  is  subordinated  to  the  emo- 
tional end  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  A  cathedral  never  sug- 
gests physical  comfort,  but  speaks  directly  to  the  mind 
and  heart.  A  prose  discourse  is  an  instrument  of  intel- 
lectual acquisition  ;  but  a  poem  awakens  emotions  to  be 
enjoyed  for  their  own  sake. 

These  points  of  likeness  and  difference  prepare  the  way 
to  bring  Literature  out  in  full  view  and  to  observe  all  of 
its  essential  characteristics. 
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We  have  found  three  elements  of  literary  value ;  (1) 
the  content ;  (2)  the  form  of  embodiment  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  (3)  the  expression  in  language,  the  latter  being  the 
mark  which  distinguishes  literature  from  the  other 
bran  :hes  of  Fine  Art — language  awakening  the  image  in 
the  imagination. 


THE  SYSTEM   VS,  THE  CHILD. 


The  Forum,  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  is 
feeling  the  pulse  of  our  public  school  system.  Whatever 
misgivings  may  be  held  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  conclu- 
sions, on  account  of  too  limited  observations,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Rice  knows  the  pulsating  point  and 
the  rhythmical  beat  of  a  healthy  system. 

He  grasps  the  system  where  the  vital  current  passes 
from  the  teacher  to  the  child,  and  there  makes  his  test. 
A  system  cannot  be  tested  by  its  form  and  articulation 
of  parts  ;  for  the  more  perfect  and  beautiful  it  may  seem, 
the  more  power  it  may  have  to  crush  the  child.  The 
test  must  be  made  in  the  vital  touch  of  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  teaching  act.  All  the  organized  forces  of  the 
school  system  resolve  themselves  into  the  unity  of  this 
one  act.  If  there  is  indiflference  on  the  part  of  the  pat- 
ronizing public,  politics  warping  the  action  of  the  board, 
incompetency  and  insincerity  in  supervision,  or  failure 
anywhere  in  the  organized  forces  of  the  school,  the  evil 
will  find  its  way,  with  certainty  and  precision,  to  the 
point  where  teacher  and  pupil  meet  in  the  learning  act ; 
and  there  the  fatal  work  is  done.  A  system  is  excellent 
only  when  it  places  with  certainty  the  best  skill  attain- 
able before  the  child,  and  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions for  the  free  activity  of  that  skill.      What  else  has 
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the  system  to  do  ?  Supervision  is  to  produce  this  skill 
when  it  cannot  be  found  ready  at  hand,  and  to  protect 
the  child  till  skill  can  be  supplied. 

The  teacher's  skill  is  tested  by  the  child's  experience 
under  the  practice  of  that  skill.  Therefore,  Dr.  Rice  is 
correct  in  taking  his  stand  beside  the  child  to  get  a  cor- 
rect view  and  estimate  of  the  whol^  system.  He  asks 
the  vital  questions  for  all  systems :  How  does  the  child 
think  and  feel  as  the  result  of  the  system,  what  vital 
experiences  are  quickened,  and  what  tendencies  are  given 
to  life  forces  in  the  child?  This  spiritual  fruitage  can 
never  be  exhibited  in  terms  of  the  system.  It  is  with- 
out dimensions  and  imponderable.  There  will  be  no 
specimens  at  the  World's  Fair.  This  spiritual  fruitage 
i^  to  be  inferred  in  observing  the  touch  of  the  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  work  of  the  recitation.  The  praise  of 
'  local  pride  and  the  jubilant  reports  of  school  boards  are 
usually  misleading  indications  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
system.  Such  idle  boasting  must  be  checked  by  demand- 
ing an  exhibitioti  of  the  life-giving  process  from  teacher 
to  pupil:  * 

Testing  the  system  at  the  point  fixed,  one  kind  of  error 
is  found  to  prevail — the  mind  of  the  child  was  not 
brought  into  healthful  [and  vital  unity  with  the  thought 
in  the  lesson  under  consideration,  and  because  something 
of  external  form  or*  system  was  thrust  in  the  way.  '*The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 

Some  end  to  be  reached  external  to  the  child  ;  the 
child  a  means  to  the  system  which  is  end.  Some  ponder- 
able product  which  easily  accommodates  itself  to  exam- 
ination tests  ;  some  form  of  drill,  which  is  beautiful  and 
easily  applied  ;  anything  which  permits  the  nice  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery.  The  teacher  is  conscious  of  the 
means  instead  of   the  end.       The  rites  and  creed  of   the 
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church  become  religion.  A  reformation  is  needed  to 
make  us  know  that  religion  is  an  internal  condition  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the  old  battle.  The  energy  of  every  educa- 
tional reformer  has  been  directed  against  exalting  the 
means  of  educating  the  child  into  an  end,  thus  losing 
sight  of  the  child. 

The  lessons  reported  in  the  Forum  show  that  the 
teacher,  in  all  the  bad  examples  of  teaching,  was  not 
conscious  of  the  real  mental  experience  of  the  child  in 
the  act  of  teaching.  For  this  reason  they  were  not 
scientific  teachers.  The  gifted,  artistic  teacher  is  con- 
scious of  the  spiritual  growth  in  the  child  in  the  act  of 
producing  it.  Such  a  teacher  feels  the  pupil's  vital 
experience,  and  rationally  adjusts  means  to  the  end  of 
that  experience.  The  reports  show  that  the  uniform 
failure  is  in  the  teacher's  lack  of  ability  to  do  this  very 
thing.  In  some  places  the  system  was  too  weak  to  reach 
the  child  ;  but  in 'some  cases  it  reached  him  to  crush  him 
with  the  system. 

While  the  articles  are  awakening  and  helpful — decid- 
edly  so — yet  they  reveal  nothing  new.  All  thinking 
educational  people  knew  before  that  they  were  perfectly 
safe  in  crying  out  against  the  one  sin  of  formalism  that 
doth  so  easily  beset  the  teacher.  It  is  everywhere  about 
us,  from  the  country  district  to  the  schools  of  New  York 
City.  But  the  articles  in  the  Forum  are  most  effective 
means  of  correcting  our  perennial  evil.  Every  teacher 
should  read  them,  and  first  ask  what  message  they  have 
for  him  ;  and  then,  what  for  his  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  local  pride  to  Indiana  teachers  to 
know  that,  while  the  educational  sky  was  darkened  by 
Baltimore,  Buffalo, .  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis broke  through  with  a  ray  of  hope  and  the  promise 
of  better  things.   ^ 
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THE  SOCRATIC  METHOD.* 


The  Socratic  method  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  cer-- 
tain  form  of  ingenious  questioning*.  Certainly  this  is  true 
of  it ;  but  the  more  important  truth  is  the  assumption  on 
which  his  questioning  rests.  Socrates  supposed  truth 
to  be  born  in  the  mind,  of  the  mind,  and  not  something  to 
be  put  into  it  from  the  outside.  For  the  pupil  the  idea 
noun,  triangle,  beauty  and  virtue  are  creations  of  the 
mind  taught.  Knowledge  is  a  process  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  Socrates  seized  this  thought,  and  his  form  of 
questioning  naturally  follows  as  means  to  the  end. 
Obedience  to  this  fundamental  idea  which  guided  Socra- 
tes would  make  a  wholesale  remedy  of  existing  evils. 
All  mechanical  drill  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and  appear- 
ance of  knowledge  without  its  spirit  would  vanish.  Let 
us  study  the  Socratic  method  more  in  its  essence,  if  less 
in  its  form.      The  new  education  dates  from  Socrates. 

This  suggests  the  three  lines  along  which  thought 
must  move  in  the  study  of  a  literary  selection.  Each  of 
these  will  be  analyzed. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mks  !*arah  E    Tarnby  Campbell,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School.] 


SECOND  PHASE  OF  PRIMARY  READING 

ILLUSTRATED. 

II. 

The  purpose  of  these  stenographic  lessons  in  reading 
is  to  make  more  clear  the  principles  underlying  the  pri- 
mary phase.  Special  attention  is  called  to  that  part  of 
the  lesson  on  the  word  pine  as  to  its  parts  standing  for 
their  corresponding  sound  which  is  given  in  this  article* 

*  The  foreg'oing'  is  adapted  from  the  Science  of  Disconrae. 
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The  special  purpose  of  the  part  of  the  lesson  here  given 
was  to  make  the  pupil  see  that  in  this  word  (pine)  the  i 
IS  long,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  followed  by 
ne,  and  not  because  there  is  a  macron  over  it.  Some  of 
the  general  aims  of  this  lesson  are  these  :  That  usually 
when  a  vowel  (in  a  monosyllaWe  or  accented  syllable) 
is  followed  by  a  consonant  and  final  e,  the  vowel  is  long; 
that  letters  having  no  special  sound  of  their  own  often 
help  to  indicate  or  determine  the  sounds  of  other  letters  ; 
that  the  relations  of  letters  help  to  determine  their 
sounds.  A  number  of  other  purposes  still  more  general 
might  also  be  stated.  It  is  thought  that  systematic 
work  in  this  line  will  enable  the  pupil  to  become  self- 
helpful  in  mastering  new  words  without  the  aid  of  dia- 
critical marks.  This  lesson  also  illustrates  a  part  of 
the  method  in  reading  in  the  outline  of  township  institutes. 

The  first  of  this  lesson  was  in  last  month's  issue  of 
the  Journal,  and  the  work  here  given  follows  imme- 
diately that  given  before — they  are  parts  of  the  same 
recitation.  The  great  point  here  is  that  in  pine  the  i 
followed  by  ne  stands  for  its  long  sound,  i,  the  relation 
of  the  letters  determines  the  sound. 

T. — (The  teacher  gives  the  word  very  slowly,  thus 
separating  it  into  its  parts.)  Now  listen  very  carefully 
while  I  give  the  word  (pine.)  What  did  you  hear  just 
after  p  ? — (giving  the  sound.) 

P. — I  heard  i — (long  sound.) 

T. — What  did  you  hear,  Raymond  ? 

P. — I  heard  i. 

T. — Again,  a  little  louder. 

P. — I  heard  i. 

T.— All  together. 

Class. — (Given  by  class.) 

T. — Once  more. 
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Class. — (Gave  the  second  sound  heard  in  the  word.) 

T. — Look  at  the  word.  Do  you  see  something*  put 
there  to  say  i?  (The  teacher  gave  the  second  sound 
heard  in  the  word.) 

P. — Yes,  ma'am. 

T. — Go  point  it  out. 

P. — (Points  to  the  letter  i  in  the  word  pine.) 

T. — What  is  this  letter? — (pointing  to  the  letter  i.) 

P. — It  is  the  letter  i. 

T.— What  is  it,  Carrie? 

P.— It  is  i. 

T. — What  is  it  which  says  i  in  this  word  ? — (giving* 
the  sound  of  the  letter  in  place  of  its  name) — Leo  ? 

P.— I. 

T. — Do  you  think  the  letter  i  alone  says  i? 

P. — I  don't  think  it  does. 

T. — When  I  put  this  letter  i  out  by  itself,  how  can  you 
be  sure  that  you  know  what  it  says  ? 

P. — I  don't  know. 

T. — Maybe  that  came  out  of  this  word,  in.  If  it  did, 
what  will  i  say? 

P. — It  will  say  i.     (Short  sound.) 

T.— What  is  this  word? 

P.— In. 

T. — What  does  the  i  say  in  inl 

P.— I. 

T. — If  the  letter  i  canie  out  of  the  word  in  what  will 
it  say? 

P. — It  will  say  T. 

T. — Put  on  the  board  what  you  think  says  i  in  in. 

The  pupil  prints  on  the  board  the  following:  i  (n). 

T. — Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  this  i  (n). 

P. — The  i  with  n  after  it  says  i. 

T. — Do  you  think  when  i  has  n  after  it,  it  says  i,  Howard? 
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P. — Yes,  ma'am. 
T. — In  pine  what  is  after  the  i? 
P, — The  i  has  ne  after  it  in  pine. 
T. — What  is  it  you  think  says  i  in  pine? 
P, — ^I  think  i  with  the  ne  after  it. 

T, — Now  tell  me  again  what  you  think  says  i  in  pine. 
P, — I  think  in  pine  the  i  has  ne  after  it  to  say  i. 
T. — (To  inattentive  pupil) — Does  what? 
P. — ^I  don't  understand. 

T. — Do  you  see  what  is  the  matter  with  what  he  said, 
P. — (Inattentive  pupil  does  not  answer.) 
T. — I  wish  you  had  better  ears  so  you  can  understand. 
(Turning-  to  another  child) — Do  you  think  Karl  is  right  ? 
P. — Yes,  ma'am. 

T. — Putting  pin  on  the  board:  What  does  i  say  now? 
P. — It  says  T. 

T. — (Adding  e.)     Do  you  know  what  it  says  now? 
P. — It  says  1. 

T. — What  letters  did  I  put  after  it  before  I  knew  that 
it  said  i? 

P. — You  put  ne. 

T. — Then  if  I  should  put  this  on  the  board,  i,  what 
might  I  to  do  make  it  say  i. 

P. — Add  ne  after  i. 

T. — Give  me  the  sound  of  i  which  is  followed  by  ne. 

Pupil  repeats  the  sound  of  i  followed  by  ne  or  the  long 
sound  i.  This  is  given  frequently  by  individuals  and  by 
the  class  and  work  upon  the  last  sound  and  its  represen- 
tation is  taken  up. 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


It  is  to  be  remembered  that  by  primary  language  is 
meant  that  line  of  language  work  directly  preparatory 
to  technical  grammar  and  composition  and  the  incidental 
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work  in  other  subjects  that  is  done  for  the  bearing  upon 
lang-uage.  It  shall  be  the  attempt  in  this  paper  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  main  purposes  of  doing"  language  work 
with  some  appropriate  means  that  may  be  employed  in 
realizing  them. 

Knowing  that  every  teacher  is  able  to  indicate  many 
other  purposes,  I  shall  consider  but  four  main  ones.  First, 
the  primary  language  work  should  increase  the  child's 
vocabulary;  second,  it  should  give  the  pupil  better  ideas 
of  that  quality  of  expression  called  style  and  some 
facility  in  speaking  and  writing  in  the  light  of  these 
ideas.  Third,  there  should  be  systematic  work  in  lead- 
ing the  child  to  see  the  meaning  and  use  of  expressions. 
This  leads  directly  to  technical  grammar.  Fourth, 
there  should  be  a  line  of  work  that  will  require  the  most 
accurate  observation  of  the  attributes  of  objects  and  the 
corresponding  accurate  expression  of  what  is  seen. 
This  is  especially  preliminary  to  scientific  or  technical 
composition  work,  but  it  also  leads  to  the  grammar. 
Other  purposes  -might  be  named,  but  these  four  are  pri- 
mary ones,  and  a  careful  discussion  of  these  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  here. 

Let  the  purpose  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary  first 
be  considered.  The  average  child  comes  to  school  with 
a  comparatively  small  vocabulary,  and,  like  his  elders,  he 
frequently  does  not  use  all  the  words  he  is  able  to  use.  He 
can  understand  stories  and  conversations  employing  many 
words  he  never  thinks  of  using  himself.  One  way  to 
reach  this  purpose  is  for  the  teacher  to  use  the  largest, 
freest  range  of  expression  she  is  able  to  use  and  not  con- 
fine herself  to  the  meager  vocabulary  of  the  child.  One 
morning  I  was  doing  some  work  with  an  excellent 
primary  teacher  while  the  children  were  coming  in. 
One  little  girl,  on  reaching  her  seat  immediately  raised 
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her  hand  and  said  to  the  teacher:  **My  sponge  is  gone." 
The  teacher  quietly  replied,  "I  will  help  you  find  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  convenient,"  at  the  same  time  turning  to  me 
and  saying,  "That  child  never  heard  the  word  'con- 
venient' before  and  here  is  her  opportunity  to  learn  it." 
The  child*s  face  had  a  puzzled,  look  and  she  repeated, 
** My  sponge  is  gone;"  and  the  teacher  again  replied,  '*I 
am  busy  now,  but  as  soon  as  convenient  I  will  help  you 
find  it."  The  child  sat  down,  intently  watching  the 
teacher.  When  we  had  finished  our  work  the  teacher 
went  to  the  little  girl  and  said,  *'I  am  through  with  my 
work  now  and  I  find  it  convenient  for  me  to  help  you." 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  skillful  language 
lesson  I  had  just  seen  and  still  more  greatly  so  when, 
two  days  later,. I  heard  the  little  girl  use  the  word  'con- 
venient' of  her  own  accord,  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  only 
the  commonest  commonplace  words  and  expressions 
with  children.  They  are  able  to  comprehend  language 
even  if  some  new  words  are  introduced,  and  while  getting 
the  meaning  they  are  also  getting  a  richness  of  vocabu- 
lary that  is  invaluable. 

Then,  too,  a  child's  vocabulary  may  be  increased  by 
the  teacher's  giving  new  words  for  new  ideas  and  new 
words  for  old  ones.  A  class  of  second-year  children  was 
having  a  lesson  on  a  lamp-shade  and  were  telling  the 
purpose  of  some  conventional  figures  and  pictures  they 
found  on  it.  They  stated  frequently  that  the  lines  and 
pictures  were  to  make  the  shade  look  pretty.  When  the 
teacher  was  sure  they  had  the  right  idea  she  told  them 
that  when  lines  and  pictures  were  on  objects  just  to 
make  them  look  pretty  we  speak  of  the  lines  and  pictures 
as  being  ornamental  and  from  that  time  she  insisted  up- 
on the  use  of  the  word  ornamental  for  that  idea  until  she 
was  sure  they  had  added  the  word  to  their  vocabularies. 
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In  this  way   she  gave    them  a  new  word  for  an  old  idea. . 
If    the  lesson  were  upon  the  parts  of    a  flower  it  would 
certainly  be  well  to  give  the  terms,  calyx,  petals,  sepals, . 
etc.     In  this  case,  it  might  be  new  words  for  new  ideas. 

There  is  still  a  further  way  of  increasing  the  pupils' 
vocabulary  and  that  is  by  reading  and  telling  stories  to 
children  and  occasionally  having  them  reproduced.  The 
story  read  might  be  a  well-written  description  which 
would  be  distinctively  in  line  with  primary  language  as 
was  shown  in  a  previous  discussion.  Or  the  story  might 
be  for  its  natural  science  or  historical  significance — the 
point  is,  the  reading  of  any  well-written  story,  no  matter 
what  line  of  work  it  is  to  supplement,  is  a  great  help  in 
increasing  the  vocabulary,  and  this  is  made  more  effect- 
ive if  the  children  are  asked  to  give  the  story  and  pressed 
to  use  the  especially  appropriate  words  the  author  used. 
The  memorizing  of  beautiful  selections  when  the  mean- 
ings are  well  understood  is  also  a  valuable  means  in  this 
work. 

This  particular  phase  of  language,  the  effort  to  in- 
crease vocabularies,  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
year  or  definite,  set-apart  recitation.  It  continues  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  and  receives  attention  in  every  rec- 
itation and  conversation  carried  on.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
leave  all  •  this  for  one  little  fifteen-minute  period  daily 
when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  gives  added  interest 
in  the  formal  expression  and  instead  of  detracting  from 
the  thought  helps  to  render  the  thinking  often  times 
more  clear. 

Primary  language  should  give  the  child  better  ideas 
of  style  and  some  facility  of  expression  in  harmony  with 
these  ideas.  The  three  great  and  fundamental  qualities, 
clearness^  elegance  and  energy^  should  not  only  be  pretty 
well  understood,  but  before  taking   up   technical  .grjam- 
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mar  the  pupil  should,  above  all  else,  be  able  to  speak 
and  write  clearly  and  have  fairly  gfood  ability,  at  least, 
in  employing  the  other  two  ideas.  The  means  to  be 
used  to  reach  this  end  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as 
those  to  be  used  to  give  increased  vocabularies.  The 
first  thing  to  bs  made  right  is  the  style  of  the  teacher. 
The  language  she  employs  should  exhibit  these  three 
elements.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  use  the  best 
English  it  is  possible  for  her  to  command*  and  thus  in 
the  ordinary  conversations  of  the  day  set  before  the 
pupil  models  that  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
'  Another  means  toward  this  end  that  may  be  used  is 
the  teacher's  helping  the  pupil  to  put  what  he  has  to  say 
clearly  and  besides  this  to  put  it  in  the-  smoothest,  most 
pleasing  way  possible.  The  teacher  should  suggest  ap- 
propriate expressions  and  their  best  order.  This  should 
be  noticed  in  all  conversations  and  recitations.  It  is  in- 
teresting for  the  teacher  when  listening  to  a  child  who 
is  unable  to  say  well  what  he  has  in  mind,  to  say  it  him- 
self in  his  best  way  and  notice  the  child's  face  light  up 
as  he  savs,  '*That  is  what  I  mean." 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  add  that  the  reading  of 
stories  that  embody  these  three  ideas  of  clearness, 
elegance  and  energy  is  also  valuable.  The  reading  of 
well^written  selections,  of  real  works  of  art,  is  invalua- 
ble to  any  one  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  better  style  of 
speaking  and  writing.  Written  work  for  the  pupil  care- 
fully talked  over  and  corrected  affords  the  same  opportu- 
nity. One  point  I  wish  to  insist  upon  here  is  that  this 
attention  to  that  quality  of  language  we  call  style  need 
not  be  entirely  relegated  to  the  one  set  exercise  called 
language  but  should  be  noticed  in  everything  that  is 
said. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  work  in  language  that  is  to  give 
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the  child  a  larg'er  vocabulary  and  better  style  begins 
with  the  child's  first  day  in  school  and  reaches  to  the 
last.  It  is  a  feature  of  every  recitation,  reading",  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  that  one  called  lan- 
guage, and  even  the  little  conversations  between  teacher 
and  pupil  will  have  hidden  in  them  this  purpose  of  the 
teacher.  The  two  remaining  purposes — to  give  an  insight 
into  the  meaning  and  use  of  expressions  and  to  give  facil- 
ity in  making  nice  discriminations  in  thought  (or  in  at- 
tributes of  objects  and  they  are  virtually  the  same) 
and  their  corresponding  expression,  will  be  treated  in 
the  following  article.  These  last  two  purposes  may  be 
said  to  provide  for  a  progressive  line  of  language  work, 
something  distinct  from  the  other  subjects.  These  would 
form  the  great  principle  or  idea  that  would  determine 
the  course  of  study  in  language. 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


There  are  some  teachers  who  dismiss  summarily  the 
idea  of  written  plans.     They  are  usually  of  two  classes : 

(a.)  Those  teachers  who  are  too  indolent  to  prepare 
adequately  for  their  work,  considering  that  their  responsi- 
bility commences  at  the  moment  school  begins  in  the 
morning  and  ends  the  moment  school  closes  in  the  even- 
ing. 

(J.)  Those  Superintendents  and  teachers  who  hold 
that  the  teacher  should  inform  herself  well  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  without  any  planning,  go  before  the  class  and 
* 'trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment."  The  claims 
of  these  is  that  to  prepare  written  plans  for  lessons 
makes  the  teaching  mechanical.  Such  a  criticism  indi- 
cates a  mistaken  view  of  the  function  of  written  plans 
or  * 'notes  on  lessons." 
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The  value  of  the  plan  is  in  the  planning.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  written  plan  is  accomplished  before  the  reci- 
tation begins.  To  employ  it  as  a  guide  and  consult  it 
during  the  progress  of  the  recitation, would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  teaching  as  a  psychological  art.  The 
attention  of  the  teacher,  during  the  recitation,  must  be 
concentrated  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  in  order  that 
she  may  read  the  true  condition  at  each  step,  and  change 
and  adapt  her  work  as  their  diflSculties  change.  To  at- 
tempt at  the  same  time  to  consult  at  each  step  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  written  plan  is  to  disregard  the  principle 
that  the  mind  has  but  a  given  quantum  of  energy;  and  it 
is  also  to  deprive  the  lesson  of  -spirit  and  interest  by 
thrusting  between  the  mind  addressing  and  the  minds 
addressed,  a  barrier,  thereby  making  the  communion  of 
their  minds  even  more  mediate  than  it  must  of  necessity 
be. 

The  -true  course  for  the  teacher  is  not  merely  to  inform 
herself  upon  the  subject  and  then  go  before  the  class 
**trusting  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment."  There  is 
no  inspiration  in  the  moment  under  such  circumstances. 
The  course  for  the  teacher,  as  demanded  by  the  interest 
and  the  interests  of  the  children,  is: 

1.  To  gather  carefully  the  material  for  the  lesson. 

2.  To  reflect  carefully  upon  its  arrangement,  the 
order  and  method  of  presenting  the  ideas,  and  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  main,  the  illustrations,  etc.,  thus  obtaining 
a  mental  plan. 

3.  To  reduce  this  mental  plan  to  a  written  plan, 
"writing  makes  the  exact  man"  in  order  to  test  more 
carefully  the  mental  plan,  and  to  insure  a  better  organiz- 
ation of  the  lesson. 

4.  To  go  before  the  class  and  conduct  the  recitation 
without  the  aid  of  the  written  plan,  or  if  using  it  all,  ob- 
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taining  only  the  main  headings,  thus  insuring*  that  true 
inspiration  and  confidence,  and  that  thorough  organiza- 
tion that  comes  froni  careful  preparation;  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  that  freedom  which  enables  the 
teacher  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
class. — Hoioard  Sandiaon  in^- Theory  of  the  SchooV^ 


THE  SCHOOL   ROOM. 

[Conducted  bj  Georg  F.  Bass,  Surpervising-  Principal   in   Indianapolis   School  ] 


HELPING  PUPILS. 


Teachers  often  insist  on  the  pupils  **  studying  out'* 
everything  unaided.  The  teacher  refuses  to  help  the 
pupils  because  he  thinks  it  will  make  them  more  depend- 
ent. But  the  pupil  may  not  know  how  to  study  the 
subject  in  hand.  When  this  is  true,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  have  him  try  to  work  it  out  unaided.  To 
illustrate,  consider  the  following  problem  in  the  hands  of 
a  Third  Reader  pupil :  Mr.  Brown  began  on  the  first 
of  January  to  put  money  in  bank.  He  put  in  S20  each 
week,  and* drew  out  $25  each  month.  How  much  had  he 
in  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

The  pupil  has  failed  to  get  this  problem  ;  not  because 
he  has  made  mistakes  in  his  work,  but  because  he 
'  had  not  thought  correctly.  He  had  failed  to  think  the 
conditions  in  their  proper  relations.  Don't  send  him 
home  to  work  the  problem  at  night.  Give  him  some 
help  that  will  help  him  to  help  himself. 

Teacher. — What  is  the  question  in  this  problem? 
Pupil. — We  wish  to  find  how  much  Mr.  Brown  had  in 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  year.  T. — Verv  well.  What 
must  we  know  before    we    can  answer  this   question  ? 
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P. — ^We  must  know  how  much  he  put  in.  T. — Read  the 
problem  and  see  whether  that  is  all  we  ,must  know. 
P. — He  took  out  some  money,  so  I  think  we  must  know 
how  much  he  tooit  out,  too.  T. — Can  you  find,  by  read- 
ing, how  much  he  put  in  and  how  much  he  took  out 
during  the  year?  P. — No,  sir  ;  but  we  know  how  much 
he  put  in  every  week,  and  I  know  how  many  weeks  there 
are  in  a  year,  so  I  can  find  out  how  much  he  put  in 
during  the  year  ;  and  I  can  find  how  much  he  took  out, 
because  the  problem  tells  how  much  he  drew  out  e?ich 
month,  and  I  know  how  many  months  there  are  in  a  year. 
The  pupil  has  received  enough  help.  Let  him  try  the 
problem.  See  that  he  has  another  one  as  difficult  but 
not  like  it.  He  will  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  required  and  what  he  must  know  in  order  to 
get  what  is  required.  He  will  have  a  clear  purpose  in 
mind  and  this  purpose  will  lead  him  to  think  the  process. 
Give  him  a  problem  of  this  sort: — A  boy  earns  $5  a  week 
and  spend  $8  a  month.  How  many  months  will  it  take 
him  to  pay  for  a  safety  that  cost  $48? 


FOR  FIRST  YEAR  PUPILS. 


The  following  is  a  story  made  by  the  teacher  of  first 
year  children.  It  may  be  used  with  the  children  after 
they  have  made  a  collection  of  these  leaves,  and  have 
studied  them  with  the  teacher.  She  leads  them  to  see 
all  that  they  can  see.  What  they  cannot  see  for  them- 
selves she  tells  them. 

STORY   OF   A  MAPIvE   LEJAF. 

I. 

I  am  a  maple  leaf. 

See  my  pretty  red  and  yellow  dress ! 
4 
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Once  I  was  a  little  green  leaf. 

Then  I  was  youngi 

I  am  a  year  old  now. 

Last  fall  I  was  wrapped  up  in  a  little  bud. 

I  was  very  little  then. 

I  slept  all  winter. 

One  day  last  spring  I  waked  up. 

I  was  very  warm. 

So  I  began  to  throw  off  my  blanket. 

II. 

I  soon  found  that  I  had  something  to  do. 

I  was  not  made  just  to  play. 

I  took  in  air  for  the  tree. 

The  roots  took  in  sap  from  the  ground. 

The  tree  sent  all  the  sap  out  to  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
leaves. 

The  air  we  took  in  changed  it  to  good  sap. 

We  sent  the  sap  back  all  through  the  tree. 

That  made  it  grow  bigger. 

I  could  not  do  much  by.  myself. 

But  all  of  us  have  made  a  new  ring  of  wood  for  the 
tree. 

It  is  nice  to  think  we  have  made  our  home  tree  bigger. 

We  are  glad  we  could  do  something. 

III. 

We  have  had  a  good  time  while  we  have  been  at  work. 

We  have  danced  in  the  wind. 

We  have  seen  the  blue  sky  and  bright  sun. 

We  have  seen  the  flowers  and  bees»  all  busy  and  happy. 

We  have  heard  the  birds  sing. 

We  have  seen  them  at  their  work. 

We  have  seen  a  little  brook  running  by. 

We  have  listened  to  its  chatter. 
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We  have  learned  that  it,  too,  had  something  to  do. 
We  have  not  seen  anything*  that  was  idle. 
Everything"  has  its  part  to  do  in  this  big  world. 

IV. 

Not  long  ago  North  Wind  brought  us  word  from  Jack 
Frost. 
He  said,  **You  have  done  well,  little  leaves. 
"You  have  been  busy  and  happy  all  summer. 
**Now  your  work-time  is  over. 

**I  will  give  you  each  a  beautiful  dress  for  holiday. 
**I  will  send  the  wind  to  take  you  off  on  a  little  journey.  *' 
So  these  beautiful  dresses  came  to  us. 
And  away  we  went  with  the  wind. 
By  and  by  our  play  will  be  over. 
We  will  go  to  sleep. 
Then  a  soft,  white  cover  will  be  laid  upon  us. 

M.  F.  B. 


i  A  LANGUAGE  EXERCISE. 


Take  a  selection  from  the  reader  and  have  pupils  ana- 
lyze it,  showing  the  use  of  each  word,  phrase  and  clause. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  pupils  classify  them,  how- 
ever. Classification  will  grow  out  of  this  exercise. 
Words  are  classified  on  basis  of  use  and  meaning,  so,  be- 
fore they  can  be  intelligently  classified,  the  use  and 
meaning  must  be  seen. 

Take  the  selection  on  page  75  of  the  Indiana  Fourth 
Reader.  It  is  Longfellow's  **The  Day  is  Done."  Let 
the  pupil  give  such  an  analysis  as  follows:  In  the  first 
stanza  the  words  the  day  express  what  the  author  thought 
about.  The  words  is  done  express  what  he  thought  of 
the  day,  i.  e.,  it  was  finis^hed.     The  words  the  darkness 
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express  another  thing  he  thought  about,  and  the  words 
falls  ftom  the  wings  of  nighty  as  a  feather  is  wafted  dovon- 
ward  from  an  eagle  in  its  flighty  express  what  he  thought 
about  the  darkness.  '*From  the  wings  of  night"  tells 
what  the  darkness  falls  from.  **As  a  feather  is  wafted 
downward  from  an  eagle  in  its  flight"  tells  how  the 
darkness  falls. 

Just  here  some  pupil  may  say  that  night  has  no  wings. 
*'But  the  author  says  it  has,"  says  the  teacher.  Our 
little  doubter  is  not  convinced  by  this.  We  are  glad  he 
is  not.  He  will,  if  properly  taught,  begin  to  look  for 
the  author's  meaning.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  w^ork 
of  the  language  analysis,  but  it  is  the  work  of  the  read- 
ing lesson.  But  language  analysis  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward interpretation. 

The  first  stanza  is  now  left,  and  attention  is  given  to 
the  second.  The  pupil  says  that  there  are  two  state- 
ments in  this  stanza.     The  first  one  is: 

**I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 
Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist.'* 

In  this  statement  the  word  /  expresses  to  us  the  au- 
thor. All  the  rest  of  the  sentence  expresses  what  he 
did.  He  saw  lights.  **Of  the  village"  tells  what  lights 
he  saw.  **Gleam  through  rain  and  mist"  tell  what  the 
lights  did. 

In  the  second  statement  the  words  a  feeling  of  sadness 
that  my  soul  can  not  resist  is  the  subject,  and  comes  over 
m3  is  the  predicate.  The  word  feeling  is  the  name  of 
that  which  comes  over  him.  Of  sadness  expresses  the 
kind  of  feeling.  *'That  my  soul  can  not  resist"  further 
describes  feeling. 

This  analysis  may  be  pushed  further.  The  teacher 
may  ask  whose  soul  is  referred  to  in  the  last  line  of  the 
second  stanza?    * 'Longfellow's. "    T. — What  word  sh  . 

ow 
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this?  P. — The  word  my.  T. — What  does  the  word  me 
mean  in  the  first  line  of  the  fourth  stanza?  P. — It 
means  Longfellow.  T. — ^What  does  the  word  that  in  the 
fourth  line  mean?  P. — It  means  heartfelt  lay,  or  what 
he  wished  some  one  to  read  to  him. 


LEND   A_  HAND. 

**I«ook  Qp  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Iiook  oat  and  not  in; 
I<end  a  hand.** 


•BAVE  YOU  ''PEAS  IN  YOUR  SHOES?" 


BY  MRS.    E.    E.    OLrCOTT. 


The  swift,  pleasant  holidays  were  drawing*  to  a  close. 
Two  sisters  sat  in  a  cosy-room,  the  one  with  a  book,  the 
other  with  her  water-colors,  enjoying  the  last  afternoon 
at  home.  Both  were  teachers ;  the  elder  with  eight 
years'  experience,  the  younger « with  half  as  many  months. 

Margaret  glanced  up  from  her  reading.  **You  must 
be  painting  gloomy  scenes  if  your  face  reflects  your 
work,  Elsie,"  she  said,  adding  shrewdly:  * 'Didn't  you 
say  your  school  work  was  pleasant?" 

**  Yes,  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  enjoy  it,  but — I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  boil  the  peas!  Most  of  my  pupils  are 
unusually  apt,  but  there  are  two  who  are  so  un-apt  and 
so  annoying  that  I  christened  them  *  the  peas  in  my 
shoes.'  You  know  that  in  the  good  old  days,  to  humble 
the  flesh  and  to  chasten  the  spirit,  people  went  on  pil- 
grimages. Sometimes  ttey  went  fasting,  sometimes 
half  clad  and  sometimes  limping  painfully  with  peas  in 
their  shoes.  There  runs  a  story  in  this  wise:  Two  pil- 
grims made  a  vow  to  walk  to  a  distant  shrine  with  peas 
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in  their  shoes,  One  limped  on  painfully,  the  other 
tripped  gaily  along.  The  sufferer  begged  for  the  secret 
of  such  ease  in  traveling.  *Oh'  said  his  fellow-pilgrim; 
*I  boiled  the  peas!' .  Now  I  have  a  fancy  that  the  self- 
control  and  patience  I  must  exercise  in  dealing  with  those 
two  sources  of  vexation  will  bring  me  a  spiritual  reward. 
But  my  conscience  would  not  upbraid,  nay,  it  would  com- 
mend, could  I  discover -how  my  metaphorical  peas  could 
be  boiled!" 

"Give  me  a  sketch  of  them,"  said  Margaret,  **perhai)s 
I  may  help  to  set  them  simmering.  The  name  is  a  bit 
odd,  but  I  think  the  old  Greek  pedagogues  must,  some- 
times, have  had  peas  to  teach  and  I  have  known  many  a 
one  in  my  time." 

*'  'Sketch  them!'  Well,  they  are  not  poetical  enough 
to  look  upon  but  they  would  suggest  a  bit  of  poetry: 

*  *We  are  nettles  some  of  us, 

And  give  offence  by  spring-ing*." 

**They  are  not  related  by  blood,  but  are  twins  in  stu- 
pidity. Indeed,  they  may  well  be  called  peas,  so  alike, 
are  they  in  dullness  of  intellect.  They  don't  even  absorb 
learning!  After  weeks  .of  patient  endeavor  on  my  pa:t^ 
I  called  on  Lou  to  read  'a  (chair,'  a  picture,)  she  said, 
*my  horse'!  Her  twin  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  for, 
when  I  asked  him  to  read  'the  (hat',  a  picture,)  Sherman 
said,  *'dis  iss  a  dubby,"  (thisisa  Derby).  As  to  num- 
ber work  if  I  say 'Lou,  show  me  four  cubes,' she  will 
gather  up  a  handful  of  cubes  and  cylinders!  If  I  say 
'Sherman,  you  have  one  stick;  if  Lou  gives  you  two  more 
how  many  will  you  have?'  'Ten,'  says  the  Pea,  sweetly! 
I  have  boxes  containing  words  printed  on  small  cards. 
The  rest  of  the  class  can  construct  sentences  with  them, 
supplying  the  punctuation  marks.  As  for  Sherman,  if  I 
print  'girl'  on  the  board  and  say,  'Find  four  cards  like 
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this,'  when  I  examine  his  work  I'll  probably  find  in  a 
row,  ten  or  fifteen  words,  such  as  *p r  e  1 1  y,  dog,  what 
and  the  like!  Lou  can't  be  trusted  to  even  try  to  match 
words.  Whenever  I  gave  her  a  box  of  words,  mutilated 
cards  were  afterwards  found  at  some  distance  from  her 
desk  or  on  the  desk  back  of  her,  or  under  the  desk  in 
front  .of  her.  When  questioned  her  neighbors  declared, 
*Lou  did.ity'  while  she  stoutly,  maintained,  'Meh  din'tl' 
meh  din't!' .  (me  did'nt.)  I  niever  saw  her  tear  or  chew 
a  card  but  when  she  had  no  box  no  torn  words  were 
found!" 

'*  'Can  the  peas  do  any  slate  work?'  Oh,  yes,  Lou 
writes  what  \  call  infinite  m's,  because  nothing  but  the 
size  of  slate  limits  them.  They  stretch  out  something 
like  this  mmmmm.  Sherman  can  make  4's  upside  down, 
and  6's  backward.  Why,  in  the  middle  of  December  I 
tried  to  teach  him  to  write  'he.'     I  guided  his  hand  half 

a  dozen   tinje^,    when  left   to  himself  he  w^rote .     I 

have  taught  those  children  for  four  months,  and  if  I 
should  say  blandly  to  a  visitor,  'This  is  the  first  day  at 
school  for  these  two  little  folks'  he  would  never  doubt  it! 
Yet  they  have  had  as  much  attention  as  any  pupils  in  the 
class. 

'How  do  they  spend  their  time?'  Too  much  of  it  in 
troublesome  idleness.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  several 
times  a  day  Sherman  will  be  found  on  all-fours  scramb- 
ling after  a  marble,  or  piece  of  watch-chain,  or  top,  or 
at  least  a  pin,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  drop  on  the  floor! 
^Suppose  I  deprive  him  of  all  his  treasures?'  Then  he 
forages  on  his  neighbors,  he  p^eps  into  their  lunch,  picks 
up  things  on  their  desks,  and  is  likely  to  transfer  such 
as  he  likes  to  his  pockets. 

Lou  is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  kneeling  on  the  seat  of 
her  desk  inspecting  the  slates  back  of  her.     'Why  don't 
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I  punish  them  severely?'  Because  I  know  if  I  examine 
their  slates,  Lou's  will  be  full  of  infinite  m's,  and  Sher- 
man's will  be  covered  with  inverted  4's  and  6's  ''looking* 
backward."  They  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
done  the  work  assigned,  and  the  rest  of  their  energ'y  is 
running  to  disorder.  Unless  I  terrify  them  I  can  not 
force  them  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  Their  attention 
can  not  be  directed  to  one  thing  for  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes.  'What  is  my  theory  in  regard  to  them?'  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  bright  pupils  have  minds  that  travel 
like  passenger  trains.  Some  of  the  class  are  like  slow 
freig-ht  trains,  but  the  Peas  jog  along  on  ox-carts.  Of 
course  they  can't  keep  up;  they  can't  even  keep  in  sig*ht 
of  the  slow  freights!  I  don't  like  to  punish  them  because 
they  <?an'<  learn." 

*'Well,"  said  Margaret,  musingly,  "they  are  hard 
peas  to  boil.  I  commend  you  for  keeping  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  to  blame  for  lack  of  ability.  They  really 
need  to  have  the  first  week's  work  continued  for  six 
months.  If  they  could  have  a  varying  repetition  of  the 
simple  devices,  and  frequent  change  employed  then,  they 
would  enter  with  zest  into  their  work  and  advance  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  a  day!  Try  to  give  them  some  of  this 
simple  work  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  infinite  m's  and 
inverted  figures.  When  they  come  to  the  recitation,  try 
to  suggest  something  that  they  can  do,  if  it  is  only  to 
point  to  a  (house.)  Make  school  as  pleasant  to  them  as 
circumstances  permit.  Then  wait  philosophically  for 
the  seed  you  have  sown  to  germinate.  "* 

Dear  reader,  have  you  any  Peas  in  your  shoes?  What 
advice  would  you  have  given  Elsie? 
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EDITORIAL. 

Thb  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teacher*. 

When  you  send  *'back*'  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 


Whkn  you  have  matter  for  either  of  the  Departments,  please  direct 
to  the  Department  editor,  and  not  to  this  office. 

Is  IT  I?  Is  IT  I? — Pos&ibly.  During  the  institute  season  several 
teachers  subscribed  for  the  Journai*  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  ;hey  were  to  pay  for  it  not  later  than  January  1, 1893.  It  must  now 
be  said  that  some  of  them  have  forgotten  this  promise. 

The  November  number  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  reprints 
an  article  on  "Primary  Number"  from  the  Indiana  Schooi^  Journal. 
The  article  is  a  good  one,  and  we  commend  Bro.  Findley's  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  it,  but  confess  to  a.  little  surprise  that  the  proper 
credit  is  not  given. 

The  December  Forum  contains  Dr.  Rice*s  third  article  on  *'Our 
Public  School  System.**  The  citiei»  discussed  are  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis.  The  Doctor  places  the  Indianapolis  schools  far  in  advance  of 
any  of  the  other  systems  so  far  discussed.  The  article  is  so  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  thoughtful  teachers  that  the  main  parts  of  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Journai,  in  the  near  future.  The  Forum  articles  are 
causing  a  great  deal  of  talk  among  educational  people,  and  must  result 
in  good. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Again  the  Journal  starts  on  a  new  year;  again  it  looks  back  upon  a 
year's  work  faithfully  done,  with  hopes  that  its  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain;  again  it  looks  forward  to  another  year's  work  with  high 
resolves  and  with  an  abiding  faith  that  honest  endeavor  and  hard 
work  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  will  insure  a  fair  degree  of  success; 
again  it  returns  its  sincere  thanks  for  its  numerous  friends  that  have 
been  faithful  to  its  interests  for  many,  many  years;  again  it  wishes  for 
all  its  readers  and  to  all  the  teachers  of  Indiana  a  very  Hoppy  Ntia 
Ymr. 

With  this  issue  the  Journal  enters  upon  its  thirty-eighth  volume, 
and  with  two  exceptions  is  the  oldest  educational  paper  in  the  United 
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States.  T(tnntU'One  of  these  volumes  have  been  issued  by  the  present 
editor,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  recog-niae  and  appreciate  the  loyal  sup- 
port given  him  by  his  fellow  Hoosier  teachers. 

The  Indiana  Journal  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  educational 
papers  in  the  country,  and  the  editor  has  been  able  to  make  it  so  only 
by  the  aid  and  faithful  support  of  the  teachers.  May  the  future  be  as 
productive  of  good  results  as  has  been  the  past,  SLod  nuLy  Indiana  con- 
tinue to  stand  educationally  in  the  front  rank.  To  this  end  the  Jour- 
nal  will  work  during  the  year  1893. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Journal  will  be  found  a  program  for  the  celebration 
of  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22d.  It  is  printed  this  month  so 
as  to  give  ample  time  for  preparation.  The  program  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Elder,  the  author  of  the  popular  Columbus  Day  program,  printed 
in  the  Journal  last  September,  and  is  certainly  a  good  one.  It  i» 
divided  into  small  sections  and  numbered  so  as  to  give  some  part,  if 
possible,  to  every  child  in  school,  It  is  to  be  expected  that  teachers 
will  modify  this  program  to  suit  special  conditions. 

The  Journal  heartily  believes  in  making  use  of  public  days,  holidaySr 
and  anniversaries  to  teach  important  lessons.  Such  occasions  give 
peculiar  opportunities  for  enforcing  lessons  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected. 

February  22  will  afford  peculiar  opportunities  for  enforcing  historic 
and  patriotic  lessons— as  the  whole  thought  of  it  will  be  in  line  with 
the  general  thought  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  the  Columbian 
year.  Let  every  teacher  make  some  appropriate  use  of  the  day,  and 
if  the  accompanying  program  will  in  any  degree  aid,  it  will  have 
served  its  mission. 


A  MUNIFICENT  GIFT  TO  CHICAGO. 

Philip  D.  Armour,  the  millionaire  packer  of  Chicago,  recently  made 
a  Christmas  gift  of  over  $1,500,000  to  that  city.  Absolutely  unknown 
to  the  public,  work  has  been  going  on  for  a  year  past  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  magnificent  building  on  Armour  avenue,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  occupancy.  The  buildinj^-  will  be  known  as  the 
Armour  Institute,  and  will  be  to  Chicago  what  the  Drexel  Institute  is 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pratt  Institute  to  Brooklyn.  In  addition  (to 
this,  Mr.  Armour  gives  $1,400,000  for  its  maintenance.  All  that  money 
and  work  can  do  will  go  to  make  it  the  greatest  institution  for  manual 
training  in  this  country.  It  will  be  a  school  good  enough  for  the 
richest,  and  it  will  reach  out  for  the  poorest.  The  building  and  the 
funds  for  its  support  are  to  be  turned  over  to  a  board  of  directors. 
It  is  expected  that  the  school  will  open  on  the  1st  of  next  September. 
During  the  next  few  months  the  most  complete  apparatus  obtainable 
for  every  branch  and  a  library  on  every  line  of  study  will  be  secured. 
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This  is  Mr.  Armour's  second  great  gift  to  the  people  of  Chicago.  He 
has  established  the  Armour  Mission  and  given  it'  an  endowment  which 
yields  about  $25,000  a  year.  Contrast  Mr.  Armour  with  Jay  Gould, 
who  recently  died  and  left  a  fortune  of  over  sevtn'y  millionst,  and  not 
one  dollar  to  chkrity  or  benevolence.     Comments  are  unnecessary. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Just  as  we  g^  to  press,  word  comes  that  space  has  been  assigned  for 
the  educational  exhibit.  This  is  well,  for  nothing  very  definite  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  planning  the  exhibit  till  the  exact  amount  of 
space  to  be  occupied  was  knowA.  The  work  can  now  go  forward  with- 
out  interruption.  ^ 

The  Penny  Fund  collection  seems  to  be  giving  trouble  to  some  per- 
sons with  vivid  imaginations  and  suspicious  natures.  It  has  been 
reported  and  even  published  in  a  few  local  papers  that  the  fund  is  being 
diverted  from  its  proper  use  to  **pay  salaries"  to  the  originator  and 
promoters  of  the  scheme.  Such  a  charge  or  insinuation  is  wholly- 
gratuitous  and  without  foundation  in  fact.  Every  cent  collected 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  treasUi^er,  Mr.  Peele,  and  not  a  dollar 
can  be  paid  out  except  by  vote  of  the  Board.  This  being  true,  no 
single  member  can  get  a  dime  improperly  without  involving  the  integ- 
rity of  the  whole  Board.  .  . 

Further,  no  member  of .  the  Board  can  get  pay  for  services  as  such 
member.  He  is  allowed'  actual  expenses,  which  he  must  make  oath  to^ 
and  then  he  is  paid  out  of  the  '^general  fund"  as  the  law  provides. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hailmann  gets  pay  for  his  services,  and  what  rea- 
sonable person  will  say  he  should  not?  He  gave  up-  the  superintend-^ 
ency  of  the  LaPorte  schools,  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work, 
and  is  earning  more  than  he  gets.  No  other  member  of  the  committee 
has  ever  received  one  dollar  for  services. 

The  Board  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  getting  a  person  so  unque»- 
tionably  qualified  as  is  Mr.  Hailmann  to  undertake  the  responsible 
work,  and  these  criticisms  come  in  very  bad  taste,  and,  doubtless,  have 
their  origin  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  If  teachers  and  superintendents 
will  but  do  their  parts  faithfully,  Mr.  Hailmann  will  make  an. exhibit 
that  will  be  an  honor  to  the  state. 


GRADING  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  an  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  on  "Grading  in 
Country  Schools,"  in  which  he  makes  some  remarkable  statements. 
He  says  :  **In  my  opinion  there  is  no  worse  evil  in  the  country  schools 
than  the  classification  of  pupils,  which  is  attempted  in  many  states 
under  the  supposition  that  what  has  proved  a  good  thing  in  the  very 
large  schools  of  cities,  would  be  beneficial  if  partially  adopted  in  the 
small  schools  of  the  rural  districts." 
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And  a^ain :  '*In  the  ungraded  schools  there  is  a  chance  for  the 
brig-ht  and  industrious  pupil  to  make  g-ood  prog-ress  by  aid  of  a  g-ood 
text-book  without  much  aid  from  the  teacher.  I  do  not  consider  the 
evils  of  the  -ungraded  school  to  be  so  g-reat  as  those  of  the  partially 
g-raded  schools.    ♦    *    *    They  are  stiflers  of  talent  in  most  cases." 

In  the  face  of  what  Indiana  and  many  other  states  have  been  strug- 
gling for  for  many  years,  the  above  are  remarkable  statements.  His 
arguments  are  all  against  the  abn»eM  of  grading,  and  not  against  grad- 
ing itself.  Every  argument  against  grading  the  country  schools  will 
lie  against  grading  the  city  schools ;  and  every  argument  in  favor  of 
grading  the  city  schools  can  be  used  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  grad- 
ing the  country  schools.  Dr.  Harris  is  high  authority,  and  is  generally 
right  in  his  educational  propositions,  but,  for  once,  he  is  wrong — 
absolutely  wrong.  The  judgment  of  a  sensible  county  superintendent, 
who  has  had  experience,  is  worth  more  on  a  practical  matter  of  this  sort 
than  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Harris's 
article  is  valuable,  in  that  it  shows  that  the  ungraded  condition  of 
schools  has  compensations,  and  further,  and  what  is  of  vastly  more 
importance,  it  shows  that  gra*Hug  may  be  carried  too  far. 

When  a  teacher  or  superintendent  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  a 
school  must  be  graded  -  and  at  once ;  and  that  every  child  must  be  in 
some  one  grade,  evil,  and  certain  evil,  is  sure  to  follow.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  one  essential  thing  in  the  organization  of  a  school 
is  not  grading,  but  that  each  child  shall  be  provided  with  such  work  as 
shall  be  beet  suited  to  his  requirements.  The  main  question  is  not 
what  does  the  c'rading  require,  but  what  does  the  child  require.  Grad- 
ing does  not  mean  the  repression  of  the  bright  pupils  and  the  over- 
crowding of  the  dull  ones,  in  the  country  schools  any  more  than  in  the 
city  schools ;  but  it  does  mean  that  a  child  must  keep  all  his  studies  up 
to  about  the  same  stage  of  advancement.  The  old  method,  the  go-aa- 
you-please  method—  Dr.  Harris's  method — means  that  a  child  may  take 
arithmetic,  or  history,  or  any  subject  that  he  likes,  and  by  the  "aid  of  a 
good  text-book,  without  much  aid  from  the  teacher,"  make  **good 
progress"  in  this  branch,  while  grammar,  or  some  other  branch,  is 
wholly  neglected.  Grading,  when  applied  in  time,  can  prevent  this 
uneven,  **lop-sided"  condition  found  among  children  in  ungraded 
schools,  but  when  it  once  exists  it  cannot  be  corrected  at  once,  without 
doing  great  wrong  to  the  children. 

Common  sense  will  suggest  how  best  to  correct  existing  evils,  and 
how  best  to  deal  with  individual  cases.  Indiana  teachers  who  have 
tried  grading  in  the  country  schools  for  years  will  not  take  kindly  to 
Dr.  Harris's  ideas. 


WHAT  APPARATUS  TO  BUY. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  teacher's  letter :  "Our  trustee  has 
just  bought  a  $35  chart  and  a  $20  globe.  I  had  asked  for  dictionaries, 
door-scrapers,  door-mats,  and   a  set  of  the  Reading  Circle  books,  and 
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could  not  get  them.  I  do  not  doubt  the  g-ood  intentions  of  the  trustee, 
but  the  old  g-lobe  would  have  served  every  purpose,  and  I  can  make  but 
little  use  of  the  chart.     What  can  I  do?" 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  money  squandered  on  hig-h-priced  maps, 
g'lobes,  tellurians,  etc.  In  some  counties  the  Board  of  Education  has 
made  a  rule  that  no  apparatus  shall  be  bought  except  such  as  has  been 
coflMdered  by  the  board  and  recommended  by  the  superintendent,  with 
definite  prices  determined.  This  plan  saves  th«  trustee  annoyance, 
secures  the  best  appliances  and  saves  the  people  money. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


Reading. — Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear 

The  lig"ht  of  a  pleasant  spirit  there, 

It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair. 

Beautiful  hands  are  they  that  do 

Deeds  that  are  noble,  g-ood  and  true. 

Busy  with  them  the  long  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  they  that  go 

Swiftly  to  lighten  another's  woe. 
Through  summer's  heat  or  winter's  snow. 

Beautiful  children,  if  rich  or  poor. 

Who  walk  the  pathway  sweet  and  pure. 

That  leads  to  the  mansion  strong  and  sure. — Anon» 

1.  Till  what  you  would  do  with  this  selection  for  a  class  of  ten-year- 
old  pupils.  30 

2.  How  will  pupils  be  helped  with  reading  by  committing  pieces  to 
memory  and  reciting  them?  10 

3.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  may  the  reading  of  a  pupil  be 
criticised  to  advantage  by  his  classmates?  10 

4.  Define  accent.  How  far  should  pupils  be  advanced  before  the 
teacher  may  safely  undertake  to  make  the  distinction  between  primary 
and  secondary  accent  on  words?  10 

5.  Read  a  selection  indicated  by  the  superintendent.  40 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  State  at  what  jwints  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
North  America  discoveries  were  made  by  different  European  nations, 
and  the  effects  of  these  discoveries. 

2.  Name  ten  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  four  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Revolutionary  per- 
iod and  state  what  was  the  most  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character 
of  each,  and  in  what  each  most  influenced  our  history. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Burgoyne's  invasion  and  surrender,  and  state 
why  it  was  important. 
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5.  Show  the  bearing  of  each  of  the  following-  events  upon  slavery: 
(a)  Passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1737.  (6)  Mexican  War.  (c)  Dred 
Scott  Decision. 

6.  Ivocate  Fort  Duquesne,  Ticonderoga,  Yorktown,  Fort  Donelson, 
Lookout  Mountain. 

Arithmetic- — 1.  If  it  costs  75c  a  cord  to  saw  6-foot  wood  into  two 
pieces,  how  much  will  it  cost,  at  the  same  rate,  to  .saw  7  cords  of  6-foot 
wood  into  three  pieces? 

2.  Divide  5-7  by  % ,  and  develop  from  your  work  a  rule  for  dividing 
one  fraction  by  another. 

3.  A  man  buys  railroad  stock  at  25%  discount,  and  afterwards  sells 
it  at  15%    discount;  what  per  cent,  does  he  make  by  the  transaction? 

4.  A  workman  who  can  make  a  suit  of  clothes  in  2^  days  receives 
$2.80  per  day;  how  much  should  be  paid  per  day  to  a  workman  who 
takes  3^  days  to  make  a  similar  suit? 

5.  Sold  a  car-load  of  stock  for  $900  and  invested  the  net  proceeds  in 
sugar,  receiving  a  commission  of  ^  per  cent,  on  each  transaction;  how 
much  was  my  whole  commission? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  square  root  and  the  cube  root 
of  2.985984? 

7.  What  is  a  duty?.  Name  and  explain  two  kinds.  Illustrate  the 
method  of  their  computation  by  an  importation  of  woolens  which  pay 
both  kinds  of  duty.        . 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  25  pieces  of  scantling  5  in.  by  3}4  in.,  15  ft.  long, 
at  $10.25  per  M. 

Physioi«ogy. — (Answer  seven  questions.)  1.  Describe  the  shoulder 
and  pelvic  girdles. 

2.  Differences  in  structure  and  work  between  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary muscles. 

3.  Name  the  vessels  opening  into  and  from  the  heart. 

4.  Kinds  and  structure  of  teeth. 

5.  Structure  of  liver. 

6.  How  are  interchanges  between  blood  and  air  effected? 

7.  Structure  of  spinal  cord. 

8.  Course  and  function  of  Eustachian  tube. 

ORAidMAR. — "We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet, 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet..** 

— Dr.  Holland, 

1.  Which  is  the  principle  clause?    How  many  subordinate  ones? 

2.  Give  construction  of  that  in  the  last  line 

3.  Is  the  phrase  **of  good  and  gain,**  adjective  or  adverbial?    Why? 

4.  Parse  **deposed.**    What  is  the  construction  of  the  phrase  "under 
.our  feet?** 

5.  Explain  the  construction  of  "passion.** 
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6.  What  is  the  case  of  "ills?"     Parse  "ffood." 

7.  Explain  the  construction  and  use  of  the  word  "what." 

I  8.    Write  a  sentence  containing-  an  adjective  phrase  and  an   adverb- 

ial clause  and  one  containing-  an   adverbial  phrase   and   an   adjective 
clause.    Designate  each. 
9.    What  parts  of  speech  may  be  the  subject  of  a  sentence? 

Science  of  Education.— Discuss  any  two  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  Reformation  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

2.  Froebel  and  the  kinderg-arten. 

3.  Eklucational  doctrine  of  John  L/Ocke. 

4.  Elementary  education  in  England. 

5.  The  training-  of  teachers  in  Germany. 
.   6.  The  practical  in  education. 

!  Geography. — 1.    Name  and  locate  two  groups  of  continental  and 

three  groups  of  oceanic  islands.  10 

2.  What  faculties  of  mind  are  chiefly  exercised  in   the  study  of 
^^graphy?    How?  20 

3.  How  do  forests  affect  the  climate  of  a  country?  10 

4.  Discuss  the  relation  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of   a 

'  -country.  20 

5.  What  larg^e  cities  of  the  United  States  are  on  or  near  the  fortieth 

I  parallel  of  latitude?  ^  10 

6.  Name  the  chief  productions  of  Australia.  10 

7.  Give  uses  of  ocean  currents  and  name  and  locate  three  important 
•ones.  20 


EvANGBUNB. — 1.    What  are  the  elements  of  streng-th  in  Long^Tel- 

Iow*8  writing's?  20 

2.  Describe  the  embarkation.  20 

3.  Give  brief  outline  of  Evang-eline's  search  for  Gabriel.  20 

4.  Describe  the  village  of  Grand-Pre.  10 

5.  Give  occupation  pf  the  Acadians.  10 
8.    Name  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  poem,  and  character- 
ize each  in  a  single  sentence.  20 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Reading. — ^1.  The  pupil  should  be  required  to  tell  what  kind  of  faces 
ihe  author  thought  were  beautiful.  Also  what  kind  of  hands  and  feet 
the  author  thought  were  beautiful;  then  where  was  the  beauty  the 
author  admired,  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  heart  or  soul?  What  kind  of 
beauty  is  certain  ±o  fade?    Then  what  kind  should  we  strive  to  possess? 

2,  If  they  recite  them  properly  they  are  helped  in  thought-reading 
1)y  getting  strongly  impressed  with  the  "writers'  thought  through  the 
extra  effort   put  forth  in  committing  •  the  piece.     They   are   aided  in 
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oral-reading"  by  the  great  amount  of  special  practice  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  piece  properly  for  recitation. 

3.  Criticism  by  the  class  would  apply  only  to  the  oral  expression, 
and  the  value  of  such  criticism  is  questionable;  as  it  is  done  in  many 
places  it  is  positively  injurious.  The  teacher  should  criticise  wrong- 
emphasis  by  questioning-  in  reg-ard  to  the  thought,  and  much  wrong- 
pronunciation  can  be  prevented  by  dictionary  or  other  work  preceding- 
the  recitation. 

4.  Accent  is  a  superior  force  of  voice  upon  some  particular  syllable 
of  a  word.  There  is  no  necessity  of  making  any  special  point  about 
the  distinction  between  the  primary  and  secondary  accent  until  the 
g-rammar  grade  is  reached. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  (a)  The  French  made  discoveries  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  from  which  they  gained  a  foothold  on  the  northern 
portion  of  North  America,  that  they  held  until  1763.  (6)  The  Cabots 
under  Knglish  Commissioners  made  discoveries  and  explorations  from 
Labrador  south  as  far  as  CapeHatteras ;  from  these,  English  settlements 
were  made,  which,  from  time  to  time,  g-rew  more  and  more  extended 
and  powerful  by  conquest,  till  at  last  the  people,  weary  of  oppression 
and  misrule,  struck  for  independence,  and  won.  (c)  The  Spaniards 
made  discoveries  and  explorations  in  Florida  and  adjoining  territory, 
thereby  getting  a  foothold  on  the  main  land,  that  was  not  entirely 
relinquished  until  1819. 

2.  The  New  York  Sun,  The  New  York  World',  The  New  York 
Tribune,  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  The  Philadelphia  Press,  The  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial-Gazette, The  Chicago  Herald,  and  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

3.  (a)  Patrick  Henry — boldness  in  expressing  his  .  opinion ;  his 
influence  in  intensifying  the  feeling  of  independence  and  war  was  very 
powerful. 

(b)  George  Washington — His  unselfish  patriotism ;  it  had  much  to 
do  in  holding  the  patriots  together  in  their  resistance  to  British  oppres- 
sion, and  it  has  influenced  our  history  more  than  any  other  of  his  many 
noble  characteristics. 

(c)  Benjamin  Franklin — wisdom  ;  his  influence  as  a  diplomat  gained 
the  help  of  France,  without  which  the  Revolution  might  not  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

(d)  Bobt.  Morris — honesty  :  he  influenced  several  persons  to  loan  him 
money  to  send  to  Washington  at  a  time  of  great  need  ;  really  his  help 
saved  the  array. 

4.  See  adopted  history,  paragraphs  177  and  179.  The  victory  was 
important  because  it — 

(«)     Cheered  the  patriots  to  renewed  efforts. 

(b)  Broke  up  the  plans  of  the  British. 

(c)  Secured  the  help  of  France. 

5.  (a)    The  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  shut  slavery  out  of  the 
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North-west  Territory.  (6)  The  Mexican  war  broug-ht  an  addition  to 
our  territory,  and  this  addition  brought  up  the  old  question  of  slavery, 
(The  Mexican  war  was  a  war  of  conquest  to  gain  territory  for  the 
extension  of  slavery. — J.  C  Calhoun  ) 

(c)  The  Dred  Scott  Decision  partially  opened  the  way  for  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  in  all  the  states,  north  as  well  as  south. 

6.  Ft.  Duquesne  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  andMononga- 
hela.  Tieonderoga  is  on  the  stream  connecting-  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  Yorktcncn  is  on  a  peninsula  and  near  the  mouth  of  York 
River,  flowing  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Ft.  Donelson  is  in  north-western 
Tennessee,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Lookout  Moun- 
tain is  in  Tennessee,  a  little  south  of  Chattanooga. 

Physioi:.ogy. — 1.     See  pag-e  48  .and  page  50  of  the  adopted  physiolog-y* 

2.  The  muscle  cells  differ  in  voluntary,  and  in  involuntary  muscles. 
The  cells  of  the  voluntary  muscles  show  on  their  surfaces  very  fine 
lines,  and  are  called  striated  muscular  fibres.  The  cells  of  the  involr 
iintary  muscles  show  no.  striations,  and  hence  are  called  non-striated 
or  smooth  fibers.     (See  pag-es  69  and  70.) 

3.  The  superior  vena  cava,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  coronary 
vein  open  into  the  right  auricle.  The  openings  into  the  left  auricle  are 
by  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  .  The  pulmonary  artery  arises  from  the 
right  ventricle  ;  the  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle.     (See  page  95.) 

6.  These  interchang-es  are  eflFected  by  mefaps  of  a  device  which  con- 
sists of  a  great  amount  of  thin-walled  tissue  ;  **  and  further  consists  of 
a  means  to  keep  up  a  current  of  air  or  water  on  the  outside  of  the.^kin^ 
and  a  current  of  blood  on  the  inside."  (See  pp.  161,  177,  178  of  adopted 
Phys.)  The  oxygen  of  the  air  passes  through  the  cell-rwall  and  the 
capillary  wall  and  mixes  with  the  blood.  The  C*  Oi  of  the  blood  passes 
through  the  capillary  wall  and  the  cell  wall,  and  is  expelled  from  the 
Inngs  into  the  air. 

Grammar. — 1.  The  principal  clause  is,  *'We  rise,  etc.'*  There  arc 
three  subordinate  clauses. 

2.  "That"  is  a  relative  pronoun,  obj.  of  "meet." 

3.  The  phrase  **  of  g-ood  and  gain  "  is  adverbial,  and  denotes  source; 
indicating  locality  in  the  abstract.  [In  Latin  it  would  be  called  the 
ifenitive  with  the  predicate.] 

4.  **Deix)sed"  is  a  passive  participle  used  as  an  adjective,  and  modi- 
fies "pride."  It  is  from  the  regular  verb  "depose;"  "under  our  feet" 
is  an  adverbal  phrase  denoting-  place  ;  it  modifies  "are." 

5.  "Passion"  is  object  of  the  preposition  "by." 

6.  "Ills"  is  in  the  objective  case  after  "by  ;"  "good"  is  an  adjective 
used  substantively,  and  is  objective  after  "of." 

7.  "What  is  equivalent  to  "that  which;"  "that  is  object  of  "by," 

and  "which"  is  object  of  "mastered." 

8.  (a)    The  speaker    of  the    evening  came  after  the  people  had  gone 

home,    (b)  The  boy  who  toon  the  prize  went  to  the  city. 
5 
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9.  The  noun  and  the  pronoun  (and  any  other  element  that  can  be 
used  substantively ;  as,  the  participle  and  the  infinitive.) 

SciBNCE  OP  Education.— 1  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten,  Intuition 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  method.  He  had  a  great  love  for 
children,  and  believed  that  there  was  notencug-h  unity  in  their  educa- 
tion. After  much  thought  he  conceived  of  the  Kinderg-arten.  At 
Blankenburg  he  held  his  first  school  of  this  kind.  He  first  conceived 
the  idea  from  seeing  a  child  play  at  ball.  In  his  system  certain  appro- 
priate objects,  called  g'if ts,  are  successively  g-iven  to  the  children  at 
proper  times.  These  serve  as  material  for  the  exercises  which  are  to 
be  given.  He  looked  upon  the  child  as  a  plant,  the  school  as  a  g-arden, 
and  the  teachers  as  gardeners  of  childhood.  [Read  section  542  of  Com- 
payre's  History  of  Pedag-ogy  (Payne.)  ] 

(6)  Educational  Doctrine  of  John  Locke,  His  essential  principles 
^ere :  (1)  In  physical  education,  the  hardening  process ;  (2)  in  moral 
education,  the  principle  of  honor,  set  up  as  a  rule  for  the  free  self- 
gt>vernment  of  man ;  (3)  in  intellectual  education,  he  especially  desired 
that  the  practical  be  g-iven  the  foreg'round.  His  hardenini^  process 
went  to  extremes ;  his  ideas  on  moral  education  were  in  advance  of  his 
time,  and  he  deserves  g-reat  credit  for  his  protests  ag-ainst  the  neg-lect 
of  the  moral  nature.  He,  however,  expected  in  children  a  greater 
development  of  the  moral  nature  than  is  possible.  (Read  sections  208- 
223  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy.) 

(c)  The  Pr<wtical  in  Education.  By  this  term  is  meant  that  part  of 
'edfiicatio|i  that  we  can  put  to  use  in  gaining  a  livelihood.  Some  look 
upon  it  as  being  the  only  education  that  the  State  oug^ht  to  g'ive,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  extend  much  beyond  the  three  R'si  -  Butit  Is^ditfi- 
cult  to  draw  the  line  between  the  practical  and  what  might  be  called 
the  ornamental;  and  the  term  is  apt  to  give  one  a  wrong  idea  of  what 
a  true  education  consists,  the  development  of  the  whole  man,  the 
power  to  do  and  to  think — and  not  a  collection  of  unorganized  facts. 

Geography — 1.  (a)  The  Balearic  Isles  and  the  Grecian  Archipelag-o 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  (6)  The  Azores  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Society  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

2.  The  imagincUion — by  picturing  the  scenes  described  in  the  text, 
and  by  taking  imaginary  journeys.  The  understanding — in  comparing* 
different  sections  of  the  country  and  noting  the  different  peoples, 
industries,  etc.;  and  in  noting  the  effect  of  climate  on  life,  and  upon 
the  history  of  peoples.  The  memory — in  storing  away  the  facts  thus 
obtained. 

2.  Forests  afford  protection  from  cold,  and  prevent  drouths  by  pre- 
venting the  ground  from  drying  out.  They  thus  keep  the  air,  in  their 
section  of  the  country,  in  a  vapor-laden  condition,  a  condition  neces- 
sary for  the  bring-ing-about  of  rain.  Hence  rains  are  more  frequent 
in  forest  regions. 

4.     If  the  vegetable  life  is  one  of  grass  and  small  herbs,  we  find 
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l^mlniyorous  animals  which  can  feed  on  the  grass,  and  other  ani- 
mals which  can  creep  or  hide  in  the  g'rass.  The  birds  found  in  such 
places  are  the  quail,  prairie  chicken,  etc. 

If  the  ve^fetable  life  be  forests  bearing*  nuts,  wild  fruits,  etc.,  then 
we  find  those  animals  that  can  climb  and  feed  thereon,  and  birds  that 
live  in  trees.     Where  there  is  no  vegetation,  there  are  no  animals. 

5.  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Columbus,  O.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Spring-field,  111.;  Denver,  Col. 

6.  Wool,  wheat,  cattle,  g-old,  copper,  tin  and  coal. 

7.  Thej  (a)  tend  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  waters; 
ib)  modify  climate;  (c)  keep  the  waters  of  the  oceati  pure  hj  prevent- 
ing stagnation;  {d)  transport  seeds  to  regions  that  are  made  fertile 
and  habitable. 

(a)  The  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  Western  and  Northern  Atlantic.  The 
Japan  current  in  the  Western  and  Northern  Pacific.  The  Antarctic 
current  flowing-  from  the  Antarctic  regions. 

Arithmetic. — ^1.  If  it  costs  75c  to  saw  a  cord  of  wood  into  two  pieces, 
it  will  cost  twice  as  much  to  saw  it  into  three  pieces,  or  $1.50  a  cord. 
7  cords  will  cost  7  times  $1.50,  or  $10.50. 

2.  First,  X  is  contained  in  1  four  times,  and  ^  is  contained  ^  as 
often,  or  |  times.  Now,  if  ^  is  contained  ,in  unity  |  times,  in  f  it  will 
be  contained  )  X  i  times,  whicli  iaiJ.  Hence,  rule — Invert  the  divisor 
and  multiply  the  dividend. 

3.  85^  —  75%  =  10^,  gain, 

10 jfc  -I-  75  =  13M  %  =  his  rate  of  gain, 

4.  By  proportion,  3%:2)i  :  :  $2.80   :  $2.10.  Ans.  ,  ^ : 

5.  X  %  of  $900  =  $6.75  =  Ist  commission ; 
$900  —  $6,75  =  $893.25  =  proceeds ; 
$893.25  H- 1.00^  =  $886.60  =  cost  of  sugar; 
$900  —  $886.60  =  $13.40  =  total  commission. 

6.  *  2.985984  =  1.728. 

•'2.985984  =  1.44. 

1.728  —  1.44  =:  .288,  Ans. 

7.  A  duty  is  a  tax  on  goods  imported  from  a  foreign  country.  A 
specific  duty  is  a  sum  charged  upon  each  yard,  gallon,  pound,  etc., 
regardless  of  its  value.  Advalorem  duty  is  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods. 

niuiBtration — Find  the  duty  on  500  yds.  of  broadcloth  worth  $6  a 
yard,  on  which  is  charged  a  specific  duty  of  $2  a  yard  and  an  advalorem 
doty  of  10%. 

500  X  2  =  $1000  =  specific  duty ; 

500x6X.10=r$300=ad  valorem  duty. 

$1000+$300=S1300  whole  duty. 

5X7X15X12X25X10.25 

8. =$5,605+ 

12  24        1000 
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QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Grboo,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools. 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  tohim.l 


.   QUERIES. 

433.  Is  there  any  way  of  determining"  whether  a  number  is  divisible 
by  7,  without  dividing?  A  Thacher." 

434.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  rooster  as  the  emblem  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party?  J.  D.  DeHukf. 

435.  5  cubic  feet  of  g'old  weigh  98.2  times  as. much  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water;  2  cubic  feet  of  copper  weigh  18  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water:  How  many  cubic  inches  of  water  will  weigh  as  much  as  }  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  gold? 

.Anon. 

436.  Solve  No.  11,  page  19  Ray*s  New  Higher  Arithmetic? 

f,  .  D.  F.  Adams. 

437.  A  debt  of  $1500  bearing  interest  at  6%  is  to  be  paid  in  three 
eqtlul  payments,  the  first  is  to  be  paid  now  and  the  others  in  one  and 
ty^h  y€?ars.     Find  the  payments.  F.  P.  McCoy. 

438.  Why  was  Greenland  so  named?  C.  P.  GiPE. 

439.  What  is  the  Bras  d'Or?  Id. 

440.  It  costs  5  cents  an  acre  to  fence  a  square  field  at  8  cents  a  rod. 
How  many  acres?  L.  M.  Neher. 

ANSNA/ERS. 

423.  No  answer  received.     Will  the  proposer  please  answer? 

424.  It  runs  in  a  northwest  direction  through  the  eastern  part  of  N. 
Carolina,  Virginia,  eastern  Ohio  and  Lake  E^rie.  It  seems  to 
be  moving  westward.  Ed. 

425.  The  cup  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  square  pyramid  whose  sides 
^.re  equilateral  triangles  whose  sides  are  4  inches  each. 

(Then  4* — 2^=  12=square  of  the  altitude  of  one  side, 

•  And  P' .—  2'  =  8  ^uare  of  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid. 

Hence  2V2=:depth  of  the  cup  . 

16X2V2 

and    =15.08494464  cu.  inches  the  contents. 

3  Jas.  H.  St.  Clair. 

426.  No  answer  received. 

427.  Let  66%  %^pure  goods  costing  66%  % 
then  33  »^  %i=adu Iteration  costing  26^^^ 

He  assumes  to  have  paid  100%    for   the  whole  while  they   cost 

only  9V/i  % 

He  sells  at  110% 


r 
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1 10-93M=  16%  %=grain. 

\6yi-h93yi  %=.17?=:rate  of  gain. 

Iv.  M.  Neher. 

CREDITS. 

D.  F.  Adams,  425,   Jas.  H.  St.  Clair,  425-7;   Ernest  Showalter,  435; 
J.  D.  DeHuif ,  419;  L.  M.  Neher,  425-7. 


MISCELLANY. 


IN  INDIANA? 


BY    EI>GAR    PACKARD,    YOUNG  AMERICA,  IND. 


Sweet  Nora,  Pat's  darling*,  had  come  o'er  the  ocean, 
To  brighten  the  home  which  Pat  had  prepared, 

A  shy  little  creature  forever  in  motion 
And  always  in  truth  getting  more  or  less  scared. 

One  day  in  the  yard  she  espied  a  large  turtle. 
And  screaming  quite  loudly  her  Pat  came  to  see; 

"Begorrah,  a  turtle,"  says  Pat,  sort  o*  smilin', 
"The  murtherin'  critter,  do  kill  it,"  says  she. 

So  Pat  got  the  az  and  the  beast  was  divided. 
Both  carcass  and  head  landed  over  the  wall; 

Now  Pat  to  his  work  went,  but  Nora  kept  thinking 
And  wondering  if  beasts  would  not  murder  them  all. 

At  last  she  went  over  to  look  at  the  carcass 
And  murder!  the  demon  was  kicking  the  air. 

Her  screaming  once  more  brought  up  Pat  from  his  labor. 
To  see  what  again  could  be  causing  the  scare. 

Pat  looked  at  the  turtle  with  puzzled  expression; 

Then  acting  most  wisely  and  turning  about, 
Said,  "Nora,  me  darlint,  'tis  plain  as  your  beauty. 

The  critter  is  dead  but  he  hain't  found  it  out!" 

I  And  tis  so  with  teachers  I  often  hear-  told  of 

I  They  kick  to  perfection  and  seem  to  be  stout, 

I  As  teachers,  God  bless  them,  they're  dead  as  a  door  nail 

And  worse  than  all  this,  they  don't  find  it  out. 

I  «   «   « 

i 

I  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  CONVENTION. 

I  [The  Secretanr's  report  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  last  issue  of 

the  JouRNAi,.     The  following  resolutions  ^re  of  general  interest:] 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  City  and  Town 

Superintendents  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Denison  Hotel,  Noy.  17, 

1892.    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Supt,  J.  F, 

Scull,  of  Rochester.     Rosolutions  adopted : 
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Whereas,  one  of  our  honored  members,  D.  H.  Bllison,  superintend* 
ent  of  schools  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  the  next 
General  Assembly,  be  it 

Beaolved^  That  the  superintendents  here  present,  and  all  others  who 
are  members  of  this  Association,. be  requested  to  at  once  write  to  Lrieut. 
Governor-elect  Mortimer  P.  Nye,  to  ask  the  appointment  of  said  D.  H. 
Ellison  to  the  chairmanship  of.  the  Educational  Committee  in  the 
Senate  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  Owing*  to  his. 
wide  experience  in  educational  work,  we  recognize  in  Superintendent 
Ellison  a  man  of  sterling  worth  as  chairman  of  the  aforesaid  com- 
mittee. 

Resolved^  That  we  commend  to  the  legislative  committee  the  need  of 
some  legislation  concerning  the  licensing  of  teachers  whereby  ways 
and  means  shall  be  provided  to  place  in  the  hands  of  city  superintend- 
ents the  matter  as  far  as  relates  to  city  schools. 

Whereas,  Death  has  called  from  us  an  honored  friend  and  co-laborer, 
Supt.  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Bloomington,  and. 

Whereas,  he  has  been  not  only  an  honored  and  useful  member  of 
this  Association,  but  a  prominent  and  aggressive  educator  as  well, 
therefore  be  it 

Besolvedj  That  we  here  publicly  acknowledge  his  valuable  services, 
to  this  Association  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general,  his  great 
worth  as  a  superintendent  and  educational  leader,  and  his  helpful, 
exemplary  life,  that  we  C'"mmend  his  professional  life  as  one  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  that  we  sincerely  deplore  his  deaths 

The  resolutions  on  school  book  law  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Association  of  City  and  Town  Superin- 
tendents profess  its  loyalty  and  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  state 
respecting  school  text-books,  while  it  would  ask  some  modification  of 
the  same,  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  inflexible  nature  of  the  law  works  much  hardship 
and  positive  detriment  to  the  schools  in  towns  and  cities,  from  which 
relief  is  asked. 

Resolved,  That  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  towns  and 
cities  to  adopt  supplementary  school  texts  in  accordance  with  their 
necessities,  as  between  the  two  texts  on  grammar,  under  such  legal 
safeguards  as  the  legislature  may  provide. 

Resolved,  That  provision  should  be  made  allowing  township  trustees 
and  school  boards  a  small  commission  for  handling  books,  making  it 
possible  when  the  convenience  of  patrons  will  be  secured,  to  have  the 
books  sold  by  the  dealers. 

Uesolvpd,  That  the  law  should  permit  greater  latitude  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  matter  of  price,  to  the  end  that  the  best 
books  may  be  secured  for  the  children  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  principle  of  free  text-books  should  be  embodied  in 
the  law,  at  least  as  a  feature  optional  with  school  corporations.  In 
support  of  this,  we  would  refer  to  the  results  of  experience  in  many  of 
oir  states. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,   R.  W.  Wood,    Aurora;      Vice-President,     W.   H.    Sims,. 

Goshen ;    Secretary,   W.  S.  Almond,  Salem ;    Treasurer,  11*.  H,  Jones^ 

Indianapolis. 

Executive  Committee:      Supt.  E.  H.  Butler,  Chairman,    Rushville ; 
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Sitpt.  W.  C.  Belman,  Hammond;  Supt.  W.  H.  Herschman,  Delphi; 
Sopt.  B.  F.  Moore,  Frankfort ;  Supt.  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Washington ;  Supt. 
H.  W.  Bowers,  Winchester ;.  Supt.  W.  D.  Weaver,  Marion. 

J.  F.  Scui,!,,  President. 

R.  W.  Wood,  Secretary. 

T.  F.  FiTZGiBBON,  Ast.  Sec. 


Dbi^awarb  Co.,  after  several  years'  rest,  re-established  a  county 
teachers'  association.    The  meeting*  was  large  and  enthusiastic. 

Henry  Co. — ^The  high  school  teachers  of  this  county  have  formed  a 
Round  Table.  Such  an  organization  ought  to  result  in  pleasure  and 
profit. 

LaGrange  County  at  its  last  association  had  the  largest  and  best 
meeting  in  its  history.  One  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were 
present  and  a  large  contingent  of  visitors. 

Hiram  Hadley,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  still  President  of  the  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  College.  His  recent  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shows  the  college  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Kosciusko  County  sends  a  flattering  report  of  its  Association.  The 
meeting  was  unusually  large  and  the  interest  good.  The  principal 
speaker  was  E.'  C.  Hewett  of  Illinois,  author  of  Hewitt's  Pedagogy. 
For  a  first  meeting  it  was  a  great  success. 

Cass  County  pouuts  its  third  annual  Association  the  best.  Recita- 
tion by  classes  from  the  Logansport  schools  added  interest  and  were 
full  of  practical  suggestions.  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin  who  had  recently 
returned  from  Egypt,  gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  his  travels. 

Fairmount  Academy  continues  to  do  work  of  a  high  order,  .and 
deserves  the  most  liberal  patronage.  The  Academy  recently  met  some 
good  fortune.  Iredell  B.  f^ush,  of  Columbia  City,  recently  donated  to 
it  a  library  worth  more  than  $500.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  all 
over  this  country  that  might  do  such  noble  deeds,  and  thus  spread 
light  and  happiness,  and  they  themselves  not  miss  the  money,  and  be 
a  thousand  times  richer  in  that  which  makes  for  life.  Elwood  O. 
Ellis  is  principal  of  the  Academy. 

Indiana  University  is  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  Within  the 
last  four  years  it  has  doubled  its  attendance,  and  the  attendance  at 
this  time  is  about  one  hundred  more  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  graduating  class  next  June  will  number  8  ventp-seven.  Some  new 
buildings  are  very  much  needed.  The  chapel  now  used  will  not  seat 
more  than  half  the  .students  in  attendance.  .  The  university  is  a  credit 
to  the  state,  and  all  good  citizens  should  be  proud  of  it.  The  new  pres- 
ident, John  M.  Coulter,  took  up  the  work  where  Dr.  Jordan  left  it,  and  is 
carrying  it  forward  with  increased  efficiency. 

McCoRDSViLi^E.  By  your  request,  I  send  statement  of  my  plan  for 
securing  money  to  purchase   Young  People*s  Reading  Circle  books. 
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I  secured  the  "Little  Wouders"  who  g-ave  us  two  elocutionary  enter- 
tainments allowing*  us  one-half  of  the  receipts.  The  two  entertain- 
ments brought  in  $61  of  which  we  received  $30.50.  This  was  invested 
in  reading  circle  books  for  the  various  grades.  Over  75%  of  our  pupils 
have  read  one  or  more  books  and  before  the  term  closes  every  pupil  in 
our  school  will  have  read  at  least  one  book.  The  young  people  take 
hold  of  the  work  with  a  vim  and  this  is  especially  true  where  a  teacher 
enters  into  the  work  heartily.      Our  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

J.  W.  Jay.  • 

Wabash  Coli«bgb.  -  A  year  or  two  ago,  David  B.  Fayerweather  left 
a  bequest  of  $50,000  to  Wabash  College,  The  widow  first  contested  the 
will,  but  a  compromise  was  effected,  which  affected  but  little  tJhe 
amount  left  to  the  college.  Word  has  just  been  received  that  now 
two  nieces  have  brought  suit  contesting  the  will,  alleging  undue  influ- 
ence, etc.  The  result  of  the  suit  cannot  be  foretold.  The  college  has 
already  received  about  half  the  bequest.  Last  June,  Simon  Yandes,  of 
Indianapolis,  who  had  already  given  to  Wabash  CoUeg'e  liberally,'  pro- 
posed to  give  $30,(500  toward  the  endowment  of  another  chair,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  friends  of  the  college  would  raise  an  equal  amount  by 
December  15,  1892.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  $20,000  had  been 
pledged,  and  the' commissioners  of  Montg-omery  county  were  appealed 
to,  to  donate  the  remaining-  $10,000.  This  was  finally  voted,  to  be  paid 
January  15,  18%,  provided,  that  by  that  time  women  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  coUeg-e  on  equal  terms  with  men.  As  the  whole  $60,000  is 
dependendent  upon  this  last  contribution,  the  u  (jiiment  in  favor  of  the 
admission  is  pretty  strong,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  "Yandes 
Chair*'  will  be  endowed.  The  merits  of  the  question,  independent  of 
the  money  inducement,  ought  to  settle  the  question  at  once. 


PERSONAL. 


Miss  Lola  Moss,  formerly  of  Brazil,  is  still  doing  faithful  work  in 
the  Indian  schools  at  Sacaton,  Arizona. 

Miss  Sadie  Montgomery,  a  tutor  in  DePauw  University,  g'oes  to 
Emporia,  Kansas,  to  take  charge  of  the  training  school  department  in 
the  State  Normal. 

F.  J.  Young  is  the  new  superintendent  of  Allen  County.  Mr.  Young- 
is  well  recommended.  He  takes  up  an  important  work,  and  if  he  keeps 
up  the  high  grade  of  work  done  by  his  predecessor,  he  will  deserve 
much  credit. 

President  Joseph,  of  the  Central  Normal  College,  is  now  using-  four 
type-writers  in  his  office  work,  each  machine  being  used  nearly  all  the 
time.  This  last  would  speak  very  well  for  the  school.  A  very  larg« 
spring  term  is  insured. 

D.  H.  Ellison,  formerly  county  superintendent,  but  now  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mitchell  schools,  is  also  a  State  Senator.     While  Mr.  Ellison 
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h  in  the  Senate,  J..  M.  Ca^llahan,  of  the  Mitchell  Normal  school,  will 
take  his  place  in  the  school  work.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Ellison  is  an 
excellent  man,  and  shonld  be  made  chairman  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate. 

Advrhtisemknts.  The  reader  will  notice  that  most  of  the  advertise- 
ments are  new  and  that  all  have  been  re-set  and  re-cast.  It  always 
pays  to  read  the  advertisements.  Only  such  things  are  advertised  as 
teachers  are  supposed  to  be  interested  in.  Read  the  advertisements 
and  g-ain  information  that  will  be  useful  to  you. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  at  Valparaiso,  is  still  on  the  boom, 
^he  attendance  has  so  increased  that  it  became  necessary  to  eiuploX 
two  additional  teachers. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


The  Farmer's  Guide,  published  at  Hunting'ton,  is  an  excellent 
farm  paper. 

Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator  has  been  revised  and  extended  and 
is  the  best  book  of  its  class  on  the  market.  It  calculates  interest,  gives 
rules  for  measuring-  logs,  lumber,  cribs,  wagon-beds,  cisterns,  hay- 
mows, etc.     Every  teacher  and  farmer  should  have  one. 

The  Rn^ERSiDE  Literature  Series,  published  by  Houghton,  MifiElin 
A  Co.^  contain  the  best  literature  at  the  lowest  prices.  They  include 
the  choicest  producti6ns  of  Hans  Anderson,  Scudder,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Hawthorn,  etc.  Many  of  the  selections  are  adapted  partic- 
ularly for  young  people. 

Stories  for  Children,  by  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  contains  simple  lea- 
sons  in  morals,  and  is  designed  as  a  supplementary  reader  for  schools 
and  for  use  at  home.  It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  third  and 
fourth  readers,  both  in  thought  and  language.  It  contains  216  pp. 
Price,  40c.     Leach,  Shewell  A  Sanborn.     Boston  and  New  York. 

American  Young  People  is  a  new  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
the  first  number  of  which  will  appear  in  January.  It  will  take  up  the 
work  of  furnishing  choice  reading  along  the  line  of  American  history 
and  literature,  and  entertaining  matter  of  all  kinds  for  young  people 
and  the  household.  The  subscription  price  will  be  one  dollar  a  year. 
The  publication  office  is  in  Chicago. 

See  Here.— For  three  two-cent  stamps  we  will  send  portraits  of 
Thomas  Jeflferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  author  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
printed  on  heavy  paper  and  suitable  for  framing.  Along  with  these  we 
will  send  twenty-five  membership  certificates  to  "Harper's  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table"  which  give  the  owner  many  privileges.  Teachers 
can  exert  a  great  influence  by  distributing  these  certificates  among 
their  pupils  and  putting  them  in  a  way  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many 
good  things  which  that  excellent  publishing  house,  the  Harper's,  have 
for  all  young  people. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

ScHOOi,  Boards  contemplating'  chatig-es  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manag'er  of  the  Teachers*  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicag^o.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Indiana  Kindkrgartbn  and  Primary  Normai«  Training  Schooi,. — 
This  school  g-rants  annually  eig'hteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantag'es  to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address, 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

B.  A.  Bui^LOCK,  for  several  years  a  .teacher,  is  now  manag'er  of  a 
Mercantile  Ag'ency,  with  headquarters  in  this  city.  Gentlemen  who 
desire  to  change  from  teaching  to  a  more  profitable  occupation  will  do 
well  to  address  B.  A.  Bullock,  General  Manager,  Indianapois,  Ind.    lo-tf 

The  Great  Northwestern  Hotei*  for  the  accomodation  of  visitors, 
to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  Chicag'o,  111.  Advantag'es  afforded 
to  members:  New  hotel  near  g-rounds,  reduced  rates,  easy  payments, 
Easy  walking  distance  from  the  grounds,  enabling  persons  who  are 
fatig'ued  to  easily  reach  their  rooms,  the  privilege  of  occupying  rooms, 
at  any  time  by  giving"  ten  days  notice.  Terms — A  membership  ticket 
for  $2  will  entitle  the  holder  to  the  rate  of  $1  a  day  providing  such 
member  secure  10  days  privileges  paying  for  the  same  on  or  before 
Feb.  1st,  1893.  Upon  receipt  of  above  payment  a  certificate  will  be  is- 
sued guaranteeing-  the  above  priyileg'es.  Location  is  on  Madison  ave. 
and  68th  streets,three  blocks  from  67th  street  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
Hotel  will  accomodate  one  thousand  people  and  will  be  run  on  the  Eu- 
ropean plan  by  a  landlord  of  long-  experience,  prices  for  meals  gtiaran- 
teed  to  be  moderate.  The  Great  Northwestern  will  be  first-class  in 
every  way  with  all  modern  accommodations.  It  is  especially  intended 
to  make  this  hotel  a  pleasant  headquarters  for  Indiana  teachers  and 
their  friends,  and  they  are  rapidly  securing,  memberships.  Only  one- 
fourth  the  capacity  of  the  hotel  wiU  be  sold.  Rates  to  other  than  mem> 
bers  will  be  ^  per  day. 

References :  Editor  of  ScHOOi*  Journai,;  L/.  H.  Jones,  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  G.  W.  Hufford,  Principal  of  High  School  No.  1 ;  M.  K. 
Vinton  A.  Co.  ;  Charles  Martindale,  Atty. ;  R.  O.  Hawkins,  Atty. ; 
Roiigh  Notes  Insurance  Journal ;  A.  M.  Sweeney,  Reporter  of  Supreme 
Court;  Fletcher's  Bank.,  all  of  Indianapolis. 

For  further  information  address  Eklgar  J.  Foster,  Gren.  Agt.  for  Ind., 
25  Bast  Market  St.,  Indianapalis,  Ind.  1-lt 

—  I  I  I         ■         .1        _     .11^   III  ■  ■     ■ —  --  ■  ■■    ■■_ 

Liver  Complaint 


Jaundice, 

sick  headaciie,  vertigo, 

biliousness,  and 

dyspepsia, 

cured  by 


*'In  bilious  attacks,  and  for  stck  headache,, 
to  which  I  am  subject,  1  find  no  medicine  so 
effective  as  Ayer's  Pills."  — Chas.  Gamblni,. 
Smith's  Baaoh,  Sonoma  Co.,  GaL 

**I  was  troubled  with  sick  headache  for  ten 
years,  bat  was  flnally  cured  by  using  Ayer** 
Pills."— P.  J.  Haag,  Scott,  Wis. 


Ayer's  Catiiartic  Pills 

)'^8ptfedbyI>r.J.O.Ayer&Co..Lowe]l,lCaas.    Evory    DOSS    EffeCtlVS* 
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,     INDIANA   STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

''J  ■  — ;  . 

The  XXXIXth  annual  session  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Plymouth  Church, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Dec.  27,  28,  29,  1892. 

In  the  absence  of  the  retiring  President,  E.  A.  Bryan, 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  H. 
W.  Monical,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  27,  and  the  audience 
listened  to  a  strong  and  interesting  address  by  the 
incoming  President,  J.  N.  Study,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Teaching*  is  not  only  a  profession — it  is  the  profession  of  profes- 
sions— and  it  demands  a  more  thoroug-h  education  and  a  greater 
adaptability  than  any  other.  It  demands  a  special  study  of  the  human 
mind,  a  complete  education  and  a  certain  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
The  profession  of  a  teacher  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  honorable, 
and  in  ancient  Athens  there  were  no  men  more  highly  honored  than  the 
public  instructors. 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  church  upon  the 
public  education,  Mr.  Study  said  : 

The  convent  was  long  a  barrier  to  free  study  and  certainly  hindered 
the  march  of  education,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  effect  of  the 
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clerical  influence  in  the  educational  system  has  been  lessened.  The 
teacher  in  the  olden  time  was  the  servant  of  the  church  and  at  the 
command  of  the  preacher,  but  that  time  has  passed  and  the  era  of  the 
secular  school  has  come.  The  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  be  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  educational  institutions,  that  can  give  no  reason  for 
their  existence  save  that  of  the  support  of  some  theolog"ical  doctrine. 
The  seg-regation  of  the  school  from  the  church  has  given  the  teachers 
gigantic  studies  in  the  field  of  universal  knowledge.  The  educational 
profession  has  not  yet  come  to  the  fullness  to  which  it  must  come  before 
the  problem  of  universal  education  can  be  solved. 

The  youth  from  college  may  make  a  good  teacher  after  awhile,  but  it 
will  be  with  a  waste  of  material  and  a  rank  injustice  to  the  young 
intrusted  to  his  care  that  he  will  come  to  be  fit  for  the  higher  branches 
of  teaching.  The  teaching  force  of  the  state  is  made  up  of  those  who 
follow  teaching  as  a  merely  temporary  occupation,  for  no  man  can  be 
expected  to  give  up  his  life  to  a  work  that  pays  less  than  the  Homestead 
men  were  getting  when  they  struck  for  higher  wages. 

The  address  insisted  that  the  standard  of  admission 
into  the  teacher's  position  should  be  raised  and  the  tenure 
made  more  secure  by  prohibiting  removals  except  for 
•cause.  His  argument  was  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  demand  a  system  of  schools  taught  by  a  stable 
corps  of  trained  professional  teachers,  something  that  we 
do  not  now  have;  that  such  a  corps  of  teachers  could  not 
be  had  under  the  present  system  of  admission  to  the 
teacher's  position,  nor  could  such  a  corps  of  teachers  be 
established  with  the  present  drift  out  of  the  profession. 

In  considering  the  cause  of  this  drift  the  question  of 
wages  came  in.  The  thought  was  that  the  material 
rewards  are  too  small  to  hold  in  the  profession  many  of 
those  who  should  be  held,  as  he  who  can  succeed  well  as 
a  teacher  can  almost  invariably  succeed  in  other  things 
which  pay  better. 

The  teacher's  calling  is  worse  paid  than  most  other  professions — 
the  ministry  and  literature,  perhaps,  excepted,  and  offers  no  such  great 
prizes  as  both  of  these  offer.  The  head  cutter  of  a  ready-made 
clothing  manufactory  is  paid  more  than  a  university  president.  The 
last  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  shows  the  average 
yearly  salary  of  men  in  the  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  State  to  be  $630, 
of  women,  $453.60.  The  State  at  large,  including  cities,  towns  and 
townships,  shows  annual  salaries  of  men  to  average  $288.60,  of  women. 
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$261.30.  The  reasons  for  this  small  pay  awarded  the  teachers  are — 
first,  the  g'eneral  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  unskilled 
teachmg  is  a  greater  economical  waste  than  unskilled  labor  in  any 
handicraft  or  business  enterprise ;  second,  the  fact  that  where  salaries 
are  paid  to  public  officials  they,  as  a  rule,  are  by  no  means  adequate,  or 
graded  with  any  reference  to  the  true  value  of  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered. The  public  is  prone  to  be  niggardly  in  salaries,  but  lavish  in 
fee  lists— as  evidenced  by  the  salaries  paid  judges  in  comparison  with 
the  incomes  of  the  officials  of  the  courts  over  which  they  preside.  This 
general  tendency  to  keep  salaries  down  is  adverse  to  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  the  teacher.  The  small  and  struggling  college,  financially 
weak,  unable  to  pay  just  compensation  to  its  teachers  exerts,  also,  a 
depreciatory  influence  upon  educational  values. 

The  competition  of  woman  has  tended  to  keep  down  educational  com- 
pensations. From  the  point  where  woman  was  considered  entirely 
unfit  to  teach  at  all,  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  has  swung  almost 
to  the  extremity  of  its  arc.  Men  have  been  gradually  driven  out  of 
the  grades  of  our  public  school  work  until  they  now  are  found  scarcely 
anywhere,  save  in  the  supervisory  and  High  School  forces  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  diminishing  numbers  in  the  district  schools. 

That  woman  can  teach  and  teach  well,  no  one  can  deny,  or  can  wish 
to  deny.  The  coming  into  the  schools  of  the  gifted  women  who  have 
adorned  the  school-room  in  years  past,  and  who  adorn  it  now,  has  been 
to  the  great  and  lasting  advantage  of  the  schools.  But  the  public 
schools  should  not  be  taught  entirely  by  women,  no  more  than  they 
should  be  taught  entirely  by  men,  and  it  has  not  been  to  the  advantage 
of  the  schools  that  they  should  be  so.  nearly  deprived  of  the  services  of 
competent  men  as  teachers. 

If  the  change  had  been  made  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  be- 
cause competent  men  were  not  to  be  found,  it  could  not  be  so  justly 
censured,  but  the  displacing  of  men  has  been  too  much  because  women 
"would  work  for  lower  wages  than  men.  It  has  been  too  much  a  matter 
of  money,  a  competition  in  which  woman  has  been  arrayed  against 
man,  and  woman  against  woman  to  the  end  that  men  have  given  way 
and  women  have  filled  their  places.  This  competition  has  not  been  a 
competition  of  more  merit  but  of  less  money.  So  far  as  I  have  observed 
wherever  it  has  been  loudly  proclaimed  that  no  difference  would  or 
should  be  made  between  the  pay  of  men  and  women  in  the  school, 
women's  pay  has  not  been  raised  to  the  level  of  pay  needed  to  keep  men, 
hut  salaries  rather  have  been  scaled  down  to  the  level  of  woman's 
wages. 

This  competition  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  schools  in  driving  from 
them  competent  teachers,  but  women  themselves  who  are  superior 
teachers  suffer  most  keenly  under  the  present  system  of  admission  in- 
to the  teacher's  office  from  the  competition  of  the  untrained  masses  of 
women,  who  eagerly  seek  places  for  temporary  employment,  with  no 
intention    of    remaining  in   the   schools   longer  than  until  marriage 
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shall  g'ive  them  a  happy  release  from  school-room  duties.  It  is  a  most 
cruel  competition,  for  women  cannot  turn  so  readily  to  more  remunera- 
tive employment  as  can  men,  and  must  submit  to  it  patiently  and  un- 
complaining-ly  for  the  pittance  for  which  the  young"  and  inexperienced 
g-irl  may  be  willing*  to  work. 

Whether  or  not,  as  long  as  our  present  social  arrangements  exist,  as 
long  as  man  must  be  bread-winner  for  wife  and  children,  and  bear  the 
burdens  of  society,  there  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  an  equality  between 
the  pay  of  man  and  woman,  is  a  question  that  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  Twenty-one  years  of  supervisory 
work  has  taught  me  too  much  of  the  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
of  the  women  who  are  in  the  schools,  too  much  of  their  conscientious 
work,  devotion  to  duty,  loyal  submission  to  authority,  readiness  in  car- 
rying out  all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  their  anxious 
care  for  the  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  those  committed  to  their 
care,  for  me  to  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  woman's  work  in  the  public 
schools  or  of  woman  as  an  educational  factor,  but  as  long  as  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  public  schools  is  so  largely  made  up  of  women  as  it  now 
is,  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  that  stable  force  which  alone  can  g"ive 
the  best  educational  results. 

He  Spoke  of  the  life  of  teachers  in  other  countries  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  provided,  and  in  con- 
clusion said: 

Looking  toward  the  future  I  can  see  our  schools  filled  with  teachers 
who  will  be  permanent  and  who  can  work  with  minds  easy  as  to  their 
tenure  of  office  and  who  will  receive  fair  compensation  as  compared 
with  other  professions.  Knowing  that  their  profession  is  most  honor- 
able and  g'ives  chances  for  a  brilliant  future  they  will  help  and  per- 
suade young  men  to  educate  and  fit  themselves  to  become  instructors 
of  the  public- 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Lemon,  Recording* 
Secretary,  was  read  by  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis,  and  its 
acceptance  followed  by  some  complimentary  remarks  as 
to  her  efficient  service  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary,  and 
expressions  of  regret  that  she  should  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  duties  of  that  office.  On  motion  of  M.  Seiler, 
Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  Wabash,  -was  appointed  Record- 
ing Secretary  for  the  session. 

The  President  announced  committees  as  follows: 
On  Reading  Circle  Board— N.  C.  Johnson,  R.  A.  Ogg^ 
S.  E.  Harwood,  F.  A.  Cotton  and  J.  H.  Gardner. 
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On  Resolutions — R.  I.  Hamilton,  Oscar  Baker,  Quit- 
man Jackson,  J.  A.  Zeller  and  W.  F.  L.  Sanders, 

On  Leg^islation — State  Supt.  Vories,  J.  N.  Study,  J. 
W.  Layne,  J.  O.  Lewellen  and  L.  H.  Jones. 

On  the  Propriety  of  securing  Headquarters  for  Teach- 
ers at  World's  Fair — G.  F.  Bass,  C.  W.  Osborne  and 
Edward  Ayres. 

On  Teachers  and  Positions — W.  A.  Bell,  H.  G.  Woody, 
and  P.  P.  Stultz. 

Some  very  excellent  music  was  given  during  the  even- 
ing by  Prof.  George  Hebble.     Adjournment. 

Thursday,  Dec.  28. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Study.  The  first  paper  read  was  by  Supt. 
Jas.  P.  Scull,  Rochester.  The  subject,  **The  Relation 
of  School  Training  to  Good  Citizenship."  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  the  paper  : 

A  THE  RKI,ATION  OF  SCHOOI^  TRAINING  TO  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

y  The  citizen  is  a  person  who  owes  alleg-iance  to  the  State  and  is  en- 
titled to  reciprocal  protection  from  the  State. 

The  State  is  supposed  to  be  ready  and  active  at  all  times  in  its  duty 
of  protection,  and  the  citizen  cannot  abate  one  jot  of  his  duty  toward 
the  state. 

A  State  is  an  association  of  individuals  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  essential  rig-hts  that  can  be  enforced. 

Good  citizenship  implies  g-ood  g-overnment  and  the  converse.     **If  the 

majority  of  a  nation  prefer  bad  g-overnment  they  will  have  it.'*     In  a 

republic  the   people   are   the  final   source  of  power  and  the   fountain 

will  not  rise  hig-her  than  the  fountain  head.     The  venal  voter  is  a  poison 

at  this  fountain  head.     The  ideal  good  citizen  is  the  prop  and  stay  of 

the  ideal  State. 
The  good  citizen's  duty  is  measured  by  what  the  State  gives  to  him, 

according  to  his  ability.  "To  whom  much  is  given,  from  him  much 
shall  be  required."  To  the  most  helpless  citizen  is  the  State's  protec- 
tion due,  as  fully  as  to  the  most  powerful;  to  the  poorest  as  much  as  to 
the  heaviest  tax-payer. 

Horace  Mann  is  quoted  as  saying  that:  "The  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment is  not  that  all  men,  however  unfit,  shall  be  voters,  but  that  every 
man  shall,  by  the  power  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  duty,  become  fit  to  be 
a  voter.  Education  must  prepare  our  citizens  to  become  municipal 
officers,  intellig-ent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators,  or  competent 
jndges  of  leg'islation;  in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life." 
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The  end  of  nature  is  the  production  of  man,  in  the  further  process  of 
his  evolution  he  is  not  to  become  another  being,  but  is  forever  to 
advance  toward  the  unattainable  infinite,  and  this  through  the  agency 
of  forces  within  himself — through  education.  Intelligence  rules.  If 
intelligence  be  universal,  then  will  universal  suffrage  reach  its  highest 
significance. 

If  the  few  be  intelligent,  yet  will  intelligence  rule.  The  unintelligent 
will  be  led  by  the  demagogue.  Intelligence  in  the  voter  implies  more 
than  the  simple  ability  to  read  the  ballot. 

The  duty  of  every  American  citizen  is  to  make  himself  *an  element  of 
good  government.  He  that  fails  in  this  duty,  deliberately,  is  both  a, 
bad  citizen  and  a  bad  Christian. 

The  State  regards  it  so  necessary  for  the  citizen  to  become  learned  in 
eight  certain  studies  that  it  makes  their  teaching  obligatory ;  but 
among  these  eight  is  not  to  be  found  the  specific  teaching  of  civic  duties^ 
as  preparatory  to  intelligent  citizenship.  Is  the  citizen  expected  to 
learn  them  incidentally?  Is  intelligent  citizenship  expected  to  come  to 
him  naturally?  » 

How  have  we  fallen  away  from  the  thought  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists  I 
Peter  Stuyvesant  wrote  in  1642:      "Nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  right  early  instruction  of  youth." 

The  citizen  must  be  taught  in  morals.  Can  moral  and  religious 
training  be  separated?  Some  one  has  said:  "Morals  and  religion  are 
twin  stars — each  revolving  about  the  other,  each  giving  light  and 
receiving  light  from  the  other,  and  both  at  some  angles  shining  as  one 
point  of  divine  light.'* 

Washington  said:  "Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion."  In  the  only  place  in. 
the  Bible  where  religion  is  defined,  St.  James  says:  "Pure  religion, 
and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this:  To  visit  the  f atherles» 
and  widows  in  their  afilictions,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world,"  or,  in  two  words,  Charity  and  Purity. 

As  before  the  age  of  thirteen,  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  have 
finished  their  formal  education,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have 
instruction  in  civic  duties  and  principles,  within  their  comprehension, 
before  they  attain  that  age.  Here  comes  in  the  duty  of  the  State,  if 
such  instruction  be  within  the  province  of  the  State,  to  provide  for 
elementary  instruction  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  This, 
instruction,  if  rightly  given,  will  insure  a  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding  and  practice  of  good  citizenship  as  the  subject 
becomes  more  mature  in  judgment.  The  foreigner  coming  to  our  shores, 
needs  this  instruction  before  he  attains  to  American  citizenship.  Citi- 
zenship has  become  too  cheap. 

To  whom  does  this  matter  of  education  belong?  Dr.  Bonquillon,  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  says:  "Education  belongs  to  the 
individual — physical  and  moral — to  the  family,  to  the  church,  to  the 
State;  to  none  of  them  solely,  but  to  all  four  combined  in  harmonious. 
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working',  for  the  reason  that  man  is  not  an  isolated  being."  The  indi- 
Yidnal  cannot  educate  alone,  nor  can  there  be  education  of  the  indiyid- 
nal  without  his  cooperation.  To  the  best  results  in  everyone's  life 
should  come  the  aid  of  some  strong  personality. 

As  to  the  home  education  to  citizenship,  we  may  note  the  relative 
interest  the  home  and  the  State  may  have  in  the  child.  During  the 
years  of  immaturity  he  is  in  the  home  more  or  less.  Up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  we  may  say  that  he  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  home.  Grad- 
nally  he  throws  ofP  this  dependence  and  makes  a  home  for  himself.  His 
ties  to  the  old  home  are  completely  broken,  or,  at  most,  renewed  by  rare 
letters  or  more  rare  visits.  But  from  his  majority  till  his  death  the 
State  has  a  most  lively  interest  in  him.  As  the  years  go  by  and  he 
accnmulates  projierty  his  prosperity  increases  the  prosperity  of  the 
State.  His  vote  determines  the  security  of  the  State,  his  morality 
fixes  its  character,  his  intelligence  increases  its  vigor,  his  patriotism 
establishes  its  prosperity,  his  care  for  his  children  determines  its  life 
to  coming  generations.  Clearly  the  State's  interest  in  the  child,  senti- 
ment aside,  exceeds  thkt  of  the  home,  and  the  right  to  educate  for  its 
use  is  paramount.  The  church  is  a  recognized  force  in  education,  and 
has  at  times  assumed  its  entire  direction. 

Among  the  most  necessary  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  temporal 
common  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  diffusion  of  human 
knowledge.  Therefore,  civil  authority  has  the  right  to  use  the  means 
for  such  knowledge,  that  is,  teach  it,  or,  rather,  to  have  it  taught  by 
capable  agents. 

Bishop  Spaulding  concedes  the  right  of  the  State  in  educaton:  "To 
protect  itself,  the  State  is  compelled  to  establish  schools,  and  to  see 
that  all  acquire  at  least  the  rudiments  of  letters."  Since  the  State 
mast  educate,  therein  lies  the  warrant  for  the  public  schools.  Kvery- 
thing  necessary  to  constitute  good  citizenship  may,  in  training,  lie 
within  the  province  of  the  public  school.  The  public  school  trains 
more  faithfully  than  the  family  or  the  church  the  high  qualities  of 
punctuality  and  faithfulness  in  meeting  business  obligations.  In 
our  public  schools  is  found  the  best  training  in  obedience  and  in  respect 
for  constituted  authority.  We  do  not  claim  for  them  perfection.  They 
need  trained  teachers. 

Then,  with  the  trained  teacher  in  the  school,  and' the  State  exercising 
its  right  to  see  that  every  child  profits  by  its  beneficence,  we  may  see 
the  voter  **by  the  power  of  reason  and  sense  of  duty"  casting  his  ballot; 
the  pure  municipal  officer,  the  intelligent  juror,  the  honest  witness,  the 
wise  legislator,  the  competent  judge  of  legislation;"  in  fine,  the  man 
to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life"— the  ideal  good  citizen. 

A.  E.  Humke  opened  the  discussion  as  follows: 

We  have  at  present  too  much  cheap  citizenship,  too  much  narrow, 
superficial  citizenship,  too  much  of  an  idea  that  the  State  owes  the 
individual  support  in  many  or  all  lines.       True,   the   State  owes   the 
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individual  protection,  but  he,  in  turn,  has  a  duty  to  the  State.  There 
is  no  objection  to  placing*  flag's  on  school  buildings  and  having  such  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  manifested,  but  do  not  let  it  stop  there,  for  even  a 
tramp  could  do  that  much.  Religion  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  its  relation  to  good  citizenship.  A  g-ood 
citizen  is  one  who  is  a  good  father,  good  mechanic,  good  farmer.  A 
man  of  fine  character  will  be  a  far  better  citizen,  even  if  he  cannot 
read  the  ballot,  than  one  who  can  read,  yet  lacks  this  character.  The 
public  schools  do  this  perfecting  of  character,  and  an  American 
patriot  will  give  support  to  such  a  school.  There  is  one  school,  the 
"public  school;*'  one  language,  the  "English  Language,"  and  one  flag*, 
the  "stars  and  stripes."  Unless  the  school  teaches  the  science  of  life, 
it  is  a  failure.  Natural  science  is  studied  to  discover  the  underlying- 
laws.  Mental  activity  depends  on  law,  as  shown  by  the  study  of 
psychology  and  politics.  Moral  activity  depends  on  law,  as  shown  by 
the  study  of  ethics  and  religion.  Teach  pupils  that  they  exist  under 
law,  and  when  they  fully  comprehend  this  they  are  rationally  free. 

President  Study  made  some  announcements  as  to  R. 
R.  certificates,  meetings  of  various  sections,  and  after  a 
brief  intermission  the  Committee  on  Reading*  Circle 
Board  reported  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

That  Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae  be  retained  as  a  member  of  the  Board; 
that  T.  A.  Mott,  Co.  Supt.,  Wayne  Co.,  succeed  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins; 
that  C.  F.  Paterson,  Co.  Supt.  Johnson  Co.,  succeed  A.  N.  Crecraft. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Teachers's  Reading 
Circle,  and  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Y.  P.  R.  C.  was 
read  by  W.  H.  El$on,  President  of  the  R.  C.  Board  of 
Directors,  and  was  adopted  as  read. 

REPORT  ON   READING   CIRCIvES. 

In  presenting  to  this  Association  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  and  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Young 
People's  Reading  Circle,  your  Board  of  Directors  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  both  Circles  are  in  a  growing  and  prosperous  condition. 
Indeed,  it  is  felt  that  both  are  marvels  of  growth  and  influence,  and 
testify  in  a  most  substantial  manner  to  the  enterprise  and  progressive 
tendency  of  Indiana  teachers.  So  powerful  has  been  the  influence  of 
these  circles  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  schools  that  they  have  firmly 
engrafted  themselves  as  permanent  features  of  our  educational  fabric. 

From  a  membership  of  a  few  hundred  the  first  year,  the  Teachers' 
Circle  has  grown  to  magnificent  proportions,  and  this  year  shows 
a  membership  of  ten  thousand.  The  high  quality  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter leaves  no  doubt  of  its  lasting  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  teacher*s  work.  From  its  organization  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
your  Board  to  select  only  books  of  approved  merit.     Good  books  at  all 
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liazards,  good  books  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  books  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  at  which  publishers  will  allow  their  books  to  be  quoted, 
and  in  this  way  the  hig-h  standard  of  the  reading  matter  submitted 
lias  been  maintained,  and  the  Indiana  Reading  Circle  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  synonym  for  good  books.  There  is  a  business  side 
to  the  question  of  prices,  which  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  and  which 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  the  best  obtain- 
able prices  on  books  and  with  which  your  Board  often  comes  in  contact. 
It  is  this:  The  market  of  Indiana  is  small,  compared  to  the  market  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  Board's  endeavor  to  secure  prices  it  has  found 
that  in  view  of  this  larger  market,  there  is  a  limit  below  which  pub- 
lishers will  not  quote.  By  reason  of  this  fact,  the  Board  has  secured 
from  publishers  a  discount  on  the  sales  of  books  sufficient  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  both  circles,  but  the  large  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing membership  gives  promise  of  larger  revenue  from  this  source,  so 
that  there  may  come  a  time  when  your  Board  of  Directors  may  call 
upon  you  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  with  the  surplus. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  the  Board  has  increased  its  efforts  and 
enlarged  its  field  of  work,  and  in  return  is  rejoiced  at  the  unprece- 
dented growth  of  the  Circle.  We  believe  that  in  point  of  membership, 
in  influence  for  good  in  the  upbuilding  of  school  work,  in  business 
management,  and,  in  fact,  from  every  point  of  view,  the  Indiana  Read- 
ing Circle  will  stand  most  favorably  in  comparison  with  the  26  other 
States  in  the  Union  which  have  R.  C.  organizations,  so  that  in  the 
exhibit  of  Reading  Circle  work  at  the  Columbian  Fair  next  year,  we 
believe  Indiana  teachers  will  be  justly  proud  of  the  grand  work  which 
they  are  doing  in  this  way. 

The  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  is,  too,  most  prosperous.  From 
a  membership  of  two  thousand  the  first  year  it  has  grown  in  four  years 
to  a  membership  of  over  fifty  thousand,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  enrollment  the  present  year  will  exceed  one  hundred  thousand. 
Already  twenty-four  counties  have  reported  a  membership  aggregating 
forty-three  thousand,  so  that  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  is  within  reasonable  probabilities  of  the  present  year's 
work.  The  Board  is  constantly  rejoiced  at  the  gratification  which 
children  manifest  in  the  reading  of  these  excellent  books,  and  is 
assured  that  so  far-reaching  a  movement  gives  abundant  promise  in 
the  influence  on  their  future  lives. 

No  movement  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  Indiana  teachers  that  is 
so  rich  in  promise  as  is  the  Y.  P.  R.  Circle.  Much  care  is  required  in 
the  selection  of  suitable  books  and,  as  in  the  Teachers'  Circle,  the 
qualitp  is  of  supreme  concern.  That  a  book  foi"  children  should  be 
scientific  in  its  treatment,  with  a  pure  action  and  truly  literary  style, 
goes  without  saying.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  Hoosier  that  the 
district  school  is  coming  to  be  the  literary  center  of  the  neighborhood 
and  that  some  valuable  libraries  are  coming  to  be  established  in  them. 
In  spite  of  Kggleston's  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  Indiana  may  to-day  be 
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proud  of  the  fact  that  she  has  more  g'ood  choice  school  libraries  in  her 
district  than  probably  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  to  the  wisdom 
and  enterprise  of  this  Association  of  teachers  in  org-anizing-  the  Teach- 
ers* and  Y.  P.  R.  Circles  must  be  given  the  credit  of  this  promising- 
movement. 

C.  A.  Waldo,  Department  of  Mathematics,  De  Pauw 
University,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 

SCHOI.ARSHIP  V8,   PROPBSSIONAI,  TRAINING. 

Scholarship  is  the  result  of  symmetrical  development.  Culture 
training  leads  to  scholarship.  Professional  training  looks  to  bread 
winning  as  its  aim.  No  special  study  can  claim  to  be  the  foundation 
of  scholarship  but  equal  emphasis  on  several  groups  of  studies.  Pro- 
fessional training"  emphasizes  some  one  line  of  work  upon  which  a 
livelihood  directly  depends.  The  two  kinds  of  training  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  though  one  usually  dominates  the  other.  It  will 
be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher's  ideals. 

School  life  has  four  periods:  first,  the  grades;  second,  the  hig-h  or  sec- 
ondary schools;  third,  the  colleges  and  some  technical  schools;  fourth, 
post-graduate  work.  In  the  grades  all  are  agreed  that  there  is  no 
place  for  professional  training.  The  danger  here  is  from  the  educa- 
tional machine;  the  teacher  finds  it  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  to 
let  the  machine  do  the  thinking,  rather  than  to  develop  individuality 
and  perfect  ideals. 

Next  is  the  high  school.  The  teacher  should  help  the  student  in  a 
choice  of  a  profession,  but  professional  training  cannot  seriously  beg'in 
without  great  danger  of  warping  the  student.  Powers  of  study  and 
concentration  are  needed,  also  self-control  and  though tfulness.  Just 
as  a  student  is  becouiing  a  man  is  not  the  time  to  cut  him  off  from  any 
of  the  studies  that  prepare  him  for  man's  estate.  Observation  also 
shows  that  those  students  are  without  ordinary  limitations  in  their  ad- 
vancement who  make  no  haste  to  enter  upon  their  professional  studies. 
The  teacher  should  still  hold  scholarship  ideals. 

At  the  next  step  all  is  chaos.  Colleges  in  Indiana  are  without  uniform 
standards  of  aclmission  or  of  advancement  toward  deg'rees.  A  long- 
stride  forward  for  Indiana  when  the  colleges  maintain  high  and 
uniform  conditions. 

A  college  course  immensely  increases  a  student's  productivity.  Only 
about  25%  of  the  higher  education  need  be  in  professional  lines.  The 
demand  for  the  professional  is  met  by  the  elective  system.  The  college 
professor  is  prone  to  intense  partisanship.  He  absorbs  all  the  time  of 
the  student  he  can  get  and  filches  from  the  other  departments.  The 
great  teacher  may  devote  his  life  to  a  narrow  specialty  but  if  he  be 
truly  great  he  has  his  roots  in  humanity  and  sympathizes  with  all  that 
develops,  ennobles  and  refines.  Scholarship  in  the  end  must  learn  to 
do  some  one  thing  well.  This  power  is  due  to  society.  Society  demands 
it  and  rewards  it.  But  the  true  teacher  never  forgets  that  "life  is  more 
than  meat  and  body  more  than  raiment." 
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If  now  a  teacher  has  been  true  to  scholarship  ideals,  the  student, 
when  he  arrives  at  his  post  g'raduate  professional  work,  will  come  to 
think  less  of  the  commercial  value  of  that  work  and  more  of  it  as  a 
means  throug'h  which  his  beneficent  contributions  to  humanity  will  be 
maximum.  Scholarship  ideals  at  all  times  are  the  duty  of  the 
teacher. 

An  address  on  the  same  subject  had  been  assigned  to 
R.  G.  Boone,  Department  of  Pedagog-y,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, and  in  his  absence  his  paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Boone.     The  following*  is  an  outline: 

It  was  premised  that  what  is  called  "professional"  does  not  imply 
disreg'ard  of  '^scholastic''  qualifications. 

Speaking-  generally,  what  is  to  be  taught  must  be  known.  He  who 
does  not  have  the  facts  cannot  give  them.  He  who  would  teach  Greek 
must  have  Greek.  Symbols  and  signs,  names,  terms  and  figures, 
social  forms  and  conventions  may  be  taught  simply  as  symbols  and 
signs,  often  by  the  mere  process  of  telling.  For  teaching  on  this  plane, 
information,  abundant,  accurate  and  systematic,  is  of  supreme  consid- 
eration. There  is  no  teaching  without  it.  When  instruction  means 
telling,  there  must  be  something  to  tell.  The  condition  is  equally 
binding  upon  every  teacher,  of  whatever  rank,  in  whatever  subject,  to 
whatever  age  and  attainment.  The  want  is  not  more  felt  in  history 
than  in  science;  in  language  than  in  mathematics.  It  is  particularly 
needed  before  elementary  classes;  it  is  indispensable  in  the  lecture 
room.  It  may  be  frankly  questioned  whether  in  the  flush  of  interest  in 
the  new  profession  for  teachers,  its  advocates  have  not  allowed  them- 
selves, not  to  overrate  the  value  of  pedago'gical  studies,  but  to  minify 
the  professional  advantages  even,  of  an  abundant  and  distinguishing 
culture.  No  amount  of  professional  training  as  such  can  take  the 
place  of  the  wide  acquaintance  with  the  race's  thought,  this  participa- 
tion in  other's  culture  and  achieve  ments  and  success,  this  mastery  of 
science  and  the  humanities. 

The  most  radical  emphasis  farther,  put  upon  "professional"  fitness 
yet  concedes  the  necessary  precedence  of  "academic"  fitness.  Knowl- 
edge must  be  held  as  knowlege  before  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  the  culturing  of  the  child  appears.  An  other- 
wise undisciplined  mind  may  acquire  considerable  insight  into  the 
nature  of  learning,  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the  conditions  of  growth; 
but  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  knowledge,  or  lack  the  resources 
incident  to  personal  experience  and  wide  connections,  his  otherwise 
accurate  conceptions  of  mind  and  learning  and  growth  become  myopic 
and  partial,  and  his  notions  of  education  distorted.  Our  perceptions 
are  rich  according  to  the  content  which  our  conceptions  contribute  to 
our  seeing.  So  the  larger  the  culture  brought  to  bear  in  any  act  of 
teaching,  the  richer,  the  more  fruitful  and  accurate  the  lesson. 

The  teacher  shares  with  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  mason,   the 
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miller,  the  farmer,  the  statesman,  the  need  to  know  the  principles  of  his 
art.  Lress  than  this  means  empirical  work  only.  In  this  consists  the 
difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor;  between  the  artist  and 
the  artisan.  The  one  knows  a  way,  the  other  the  way,  or  the  reason 
for  this  preference  of  ways.  Whatever  the  doing,  it  may  be  or  become 
mechanical.  It  is  made  intelligent  by  finding  and  following  its  law. 
If  the  process  be  putting  an  edge  on  cutlery,  building  a  locomotive, 
editing  a  newspaper,  preaching  a  sermon,  calculating  an  eclipse,  or 
teaching  the  young  idea,  the  principle  equally  applies. 

But  the  teacher,  as  compared  with  most  of  those  mentioned  above,  is 
under  an  added  necessity.  How  to  bring  back  the  native  interest  of 
the  child  if  it  be  lost,  how  to  direct  it  when  active,  and  save  it  from 
waste  and  f  ruitlessness,  is  the  urgent  problem  in  teaching.  But  this 
is  the  particular  view  of  the  school,  not  the  general  one  of  the  scholar. 
It  is  not  meant  that  seholarship  may  not  make  the  didactic  insight 
clearer,  but  that  the  former  may  exist  without  the  latter,  to  the  degree 
that  one  may  be  as  learned  as  Scaliger,  and  be  no  teacher. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  while  the  conditions  of  the  problem  change 
somewhat  with  the  age  c^id  attainments  of  the  student,  the  necessity  is 
neither  less  nor  more  urgent,  that  he  who  would  teach  (in  schools  of 
whatever  rank  or  aim)  should  comprehend  both  the  general  law  and 
the  changing  conditions.  Instruction  in  college  not  less  than  in  the 
elementary  school  is  intelligent  and  fruitful  only  as  it  is  directed  with 
foresight  and  adaptation. 

J.  A.  Zeller,  of  Lafayette,  then  read  the  following- 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Association: 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  instruction  in  vocal  music  is  a  potent  in- 
strumentality for  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  youth 
and, 

Whereas,  The  Indiana  Music  Teachers'  Association  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  instructed  its  Committee  on  Public  Schools  to  secure 
if  possible,  such  legislation,  as  will  give  legal  recognition  to  such  in- 
struction as  a  branch  of  our  education:  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  action  of  the  Indiana  Music  Teachers' 
Association  and  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  author- 
izing Township  Trustees,  Town  Boards  and  School  Commissioners  of 
cities  to  provide  for  such  instruction  and  to  employ  special  teachers 
wherever  they  may  deem  necessary. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  growth.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  President  consisted  of  the  following-: 

Supt.  I^ayne,  E^vansville;|,Supt.  Black,  Michigan  City;  Supt.  Weaver, 
Marion. 
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After  some  announcements  by  Chairman   Seller,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Evening  Session. — Hon.  Andrew  S.  Drapar,  Supt. 
Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  delivered  a  lecture  on 

r  1  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^  AND  REAI,  I,IFE. 

The  great  advance  of  modern  improvements  in  agriculture,  in 
mechanics  and  in  the  arts  has  raised  great  expectations  in  the  world. 
Affairs  are  happening  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  to-night,  the  stories 
of  which  will  be  printed  and  laid  on  our  breakfast  table  to-morrow. 
Some  years  ag'o  the  cultivation  of  g-rains  was  the  chief  industry  of  the 
East,  but  the  march  of  improvement  has  made  it  cheaper  to  buy  grain 
than  to  raise  it.  With  all  this  change  of  industry  and  increase  of  busi- 
ness, men  themselves  have  changed.  One  is  overcome  by  misfortune 
or  accident  and  has  little  chance,  while  another  succeeds.  Activity 
quickens  the  intellect,  and  growth  in  electrical  science  and  mechanical 
improvements  have  quickened  the  wits  of  the  people.  With  all  this 
general  progress,  new  methods  in  education  ace  essential,  for  the  pub- 
lic school  is  to  prepare  people  for  the  battle  of  life.  At  present  educa- 
tion is  in  an  unsettled  condition  ;  the  practical  is  running  rampant  and 
theorists  are  riding  hobby  horses  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  yet  good 
will  come  out  of  what  is  now  little  better  than  chaos,  for,  as  the  Cru- 
sades roused  Europe  and  added  to  its  glory,  so  will  the  asking  and  giv- 
ing, the  thinking  and  doing,  add  to  the  world's  intellectual  strength. 
What  is  education?  *'The  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man, 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,"  is  the  ready  answer.  Yet  a  think- 
ing man  may  ask  is  that  really  education.  A  man  may  understand 
Latin  and  Calculus,  he  may  be  strong  physically  and  mentally,  yet 
not  in  harmony  with  the  world.  He  does  not  know  the  way  to  some  of 
oar  large  cities,  is  liable  to  get  off  a  street  car  on  the  wrong  side  and 
be  killed  by  an  electric  motor.  He  wears  an  old  coat  because  his  philo- 
sophical mind  has  soared  above  clothes  and,  also,  because  he  has  not 
that  which  will  purchase  a  new  one.  A  second  man  may  be  unedu- 
cated, use  bad  grammar,  fill  his  letters  with  mistakes,  and  yet  he  can 
build  houses,  furnish  employment  to  other  men,  keep  the  world  going 
and  put  money  to  its  proper  use.  His  wife  looks  comfortable  and  his 
children  grow  up  sturdy  and  strong,  the  best  of  citizens. 

Must  we  not  leave  our  hide-bound  rules  when  asking  which  of  these 
two  men  has  the  better  education?  Two  women  may  be  compared — the 
one,  a  Vassar  graduate  with  grand  ideas  of  reforming  the  world  and 
a  preacher  of  dress  reform,  yet  who  cannot  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  or  per- 
form any  other  essential  domestic  duties ;  the  other,  a  woman  whose 
home  is  her  castle,  and  who  makes  life  cheerful  for  all  her  associates, 
yet  occasionally  says  "who"  when  "whom"  should  have  been  used. 
Both  may  go  to  heaven,  but  the  latter  is  sure  of  a  front  seat. 

All  education  is  not  to  be  found  in  books,  and  the  best  definition  of 
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education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  human  powers,  or,  as 
Jas.  Mills  says,  **The  end  of  all  education  is  to  render  each  individual 
an  instrument  of  happiness  to  himself  and  to  all  those  with  whom  he 
may  come  in  contact."  To  be  a  success,  education  must  produce  manly 
men  and  womanly  women,  thrifty  in  business  and  helpful  to  others. 
It  will  never  breed  discontent,  but  will  make  a  man  believe  in  himself; 
he  must  help  the  church,  must  be  ready  to  lift  his  hat  in  the  presence 
of  his  country's  flag,  and  to  fight  for  it  when  called  upon.  Education 
has  come  down  from  the  Bast  until  now  the  free  school  of  America  is 
the  greatest  of  all  schools.  Firsts  the  child  of  experience  and  necessity, 
it  has  finally  grown  until  it  is' looked  up  to  and  respected,  and  circum- 
stances are  such  that  the  headquarters  of  the  world's  education  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi./' 

The  birth  of  Christ  was  the  greatest  educational  factor  in  the 
world's  history,  for  the  Bible  became  the  entertainment  of  every  fire- 
side. This  was  one-sided  education,  but  it  raised  the  Universities  of 
Burope  and  made  way  for  further  reformation.  After  all  of  these 
many  forms  of  education  in  China,  India,  Africa  and  Ejgypt,  through 
the  reformation  following  the  Christian  Bra,  it  still  remains  for  Amer- 
ica in  the  nineteenth  century  to  evolve  a  plan  of  education  which  en- 
abled a  man  to  make  the  most  of  himself  without  money  and  without 
price.  While  the  American  free  school  is  imperfect  in  many  respects, 
both  as  to  its  manner  of  teaching,  its  teachers  and  its  officers,  yet  it 
has  a  brighter  future.  Its  corn.er-stone  is  its  generality  and  that  it  is 
obligatory  that  each  township  maintain  a  school  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

Some  things  ought  to  be  taught  more  thoroughly  in  our  public 
schools.  The  love  of  country  and  patriotism;  the  love  of  GDd  and  the 
building  up  of  the  soul;  love  of  music;  love  of  home;  lessons  of  human 
kindness.  Dr.  Rice's  article  in  the  Forum  has  complimented  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis  in  a  manner  that  must  gladden  the  hearts  of 
all  citizens,  not  only  of  that  city,  but  of  the  entire  State/^  The  outlook 
for  Indiana  is  cheering,  and  the  future  lies  in  a  great  measure  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  The  teachers  must  nerve  them- 
selves for  the  work  that  is  before  them  and  take  for  their  motto:  "Look 
up  and  not  down,  look  out,  not  in;  look  forward,  not  back;  lend  a  hand," 
and  the  results  will  be  abundant  and  lasting. 

The  large  audience  gave  close  attention  during  the 
excellent  address,  and  at  its  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  the  speaker,  and  the  session  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Denison. 

This  feature  of  the  Association  was  a  new  one.  A 
very  pleasant  reception  was  given  to  members  of  the 
Association,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Denison  Hotel,  by  the 
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management  of  the  house.  Ltight  refreshments  were 
served  and  an  opportunity  given  for  meeting  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  as  well  as  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  fellow-teachers.  So  the  evening  session  closed, 
having  been  one  of  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

Thursday,  Dec.  29. — The  exercises  of  the  morning 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  Prin.  Funk,  New  Albany. 
W.  W.  Parsons,  Prin.  State  Normal,  delivered  an 
address  on  ''Present  Tendencies  in  Education." 

[This paper  will  appear  in  full  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Journai,. — Ed.] 

Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  opened  the  discussion 
of  this  paper. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  break  the  impression  which  such  an  excellent 
paper  must  make  upon  its  hearers,  yet  the  brevity  of  time  for  discus- 
sion will  produce  such  a  result  unless  the  discussion  be  a  re-statement 
of  the  principles  developed  in  the  paper,  hence,  reference  will  be  made 
to  some  of  the  leading  principles  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

The  tendencies  of  education  have  been  dominated  by  prior  concep- 
tions of  the  universe,  and  the  theory  of  education  has  kept  pace  with 
these  changing-  ideals.  The  Oriental  shows  us  man  dominated  by 
nature,  hence  enslaved  by  institutions;  the  Classical  shows  us  progress 
made  in  the  character  of  those  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Oriental. 
Then  a  tendency  to  free  man.  When  the  study  of  physical  environ- 
ment becomes  an  entrance  to  spiritual  environment,  it  has  a  meaning. 

"The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  This 
emancipation  has  done  much  in  the  department  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  freedom  of  the  individual  has  not  only  diflferentiated  studies 
in  course  of  study,  but  has  brought  about  laboratory  methods  of  study 
in  history  and  many  other  improved  methods  of  teaching.  All  these 
S^ood  results  are  brought  about  as  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  institu- 
tions are  for  the  service  of  man,  and  not  man  for  institutions.  School 
should  be  as  slightly  peculiar  as  is  the  State,  and  the  work  of  the 
school  room  in  all  its  details  carried  on  in  a  way  broader  than  mere 
school  room  practice.  The  ideal  must  first  be  created  and  then  applied 
to  the  details,  and  the  school  recognized  as  an  institution  created  for 
the  use  of  pupils — not  the  pupils  for  the  school. 

Geo.  p.  Brown,  formerly  of  Indianapolis,  now  editor 
of  Illinois  School  Journal,  followed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  same  paper. 

The  substance  of  the  paper  is  valuable  because  it  connects  us  with  the 
past.  An  emphasis  of  what  immediately  concerns  ourselves  is  desir- 
able.    The  Greek  ideal  was  individual  perfection ;  the  Roman  cared 
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more  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  At  the  present  time  both  of  these 
ideas  are  in  our  civilization,  and  we  say  the  State  is  the  individual  and 
the  individual  the  State.  We  are  the  outg-rowth  of  these  two  ideas. 
The  one,  the  emphasis  of  the  individual ;  the  other,  emphasis  of  the 
State.  Man  must  find  himself  in  the  State  as  he  finds  himself  within 
himself.  The  very  act  of  becoming  a  citizen  is  a  man's  freedom,  for  he 
is  born  a  child  of  humanity  and  must  find  his  relation  to  social  life,  to 
himself  and  to  the  institutional  State  in  which  he  lives.  Philosophy  is 
seeing-  what  the  past  means,  and  looking*  forward  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  present  movements.  Educate  for  the  present,  not  future,  for 
the  meaning^  of  all  education  is  to  attach  the  child  to  whatever  he  is  a, 
part  of. 

A  recess  of  five  minutes  was  given,  after  which  Dr. 
Hailmann,  La  Porte,  gave  an  address  on  *'A  Plea  for 
Industrial  Training  in  the  Public  Schools." 

[This  address  was  not  written,  and  the  Secretary  depended  upon  Mr, 
Hailmann  for  a  synopsis.  The  Bditor  reg"ret«  that  he  is  unable  to 
wait  for  the  promised  synopsis.] 

Jas.  H.  Smart,  Pres.  Purdue  University,  opened  the 
discussion  of  Dr.  Hailmann's  address. 

The  subject  of  manual  training  is  not  as  yet  clearly  understood. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  in  this  line,  yet  we  do  not  know- 
where  we  stand.  Many  of  these  schools  will  prove  failures,  but  the 
brevity  of  time  for  discussion  forbids  telling-  why.  Others  will  pass 
through  a  process  of  evolution,  but  with  a  g^reat  expenditure  of  money. 
Who  can  tell  to-day  what  is  meant  by  manual  or  industrial  training-? 
The  speaker  and  I/.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  started  out  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  actual  workings  of  such  schools  and  found  one  of 
the  institutions  in  two  rooms,  everything-  dirty,  and  twenty-five  or 
thirty  shivering  youngsters,  with  an  enthusiastic  instructor.  After 
some  conversation  with  the  latter,  it  was  discovered  that  during-  a  trip 
abroad  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of  manual  training — the  thing-  to 
make  it  succeed.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his  g-uests  he  ventured  to 
g-ive  the  secret,  i.  e.,  that  manual  training  had  a  useful  purpose  back 
of  it,  which  purpose  in  his  school  had  seemed  to  display  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  lemon-squeezer  and  a  few  other  articles  of  a  like  nature- 
We  cannot  expect  such  institutions  to  thrive  under  the  management  of 
a  man  who  criticises  all  others  to  show  that  he  is  the  only  one  who 
knows  wha,t  ought  to  be.  This  is  a  subject  with  regard  to  which  we 
should  ascertain  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know.  Mere  man- 
ual training  for  dexterity  of  hand  is  unworthy  a  teacher.  Manual 
training  should  be  chiefly  education,  the  major  part  of  our  work  analy- 
sis and  not  construction.  Those  who  advocate  the  educational  without 
the  commercial  fail  to  do  their  work.  The  economic  side  must  not  be 
cried  down.  So,  withal,  it  is  a  many-sided,  perplexing  question  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  great  importance. 
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Mrs.  May  Wrig-ht   Sewall,   Girls'  Classical  School, 
Indianapolis,  continued  this  discussion. 

An  interpretation  differing-  from  the  one  given  by  Dr.  Hailmann  mig'ht 
be  placed  upon  the  article  from  Dr.  Eliot  in  the  Forum.  It  meant  that 
the  student  should  have  correct  observation,  an  ability  to  state  cor- 
rectly and  arg^ue  correctly  that  judg"ment  may  be  cultivated  and 
applied  to  life.  Home^  school,  church  and  State  with  their  objects 
are  mutually  dependent  -  one  is  modified  as  the  other  is  modified. 
The  demand  for  manual  training-  in  the  school  comes  from  the  change 
civilization  has  made  in  the  home.  When  all  thing's  were  done  at 
home,  early  in  the  history  of  civilization,  manual  training'  was  a  part 
of  the  household  labors,  but  later  a  differentiation  took  place,  and  now 
it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  take  up  this  work. 

The  church  has  been  modified  by  this  evolution.  At  first  relig-ious 
training  was  in  the  church,  but  the  advance  of  civilization  has  forced 
it  upon  the  homes.  The  object  of  all  training-  is  the  hig-hest  develop- 
ment of  the  individual.  First,  there  must  be  the  full  development  of 
the  individual  in  all  his  parts,  and  then  an  application  of  acquired 
principles,  under  judgment  to  the  reasonable  conduct  of  daily  life. 
Specialization  takes  place  too  early,  before  the  knowledg-e  of  life  is 
broad  enough.  Are  these  schools  for  manual  training  making^  for  the 
youth  a  special  or  general  culture?  They  are  training*  boys — but  what 
industrial  training  will  the  industrial  schools  provide  for  girls?  Pur- 
due University  should  answer  that  question.  EJvery  industrial  school 
supported  by  public  funds  should  answer  that  question. 

Supt.  Layne,  Evansville,  reported  for  Committee  on 
Revision  of  Constitution  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  beg-  leave  to 
report  that  they  would  recommend  the  following:  changes: 

1.  That  Article  II  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '*The  officers  of 
this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  a  Permanent  Secretary,  a  Railroad  Secretary,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  seven.  The  Permanent  Secretary  and  Rail- 
road Secretary  may  be  the  same  person.  All  these  officers  shall  be 
elected  as  provided  in  Article  XI  of  this  Constitution,  and  all,  except 
the  Permanent  Secretary,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year  and  until 
their  successors  are  chosen.  The  term  of  office  of.  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary shall  be  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Association." 

2.  That  Section  II  of  Article  VII  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'*In  preparing  the  program,  the  Kxecutive  Committee  shall  provide  for 
one  or  more  half  days  for  separate  work  in  such  Sections  as  the  Asso- 
ciation may  establish  at  any  of  its  regular  meeting's,  provided,  the  time 
assigned  for  the  meetings  of  such  Sections  shaU  not  conflict  with  the 
sessions  of  the  general  Association."     [Signed  by  Com.] 

This  report  was  adopted  as  read.     The  follow  i      res- 
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olution    offered   by  Stipt.   Hamilton,    Hunting-ton,    was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association: 

Hesolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  interests  of 
Public  School  education  in  this  country  demand  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  present  able 
chief,  and  we  respectfully  urge  upon  President-elect  Cleveland  that 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris  be  continued  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  his  administration. 

The  Committee  on  World's  Fair  gave  their  report  in 
the  form  of  a  motion  that  the  Association  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  its  members  at  the  * 
World's  Pair,  which  motion  was  carried  and  the  w^ork 
of  such  preparation  handed  over  to  Executive  Committee. 
Adjourned. 

1:30  P.  M. — The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  one 
by  J.  R.  Starkey,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Martinsville, 
whose  subject  was,  * 'Should  we  have  Free  Text  Books?*' 

Cm  SHOUI.D  WE  HAVE   FREE  TEXT  BOOKS? 

^  If  we  should  have  free  text  books  they  would  have  to  come  in  one  of 
two  ways.  First,  the .  State  would  have  to  furnish  books  for  all  the 
pupils;  or,  second,  each  community  or  district  would  have  to  furnish 
books  for  the  children  of  that  community  or  district. 

Should  the  State  furnish  the  books?  It  is  a  question  of  policy  and 
must  be  settled  by  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State. 

Two  thing's  especially  must  be  considered:  First,  excellence  of  text 
books  ;  second,  cheapness  of  text  books.  Can  these  two  thing's  be  se- 
cured under  a  free  State  system  better  than  under  the  present  system? 

The  tests  of  a  suitable  text  book  are  the  following :  First,  does  the 
book  teach  correct  principles ;  second,  are  the  principles  presented  in  a 
methodical  way  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  of  the  grade 
for  which  the  book  is  intended?  Books  which  cannot  stand  these  tests 
oug"ht  not  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  It  was  the  design  of  the  leg-isla- 
ture  which  enacted  the  present  law  that  the  books  which  should  be 
adopted  under  the  present  law  should  meet  these  requirements.  Some 
of  the  books  are  superior  to  the  books  used  under  the  old  system.  Some 
of  the  books  are  equal  to  the  old  and  some  are  inferior.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  excellent  books  can  be  obtained  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. Books  can  be  secured  as  cheaply  under  the  present  system  as 
under  a  free  system.  If  the  State  furnished  the  books  it  would  have  to 
manufacture  them  or  buy  them  from  publishing  houses.  The  Califor- 
nia experiment  proves  that  a  State  cannot  successfully  publish  its  own 
books. 
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The  State  cannot  buy  more  cheaply  from  publishing-  houses  than  a 
company  can.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  State  cannot  furnish  to 
pnpils  better  or  cheaper  books  than  they  now  have.  There  is  therefore 
no  advantag-e  in  having*  a  State  furnish  books  so  far  as  excellence  or 
cheapness  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  urg-ed  that  there  are  other  advantages  of  the  Free  System: 

1.  It  would  take  the  burden  of  book  buying  off  the  classes  who  feel 
the  burden  most,  and  thus  enable  them  to  keep  their  children  in  school 
for  a  longer  time. 

2.  It  would  teach  a  child  to  have  proper  respect  for  public  property. 

3.  It  would  economize  time  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  as  all 
necessary  books  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  on  the  morning* 
of  the  first  day  of  school. 

4.  It  would  enable  a  teacher  to  grade  pupils  more  closely  inasmuch 
as  a  change  of  pupils  from  one  g-rade  to  another  would  not  necessitate 
a  purchase  of  new  books. 

Of  these  supposed  advantag-es  the  1st  and  2nd  are  slight.  The  bene- 
fits are  secured  to  pupils  by  other  means.  3rd  and  4th  are  more  import- 
ant but  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  setting  aside  of 
the  present  law  for  a  system  of  free  books  furnished  by  the  State. 

If  it  should  ever  seem  expedient  to  provide  free  books  for  the  schools, 
let  each  community  furnish  books  for  its  own,  children. 

The  following  plan  was  suggested  : 

1.  Let  the  law  provide  that  no  book  should  be  furnished  at  a  hig-her 
than  the  wholesale  rate  of  the  publishing  house.  The  rate  might  be 
fixed  at  a  per  cent,  lower  than  .wholesale  rate. 

2.  Let  the  firms  wishing  to  furnish  books,  give  bond  to  the  State 
that  they  will  deliver  books  when  ordered  within  the  State  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  law. 

3.  Let  the  State  Superintendent  through  the  County  Superintendent 
famish  to  trustees  the  names  of  firms  that  have  filed  bonds,  and  the 
hsts  of  books  tog'ether  with  the  prices  these  several  firms  present  for 
adoption. 

4.  From  such  lists  let  cities,  towns  and  townships  select  such  books 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  schools  and  con- 
tract directly  with  publishing  houses  for  these  books. 

5.  Let  the  proper  authorities  lay  a  tax  to  purchase  the  books 
selected. 

6.  Let  the  books  be  in  charge  of  trustees  when  not  in  the  care  of 
teachers. 

7.  Let  these  books  be  loaned  free  of  charge  to  every  child  attending 
the  public  school,  provided  he  shall  pay  for  any  injury  to  the  book  be- 
yond the  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  Laws  embodying  principles  similar 
to  these  are  in  operation  in  some  States  and  are  giving  satisfaction  to 
school  men  and  school  patrons. 

Reference  was  made  to  reports  from  Superintendents  of  Public  In- 
rtniction  from  the  States  of  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and 
New  York. 

In  all  these  this  system  was  commended. 


*^ 
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This  paper  was  discussed  by  S.  E.  Harwood,  Terre 
Haute,  as  follows: 

It  is  not  a  necessary  corollary  of  free  school  system  that  we  have  free 
text  books.  The  speaker  has  suggested  several  methods  by  which  the 
books  may  be  supplied,  such  as  control  by  the  State,  of  a  plant  for  the 
publication  of  its  own  books,  or  entering  the  market  as  a  competitor 
and  making  purchase — yet  these  means  do  not  relieve  those  unable  to 
purchase  books  any  more  than  now,  for  the  Board  will  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  at  any  time.  There  is  a  value  in  personal  ownership  of 
books,  and  this  spirit  of  possession  ought  to  be  cultivated.  The  books 
are  better  cared  for  when  they  are  the  property  of  the  pupil.  Teachers 
have  enough  public  property  to  protect,  and  need  to  give  more 
care  to  the  use  of  pencils  about  school  buildings.  The  increased 
damage  to  books  arising  from  the  feeling  that  no  one  is  directly  respon- 
sible mightlead  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  books.  There  is  tendency  to 
contagion,  by  circulating  disease  with  the  books.  Free  text  books  are 
desirable  only  as  they  are  made  the  individual  property  of  the  pupils. 
There  is  a  better  way  of  getting  at  text  book  troubles  than  by  reducing 
all  to  uniformity.  The  tendency  of  uniformity  is  to  make  machines. 
The  basis  for  promotion  should  be  more  power  rather  than  knowledge 
of  text  books. 

T.  N.  James,  Prin.  High  School,  Brazil,  followed  in 
discussion. 

In  reply  to  questions  sent  to  different  schools  in  which  the  free  text 
book  system  is  employed,  many  valuable  statistics  have  been  received- 
The  replies  seemed,  uniformly,  to  favor  the  use  of  free  text  books. 
Under  such  a  system  the  enrollment  had  increased,  there  was  no 
tendency  to  make  children  indifferent  because  their  books  were  public 
property.  The  same  book  could  be  used  from  two  to  ten  years  and  by 
from  twelve  to  twenty  pupils,  showing  no  more  carelessness  with  pul>- 
lic  books  than  with  individual  property.  No  contagion  had  resulted 
from  exchange  of  books,  for  this  had  been  avoided  by  burning  such 
books.  Only  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  purchase  books  when  they  can 
secure  them  free.  The  illiteracy  of  States  would  be  remedied  by  the 
free  text  book  system,  whi^h  would  provide  books  for  poorer  classes  of 
children.  Books  should  be  furnished  by  the  State  and  not  by  the  differ- 
ent counties. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Harrell,  Committee  on  Education,  read  a 
paper  on 

REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  IN  THE  INDIANA    EDUCATIONAI,  EXHIBIT  FOR  THK 

COI.UMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  sent  out  to  teachers  from  time  to  time, 
and  others  laid  before  the  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kducation  has  made  preparations  for  the  Indiana  exhibit  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  would  permit.      The  art  exhibit  having  been 
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transferred  to  the  Woman's  Committee,  leaves  us  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1st,  the  general  educational  exhibit;  2nd,  the  general  exhibit  of 
the  literary  achievements  of  our  State;  3rd,  an  exhibit  of  benevolent, 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  The  educational  exhibit  to  consist 
of  the  following  departments :  1st,  a  historical  department;  2nd,  a 
statistical;  3rd,  a  work  display. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  historical  display  the  Committee  has  enlisted 
the  co-operation  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  throughout  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  photographs,  drawings  and  models  of 
school  houses  and  school  appliances  from  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present,  as  well  as  newspaper  clippings,  documentary  evidence  and 
authentic  statements  by  intelligent  old  people  concerning  matters  of 
education  within  the  historic  period  of  our  State. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Committee  has  secured  the  assistance  of  Supt. 
D.  M.  Geeting,  of  Madison;  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  the  State  University,  in  the 
preparation  of  monographs,  respectively:  "The  History  of  School 
Legislation  in  our  State,"  "The  History  of  Professional  Development 
among  the  Teachers  of  our  State,"  and  "The  History  of  School  Organ- 
ization and  Courses  of  Study." 

The  material  for  the  statistical  display  has  been  furnished  partly  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  partly  it  has  been 
collected  by  the  Committee  through  direct  appeals  to  County,  City  and 
Town  School  Superintendents.  The  exhibit  will  consist  of  such  matters 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  a  full  outline  account  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  Indiana,  and  a  number  of  wall  books  showing,  with  the 
help  of  other  graphic  devices,  the  details  of  relative  development  in 
Indiana  school  work. 

In  these  plans  the  various  features  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  in  their  organic  relations  the  work  appliances  and  work 
achievements  of  our  district,  town  and  city  schools,  as  well  as  of  the 
State  institutions,  and  all  other  endowed  institutions  of  similar  charac- 
ter, and  a  few  private  schools  that  desire  to  make  exhibits.  The  mater- 
ial will  be  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
relative  achievements  of  Indiana  in  every  department  of  educational 
work,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  With  few  exceptions 
the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State  have  organized  their  teachers 
in  an  effort  to  make  typical  displays  of  the  schools  of  their  respective 
counties.  The  agent  of  the  Committee  has  positive  assurance  of  full 
district  school  displays  from  sixty-three  counties,  and  partial  assurance 
from  the  remainder,  with  few  exceptions.  Similar  displays  are  being 
prepared  by  cities  and  towns  with  such  modification  as  difference  of 
organization,  course  of  study,  facilities  for  work,  and  other  things 
deemed  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Committee  has  positive  assurance 
of  full  displays  from  seventy-two  cities  and  towns,  and  this  number 
may  be  swelled  considerably  if  partial  assurances  are  realized. 

The  installation  of  these  exhibits  will  be  attended  with  considerable 
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expense,  and  I  assure  you  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  penny  fund  we 
wonld  not  have  been  able  to  present  to  you  these  plans  with  the  assur- 
ance of  carrying-  them  out. 

The  Committee  has  secured  monograms  as  follows:  L/ibraries  of 
Indiana,  Jacob  P.  Dunn;  The  L/iterary  Development  of  the  State  and 
a  List  of  Indiana  Writers,  J.  I.  Smith;  Literary  Societies  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  Martha  N.  McKay.  Five  hundred  and  eighty-five  publishers, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  expressed  a  willing'ness  to  supply  the  Com- 
mittee with  twenty-four  copies,  respectively,  of  their  publications. 
Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  literary  exhibit  will  be  the 
display  of  the  teachers'  and  children's  Reading  Circle  work.  In  this 
work  Indiana  was  the  pioneer  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  present  time  she  has  maintained  her  supremacy  in  the  enterprise. 
The  exhibit  will  consist  of  maps,  statistical  charts,  collection  of  books 
used  and  other  matter  calculated  to  show  the  organization  and  remark- 
able growth  of  the^work.  Another  exhibit  of  much  interest  will  be  that 
of  associated  literary  clubs.  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  and  the  libraries 
of  the  State 

The  Committee  has  been  delayed  and  embarrassed  in  its  work  owing 
to  delay  in  the  assignment  of  space,  but  everything  looks  favorable 
now,  and  the  prospects  for  a  representative  and  creditable  exhibit  are 
flattering. 

Supt.  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, made  the  following-  report,  which  was  adopted: 

WhbrbaS — An  over-ruling  Providence  has  removed  from  our  midst 
Hon.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  a:nd  Prof.  D.  Eckley  Hunter, 

Besolved,  That  we,  as  a  body,  express  our  profound  sorrow  at  the 
irreparable  loss  our  Association  has  sustained;  and  further. 

That  we  tender  to  their  families  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  that  in  the  history  of  our  State  these 
pioneers  will  be  remembered  as  having  ranked  among  its  efficient 
workers  in  the  advancement  of  educational  thought;  that  much  of  their 
labor  was  given  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State  was 
in  its  infancy;  and  that  its  present  advanced  position  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  efforts. 

Whereas — Mrs.  Anna  E.  H.  L^emon,  on  account  of  her  removal  from 
the  State,  has  resigned  her  position  as  Recording  Secretary  of  this 
Association, 

Resolved  J  That  we,  as  a  body,  express  the  great  regret  we  feel  at  the 
loss  of  this  faithful,  efficient  officer;  that  we  tender  to  fter  the  high 
regard  we  hold  for  her,  not  only  as  an  officer  of  the  Association,  but  as 
a  lady  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term;  and  that  we  hope  she  may  -win 
the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  her  new  field  of  work,  in  our  sister 
State  of  Illinois. 

By  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  manag-e- 
ment  of    the   Denison   Hotel    for   courtesy    shown    the 
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teachers  during  this  meeting  of  the  Association.     Also  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.  for  use  of  piano. 
The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as 
follows: 

President,  ly.  O.  Dale,  Wabash;  Permanent  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, J.  R.  Hart,  Union  City;  Recording-  Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Suter, 
Aurora. 

Vice-Presidents:  1st  District,  J.  H.  £^d wards,  Princeton;  3rd,  J.  P. 
Funk,  New  Albany;  Sth  W.  J.  Williams,  Franklin;  7th,  E.  D.  Allen; 
9tli,  J.  F.  Haines,  NoblesvUle;  11th,  Miss  Etta  Foltz;  13th,  Miss  Olive 
Battman. 

Executive  Committee:  Chairman,  A.  E.  Humke,  Vincennes.  2nd 
District,  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Washing-ton;  4th,  A.  J.  Houston;  -6th,  J.  O. 
Lewellyn,  Muncie;  Sth,  W.  A.  Marlow,  Terre  Haute;  10th,  A.  H.  Doug-- 
lass,  Logansport;  12th,  E.  G.  Machan.  Railroad  Secretary,  J.  R.  Hart, 
Union  City. 

By  motion  carried  in  the  Association,  the  name  of  J. 
R.  Hart  was  substituted  for  that  of  J.  C.  Trent,  as  first 
suggested  by  Committee. 

The  following  telegram  was  read  by  Prof.  Seiler, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee: 

To  W.  N.  Hailmantif  State  Teachers^  Association : 

Chicag-o  members  of  National  Association  will,  find  places  of  enter- 
tainment for  other  members  next  July.  Indiana's  quota  three  hundred 
assured.  [Sig^ned]         A.  G,  Lank. 

treasurer's  report. 
James  R.  Hart,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  I.  S.  T.  Association. 

Jan.  1, 1892.     To  cash  on  hand $150  23 

Dec.  27-29, 1892.     Cash  received  from  members 201  50 

Dec.  28, 1892.     Cash  from  sale  of  lecture  tickets 17  00 

Dec.  29, 1892.     Cash  from  Denison  Hotel 80  00 

$448  73 
March  14, 1892.     By  cash  paid  Nora  K.  Hunter. 

Amt.  due  D.  Eckley  Hunter  for  services voucher  1,  $  18  55 

By  cash  paid  W.  B.  Burford,  printing * "  2,  7  50 

"    W.  A.  BeU  for  express **  3,  SO 

"    D.  C.  Arthur,  Ass'f  Sec'y  "  4,  5  00 

**    Nora  E.  Hunter,  Ass't.  Sec'y **  5,  5  00 

**  "    J.  R.  Hart,  postage,  express,  printing- 

and  Central  Traffic  Association .. .       *'  6,  26  73 

"          "    Executive  Committee "  7,  93  15 

"    Andrew  S.  Draper "  8,  100  00 
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it 

««        it 


J.  R.  Hart,  R.  R.  Agt.  per  Sec'y **  9,  25  00 

**    Plymouth  Church **  10,  80  00 

Adelaide  Baylor,  Cor.  Sec'y  **  11,  7  00 

Dexiisozi  Hotel,  ezp.  Andrew  Draper,  '*  5  25 

$373  68 
Balance  on  hand 75  05 

$448  73 
Number  enrolled,  353,  Jas.  R.  Hart, 

Per.  Sec'y  and  Treas.  I.  S.  T.  A. 

The  report  of  the  L/eg'islative  Committee  was  then 
read  by  the  Chairman,  State  Supt.  Vories,  and  was 
adopted  as  read: 

Your  committee  on  I^eg-islation  begr  leave  to  submit  the  following* 
report : 

Bt8olx>€df  (1),  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  it  was  a  wise  pro- 
vision to  put  the  making*  of  our  school  system  in  the  hands  of  the  legis- 
lature; for,  as  a  result,  we  have  a  school  system  which  is  the  pride  of 
our  State.  We  wish  specially  to  emphasize  and  commend  some  of  its 
leading  features. 

2.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  provision 
which  constituted  our  State  Board  of  Bd^cation.  It  has  accomplished 
great  results  for  the  schools  of  our  State;  but  we  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  legislature  increase  the  membership  of  the  Board 
by  the  addition  of  three  County  Superintendents. 

3.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  law  which   constituted  the  County 
Superintendency.    The  County  Superjntendency  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  our  school  system.     It  has  directed  our  revenues  and  the 
teaching  energy  so  wisely  and  so  profitably  that  our  district  schools 
have  almost,  if  not  entirely,  reached  the  efficiency  of  our  town  and  city 
schools.     We  learn  with  regret  that  some  of  our  County  Superinten- 
dents are  not  properly  provided  with  office  and  the  necessary  office  ex- 
penses to  conduct  the  school  affairs  of  the  county  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  the  best  results  for  our  schools.      It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  and  it 
is  especially  requested  that  County  Commissioners  should  discriminate 
between  economy  and  parsimony  in   dealing  with  public  school  ques- 
tions.    County  Superintendents  should  not  be  hampered  in  the  work  of 
conducting  the  schools  by  lack  of  necessary  means. 

4.  That  we  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  more  string-ent 
enumeration  law. 

5.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  School  Book  Lxw  of  our  State.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  a  factor  in  our  school  system  which  has  accom- 
plished great  good  to  our  schools  and  to  our  people.  Recognizing-  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure  as  we  do,  we  would  respectfully  recommend 
Icertain  amendments  to  the  end  that  the  law  may  remain  on  our  statutes 
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and  that  it  may  produce  still  more  beneficial  results  to  our  school  sys- 
tem—such as  enlarg-itig  the  powers  of  the  State  Board  to  the  end  that 
the  books  may  be  so  revised  as  to  cover  all  the  g-round  of  a  subject,  or 
the  addition  of  other  xfecessary  books. 

6.  That  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  Township  School  Library 
Law  for  the  State. 

7.  That  we  favor  amending  the  exemption  license  law  so  as.  to  make 
the  exemption  license  issuable  on  a  three  years*  license  only,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  legal  limit atioi^s  as  the  other  county  licenses. 

8.  That  we  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law,  authorizing  city  school 
Boards  of  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  to  examine  and  issue  cer- 
tificates to  their  teachers. 

9.  That  we,  recognizing  that  the  greatest  need  of  our  schools 
is  more  trained  teachers,  urge  the  necessity  of  increased  facilities  for 
State  Normal  School  training. 

10.  That  Section  4427  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  County 
examinations  shall  beheld  only  in  the  months  of  January, March, April, 
May,  June,  August  and  September. 

Hervey  D.  Vories,  Chairman;  T.  A.  Mott,  Secretary;  L.  H.  Jones,  J. 
W.  Layne,  J.  O.  I^ewellen,  J.  C.  Black,  W.  R.  Snyder,  J.  N.  Study,  J.  P. 
Dunn,  J.  W.  Carr,  T.  O.  Dale. 

The  Association  was  then  declared  adjourned. 

J.  N.  Study,  Pres.  Adei^aide  Baylor,  Sec. 

SCHOOL  OFP^ICERS  SECTION. 

ft 

The  third  annual  session  pf  the  School  Officers'  State 
Association  met  in  the  Agricultural  Room  of  the  State 
House,  December  27,  1892. 

The  meeting-  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  S. 
N.  Gold,  of  Indianapolis.  The  first  subject,  * 'Trus- 
tees' Visits  to  Schools,"  was  presented  by  Trustees  W. 
T.  Wheeler,  of  Noblesville,  and  J.  J.  Schindler,of  Mish- 
awaka. 

* 'Township  Libraries"  was  given  by  R.  A.  Brown, 
Franklin.  Discussion  by  Frank  Porter,  Logansport, 
T.  A.  Mott,  Wayne  County  and  J.  J.  Mills,  Earlham 
College.  ''School  Supplies"  by  D.  W.  Peffley,  South 
Bend.  Discussion  by  S.  N.  Gold,  Indianapolis;  Robert 
A.  Brown,  Franklin;  J.  O.  Lewellen,  Delaware  County; 
P.  A.  Cotton,  Henry  County,  andE.  A.  Hutchins,  Ham- 
ilton County.  "Indiana  Schools  at  the  World's  Fair," 
by  James  Jackson,  Logansport,  and  W.  T.  Wheeler, 
Noblesville. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  body  of  school  officers  thst  the 
establishment  of  township  libraries,  purchased  either  from  the  special 
school  fund  or  from  a  special  library  tax  is  highly  desirable,  and  such 
libraries  should  be  placed  in  the  district  schools  under  the  custody  of 
the  Township  Trustee. 

Be  solved.  That  the  I^egislature  be  requested  to  increase  the  facilities 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  but  not  to  do  it  out  of  the  State  appVopria- 
tion  for  public  schools. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President,  J.  S.  Jarvis,  Brownsville;  Vice-Presidents,  R.  A.  Brown* 
Franklin,  and  Henry  Devany,  Bkin;  S.ecretary,  Matthew  J.  Wagle, 
New  Augusta;  E^xecutive  Committee,  S.  N.  Gold,  Indianapolis;  W.  C. 
Thomas,  Royal  Center;  Jas.  Jackson,  Logansport. 

S.  N.  Gold,  Pres.  A.  E.  Jessup,  Sec. 

MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

A  joint  meeting-  of  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  the  various  colleges  and  High  Schools  of 
the  State,  convened  at  1:30  p.  M.  on  Thursday,  Dec.  27, 
with  Dr.  Eddy,  of  Rose  Polytechnic,  in  the  chair.  J.  C. 
Trent,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  appointed  last  year  to  perfect  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mathematical  Section,  reported  Articles  of 
Association,  which  were  adopted.  Thus  was  inaugurated 
the  first  union  between  college  and  High  School  instruc- 
tors for  professional  conference. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Waldo,  of  DePauw,  was  elected  President; 
Prof.  S.  C.  Davidson,  of  Indiana  University,  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  Amelia  Waring  Platter,  of  the  Indianapolis 
High  School,  Secretary. 

As  Prof.  A.  S.  Hathaway,  of  Rose  Polytechnic,  was 
not  able  to  be  present,  Dr.  Eddy  read  his  paper.  The 
discussion  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a  Round  Table 
Talk  on  four  subjects.  Prof.  D.  Studley,  of  Wabash, 
led  the  first  discussion  on  ''Certificate  vs.  Examination 
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for  Entrance  to  Colleges."  Miss  Platter,  of  Indianapolis 
Hig-h  School,  led  the  second  on  **What  shall  be  the  Age 
and  the  Arithmetical  Preparation  for  Algebra?"  O.  L. 
Kelso,  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  led  the  third  on 
"Teaching  Geometry  With  and  Without  a  Text-book." 
In  the  absence  of  Prof.  M.  C.  Stephens,  Prof.  T.  G. 
Alford,  of  Purdue,  led  the  fourth  on  '^Suggestions  as  to 
Ways  of  Mutual  Helpfulness  among  Teachers  of  Higher 
and  Lower  Grades." 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following 
officers  for  next  year,  who  were  elected: 

!  O.  I^.  Kelso,  of  Richmond  Hig'h  School,  President;   D.   Studley,  of 

Wabash,  Vice-President;  Amelia  Waring  Platter,  of  the  Indianapolis 
Hig-h  School,  Secretary.      Executive  Committee,  T.  G.  Alford,  of  Pur- 

i  due,  Chairman;     J.   C.   Trent,  of  Indianapolis  High    School;    J.   N. 

Spangler,  of  Rpckville  High  School. 

.  As  the  honors  and  labors  of  this  section  are  to  be 
divided  between  the  colleges  and  High  Schools,  it  is 
requested  that  all  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  State 
send  their  addresses  to  the  Secretary. 

Amewa  Waring  Pi^atter,  Sec. 

COUNTY  superintendents'   STATE  CONVENTION. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  28,  2  p.  m. — The  Convention  was 
called  to  order  by  Supt.  Quitman  Jackson,  President. 
The  first  paper  was  read  by  C.  F.  Patterson,  County 
Supt.  Johnson  Co.,  and  had  for  its  subject  ''Licensing 
Teachers."  He  believed  the  Indiana  scheme  to  be  based 
on  sound  principles — its  application  can  be  improved. 
The  questions  should  not  be  technical,  but  should  be  such 
as  will  test  the  applicant's  acquaintance  with  the  under- 
lying principles  of  educational  processes.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  monthly  examination — it  might  be  bi-monthly 
or  quarterly.  The  State  Board  of  Education  should 
provide  for  a  uniform  examination  for  High  School  and 
special  teachers.     The  renewal  license  should  be  granted 
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to  those  holding*  a  36  months'  license  and  be  subject  to 
revocation  for  cause.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  J.  O. 
Lewellyn  and  B.  A.  Hutchens. 

W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  State  agent,  discussed 
the  present  status  of  the  educational  exhibit  from  this 
State.  He  said  that  ample  space  was  now  assured  for 
an  exhibit,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  work 
to  be  prepared  for  installation. 

Co.  Supt.  Vinzant,  Parke  Co.,  said  the  State  Normal 
faculty  had  advised  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  make  an 
exhibit  of  the  school  work  because  the  real  working's  of 
the  school  could  not  be  shown  in  that  way,  and,  for  his 
part,  he  believed  that  the  faculty  was  right. 

Co.  Supt.  Osborne,  of  Union  Co.,  believed  that  the 
State  Normal  had  done  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion by  its  lukewarmness  in  the  matter.  He  did  not 
believe  in  having  a  system  so  fine  and  theoretical  that  it 
could  not  be  shown. 

The  Thursday  session  was  a  purely  business  session. 
The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  asked  and 
was  given  further  time.  The  Committee  on  Legfislation 
made  substantially  the  same  report  as  that  adopted  by 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   SECTION. 

Dec.  28,  1:30  p.  m. — Session  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Emogene  Mower,  and  the  Committee  on  nom- 
ination of  Officers  for  the  session  of  '93  appointed, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Frank  Axtel,  of  Washington;  Miss 
Wagner,  of  Elkhart,  and  W.  A.  Marlow,  of  Terre 
Haute. 

Wilber  A.  Fisher,  of  Richmond  High  School,  intro- 
duced and  read  a  paper  on  **The  Inductive  Method  of 
Teaching  Science  in  the  High  School."  Paper  briefly 
discussed  by  P.  V.  Voris,  of  Fowler. 
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Association  then  listened  to  a  paper  by  Will  Peath- 
erngill,  of  Franklin  High  School,  followed  by  a  paper 
by  Geo.  F.  Bass,  on  ''Preparation  for  Efficient  Hig-h 
School  Work."  W.  E.  Henry,  of  Ind.  University, 
then  read  a  paper  on  "English  Literature  in  Commis- 
sioned High  Schools,"  after  which  the  idea  of  making 
more  practical  our  High  School  course  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  Paul  Monroe,  of  Martinsville  High  School;  J.  P. 
Funk,  New  Albany;  Prof.  W.  D.  Weaver,  Supt.  Marion, 
and  E.  A.  Remy,  of  Tipton. 

After  the  announcement  of  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  of 
the  Terre  Haute  Normal,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
nomination  of  officers  was  heard  and  adopted.  Officers : 
Pres.,  Robt.  Spears,  Evansville;  Sec,  Emma  Butler, 
Rochester.  Executive  committee,  S.  B.  McCracken, 
Elkhart;  Miss  Wedder  Foultz,  Peru;  D.  T.  Wier,  Bloom- 
ington.     Adjourned. 

Mrs.  Emogene  Mowrer,  Pres.  H.  W.  Monical,  Sec. 

COUNTRY  AND  VILLAGE  SECTION. 

Country  and  Village  Section  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  met  in  Plymouth  Church  of 
Indianapolis,  December  28,  at  2  p.  m.  The  President, 
Quitman  Jackson,  of  Greenfield,  Ind.,  being  absent,  the 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  vice-president,  Chas. 
A.  Cale.  The  secretary  being  absent.  Miss  Laura  Dob- 
son,  of  Brownsburg,  was  appointed  by  the  chair. 

J.  A.  C.  Dobson,  of  Brownsburg,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Educational  Progress."  He  began  with  the 
the  education  of  olden  times  and  traced  it  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, emphasizing  the  advancement  of  women  with  that 
of  education.  A  discussion  was  to  follow  by  B.F.  Wiss- 
ler,  Hagerstown;  E.  O.  Ellis, Fairmount  and  J.  J.  Lewis, 
Pendleton,     Each  of  these  was  absent. 
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''Written  Examinations"  by  Christian  Danielson, 
Bloomfield,  Ind.  He  gave  several  effects  of  written 
examinations,  and  thought  that  the  bi-monthly  examina- 
tion questions  were  not  suited  to  all  children,  as  an  exam- 
ination is  an  actual  test  of  what  the  child  knows  and  not 
what  he  is  supposed  to  know.  J.  H.  Voris,  of  Posey- 
ville,  was  absent  and  Sallie  V,  Brown,  of  Gosport,  Ind., 
opened  the  discussion.  She  gave  many  favorable  and 
unfavorable  points  on  written  examinations  as  a  basis 
for  promotion.  Messrs.  O.B.Hultz,  Herring,  Matthews, 
Steininger,  Landis  and  Harris  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  the  evils 
of  the  formal  written  examinations  are  greater  than  the 
benefits. 

"Music  in  the  District  Schools" — J.  V.  Zartman, 
Worthington,  Ind,  He  spoke  of  the  influence  of  music 
on  the  school  by  creating  interest,  energy  and  making  it 
more  easily  governed.  The  high  end  is  found  in  the  in- 
fluence on  the  life  and  character  of  the  child.  P.  C.  Cot- 
ton, New  Castle,  Ind.;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Harris,  Dublin,  Ind., 
were  not  present.  Messrs.  Butler,  Studebaker,  Herring 
Danielson  and  Zeller  took  part  in  the  general  discussion. 
A  resolution  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Indiana 
Music  Teachers  Association  was  adopted  by  this  Section. 
This  authorized  school  authorities  to  take  legal  steps  to- 
wards the  teaching  of  music  in  our  common  schools. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Zartman,  Butler,  Shauck,  Butler,  Studebaker 
and  Miss  Brown, 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4  p.  m. 

The  second  session  met  Thursday  at  2  p.  m.  The 
nominating  committee  reported  as  follows  :  Pres.,  W.  W. 
Black,  Carrol  Co.;  Vice-pres.,  Henry  Moore,  Green  Co., 
Sec,    Miss  Zella  White;     Executive  committee,    J.  M. 
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Ashby,  Hamilton  Co.,  T>.  W.  Anderson,  Tippecanoe  Co,; 
Geo.  R.  Wilson,  Supt.  of  Dubois  Co.,  F.  M.  Lyon,  Supt. 
Putnam  Co.,  MargafetM.  Rowland,  Marion  Co.  This 
report  being*  accepted  the  regular  program  was  taken  up. 

E.  W.  Kemp  "was  absent,  but  George  F.  Bass  of  In- 
dianapolis, read  his  paper,  * 'Seventh  and  Eighth  Year's 
Work  in  History."  He  emphasized  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  should  select  and  teach  those  facts  that  will  make 
the  child  know  and  feel  the  life  of  the  people  he  is  study- 
ing, as  manifested  by' the  State,  business,  church  society 
and  school.  The  facts  should  not  taught  as  isolated, 
but  as  related. 

Lee  O.  Harris,  of  Greenfield, read  an  interesting  paper 
on  ''The  old  and  the  New."  He  called  the  human  family 
**fetich  worshippers,"  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
old  and  the  new.  The  old  see  nothing  but  the  past,  the 
new  nothing  but  the  present,  forgetting  that  the  present 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  past  and  the  future  of  the  present, 
hence  the  natural  dependence  of  ages.  This  was  dis- 
cussed in  an  able  manner  by  J.  L.  Shauck,  of  Rushville. 

Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  of  Wabash,  read  a  paper  on 
**Reading  Circle  Work  in  its  Relation  to  the  World's 
Fair."  This  was  not  discussed  as  time  did  not  permit. 
,  Laura  Dobson,  Sec.  C.  A.  CalE,  Pres. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarney  Campbell,  late  of  the  Stat 

Normal  School.] 


PRIMARY  HISTORY. 


The  great  question  for  the  primary  teacher  in  history 
is  not  "Hoio  shall  I  teach?"  but  "  What  shall  I  teach?" 
When  she  has  decided  on  what  should  be  taught,  she  has 
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decided   upon  the  essential  elements  of  all  history  work, 
primary,  intermediate  and  advanced. 

The  great  thing*  in  the  study  of  history,  which  immed- 
iately faces  us  is  the  event;  it  is  the  external,  objective 
fact  or  reality.  Jamestown  was  settled  in  1607;  Ply- 
mouth Rock  in  1620;  Navigation  Acts  were  passed  in 
1651;  the  Revolutionary  War  was  formally  closed  in 
1783;  the  Missouri  compromise  was  effected  in  1820;  the 
Civil  War  was  opened  in  1861;  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  completed  in  1869;  the  Panama  Canal  affair 
has  been  before  us  from  1881  to  the  present.  These  are 
the  elements  which  text  books  frequently  bring  together 
chronologically  and  call  history,  but  do  these,  and  these 
only,  constitute  the  material  with  which  the  historian  has 
to  deal? 

Each  of  these  events  in  itself  is  a  small  thing  compare  d 
with  the  whole  undertone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  which 
it  is  the  expression.  Back  of  the  external  facts  of  the 
settlements  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  was  a 
spirit  of  uneasiness,  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  Back  of 
the  Navigation  Acts  were  the  irritation  felt  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  growth 
of  the  colonies.  Back  of  the  union  of  the  four  small, 
weak  colonies  in  1643,  for  protection  against  the  Indians 
was  the  very  idea  that  afterward  gave  to  the  world  a 
new  nation  and  developed  into  a  strong  centralized  form 
of  government.  Each  event  is  but  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion or  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  some  existing 
condition  and  the  struggle  or  conflict  that  is  being  made 
to  reach  something  felt  and  believed  to  be  better. 
The  event  is  but  a  symbol,  a  sign  of  some  hidden  mean- 
ing; it  is  a  form  that  must  be  translated  into  thought. 

It  is  necessary  for   one  to  feel    that   he  is  a  part    of 
humanity,    and   the  struggle  he  is  making  to  reach  some 
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desired  end  is  typical  of  the  struggfle  of  the  human  race. 
This  dissatisfaction  with  existing"  conditions,  this  univer- 
sal conflict,  found  wherever  spirit  is  found  trying  to  real- 
ize itself,  this  supreme  effort  which  man,  both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  race,  is  making  to  achieve  what  he  feels 
to  be  his  highest  destiny — this  is  the  thing  with  which 
history  deals.  The  fundamental  idea  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  not  the  event,  it  is  growth,  development. 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  fully  this  growth  it  is  nec- 
essary to  find  what  lines  it  has  followed.  In  comparing 
the  settlers  of  1607  and  1610  with  the  nation  to-day,  it 
requires  very  little  thought  to  see  the  advancement  along 
lines  of  religion,  business,  social  life,  education  and  gov- 
ernment. Thought  crystallizes  itself  in  these  five  forms 
each  having  many  phases  and  all  five  so  closely  related 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  affect  one  without  affecting 
the  others.  It  may  probably  be  the  function  of  the 
historian  to  show  more  fully  the  growth  in  the  line  of 
government  than  in  the  others,  but  it  should  not  be  done 
to  such  an  extent  that  that  relation  is  magnified  out  of 
its  proper  relative  importance.  But  more  will  be  said 
on  this  point  later. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  of  the  event  in  the  study  of 
history?  It  should  be  mastered  thoroughly  in  itself  and 
then  viewed  as  to  just  what  it  reveals  of  growth  in  the 
five  institutional  lines.  It  should  be  the  attempt  to  see 
how  the  people  thought  and  felt  on  religion,  education, 
social  life,  business  and  government  as  herein  revealed; 
in  which  of  these  lines  it  seems  to  reve3.1  the  most  and 
just  what  particular  phase  or  trend  of  growth  in  this 
special  line.  Take,  for  example,  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. The  first  thing  is  to  master  the  facts  of  the  Com- 
promise in  itself,  as  its  time,  relation,  its  provisions,  the 
party  in  favor,  the  party  opposed,  etc. ;  then  what  it 
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.  reveals  in  each  of  the  five  lines  of  growth;  third,  in 
which  of  these  lines  it  reveals  the  most.  It  certainly 
reveals  most  in  the  governmental  line.  Then  the  ques- 
tion is,  *'What  is  the  peculiar  phase  of  governmental 
thought  it  shows?"  What  does  it  show  of  a  strong 
central  government?  What  of  the  opposite?  Does  it 
show  anything  as  to  the  feeling  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
'tution?  Did  this  compromise  have  any  effect  upon 
further  slave  legislation?  What  kind  of  feeling  did  it 
cause  in  the  two  sections?  And  many  other  questions  are 
pertinent  here. 

If  one  were  studying  a  man  as  Roger  Williams,  Henry 
Clay  or  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  questions  in  the  main  are 
the  same.  These  men  are  to  be  viewed  as  an  event  is 
viewed — what  they  indicate  of  the  growth  in  the  five-fold 
life  of  the  people  and  also  how  they,  in  turn,  affect  this 
life.  Men  and  events  are  keys  to  the  whole  line  of 
growth  up  to  the  present.  This  point  is  also  not  to  be 
overlooked,  that  in  the  study  of  men  there  are  ideals, 
more  or  less  perfect,  in  every  phase  of  life,  and  a  good 
teacher  leads  the  pupils  to  look  upon  them  as  such.  The 
man  or  the  event  is  taught  for  the  sake  of  the  boy  or 
girl  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  man  or  event.  The 
pupil's  standard  of  right  and  wrong  and  duty  should  be 
purified  and  reinforced,  made  broader  and  better  by 
seeing  men  and  women  who  have  stood  out  boldly  for 
some  definite  principle  in  human  growth. 

Then,  too,  in  the  study  of  history  it  is  to  see  there  are 
different  historical  units;  that  is,  this  growth  or  develop- 
ment may  be  found  in  three  phases.  The  whole  five-fold 
institutional  life  is  embodied  in  each  individual  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl.  The  child  from  his  first  hour  of 
life  has  been  surrounded  by  all  and  before  he  comes  into 
school  he  consciously  participates  in  all  of  these.     (There 
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may  be  exceptions,  but  I  have  in  mind  the  average  child 
under  the  average  conditions.)     In  the  home,  he  comes 
face  to  face   with   the    family — one    phase    of     social 
life — and  visiting,  philanthrophy,  etc.,  etc.,  other  phases 
of  the  same  thing.     He  knows  something  about  work  of 
different  kinds,  his  father's  business,  buying  and  selling, 
etc., all  of  which  are  phases  of  the  institution  of  business. 
He  knows  something   of   Sunday-school   and  churches, 
right    and   wrong — phases   of  the   religious  idea.      He 
probably  know*  a  little  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  law, 
arrests  and  punishments;  he  certainly  knows  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  family  and   the  penalty  attached  to   a 
breach  of   it.      This  is  the  governmental  or  state  side  of 
his  life.       And  all  his  little  efforts  to  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  things   he  meets,  his  memorizing  of   little  poems 
and  his  ideas  of  school  itself  help  to  make  up  his  institu- 
tion called   education.       The  child's   education   simply 
consists  in  rationalizing  him  along  these  five  lines.     His 
life  is  made  up  of  the  struggle   to  reach   ideals  in  these 
five  different  phases.     His   life   in   itself  is   a  complete 
historical  unit  of  the   simplest   kind.     Thus   biography 
treats  an  historical  unit,  the  least  complex  one.     Then 
the    community    is    another    complete    embodiment    of 
growth  in  these  five  lines.     Our  own  home  community  is 
an  example   of  it;  so  is  the  colony  of  Pilgrims  or  of  the 
Quakers;    the    Norwegian  or    Swedish  settlements    in 
Minnesota  and  Illinois.     These  are  historical  units  more 
complex   than   the   individual   but  not  so  complex  as  the 
last  one,  the  nation  itself  which  needs  no  comment  as  an 
historical  unit. 

This  may  not  seem  like  primary  history  but  let  it  here 
be  urged  again  that  the  primary  teacher  must  see  the 
whole  subject  to  do  the  best  work.  If  she  sees  but  little 
further   than   the  one  or  two  years  she  has  to  teach  she 
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cannot  make  her  work  fit  into  the  ideal  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. She  must  be  able  to  select  and  emphasi2e  her 
facts  in  the  light  of  the  completed  whole.  In  the  next 
article  it  shall  be  the  attempt  to  speak  especially  of  the 
history  work  as  adapted  to  the  lower  grades  in  the  light 
of  the  few  general  principles  stated  in  this  article. 


LANGUAGE   WORK. 


The  four  main  purposes  of  language  work,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  are  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary;  to 
give  him  better  ideas  of  style;  to  give  him  somewhat  of 
an  insight  into  the  great  fact  that  is  fundamental  to 
grammar  that  the  use  of  expressions  in  a  sentence  is  de- 
termined by  the  meaning;  and  finally  to  give  the  child 
some  readiness  and  facility  in  making  accurate  discrimi- 
nations both  in  his  sense,  observations  and  thinking  and 
then  to  express  them  as  accurately  as  they  are  seen. 

The  nature  of  the  first  two  purposes  arid  some  devices 
that  may  be  used  to  reach  them  were  discussed  in  the 
preceding  JoURNAiy  and  it  shall  now  be  the  attempt  to 
make  clear  the  nature  of  the  last  two  and  some  devices 
appropriate  to  the  third. 

The  third  purpose  as  stated  is,  that  primary  language 
work  should  start  the  child  on  this  great  fact,  that  the 
use  of  an  expression  is  determined  by  the  meaning.  The 
child  may  be  able  to  repeat  glibly  that  such  words  as 
Washington,  Grant,  New  York,  etc.  are  nouns, but  when 
he  reads  about  the  * 'Washington  Monument"  or  the 
''Armour  gift"  he  must  see  that  it  is  the  meaning  back  of 
it  that  determines  its  use.  One  step  in  this  is  that 
when  he  writes  his  little  compositions  he  shall  see 
clearly  just  what  he  wishes  to  say  and  then  put  it  into 
such  language   that   there  is  no  mistaking  his  meaning. 
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Without  thinking  of  adverbial  and  adjective  phrases  and 
clauses  as  such,  the  whole  attempt  is  to  see  exactly  of 
what  thing"  the  expression  reveals  an  attribute — is  it  of 
some  object  or  is  it  of  another  attribute  or  quality  of  an 
object.  In  his  composition,  no  matter  how  elementary, 
he  must  be  led  to  see  what  aids  in  writing  we  have  to 
help  others  to  interpret,  us  rightly.  He  must  see  that 
the  position  of  the  particular  expression  helps  to  indicate 
its  meaning.  And  here  comes  in  this  other  great  bug- 
bear of  primary  composition  or  language  work — punctua" 
tion.  This  is  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  what  other 
device  we  have  to  make  people  see  exactly  what  we  mean. 
It  may  be  the  first  time  he  has  had  any  use  for  the 
comma,  and  when  he  sees  the  necessity  for  something  to 
help  indicate  the  meaning  he  is  told  that  the  comma  (or 
semi-colon  or  colon  as  the  case  may  be)  is  used  to  do 
just  this  thing.  It  would  be  in  stricter  harmony  with 
true  teaching  to  have  his  mind  centered  on  the  meaning 
he  wishes  to  convey  and  then  to  be  shown  what  device 
(or  punctuation)  we  have  for  showing  this  than  to  have 
him  memorize  rules  for  these  diflFerent  forms  or  to  spend 
his  time  in  thinking  up  isolated  sentences  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  them. 

This  may  seem  like  queer  work  in  the  line  of  meaning 
being  the  ground  for  use,  but  it  is  most  certainly  the  fun- 
damental as  the  child  is  in  complete  possession  of  the 
meaning  and  he  is  determining  the  form  from  this. 
Later  in  his  work  when  he  meets  the  form,  or  sentence, 
he  interprets  the  meaning  in  the  light  of  all  this  previous 
knowledge  and  in  determining  the  use  of  various  elements 
in  the  sentence  he  relies  upon  the  meaning  he  obtains  as 
the  only  sure  ground. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  suggest  another  device  that  has 
been  tried   and  found  to  be  a  good  means  for   reaching 
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this  same  end.  A  teacher  placed  before  a  class  of  about 
ten  years  of  age  this  sentence,  *'It  rolled  off  and  broke," 
and  asked  them  to  tell  all  the  things  they  were  sure 
must  have  been  true  in  order  for  this  sentence  to  be  true, 
and  what  in  the  sentence  made  them  think  as  they  did? 
Here  are  some  of  their  answers:  *'The  object  expressed 
by  the  word  if  had  a  surface  some  part  of  which,  at 
least,  was  curved.  The  word  rolled  is  used  to  express 
this  idea." 

**The  object  expressed  by  the  word  it  was  made  of 
material  that  was  somewhat  brittle.  The  word  broke  is 
used  to  express  this  idea." 

**The  object  or  surface  onto  which  the  object  expressed 
by  the  word  it  rolled  was  probably  hard.  This  idea  is 
shown  by  the  word  broke.'' 

**The  object  expressed  by  the  word  it  was  not  an  ani- 
mal.    This  is  shown  by  the  word  broke,'' 

"What  is  told  in  this  sentence  happened  in   past  time. 
This  is  shown  by  the  whole  word  broke  and  by   the  ed  in 
the  word  rolled. ' ' 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  other  points  given, 
some  right  and  others  wrong,  but  each  one  was  discussed 
in  the  recitation  until  clear.  The  teacher  always  insisted 
upon  just  the  fact  about  the  sentence  that  indicated  each 
particular  phase  of  meaning.  If  skillfully  done  it  fre- 
quently requires  the  nicest  discrimination  to  see  exactly 
what  parts  in  the  sentence  help  to  indicate  facts  that 
are  known  must  have  been  true.  This  is  certainly  very 
elementary  work  but  it  leads  the  children  into  examining- 
carefully  the  meaning  side  and  the  form  side  and  the  re- 
lation between  the  two. 

If  desirable,  this  phase  of  language  work  may,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  assume  the  form  of  elementary 
analysis — what  it  is  that  stands  for   the   thing   thought 
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about,  what  stands  ior  that  which  is  thought  about  this 
thing,  etc.,  thus  placing  the  main  emphasis  on  the  mean- 
ing side  and  seeing  that  expressions  have  definite  uses 
on  the  basis  of  these  meanings.  This  extends  itself 
into  a  consideration  of  attributives,  relatives,  etc.  It 
may  be  done  without  the  introduction  of  a  single  techni- 
cal term,  such  as  noun,  adjective,  verb,  etc.,  yet  if  the 
pupils  have  definite  ideas  of  these  there  can  hardly  be 
any  objection  to  the  name,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  the 
introduction  of  something  that  makes  the  child  think 
more  of  form  or  sound  than  it  does  of  meaning.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  point  to  attempt  to  speak  of  devices. 
Any  good  teacher  can  think  out  an  abundance  of  **ways" 
that  may  be  followed. 

The  fourth  purpose  suggested  is  this,  that  there  should 
be  such  language  work,  as  will  require  the  pupil  to 
make  the  most  accurate  discrimination  in  his  observation 
of  physical  objects  and  in  his  own  thinking  and  the  cor- 
responding accurate  expression  of  these.  This  is  a  phase 
of  composition  work  that  should  begin  at  the  first  of  the 
work  and  be  progressive  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade, 
at  least.  The  most  complex  forms  of  composition  taken 
as  simple  as  they  can  be  made  can  hardly  be  considered 
before  the  last  year  or  two  below  the  high  school.  They 
are  fully  as  difficult  as  technical  grammar  itself. 

Here  is  the  place  to  consider  again  the  different  forms 
of  discourse.  They  are  these;  description  (language  set- 
ting forth  an  object  as  it  is  at  any  one  time;  as  fixed); 
narration  (language  setting  forth  an  object  as  changing 
or  in  the  process  of  becoming) ;  exposition  (language  set- 
ting forth  the  elements  of  a  class,  common  to  many  par- 
ticulars) ;  argumentation  (language  setting  forth  grounds 
for  an  assertion  made,  or  proof).  This  is  the  order  of 
their  complexity  because  it  is  the  order  of  the   child's 
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progress  from  the  simplest  kind  of  thinking  and  express- 
ion to  the  most  complex.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it 
possible  to  organize  thoroughly  the  composition  work 
for  childreij.  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  In  pure  descrip- 
tion and  of  the  simplest  kind  the  senses  are  the  source  of 
obtaining  data.  In  narration,  the  power  of  memory 
comes  in  to  hold  what  the  senses  from  time  to  time  re- 
port on  the  object  undergoing  the  change.  In  exposi- 
tion there  is  added  the  conscious  abstraction  of  ,  certain 
common  attributes  or  elements.  In  argumentation  are 
found  the  most  carefully  laid  premises  or  propositions 
and  just  as  carefully  drawn  conclusions,  these  conclu- 
sions forming  the  premises  for  reaching  still  further 
ideas.  To  be  sure  this  has  existed  to  a  degree  in  each  of 
the  other  processes,  but  it  has  added  a  higher  step  -when 
it  becomes  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  thinking  and 
is  purposely  done. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  mental  processes 
involved,  that  primary  composition  work  will  consist 
mainly  of  description  and  narration.  It  is  still  further 
evident  that  the  most  elementary  work  is  that  in  which 
the  object  is  before  the  class  at  the  time  of  description. 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  carefully  in  mind  as  a  child  can- 
not be  held  to  accurate  discriminations  through  the  eye 
and  hand  (and  other  senses  as  well)  if.  the  object  is  not 
at  the  time  before  him  but  which  he  saw  or  felt  or  heard 
or  smelled,  etc.,  a  day  or  week  previously  The  little 
advance  upon  this,  is  a  careful  examination  of  the  object 
,  and  telling  about  it  when  the  object  is  not  present.  The 
same  two  phases  characterize  narration. 

(In  the  following  number  the  final  paper  on  language 
will  contain  suggestions  for  this  primary  composition 
work.) 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(Coadncted  hj  Gborob   F.Babs,  Surpervisingf  rrinclpal  in  ladiauapollA  Schools] 


THE  USE  OF  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


1 


Written  examinations  were  once  the  almost  universal 
and  only  means  of  determining  the  promotion  of  pupils. 
If  a  pupil  received  a  per  cent,  not  below  a  certain  fixed 
standard,  he  was  promoted  to  the  next  grade,  but  if  this 
per  cent,  fell  below  this  standard,  he  remained  in  his 
present  grade  to  go  over  the  work  again.  This  was 
easy  for  the  teacher,  but  it  often  worked  an  injustice  to 
the  pupil  as  every  teacher  was  ready  to  affirm.  It  is  an 
old  adage  that  * 'figures  will  not  lie."  But  almost  every 
teacher  at  every  examination  could  give  examples  show- 
ing that  the  strongest  pupil  often  got  a  per  cent,  lower 
than  some  of  the  weak  ones.  Now  in  most  schools,  the 
written  examination  is  only  one  factor  in  determining 
the  promotion  of  the  pupil.  We  think  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  In  many  schools  the  papers  are  not  per  cented,  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  the  per  cent,  tends  to  cause  the 
teacher  to  accept  it  as  an  indication  of  the  pupils' 
strength,  thereby  preventing  a  careful  study  of  the 
paper  itself. 

On  account  of  the  severe  and  just  criticisms  on  writ- 
ten examinations,  there  is  a  tendency  among  teachers 
to  regard  them  as  worthless.  In  our  judgment  this  is 
a  false  conclusion.  The  written  examination  is  very 
valuable.  The  improper  use  of  it  is  what  has  brought 
it  into  such  disrepute.  If  properly  used  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  devices  in  school  work.  It  aflFords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  make  a  careful 
and  thoughtful  study  of  each  individual  pupil  as  well  as 
the  school  as  a  whole.  Every  true  teacher  must  make 
such  a  study  as  this. 
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To  illustrate  this  sort  of  study,   let   us   suppose   that 
the  following  problem  has  been  submitted  to  the   school 
and  that  the  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher: 
A  field  whose  width  is  25  per  cent,   of  its  length   con- 
tains 10  acres.     If  it   were  square  and   contained    the 
same  number  of  acres,  what  per  cent,  would  be  saved    in 
fencing  it?     By  studying  this   problem   it   will   be  seen 
that  it  is  eminently  a  "thought  problem;"   but   in   addi- 
tion to  this  power  of  thinking,    the   pupil  must   have   a 
knowledge  of  percentage,  of  square  root,    of   some   geo- 
metrical figures,  and  of  the  number  of  rods  in   an   acre. 
If  he  should  fail  in  anyone  of  these  points  of  knowledge, 
he  could  not   get  the   correct  answer,    no   matter   how 
strong  he  might  be  in  his   reasoning   power.     Again    he 
may  fail  on  account  of  some  inaccuracy   in   computation, 
or  careless  reading  of  the   problem.     Now  suppose    the 
teacher  finds  that  95  per  cent,  of  his   school   have   failed 
to  get  the  correct   answer   to   this   problem.     His   next 
duty  is  to  learn   why   they   failed.     He   may  find   that 
most  of  them  have  failed  because  they  were  careless  either 
in  reading  the  problem  or  in  computation.     He  then  w^ill 
present  work  to  the  pupils  in  a  manner  that  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  careful.     But   he   may   find   that 
the  failure  is  in  some  of  the   points   of  knowledge  that 
depend  upon  the  memory.     He  will  then  proceed  to  give 
to  the  school  the  kind  of  work  that  tends   to  strengthen 
the  memory.     Or  he  may  see  that  they  lack  the  power  to 
interpret  the  language  and  also  the  power  to  think,    t.  e. 
to  see  the  parts  of  the  problem  as  they  are  related;    then 
work  that  requires  this  sort  of  mental   activity   will    be 
presented.     He  will  not  give   them   hundreds  of  prob- 
lems like  this  one  and  like  many  others   that   he   thinks 
may  be  presented  at  the  next  examination.     This   would 
have  a  tendency  to  make  them  automatic   which   is   just 
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the  opposite  of  what  they  need.  He  will  give  work 
that  requires  thinking,  not  only  in  arithmetic  but  in 
every  subject,  and  in  all  school  work.  He  wishes  to 
create  and  fix  the  habit  of  thinking. 

Every  point  here  mentioned  and  many  others  may 
apply  to  the  individual  pupil.  To  learn,  hold  in  mind, 
and  correct  the  peculiar  weakness  of  each  individual 
pupil  seems  a  requirement  too  great  for  any'  teacher  to 
accomplish  satisfactorily.  And  so  it  is  when  he  has 
fifty  or  sixty  pupils. — Many  primary  teachers  have  112 
pupils;  half  the  number  attending  in  the  forenoon  and 
half  in  the  afternoon. — But  the  teacher  can  and  must 
make  an  attempt  at  least  toward  studying  the  individ- 
ual pupil.  We  need  twice  as  many  teachers  as  we  have, 
but  we  often  must  take  things  as  they  are  and  make  the 
best  of  them  possible  under  present  conditions.  It  is 
Hot  written  examinations  that  deaden,  but  the  wrong  use 
of  them. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 


Reading. — We  have  seen  primary  teachers  stand  be- 
fore their  classes  and  point  to  every  word  in  the  sentence 
on  the  black-board  or  chart  and  have  the  children  read 
as  they  point.  They  then  wonder  why  the  children  read 
so  senseless  and  jerky.  Try  the  same  plan  on  yourself. 
Perhaps  you  will  read  that  way  too.  A  moment's 
thought  will  lead  anyone  to  see  that  the  performance 
above  referred  to  is  not  reading  but  just  word  calling. 

Answer  Repeaters. — Teacher. — Upon  what  do  you 
compute  interest?  Pupil — Upon  the  principal.  T. — 
Upon  the  principal.  What  is  meant  by  the  amount? 
P.— Sum  of  principal  and  interest.  T. — Sum  of  principal 
and  interest.     In   partial   payments,    what  do  you  do 
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when  the  payment  is  less  than  the  interest?  P. — Sub- 
tract it  from  the  interest.  T. — Subtract  it  from  the 
interest. 

After   seventy  or  eighty  questions   have   been   thus 
disposed  of,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  this  grows  monotonous, 

That'lIv  Do. — In  most  schools,  pupils  stand  while  they 
recite  and  are  not  expected  to  sit  until  they  understand 
the  teacher  is  done  with  them  for  the  present.  Some 
teachers  always  say  '^that'll  do."  This  form  may  do  as 
well  as  any  other;  but  why  should  we  have  only  one 
expression  that  means  he  may  sit?  Sometimes  a  nod 
or  a  look  says  it  and  the  pupil  understands  it.  Why 
then  should  he  wait  for  ''that'll  do,"  '-excused,"  ''sit" 
or  "be  seated"  or  any  other  special  form?  Let  us  not 
drop  into  any  set  expressions  or  ways.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  "we  teach  for  life  and  not  for  school." 

Hand  Swinging. — Why  should  a  pupil  be  required  to 
swing  his  hand  high  above  his  head,  or  even  quietly  raise 
it  every  time  he  desires  to  ask  a  question  of  his  teacher? 
It  is  often  useful  to  raise  the  hand  and  is  often  the  best 
means  of  communication  with  the  teacher,  but  not  always. 
Why  should  not  the  pupil  be  taught  to  use  his  judgment 
by  allowing  him  to  use  it  occasionally?  He  wishes  to 
get  a  pen  of  the  teacher.  He  quietly  raises  his  hand  to 
indicate  that  he  wishes  permission  to  ask  a  question. 
She  does  not  see  his  hand.  He  waits  until  his  patience 
is  gone — not  long  however — then  he  vigorously 
swings  his  hand  and  frowns  and  finally  snaps  his  fingers. 
He  now  gets  a  nod  from  the  teacher  and  he  says  so  the 
whole  school  hears  "May  I  have  a  pen?"  He  then  goes 
to  the  desk  and  is  furnished  with  a  pen.  He  has  dis- 
turbed the  unity  of  the  school  with  what  con- 
cerned only  him  and  his  teacher.     This   is  only  one  in- 
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stance  of  many  useless  things   that   will   occur  if  the 
teacher  is  not  ever  watchful. 

Spelling  Papers,  Etc. — Many  teachers  keep  pens, 
pencils,  copy-books,  drawing-books,  etc.,  and  pass  them 
out  only  when  the  pupils  need  to  use  them.  While  this 
may  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  limited  space   in   the 

a 

pupils'  desks,  we  are  certain  that  the  pupil  fails  to  learn 
how  to  take  care  of  his  own  tools  and  material.  But 
since  it  seems  necessary  to  collect  these  and  pass  them 
out  each  day,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  have  this  done 
with  as  little  waste  of  time  as  possible,  and  get  as 
much  culture  out  of  it  for  the  pupil  as  possible. 
There  are  plans  that  require  concerted  action.  This 
requires  close  attention  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  culti- 
vate the  pupil  in  his  power  to  attend.  It  also  saves 
time.  We  do  not  wish  to  give  any  of  these  plans  in 
detail  as  any  teacher  can  make  a  better  one  for  his  s  jhool 
than  anyone  else  can  give.  We  only  wish  to  urge  him 
to  make  it  and  not  do  as  we  have  seen  some  do,  viz. 
Take  a  handful  of  spelling  papers  and  hand  one  to  each 
pupil  in  the  room,  and  then  pass  pens  in  the  same  man- 
ner. After  spelling,  the  same  plan  was  followed  in  col- 
lecting while  the  pupils  sat  with  their  hands  folded,  not 
even  being  allowed  to  pick  up  the  paper  and  hand  it  to 
the  teacher  as  she  passed  along.  Compare  this  with  a 
plan  that  requires  every  pupil  to  take  a  part. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  bj  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


DIVISION. 


In  a  series  of  articles  the  subject  of  division  will  be 
given  in  the  order  of  its  development,  the  order  which 
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the  teacher  must  know  before  he  is  prepared  to  present 
it  to  a  class. 

Division  naturally  falls  under  two  cases,  depending  up- 
on the  kind  of  divisor:  Division  by  an  integfral  divisor; 
division  by  a  fractional  divisor.  The  way  in  which  the 
dividend  is  to  be  separated  also  gives  two  cases:  Finding 
one  of  the  equal  parts  of  a  dividend;  finding  the  number 
of  equal  parts  of  the  dividend.  Division  by  an  integral 
divisor  has  several  steps  or  phases  of  development.  This 
is  not  quite  true  of  division  by  a  fractional  divisor,  though 
it  is  true  to  some  extent. 

The  first  phase  of  division  by  an  integral  divisor  is 
the  observation,  simple  judgment  and  memory  phase. 
The  work  results  chiefly  in  the  construction  and  fixing 
in  memory  the  division  table;  the  division  is  formed  by 
one  act,  analysis.  On  account  of  the  inability  to  per- 
form the  work  at  one  step,  the  next  phase  is  the  separat- 
ing of  the  dividend  into  orders,  and  dividing  each  order 
separately  and  then  uniting  the  results.  This  phase  re- 
quires three  distinct  mental  acts,  with  perhaps  several 
acts  under  each  step.  This  phase  has  two  sub-phases: 
One  when  no  reductions  are  required  in  the  dividend;  the 
other  when  reductions  are  required.  It  may  also  give 
two  forms  of  written  work,  depending  upon  the  quantity 
written  out:  One  short  division;  the  other  long  division. 

In  developing  the  subject  it  has  been  found  immaterial 
which  case  in  the  second  point  is  given  first.  Children 
will  just  as  readily  take  their  twelve  cents  into  groups  of 
two  cents  as  find  half  of  the  twelve  cents.  And  I  know 
of  no  psychological  reason  that  will  give  the  preference 
to  either.  But  the  other  points  have  an  order  of  develop- 
ment which  cannot  be  violated.  The  form  of  work,"  long 
or  short  division,  is  based  on  the  help  given  the  mem- ' 
ory,  or  rather  on  the  inability  of  the  memory  to  hold  all 
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of  the  results,  so  it  is  relieved  by  representing"  to  the  eye 
what  the  memory  has  performed.  But  the  memory  has 
to  do  its  work,  though  it  has  resting  places  along  the 
way.  When  it  is  not  over-burdened  it  does  not  need  to 
rest;  and  as  the  over-burdening  does  not  come  during  the 
observation  phase  of  number  work,  or  while  the  children 
are  handling  their  objects,  all  the  teacher  has  to  do  is  to 
aid  the  pupils  to  discover  the  relations  asked  for  and 
drill  on  those  relations  till  they  are  burned  into  the 
memory.  This  memory  work  is,  then,  the  shortest  form 
of  division.  The  next  shortest  is  when  the  relief  comes 
by  writing  down  just  the  result.  Children  may  acquire 
considerable  skill  in  division  before  they  need  to  represent 
their  work  by  figures. 

I  shall  assume  in  these  articles  that  skill  has  already 
been  attained  in  what  is  generally  known  as  Tabular 
Work  in  division,  in  connection  with  the  tabular  work  of 
the  other  three  processes.  That  the  half  of  any  number 
up  to  144,  or  any  equal  part  up  to  H  of  any  number  to 
144,  which  can  be  equally  divided,  can  be  accurately  and 
quickly  found;  as,  the  ^  of  8,  10,  12,  9,  etc.;  the  5  of  3,  6, 
9.  12,  etc.;  |  of  3,  6,  9,  12,  etc.;  i,  J  J,  of  12,  16,20  etc. 
And  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  two  things  can  be 
done  in  separating  the  dividend;  that  is,  that  six  cents 
can  be  made  into  groups  of  two  cents  oi:  the  half  of  six 
cents  can  be  found.  I  shall  assume  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  decimal  system  of  numbers  as  far  as  thousands; 
as  least,  as  far  as  hundreds;  and  the  decimal  numbers  as 
far  as  thousandths,  also  all  of  the  denominate  numbers 
where  the  numbers  involved  do  not  exceed  144,  a  •id  of  the 
manner  and  use  of  the  terms  in  division. 


A  GUIDE   TO  THE  STUDY  OP    LITERATURE. 


Let  us  not  lose  our  bearing.  We  are  seeking,  in  the 
nature  of  literature,  a  guide  to  the  teaching  of  that  sub- 
ject.     The  last  article  stated  the  general  nature  of  lit- 
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erature,  and  the  three  elements  determined  by  that 
nature.  It  was  found  that  in  the  study  of  a  literary 
selection  the  thought  must  move  in  three  lines:  (1) 
study  of  the  content;  (2)  study  of  the  embodiment  to  the 
imagination;  (3)  study  of  the  expression  in  language. 
Each  of  these  will  now  be  discussed  in  detail. 

literary  contents.* 

First:  The  theme.  The  literary  content  is  never  found 
in  the  world  of  matter,  but  always  in  the  world  of  spirit. 
It  is  some  phase  of  human  life.  While  concrete  forms  are 
used  in  the  embodiment,  they  become  the  type,  the  means 
of  expressing  spiritual  truth.  The  reader  may  not 
always  see  beyond  the  sensuous  element,  yet  if  the  selec- 
tion rea.d  be  true  literature,  there  is  a  spiritual  truth  at 
the  bottom.  And,  further,  it  is  the  emotional  phase,  the 
heart  of  life — its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  heart- 
breakings,  its  longings  and  its  despairs,  its  aspirations 
and  its  strivings  for  infinitude,  that  forms  the  content  of 
literature. 

Second:  The  spiritual  theme  is  universal.  This  is 
often  concealed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  expressed  by  means 
of  concrete  individual  forms.  Whittier,  in  Maud  Muller, 
is  not  expressing  her  regret,  but  the  universal  regret  of 
the  hu^nan  heart.  Holmes,  in  the  Chambered  Nautilus, 
is  not  simply  expressing  the  aspirations  of  his  own  soul 
for  freedom,  but  the  aspiration  that  every  one  realizes  to 
be  his  own.  Longfellow  idealizes  woman's  devotion  in 
**Evangeline,"  and  the  feeling  finds  response  in  every 
heart.  Sometimes  the  traits  of  a  class  of  people  are 
idealized,  and  thus  the  theme  is  limited  in  its  objective 
extent;  but  there  must  be  that  which  touches  all  readers. 
To  describe  a  piece  of  literature  as  national  is  doubtful 
praise.      In  so  far  as  the  theme  is  shut  in  by  state  lines, 

*Adapted  from  the  Science  of  Discourse.  • 
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it  loses  high  literary  character.  The  langtiage  may  for 
a  time  draw  national  boundaries;  and  the  embodiment 
will  necessarily  be  in  objects,  scenes,  and  plots  of  national 
interests.  But  these  are  accidental  limitations.  The 
theme,  the  real  meaning  of  the  poem,  is  native  to  no 
soil  but  that  of  the  universal  human  heart.  * 'Literature 
that  loses  its  meaning,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  when  it 
gets  beyond  the  sight  of  the  parish  steeple,  is  not  what 
I  understand  by  literature.  To  tell  you  when  you  can- 
not fully  taste  a  book  that  it  is  because  it  is  too  thor- 
oughly national,  is  to  condemn  the  book.  To  say  it  of  a 
poem  is  even  worse,  for  it  is  to  say  that  what  should  be 
true  of  the  whole  compass  of  human  nature  is  true  only 
to  some  north-and-by-east-half-east-point  of  it.  I  can 
understand  the  nationality  of  Firdusi  when,  looking  sadly 
back  to  the  former  glories  of  his  country,  he  tells  us  that 
the  nightingale  still  sings  old  Persian;  I  can  understand 
the  nationality  of  Burns  when  he  turns  his  plough  aside 
to  spare  the  rough  burr  thistle,  and  hopes  he  may  write 
a  song  or  two  for  dear  auld  Scotia's  sake.  That  sort  of 
nationality  belongs  to  a  country  of  which  we  are  all  citi- 
zens— that  country  of  the  heart  which  has  no  boundaries 
laid  down  on  the  map.'*  * 

Third:  Not  only  must  the  theme  be  universal  human 
life,  but  it  must  be  ideal.  The  highest  pleasure  in  art 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  literal  reproduction  of  nature. 
Art  is  to  gratify  man's  passion  for  the  ideal,  the  perfect. 
The  highest  strivings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart 
are  treasured  in  literary  forms.  The  art  impulse  is  the 
need  of  a  higher,  a  purer  enjoyment  than  the  matter-of- 
fact  world  can  supply.  A  man's  ideals  are  the  measure 
of  what  he  strives  to  attain;  but  they  are  to  him  not 
matters  of  fact,  but  only  of  idea — the  something  to  be 

•Lowell, 
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attained.  Literature  expresses  these  ideals  to  which  the 
human  heart  aspires,  and  urges  the  reader  on  to  higher 
and  nobler  attainments.  History  reveals  the  struggle  of 
the  race  to  attain  to  its  ideal;  literature  sets  up  in  advance 
the  goal  to  which  the  race  aspires. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  peculiar  kind  of  writing  which 
presents  ideal  truth.  The  creative  imagination  now 
takes  the  place  of  the  logical  judgment,  converting  the 
real  into  the  ideal,  thus  gratifying  man's  craving 
for  the  perfect.  We  must  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
poet's  truth  and  matter-of-fact.  The  poet's  truth  is  cre- 
ated by  the  imagination  from  which  it  is  shadowed  forth 
imperfectly  in  the  real.  The  imagination,  in  its  passion 
for  the  perfect,  penetrates  the  object  and  satisfies  itself 
by  adding,  subtracting,  and  rearranging  the  elements 
until  it  contemplates  the  perfect.  The  ideal  is  the  truest 
iruth.  When  we  say  that  one  tree  is  truer  than  another, 
the  ideal  tree  is  the  standard  of  comparison.  Emerson 
was  a  truer  man  than  Benedict  Arnold,  because  he  had 
fewer  elements  in  conflict  with  our  ideal  of  manhood. 
The  truth  of  fiction  seems  to  be  the  type  of  the  truth 
which  had  somehow  become  imperfect  in  being  bodied 
forth  in  the  real.  The  poet  reaches  through  the  object 
to  Platonic  types  for  his  themes.  It  is  easy  for  any  one 
to  imagine  himself  a  truer  character  than  he  actually  is. 
The  ideal  is  neater  to  the  true  idea,  but  farther  from  the 
real.  Let  no  one  be  disturbed,  therefore,  by  the  state- 
ment that  fiction  is  truer  than  truth;  i.  e.,  matter-of- 
fact  truth. 

As  already  observed,  the  theme  in  literature  is  emotional 
life,  to  which  we  may  now  add  that  the  emotions  are 
idealized.  The  poet  dealing  with  matter  already  emo- 
tional, idealizes  to  secure  greater  intensity  and  power. 
First,    he    does    this   by    omissions.        Patriotism,    an 
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emotion  suitable  for  poetic  purposes,  when  found  in  the 
individual,  has  elements  which  conflict  with  our  idea  of 
patriotism.  To  idealize  is  to  omit  them;  and  thus  form 
a  truer  and  a  more  pleasing  idea.  Love,  a  choice  theme 
of  the  poet,  does  not  receive  a  truthful,  in  the  sense  of 
true  to  the  real,  handling;  whatever  sensuous  elements 
are  found  in  the  individual  are  omitted  or  toned  down. 
The  real  pleasures  of  life  have  their  alloy;  but  the  poet 
strips  them  of  their  disenchanting  element  and  we  revel 
in  the  full  fruition.  We  hold  the  poet  responsible  for 
high  ideals;  his  power  as  a  poet  is  largely  measured  by 
his  power  to  idealize.  Each  of  the  emotions  -may  have 
an  element  which  clashes  with  our  ideal  of  that  emotion; 
as  in  the  case  of  love  with  its  gross  and  carnal  element. 
Some  jx>ets  use  the  carnal  side;  but  in  doing  so  sin 
against  the  laws  of  poetry  and  fine  art  in  general.  Each 
of  the  emotions  arises  by  degrees  out  of  the  instinctive 
sensuous  emotions,  and  carries  to  some  degree  the  lower 
element  along  with  it.  Friendship,  in  its  earliest  forms, 
is  instinctive  and  self-interested,  and  arises  by  degrees 
toward  the  ideal  of  a  pure  spiritualized  virtue.  The 
poet  must  give  each  emotion  freedom  from  disenchanting 
elements,  that  it  may  find  a  response  from  the  reader's 
craving  for  the  ideal. 

Not  only  by  omissions  does  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
form  the  ideal,  but  by  additions  also.  * 'Exceptional 
states  of  elation"  are  made  the  rule;  and  what  only  has 
a  momentary  existence  in  fact  is  filled  out  and  given  a 
permanent  place  in  the  mind.  The  i)oet  has  the  license 
of  exaggeration,  and  may  exalt  the  emotion  to  the  highest 
power  of  imaginative  conception.  Circumstances  may 
put  limits  to  the  exaggeration;  it  must  not  be  carried  to 
the  degree  of  offensiveness,  for  it  would  then  be  opposed 
to  poetic  effect.      The  exaggerations  in  the  fictions  of 
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Fairy  Land  and  Mediaeval  Romance  are  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  without  offending 
proprieties  of  taste;  for  they  are  understood  to  be 
indulgences  of  the  imagination — freedom  of  the  imagina- 
tion— sportful  moods  trampling  down  the  laws  of  exist- 
ence for  the  pleasure  of  its  own  free  activity.  When 
traits  of  a  people  are  to  be  idealized,  truth  must  be 
respected;  but  in  the  idealizing  of  the  spiritual  emotions, 
such  as  love,  friendship,  spiritual  joy,  philanthropy,  or 
duty,  no  danger  is  likely  to  come  from  the  strongest 
effort  of  the  imagination.  The  evil  passions  may  be 
idealized  as  well  as  the  virtuous  emotions;  but  in  this 
case  the  poet  adds  insult  to  injury,  unless  done  by  way 
of  contrast.  Any  degree  of  idealization  here  is  more 
offensive  than  the  actual;  either  because  it  produces  a 
stronger  stimulant,  or  because  it  renders  more  deceptive 
^y  3,  goodly  appearance  the  evil  communicated.  The 
laws  of  morality  take  care  of  this  offense.  The  true 
poet  needs  only  to  guard  ^himself  against  creating  ideals 
which  stimulate  expectation  which  cannot  be  realized. 
It  is  dangerous  to  create  ideals  out  of  all  relation  to 
actual  life  to  which  we  are  chained,  so  that  one  breaks 
with  his  conditions  and  desperately  and  lawlessly  strives 
to  realize  the  unattainable.  Ideals  which  are  to  inspire 
and  to  guide  must  not  create  despair,  or  stimulate  to  the 
reckless  methods  of  hopeless  attainment.  The  over- 
stimulation of  expectation  is  only  less  dangerous  than 
false  ideals  of  life.  Another  form  of  dangerous  exagger- 
ation is  that  of  making  amiable  and  desirable  certain 
weaknesses  of  human  nature. 

The  imagination  selects  and  recombines  elements  into 
new  wholes,  thus  adapting  to  the  requirements  of  faste. 
As  the  parts  of  various  landscapes  may  be  brought  by 
the  painter  into  one  more  beautiful  than  any  from  which 
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parts  were  selected,  so  the  poet  may  select  from  various 
characters  the  most  perfect  elements  and  recombine  them 
into  one  more  perfect  than  those  out  of  which  it  was 
formed.     In  this  way  ideal  characters  are  formed. 

Thus  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  statement  of  the  lit- 
erary content  as  being*  ideal  universal  human  life^  and  this 
revealed  as  emotion  in  the  reader.  Therefore,  in  analyz- 
ing a  literary  selection,  the  student  must  state  the  theme, 
and  test  it  as  to  whether  it  is,  1st,  universal;  2nd,  ideal; 
3rd,  emotional. 

Practical  illustrations  in  the  next. 


LEND   A.  HAND. 

[This  department  U  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  £.  Olcott.] 

"I^ook  np  and  not  down 
Lfook  forward  and  not  t>ack 
Look  ont  and  not  in; 
I«end  a  hand." 

A  LESSON  IN  DIVISION. 


Let  us  talk  about  a  method  of  teaching-  division.  We 
will  presume  that  you  do  not  strictly  follow  Grube  in 
giving"  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  one  number  before  consid- 
ering another.  You  do  not  insist  that  the  pupil  shall 
learn  that  *'3  is  one  more  than  2."  **There  is  1  two  and 
1  more  in  3,"  and  "1  can  be  taken  from  3  three  times,'* 
before  you  present  the  number  4. 

We  will  presume  that  the  class  have  what  may  be 
called  a  g'eneral  knowledge  of  numbers  to  ten  inclusive. 
They  can  add  and  subtract  fairly  well,  and  understand 
the  signs  +  and  — .  They  have  learned  incidentally  that 
there  are  two  fours  in  eight,  three  threes  in  nine,  etc. 
To  such  problems  as  **Here  are  six  mittens;  how  many 
boys  do  you  think  they  belong  to?"     **A  blacksmith  used 
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eight  horseshoes;  how  many  horses  do  you  think  he 
shod?"  '*T  have  nine  pencils;  to  how  many  girls  can 
I  give  three  pencils  apiece?"  they  can  give  correct 
answers,  but  do  not  know  they  are  dividing. 

You  wish  to  teach  them  to  divide  abstract  numbers 
and  to  use  the  sign  -*-.  So  you  say,  **With  your  peg^ 
show  me  how  many  twos  there  are  in  six."  When  they 
have  done  so,  say,  **Let  us  write  what  you  have  shown 
me."  You  then  place  on  the  blackboard,  **There  are  3 
twos  in  6."  In  like  manner  they  discover  and  write, 
**There  are  5  twos  in  10,  there  are  4  twos  in  8,  and  there 
are  6  twos  in  12."  It  is  well  to  introduce  12  because  it 
lends  itself  so  readily  to'  division  and  multiplication 
work.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  11.  The  work  is 
done  less  mechanically  and,  therefore,  makes  a  more 
lasting  impression  when  the  discoveries  are  made  pro- 
miscuously, rather  than  consecutively  finding  the  twos 
in  2,  4, — 12.  When  they  have  found  the  twos  in  the 
even  numbers  to  12,  inclusive,  lead  them  to  write  their 
discoveries  in  a  **table"  as  follows: 


There  is  1  two  in  2. 
There  are  2  twos  in  4. 
There  are  3  twos  in  6. 


There  are  4  twos  in  8. 
There  are  5  twos  in  10. 


It  is  well  to  have  them  learn  to  recite  this  orally,  and 
to  write  it  without  objects.  For  desk  work  you  place 
on  the  blackboard:  **How  many  twos  in  12,  8,  2,  6,  10, 
4."  They  write:  * 'There  are  6  twos  in  12;  there  are 
4  twos  in  8,"  etc. 

In  such  problems  as  **Six  stockings  hang  on  a  line; 
how  many  pairs  of  stockings  are  there,"  the  pupils  may 
say:  ** There  are  three  pairs  of  stockings,  because  there 
are  3  twos  in  6, ' ' 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  pupils  discover,  write  and 
commit  to  memory  the  following  table: 


r 
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(1)  (2) 


There  is  1  four  in  4. 
There  are  2  fours  in  8. 
There  are  3  fours  in  12. 


There  is  1  three  in  3. 
There  are  2  threes  in  6. 
There  are  3  threes  in  9. 
There  are  4  threes  in  12. 

(3)    ^  (4) 

There  is  1  five  in  5. 
There  are  2  fives  in  10. 


There  is  1  six  in  6. 
There  are  2  sixes  in  12. 


Thus  in  the  five  tables  they  have  seventeen  combina- 
tions to  learn,  exclusive  of  their  discoveries  that  there  is 
1  seven  in  7,  1  eight  in  8 — 1  ten  in  10. 

When  the  class  is  familiar  with  these,  the  next  step 
may  be  given.  You  may  say,  **It  takes  so  much  time 
and  so  much  space  on  the  slates  to  write  tables  this  way. 
I  will  show  you  a  shorter  way.  This  sign  •*-  is  read 
^divided  by, '  and  6  -*-  2  means  for  you  to  find  how  many 
twos  there  are  in  6.  You  may  read  it  two  ways:  '6 
divided  by  2  is  3,'  or,  *there  are  3  twos  in  6.'  " 

Write  the  table  of  twos  this  short  way: 


I 

i 

j  2  +  2  = 

'  4  +  2= 


12+2  = 

Read  each  part  both  ways.  The  class  then  reads  the 
table  through  as  follows:  2  divided  by  2  is  1,  there  is  1 
two  in  2;  4  divided  by  2  is  2,  there  are  2  twos  in  4,  and 
so  on,  closing  with  12  divided  by  2  is  6,  there  are  6  twos 
in  12.  In  similar  manner  they  write  and  recite  the  tables 
of  3,  4,  5  and  6.  If  a  child  -hesitates  to  give  an  answer, 
as  12  divided  by  6  is — ,  aid  him  by  asking,  '*how  many 
sixes  in  12?"  If  he  still  hesitates,  require  him  to  show 
with  objects  how  many  sixes  there  are  in  12.  The 
pupils  say  12  divided  by  6,  but  it  means  to  them  '*12 
divided  into  sixes."  As  they  become  more  familiar  with 
the  sign  -*-  and  the  expression  divided  by,  gradually  drop 
the  longer  form.  Thus  they  come  naturally,  and  with 
as  clear  understanding  to  say  12  divided  by  6,  as  there 
are  2  sixes  in  12. 
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HOW  WASHINGTON  KKPT  ONE  BIRTHDAY. 

[This  may  be  a  part  of  a  program  for  Washington's  Birthday,  being* 
given  as  a  declamation  by  a  boy,  or  as  a  reading  by  a  boy  or  girl.] 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  about  George  Washington. 
You  can't  find  it  in  the  history  books.  The  history  books 
usually  say  that  he  always  did  everything  just  right. 
When  he  hacked  a  cherry  tree,  or  anything  like  that,  he 
always  owned  right  up,  and  never  said,  **I  did'nt  mean 
to."  He  was  always  captain  when  the  boys  played 
.  soldiers.  When  he  went  to  school  he  had  some  rules  for 
good  conduct  written.  His  copy  book  was  neat  and  care- 
fully written.  I  am  proud  of  Washington  and  I  'want 
to  be  as  much  like  him  as  ever  I  can.  But  I  used  to  feel 
discouraged,  because  he  used  always  to  do  everything 
just  right,  and  J  make  such  mistakes.  Our  teacher'told 
us  about  the  rules  Washington  had  for  good  conduct. 
She  said  she  would  like  for  us  boys  to  have  one  good 
rule  for  behaving.  She  gave  us  a  whole  day  to  find  one. 
I  asked  mother  what  would  be  a  good  one  for  me.  She 
said  the  Golden  Rule  was  splendid  for  anybody.  So  I 
learned  that.  I  thought  I  learned  it.  When  our  teacher 
asked  us  to  give  our  rules  I  said  real  loud,  '*Do  toothers 
as  they  would  do  to  you."  She  said  she  was  afraid 
George  Washington  would  not  make  a  rule  like  that. 
I  tried  to  make  my  copy  book  look  like  his.  But  I 
blotted  so  many  pages  that  I  was  about  ready  to  give 
up  trying,  when  mother  read  me  that  story.  I  forget 
what  paper  the  story  was  in.  Maybe  it  was  the  YoutVs 
Companion,  St.  Nicholas  or  Oolden  Days.  But  it  was 
about  his  copy-book  and  his  birthday,  too.  The  history 
says  that  his  copy-book  is  at  Mt.  Vernon  now.  If  what 
mother  read  is  true,  I  guess  there  is  one  page  that  is  not 
neat.  For  the  story  says  that  once  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  little  boy  and  went  to  school  there  was  a 
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big  snow-storm  on  the  21st  of  February.  The  boys 
planned  to  have  a  snow-ball  fight  the  next  day.  George 
Washington  was  going  to  be  captain  on  one  side  because 
it  was  his  birthday.  They  were  going  to  have  the  bat- 
tle right  after  school.  At  recesses  they  made  piles  and 
piles  of  snowballs  to  fire  at  each  other.  Oh!  they  were 
going  to  have  a  grand  time.  They  had  to  write  in  their 
copy-books  the  last  thing  before  school  closed.  George 
Washington  was  thinking  so  much  about  the  snowball 
fight  that  his  writing  was  not  nice  at  all.  His  teacher 
said:  **George,  I  am  surprised.  Take  this  piece  of  paper 
and  write  that  all  over  again  after  school. ^^  And  George 
Washington  had  to  stay  in  on  his  own  birthday.  The 
boys  got  another  captain  in  his  place  and  had  the  snow- 
ball battle  and  he  wasn't  in  it.  I  told  mother  I 
thought  I  knew  how  he  felt.  She  said  she  thought  he 
grew  up  to  be  good  and  great  because  he  kept  on  trying 
even  if  he  was  disappointed  sometimes.  So  I  haven't 
given  up  trying  to  make  my  writing  neat.  I  told  our 
teacher  I  had  another  rule  of  conduct  besides  the  Golden 
Rule.  It  is,  '*Keep  on  trying  to  do  well."  I  say,**Three 
cheers  for  George  Washington." 


EDITORIAL. 


The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 

When  you  send  **back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  ag-ent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 


The  EJditor  wishes  to  call  especial  attention  to  the    article  in  the 
Primary  department  on  History.      It  states  comprehensive  principles 
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and  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  teachers  of  history  in  all  grades^ 
The  article  should  be  not  only  read  but  carefully  studied  by  every 
teacher  of  history. 

The  Farmers'  Reading  Circi,e  is  a  new  movement  that  deserves 
the  heartiest  possible  endorsement.  It  can  do  for  the  farmer  what  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  teachers.  Many 
teachers  are  also  farmers.  Such  should  attend  the  farmers'  meeting's 
and  encourage  the  Reading  Circle  movement.  It  has  in  it  great  possi- 
bilities. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  has  come  and  gone.  Those 
who  attended  the  meetings  will  say  it  was  a  good  session.  This  issue  of 
the  JouRNAiy  contains  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  will  well 
repay  the  reading.  President  Study  presided  with  dignity  and  general 
acceptance.  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  J.  R.  Hart,  certainly 
did  his  part  faithfully  and  efficiently.  The  report  printed  will  «how 
how  faithfully  the  secretary,  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  did  her  onerous 
work.  The  reception  at  the  Denison  Hotel  was  a  new  feature  and 
was  enjoyed  by  everybody.  The  Association  will  be  likely  to  continue 
to  make  the  Denison  headquarters. 

Is  IT  NOT  Strange?  What?  Why,  that  so  many  teachers  should 
forget  when  New  Year  comes.  How  do  you  know  that  they  do?  In 
this  way:  There  are  on  the  books  of  the  Journai^  nearly  one  t?iousand 
teachers  who  subscribed  for  the  Journai^  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  they  should  pay  for  it  not  later  than  Jan.  1,  '93.  It  is  now 
Feb.  1  and  they  have  not  made  payment  or  said  a  word  about  it. 
Teachers  are  all  honest  and  always  keep  their  promises  and  it  is  clear 
that  they  forgot  when  Jan.  1  came.  See?  Will  not  those  to  whom  the 
above  applies,  remit  at  once,  either  to  the  agent  or  to  the  editor,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  or  as  most  convenient. 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  session  to  predict  as  to  what  the  present  Legisla- 
ture will  do  in  the  way  of  school  legislation.  As  is  always  the  case,  a 
great  many  bills  have  been  introduced — some  of  them  wise  and  some 
otherwise — and  as  always  the  case,  most  of  them  will  never  become 
laws.  The  recent  school  supply  frauds  in  Shelby  and  other  counties^ 
noted  in  the  Journai,,  have  been  the  cause  of  several  bills  to  restrict 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  trustee.  While  restrictions  and  guards  are 
necessary,  there  is  just  now  great  danger  of  taking  away  too  much  of 
the  trustee's  power. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced,  and  promises  to  become  a  law,  providing 
that  all  school  furniture  and  school  supplies  shall  be  furnished,  as 
school  books  are  now  furnished,  under  contract  for  the  entire  State. 
If  the  principle  underlying  the  school-book  law  is  right,  this  is  right, 
as  this  is  a  further  application  of  the  same  principle.  It  will  certainly 
save  money  for  the  people. 


r 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER. 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  the  present  incumbent,  is  the  best  man  for  School 
Commissioner.  He  is  easily  the  best  all-round  man  in  the  country, 
and  is  the  natural  head  of  the  educational  forces.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
the  choice  of  a  larg-e  majority  of  thje  educators  of  the  country,  without 
regard  to  party.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  late  State 
Association,  a  resolution,  urg-ing-  his  reappointment,  was  offered  by  a 
Democrat  and  seconded  by  a  Republican,  and  passed  without  a  dissent- 
ingvote.  i 

President  Harrison  appointed  Mr.  Harris  Commissioner,  notwith* 
standing-  the  fact  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  because  he 
seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  fteachers.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Pres.  Cleveland  cannot  do  less  than  g'ive  Mr.  Harris  a 
re-appointment.  He  will  do  this  if  he  regards  at  all  the  wishes  of  the 
educators  of  the  country. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Writing  and  Spblling. — ^The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  entire  examination  will  be  g'raded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with  refer- 
ence to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20).  The 
handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather  than 
with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  g'raded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  one  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Gbnbrai^  Questions. — 1.    Give  your  name,  ag-e  and  postoffice  address. 

2.  What  special  preparation  have  you  made  for  teaching. 

3.  Name  the  educational  papef  s  and  periodicals  that  you  take  and 
read. 

4.  Name  the  books  on  theory  and  practice  of  teaching*  that  you 
have  read. 

5.  How  many  days  were  you  present  at  the  last  County  Institute? 

6.  Have  you  taught  school?    What  grade?    How  many  months? 

7.  For  how  many  months  was  your  last  certificate  granted? 

8.  Have  you  given  or  received  aid  during  this  examination? 

9.  Have  yon  ever  held  a  six  months*  license  in  this  county? 

10.  Did  you  take   an  active  part  in  the  Township  Institutes  of  the 
township  in  which  you  taught  last  year? 

11.  What  books  of  the  Reading  Circle  course  have  you  studied,  and 
when?  {Thene  questions  must  be  answered  in  full.) 

Snow-Bound. — 1.    Give  a  brief  biography  of  the  author.  20. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  elements  of  strength  and  beauty  in  this 
poem?  20. 
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3.  Give  the  school  masters'  part  in  the  evening'' s  pastime.  10. 

4.  Give  meaning-  of — 

"Alas!  for  him  who  never  Bees 

The  stars  shine  throog-h  his  cypress  trees!**  20. 

5.  Describe  the  meeting-  at  the  bam.  10, 

6.  Characterize  the  mother.  20. 

SciENCR  OF  Education. — 1.  Why  is  a  test  in  reading-  given  upon 
new  reading-  matter  better  than  one  given  upon  pieces  already  studied? 

2.  What  are  the  necessary  mental  steps  through  which  a  pupil  goes 
in  forming  any  habit? 

3.  What  good  should  be  secured  to  the  child  through  the  study  of 
grammar,  other  than  the  ability  to  use  language  correctly? 

4.  Show  briefly  the  difference  between  the  use  you  would  make  of 
maps  in  teaching  geography  and  that  you  would  make  of  pictures. 

5.  Give  reasons  why  written  work  in  arithmetic  done  by  a  pupil 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  some  definite  plan  of  arrangement. 

{Answer  all  five  ) 

Arithmetic— 1.  From  2,007,003  take  989,075,  explain  fully,  and  tell 
how  you  would  teach  it  to  pupils  of  10  or  12  years  of  age. 

2.  The  product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  six  is  how  many  times 
the  product  of  the  same  number  multiplied  by  V/i  ?    Why? 

3.  If  12  men  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  18  days,  how  many  men 
will  be  required  to  perform  a  piece  of  work  three  times  as  large  in  12 
days?    Explain  fully. 

4.  A  man  asked  $350  for  a  horse,  fell  20%,  and  still  made  10%.  How 
much  did  the  horse  cost  him? 

5.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  inclose  a  square  garden  containing  225 
square  rods  with  a  fence  which  cost  $2.50  a  rod? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  true  discount  and  the  simple 
interest  of  $545  for  one  year  six  months  at  7%? 

7.  How  many  balls,  each  two  inches  in  diameter,  equal  in  volume  a 
ball  eight  inches  in  diameter? 

8.  A  boy  looking  from  the  window  of  a  house  forty  feet  from  the 
fence  finds  that  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  window  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fence  is  fifty  feet.   How  high  is  the  window  from  the  ground? 

Reading. — Knowledge  and  learning  generally  diffused  throughout  a 
community  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement! 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to 
all. — Section  I,  Article  VIII,  Constitution  of  Indiana. 

1.  To  what  grades  of  children  would  you  assign  this  paragraph  for 
a  reading  lesson?    Why?  10. 

2.  Write  five  questions  that  you  would  give  your  pupils  to  look  up  in 
this  selection.  20. 

3.  What  would  you  tell  your  pupils  in  connection  with  this 
lesson?  20. 
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4.  To  what  extent,  and  by  what  plan,  may  the  classmates  of  a  pupil 
criticise  his  reading-  of  a  paragraph?  20. 

5.  Is  there  advantage  in  having  "Vocal  Training"  lessons  in  read- 
ings books?    Justify  your  answer.  20. 

6.  Define  good  reading.  10. 

Physiology.— 1.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  relation  of  the  different 
parts  to  each  other  in  the  cross  section  of  a  vertebrate. 

2.  Define  a  cell  and  make  sketch. 

3.  What  is  a  tissue? 

4.  Name  the  different  tissues  of  the  body  and  explain  the  functions 
of  any  three. 

5.  How  does  an  organ  differ  from  a  tissue? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  an  articulation?    A  suture?    Give  examples. 

7.  Describe  some  muscle  and  show  how  it  performs  its  work. 

8.  Describe  human  blood. 

9.  Describe  the  heart  in  detail. 

10.    Describe  the  function  of  the  parts  of  the  digestive  tract. 

(Seven  out  of  ten.) 

English  Grammar. — 1.  Justify  the  case  form  of  the  compound 
relative  ;:ronouns  in  the  following  sentences: 

(a)    Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  I  will  remit. 

(6)    Whomever  it  fits  best  is  best  entitled  to  it. 

(e)    We  should  give  assistance  to  whoever  most  needs  it. 

2.  Point  out  all  the  uses  of  the  word  "whithersoever**  in  the  sentence: 

Whithersoever  thou  leadest  I  will  follow. 

3.  What  should  be  the  characteristics  of  the  language  work  of  the 
first  grade? 

4.  In  teaching"  language  or  grammar,  what  importance,  if  any, 
ihoald  you  attach  to  the  correction  of  errors,  and  why? 

5.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  a  prepositional  phrase  as 
(a)  Adjective;  (6)  Adverb. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  noun  in  the  absolute  case.  Give  an 
example. 

7.  In  what  grade  would  you  teach  letter  writing?  What  specific 
instruction  woUld  you  give  in  this  subject? 

8.  What  does  the  voice  of  a  verb  denote?     The  tense? 

9.  What  determines  the  number  of  voices?      The  number  of  tenses? 
10.    Is  the  infinitive  a  mood?    Give  your  reasons. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  By  whom  was  Massachusetts  settled?  What  were 
the  chief  characteristics  of  these  settlers?  Name  three  directions  in 
which  these  settlers  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

2.  Descrit)e  any  one  of  the  following  events,  and  account  for  its 
importance:  Battle  of  Antietam;  Surrender  of  Vicksburg;  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness. 

3.  (<i)  What  is  the  President's  cabinet,  and  how  is  it  appointed? 
ib)  Name  the  members  of  the  President's  cabinet  at  the  present  time» 
and  state  the  ofifice  which  each  fills. 
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4.  State  what  you  can  about  the  Stamp  Act;  Monroe  Doctrine;  Squat- 
ter Sovereig-nty;  Tenure  of  Office  Bill. 

5.  What  Presidents  were  not  elected  to  that  office  by  the  i>cople? 
How  did  each  become  President? 

Geography. — 1.  Draw  outline  maps  of  Indiana  and  Texas  on  the 
same  scale. 

2.  What  subjects  would  you  include  under  the  head  of  Physical 
Geography? 

3.  What  circumstances  have  been  favorable  toward  the  making-  of 
Denver  a  prominent  city  of  this  country? 

4.  What  reasons  would  you  assign  for  a  more  rapid  and  satisfactory 
advancement  of  commercial  interests  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Mexico? 

5.  Describe  the  three  great  river  systems  of  South  America. 

6.  What  division  of  the  land  in  England  corresponds  to  the  county 
in  the  United  States?  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  township  in  Indiana,  and 
locate  the  school  section. 

7.  What  would  you  teach  Ox  the  g-eog-raphy  of  Africa  in  the  common 
schools? 

8.  Where  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Mesopotamia?  Madag'ascar? 
Trinidad  Island? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  Because  a  very  poor  reader  by  careful 
study  of  a  selection  may  read  it  as  well  as  a  g'ood  reader  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  selection.  A  class  of  pupils  who  have  prepared  the 
same  selection  may  read  it  without  showing  any  g^eat  difference  of 
ability;  but  let  each  read  a  parag-raph  that  he  has  never  seen.  Some 
will  stumble  at  nearly  every  word,  while  others  will  read  it  with  an 
ease  and  a  freedom  suggestive  in  each  of  a  quick  apprehension  and  a 
wide  range  of  reading  outside  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  To  form  a  mental  habit,  one  must,  in  general,  force  his  mind  to 
traverse  a  certain  line  of  thought  many  times,  each  time  the  mind 
taking  the  same  steps  and  in  the  same  order.  1st,  attention  points  the 
mind  to  the  subject  about  which  there  is  to  be  thought-action;  2nd,  the 
will  puts  the  mind  to  action;  3rd,  the  reason  directs  the  action  throug-h 
log'ical  steps  to  the  conclusion.  The  next  time  a  similar  conclusion  is 
to  be  evolved,  memory  recalls  the  mind's  past  experience,  and  the  will 
and  the  reason  again  direct  the  mind  through  the  same  acts  and  in  the 
same  order.  Frequent  repetition  along  the  same  line  of  thoug-ht  will 
create  in  the  mind  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  it  has  acted  before,  without  the  aid  of  the  will  or  memory. 

3.  (a)  The  ability  to  understand  our  language  better.  (6)  The  disci- 
pline of  the  mind,  (c)  The  gaining  of  a  great  amount  of  knowledg-e 
necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  other  languages. 

4.  The  maps  should  be  used  to  indicate  locality,  political  divisions, 
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relative  distances,  etc.  The  pictures  should  be  used  to  show  in  per- 
spective, the  surface  features  of  a  small  section  of  the  country;  to  make 
clear  certain  points  of  description  in  the  text;  to  indicate  the  industries 
by  representing"  them  in  their  various  activities,  etc. 

5.  (a)  For  the  sake  of  neatness;  (6)  that  the  pupil  may  become 
habituated  to  orderly  arrangement;  (c)  because  it  sometimes  enables  a 
pnpil  to  clear  up  the  diflRculties  of  a  problem,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
solve  it. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Write  the  subtrahend  under  the  minuend,  so  that 
units  will  stand  under  units,  etc.  Subtract  each  figure  of  the  subtra- 
hend from  the  one  above  it,  beginning  at  units,  and  place  the  diflFer- 
ence  below.  If  any  figure  of  the  subtrahend  is  greater  than  the  one 
above,  add  ten  to  the  upper  figure,  subtract  and  place  the  result  below; 
then  add  one  to  the  next  lower  figure,  and  so  proceed  till  the  subtrac- 
tion is  complete. 

With  beginners  the  above  changes  in  the  minuend  and  subtrahend 
should  be  actually  made  until  they  understand  the  process,  but  say 
nothing  of  the  reasons  till  the  process  has  been  mastered. 

2.  6  is  4^  times  V/i ,  hence  the  second  product  is  4}i  times  the  first. 

3.  It  will  require  one  man  12  X  18,  or  216  days,  to  do  the  work,  or  648 
days  to  do  3  times  the  work.  It  will  require  as  many  men  to  do  it  in  12 
days  as  12  is  contained  in  648,  or  54  men. — Ans. 

4.  90%  of  $3S0  =  $280. 

$280  -f- 1.10  =S254jfV.— Ans 

5.  '225  =  15  rds.,  the  ^de  of  garden. 
4  X  IS  =  60  rds,  the  whole  fence. 
S2.50  X  60  =$1.50.— Ans. 

6.  $545 +  1.105  =  $493.21.  P.  W. 

$545  —  $493.21  =  $51.79.     Discount. 
$545  X  .105  =$57.23.     Interest. 
$57.23  —  $51.79  =  $5.44.— Ans. 

7.  8»  +  2»  =  512  -f-  8  =64.— Ans. 

8.  ^50»  —  40»  =  30  ft.— Ans. 

Reading. — 1.  This  paragraph  alone  should  not  be  assigned  to  any 
grade  or  class  of  pupils.  Assigning  a  single  paragraph  for  a  lesson 
was  a  fad  that  did  our  schools  much  injury.  I^anguage  of  that  grade 
of  diflSculty  should  be  assigned  to  classes  in  the  highest  grade  of  com- 
mon school  work. 

2.  (a)  What  is  said  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment? {b)  Xt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage 
what?  To  provide  for  what?  (c)  Define  a  community;  a  free  govern- 
ment; a  uniform  system;  tuition;  a  constitution,  (d)  What  is  the 
difference  between  knowledge  and  learning? 

3.  Something  about  the  North-west  Territory,  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
and  the  Development  of  our  Constitution. 

4.  After  a  pupil  has  read,  if  the  teacher  has  noticed  some   special 
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errors,  he  should  call  upon  individual  members  of  the  class  to  state 
what  errors  they  noticed.  During  the  reading  the  pupil  should  not  be 
interrupted;  after  criticism,  he  should  be  required  to  review  to  points 
criticised. 

5.  They  are  very  beneficial,  for  by  them  better  tone,  articulation 
and  enunciation  are  obtained.     They  increase  the  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  power  of  control  over  the  voice. 

6.  If  by  this  is  meant  the  oral  ezpresaiorif  we  define  good  reading  to 
be  the  correct,  easy,  and  clear  utterance  of  the  language,  accompanied 
by  that  force,  emphasis,  and  inflection  on  every  part  that  will  indicate 
to  the  listener  the  exact  thought  contained  in  the  language. 

Physioi,ogy. — 1.  The  cell  is  the  unit  of  the  tissues  of  the  body;  its 
thin  wall  contains  protoplasm,  in  which  is  enclosed  a  small  amount  of 
matter  called  the  nucleus. 

3.  A  tissue  is  the  material  or  texture*  of  which  an  organ  is  composed, 
or  partly  composed. 

4.  (See  pages  26  and  27  of  adopted  Physiology.)  The  function  of 
osseous  tissue  is  to  furnish  hardness  and  firmness  to  certain  parts;  of 
connective  tissue,  to  bind  certain  parts  to  others;  of  muscular  tissue, 
to  give  power  of  movement  (its  characteristic  quality  of  contraction 
enables  it  to  do  this.) 

5.  A  tissue  is  simply  a  single  part  of  the  material  of  an  organ,  and 
its  function  may  be  wholly  apart  from  that  of  the  organ  itself,  or  it 
may  contribute  directly  to  the  function  of  the  organ;  as  the  function  of 
connective  tissue  in  the  arm  is  to  hold  the  parts  in  a  firm,  compact 
form;  and  the  function  of  muscular  tissue  is  to  produce  motion,  and 
motion,  of  many  and  various  kinds,  is  what  we  expect  from  the  arm 
Itself.  An  organ  is  a  complete  part  of  the  body,  and  is  designed  for  a 
particular  use. 

6.  By  an  articulation  is  meant  a  place  of  union  of  two  bones  where 
more  or  less  motion  takes  place,  as  at  the  elbow,  knee,  shoulders,  etc. 
A  suture  is  a  place  of  union  of  two  bones  where  there  is  no  motion,  and 
where  the  line  of  union  is  very  irregular  and  broken,  as  the  places  of 
union  of  the  skull  bones. 

7.  (See  page  68,  adopted  Phys.)  The  biceps  muscle  is  used  to  raise 
the  fore-arm  and  hand.  It  does  this  by  contraction,  or  shortening,  as 
it  is  inserted  into  the  radius  of  the  fore-arm. 

8.  (See  pages  81  and  82.)  The  blood  is  liqui4)  varying  in  color  from 
a  bright  to  a  dark  red.  When  drawn  from  the  body  it  soon  solidifies 
into  a  jelly-like  mass.  It  is  slightly  alkaline  and  possesses  a  faint  odor. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope  an  immense  number  of  circular, 
disk-like  bodies  are  seen  floating  in  a  transparent  liquid. 

9.  (See  pages  94  and  95  of  adopted  Physiology.) 

10.  The  general  function  of  the  parts  of  the  digestive  system  is  to 
transform  the  food  into  a  semi-fluid  mass  capable  of  being  absorbed. 
The  function  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  is  to  masticate  the  food;  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, to  convey  it  to  the  stomach;  of  the  stomach,  etc.,  to  digest 
certain  foods;  of  the  duodenum,  etc.,  to  digest  other  portions. 
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Grammar. — 1.  fa)  "Whosesoever"  is  in  the  possessive  case,  limiting" 
"sins;"  [b)  "whomever"  is  in  the  objective  Case,  object  of  "fits;"  (c^ 
**whoever"  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  "needs." 

2.  "Whithersoever"  is  here  a  conjunctive  adverb,  joining,  grammat- 
ically, the  subordinate  proposition  to  the  principal  proposition;  it  also 
modifies  "follow"  and  "leadest,"  and  it  may  be  said  to  introduce  the 
sentence. 

3.  Simplicity,  brevity,  directness,  practicability,  attractiveness.  Con- 
Tersation  with  the  pupils  is  the  chief  means  employed  by  the  teacher. 
The  chief  object  should  be  the  training  of  the  child  in  the  correct  oral 
expression  of  those  common  forms  of  speech  in  which  so  many  persons 
make  mistakes. 

4.  Much  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  correction  of  errors, 
because  in  the  world  at  large  we  are  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a 
theory.  By  frequent  practice  in  correcting  errors,  a  pupil  becomes 
familiar  with  the  difference  between  the  correct  and  incorrect  forms. 
He  then  recognizes  an  error  easily,  a  power  of  great  importance  to  him 
in  writing  or  speaking. 

Adjective.  An  expression  of  joy  overspread  his  countenance.  Adverbial. 
He  advanced  to  the  front. 

6.  A  noun  modified  by  a  participle  and  independent  of  any  governing 
word,  is  in  the  so-called  absolute  case,  as  "The  time  having  arrived,  we 
left  for  home." 

7.  Letter-writing  may  be  profitably  taught  as  low  as  the  Third 
Reader  Grade.  The  specific  instruction  should  consist  of  the  beginning j 
the  paragraphj  the  closing,  the  folding,  the  address. 

%.  The  voice  of  a  verb  denotes  whether  its  subject  acts  or  is  acted 
upon.    The  tense  generally  denotes  the  time  of  the  action  or  being. 

9.  A  subject  connected  with  an  action  can  stand  in  only  two  rela- 
tions toward  it — the  subject  may  perform  the  action  or  may  be  acted 
upon;  hence,  the  verb  has  only  two  forms  representative  of  these  two 
conditions,  thereby  giving  existence  to  two  voices.  The  number  of 
absolute  tenses  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  relations  an  event  may  have 
to  the  time  just  passing.  It  may  occur  then,  it  may  occur  afterwards, 
or  it  may  have  occurred  before,  thereby  giving  existence  to  the  three 
^hsolute  tenses,  and  as  it  requires  special  forms  of  expression  to  indicate 
points  of  time  that  immediately  precede  each  of  these  terms,  we  have 
three  other  tenses  called  relative  tenses — ^six  in  all. 

10.  The  infinitive  is  not  a  mood,  because  it  is  not  a  finite  verb. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  By  Puritan  pilgrims,  who  were  brave,  honest 
and  determined.  They  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  relig- 
ions, political  and  educational  institutions  of  our  country. 

2.  (ri)  Antietam  (see  adopted  Hist.  p.  303);  it  was  important  because 
by  it  the  invasion  of  the  North  by  I*ee  was  checked,  [b)  Surrender  of 
Vicksburg  (see  page  307);  it  was  important  because  Vicksburg  was  the 
formidable  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  opening  up  the  Mississippi  river . 
(c)  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  (page  313);  this  battle  made  prominent  the 
5 
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ideas  that  both  sides  were  determined,  and  that  it  would  take  hard 
blows  to  crush  out  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Confederacy.  In  this  way 
it  was  important. 

3.  The  President  appoints  his  own  Cabinet.  The  present  Cabinet 
are:  John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State;  Charles  J.  Poster,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Secretary  of  War;  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  John  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior; W.  H.  H.  Miller,  Attorney-General;  John  Wanamaker,  Postmaster- 
Greneral. 

4.  The  Stamp  Act  was  made  a  law  in  1765.  (See  pape  15).  Monroe*  s 
foreign  policy  was  embodied  in  the  following  principle:  "The  Ameri- 
can continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have 
assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers."  "Squatter 
Sovereignty,"  was  a  nickname  Calhoun  applied  to  "Popular  Sov- 
ereignty," which  means  in  general  the  rule  of  the  people.  It  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  people  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  in 
which  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  was  embodied  with  reference 
to  slavery,  viz.,  that  slavery  in  either  of  these  territories  should  or 
should  not  exist,  according  to  the  vote  of"  the  people  in  each.  The 
"Tenure  of  Office  Law,"  passed  in  1867,  made  it  unlawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  any  civil  officer  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

5.  Thomas  JefiFerson  (his  first  election)  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
were  not  chosen  Presidents  by  the  electors.  They  were  elected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  provided  for  by  the  National  Constitution. 

Geography. — 1.    Texas  is  about  eight  times  as  large  as  Indiana. 

2.  The  surface  and  crust  of  the  earth;  the  features  of  the  land; 
meteorological  phenomena;  phenomena  and  life  of  the  sea;  the  life  and 
products  of  the  earth. 

3.  Its  location  in  the  path  of  the  "westward  march  of  empire;"  its 
proximity  to  many  large  mining  interests;  its  healthful  climate,  etc. 

4.  (a)  A  superior  civilization  and  climate;  better  railroads,  rivers 
and  canals,  and  a  greater  diversity  of  wants  among  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country. 

6.  In  England  the  shire  corresponds  to  the  county  of  the  United 
States.  The  school  section  in  each  township  is  the  16th,  and  in  some 
places  the  36th,  in  addition  to  the  16th. 

7.  The  colonial  possessions  of  the  different  powers; -the  physical 
features;  the  exports. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C  Grkoo,  Saperintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools. 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 

441.     A  and  B  pay  $1.75  for  a  quart  of  varnish  and  10  cents  for  the 
bottle.     A  contributes  $1.00  and  B  the  rest.      They  divide  the  varnish 
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equally  and  A  kee]>s  the  bottle.      Which  owes  the  other,  and  how 
mttch?  SYlyVBSTER  WARD. . 

442.  Solve  No.  48,  pag'e  284,  Indiana  CompleJbe  Arithmetic. 

Wii^i,  M.  Young. 

443.  Parse  "which"  in  the  following*:  *'Send  me  some  money  with 
vkich  to  buy  a  farm."  J.  H.  D. 

444.  A  board  2  feet  wide  is  laid  diagonally  across  a  room  15  feet  by 
30  feet,  so  that  all  its  corners  touch  the  walls.     Find  its  length. 

Andrbw  Martin. 

445.  How  much  money  does  a  druggist  make  on  10  pounds  of  opium 
bought  at  50c  per  pound  and  sold  at  $1.00  per  pound?     J.  H.  Rbader. 

446.  A  man  has  $100  with  which  he  btiys  100  books,  at  $5.00,  $1.00, 
and  5c.    How  many  of  each  kind  does  he  buy?  J.  H.  Risi^by. 

447.  Three  x>oles,  each  50  feet  long,  are  placed  in  the  ground  20  feet, 
30  feet  and  40  feet  from  each  other,' and  are  then  brought  together  at 
the  top.    How  hig-h  above  ground  do  they  meet?         J.  K.  Sheridan. 

448.  In  Bryant's  "The  Winds,"  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  6th,  7th 
and  8th  verses?  A  Teacher. 

449.  A  paid  "3  2)4%  commission  for  selling  a  farm  to  C,  and  C  also 
paid  him  1}4^  commission.  B  gave  his  earnings  to  D  to  pay  4%  com- 
mission, ^  of  the  remainder  to  buy  a  pair  of  horses,  ^  to  buy  a  wagon, 
and  ^  to  buy  harness.  The  total  commission  was  $179.40.  Find  the 
cost  of  the  farm,  horses,  wagon  and  harness.  G.  T.  Crandai,!;. 

RNSNA/^ERS. 

423.  A  close  study  of  the  biography  of  Washington  gives  no  account 
of  his  ever  visiting-  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 

426.    See  August  (1892)  No.  of  ScHOOi.  JourNai,.  J.  M.  King. 

428.  "Victoria  R.  I."  signifies  Victoria  Begina  etimperatrix.— Victoria, 
Qneen  and  Empress.  Li^oyd  Hoshaw. 

429.  ^21^21^= $268.80,  the  cost  of  excavating. 

156  X8X1>^X4X $3.60^^^33     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

99 
$268.80  +  $272.29  =$541.09.— Ans. 

Note. — ^Masons  always  measure  around  the  outside  of  a  foundation, 
hence,  the  length  of  the  wall  is  156  feet.  W.  D.  BoES. 

430.  The  area  of  the  board  is  21  sq.  feet,  and  its  half  is  10>^  sq.  feet. 
Prolong  the  sides  till  they  meet ;  there  will  thus  be  added  a  triangle 
whose  altitude  is  54  feet,  and  base  1  foot,  and  area  27  sq.  feet.  Half 
the  board  and  this  triangle  will  form  another  triangle,  whose  area  is 
37>^  sq.  feet,  and  its  altitude  54  times  its  base.  But  its  altitude  multi- 
plied by  its  base  is  75,  or  its  altitude  multiplied  by  J^  of  itself  is  75. 
Hence  its  altitude  is 

^54x75  z=4Sh= 63.6396  f t . ,  and  this  less  54  ft.  =  9.63%  ft.  =  the 
distance  from  the  small  end  of  the  board.       C.  J.  Hutchison. 
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431.  60°  Fahrenheit  is  28*^  above  the  freezing-  point.     Hence, 
28  X  I  =  15|<>,  Centigrade. 

28  X  t  =  12|°,  Reaumer.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 

432.  lyet  100%  =  real  estate. 

Z%r=.  Ist  commission. 
97  %  =  proceeds . 
lit  of  97%  =Aif  %  =2d  com. 
.\       l|f%=$26S. 

100%  =$5406,  real  estate. 
$5406  — $265  =  $5141,  cost  of  wheat. 
$5141  ^-  $.80  =  6426X  bu.— Ans.  A.  R.  Wh,i.iams. 

CREDITS. 

Andrew  Martin 429-30-1-2    Jas.  F.  Hood 423-29-31-2 

A.  R.  Williams 431-2    O.  T.  Crandall 432 

M.  Woolery 429-32    P.  H.  Byrum 431 

J.  C.  Cunning^ham 431-2    M.  Wiley 432 

J.  D.  DeHuff 429-31    C.  P.  Gipe 429-31 

Nettie  Breese 429-31    B.  P.  Alexander 429-31 

A.  A.  I^ane 429-31-2    C.  O.  Self 429-30-32 

J.  D.  French 431    C.  L.  Houck 430 

Norman  Simpson 429    C.  W.  Schleppy 431-2 

Viola  Noble 429    C.  J.  Hutchison 430 

C.  O.  Dickey 429    A.  Harrington 429 

F.T.  McCoy 429    J.  H.  Breckles 429 

A.  Reader 429    C.  V:  Steininger 429 

Pearl  Old 429    Uoyd  Hoshaw 428-9^1-2 

Chas.  Waymirc 429    A.  Hudleson 429 

Ida  Leffel 429    Edith  Hill 429 

Mary  H.  Kelley 429    W.  D.  B 429 

Ix>uis  Kolbe,  (aet.  13) 429    Clay  Tites 429 

J.  M.  King 421-6-9-31 

NoTB. —  No.   436  in    January  Journai«  should  read  '*No.   11,   pag-e 
219,"  etc.— Ed. 


MISCELLANY. 

Henry  County's  High  School  Round  Table  held  its  mid-winter  ses- 
sion at  Middletown,  Ind.,  Janusyry  21.  The  morning-  was  spent  in 
informal  discussion  of  the  World's  Fair  exhibit.  In  the  afternoon  the 
visiting-  members  were  shown  throug-h  the  modern,  commodious  school 
building,  which  is  a  credit  both  to  the  town  and  to  Prof.  Sanders,  the 
principal.  Prof.  Sanders  is  doing  excellent  work,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  well-filled  libraries,  cheerful,  flower-adorned  rooms,  neat  board- 
work  and,  above  all,  by  his  abounding*,  well  directed  enthusiasm:  The 
afternoon  session  was  occupied  in  discussing,  (1)  How  Far  the  Deport- 
ment of  a  Pupil  in  Recitation  should  Affect  his  Grades;  (2)  Composition 
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Work  and  the  Correction  of  Essays.  All  took  an  active  part  in  these 
discussions,  receiving-  many  practical  hints  from  Supt.  Brown,  of 
Spiceland,  Prof.  Sanders  and  others.  The  Association  adjourned  to 
meet  in  April  at  Newcastle. 

Thb  "Big  Four." — Among*  the  amusing  incidents  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation was  the  meeting  of  the  "Big  Four"  in  the  lobby  of  the  New 
Denison — four  teachers,  closely  resembling  and  close  friends.  The 
following  arc  the  names,  height  and  weig-ht:  Supt.  Carpenter,  of 
Bloomington,  height,  6  feet,  4  inches,  weight,  225  pounds;  Principal  T. 
J.  Bassett,  of  DePauw,  height,  6  feet,  3}^  inches,  weight,  195  pounds; 
Supt.  Starr,  of  New  Albany,  height,  6  feet,  3  inches,  weight,  217^ 
pounds;  Supt.  Camagey,  of  Columbus,  height,  6  feet  2>4  inches,  weight, 
247j^  pounds,  making  combined  height  of  25  feet,  1  inch,  and  weight, 
882^  pounds. 

Th«  University  of  Chicago  Monthly  is  a  new  mag^asine  intended  to 
reflect  the  life  of  the  new,  but  already  great,  university.  It  will  discuss 
all  phases  of  higher  education  and  will  have  the  support  of  the  faculty 
and  friends  of  the  institution.  It  is  to  be  published  at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  $1. 

A  Board  of  L/ady  Managers  in  Chicago  have  secured  the  use  of  the 
school  building  for  lodging  purposes  for  lady  teachers  attending  the 
World's  Fair  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Membership,  $2. 
Rate,  40  cents  a  day.  Address,  Mrs.  S.  Thatcher,  Jr.,  River  Forest,  W. 
Chicago,  111. 

Thb  National  Superintendents*  Association  will  meet  in  Boston  this 
year,  Feb.  21,  22,  23. 

Dubois  County  is  going  to  the  front  in  Reading  Circle  work.  The 
Y.  P.  R.  C.  now  numbers  964.     Supt.  Geo.  R.  Wilson  is  in  the  lead. 

Delphi  is  planning  to  establish  a  permanent  **Norm.al  and  Business" 
con^^se  in  addition  to  the  regular  high  school  work.  Supt.  W.  H.  Hersh- 
man  is  in  the  lead.     Just  like  him. 

Martin  Co. — Supt.  J.  T.  Morris,  in  his  **Holiday  Announcement" 
to  his  teachers,  makes  some  pointed  suggestions. 

Wayne  County.— The  annual  announcement  for  1892-3  shows  the 
schools  of  "Old  Wayne"  in  the  front  line.  This  county  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  having-  first-class  superintendents  from  the  first.  The  present 
incumbent,  T.  A.  Mott,  is  a  worthy  successor  to  his  predecessors. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  another 
million  dollars  from  the  generous  hand  of  Mr.  Rockafeller.  This  is 
Mr.  Rockafeller's  third  million. 

Errata, — There  is  a  mistake  in  the  subject  of  the  the  third  part  in  the 
Primary  Department  for  January.  It  should  have  been  "Written 
Plans,"  instead  of  "Primary  Language." 

Primary  Education,  published  by  the  Educational  Pub.  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, appears  in  an  entirely  new  form.      It  is  larger  in  both   size  and 
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number  of  pages.  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg',  who  has  been  with  the  N.  Y. 
School  Journal  for  several  years,  has  brought  her  skill  and  experience 
to  this  new  field,  with  pronounced  success. 


PERSONAL. 


Jno.  G.  Kinneman  is  skillfully  directing  the  interests  of  the  Bur- 
nettsville  schools. 

C.  F.  McIntosh  a  State  Normal  griduate,  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Oaktown  schools. 

Wm.  V.  Troth,  of  the  State  Normal  class  of  *92,  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Wheatland  schools. 

B.  A.  Ogden  and  Jesse  Lewis,  both  old  Parke  County  teachers,  are 
now  students  in  the  Chicago  University. 

John  Morrow  has  been  a  subscriber  for  this  Journai,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.     He  is  a  reliable  veteran. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  of  the  Covington  Normal  school,  has  been  engaged  as 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Marion  County  Institute  next  summer. 

Wai^TER  M.  Wood,  of  Indiana  University,  will  do  institute  work  the 
coming  summer  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  He  deals  chiefly  with  scientific 
subjects. 

Will  Morton  is  serving  his  second  year  as  Principal  of  the  Sycamore 
schools.  He  will  have  a  new  building  and  additions  to  his  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  spring.  , 

J.  S.  Kauffman,  a  teacher  of  twenty  years'  standing  in  Blkhart 
County,  is  now  taking  his  first  year's  vacation  in  that  time  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

C.  J.  Albert,  manager  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau,  at  £^lm- 
hurst,  has  removed  his  office  to  211  Wabash  Ave.,  where  he  will  be  glad 
to  extend  courtesies  to  all  teachers  visiting  Chicago. 

S.  K.  Miller,  for  so  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
City  schools,  has  taken  charge  of  the  department  of  English  in  the 
new  business  college  recently  opened — Michigan  City.  Whatever  Mr. 
Miller  undertakes  will  be  faithfully  and  efficiently  done. 

Anna  V.  I^aRose,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  L/Ogans- 
port,  was  married,  Dec.  28,  1892,  to  Walter  A.  Osmer,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Indianapolis,  Logansport  &  Chicago,  railroad.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osmer  have  our  best  wishes  as  they  enter  this  new  relation.  May  the 
future  never  be  less  happy  than  these  early  days  of  wedded  life. 

James  H.  Henry,  late  candidate  for  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  on  the  Republican  ticket,  was  married,  January  12th,  to 
Miss  Mary  L.  Stoker,  of  Martinsville,  which  is  also  Mr.  Henry's  home. 
Mr.  Henry  is  recognized  as  a  rising  man  in  his  profession.  The  fact 
here  noted  indicates  his  good  sense  and  good  taste.  He  has  recently 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Oakland  City  schools,  where  he  is 
now  at  work. 
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C.  D.  Bbrry,  a  prominent  teacher  of  Wabash  County,  died  at  his 
home  in  South  Wabash,  Nov.  21,  1892.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  heart  failure,  following  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Berry  commenced 
teaching  in  1877.  He  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  in  1886,  and  at  the 
time  his  last  sickness  came  upon  him  was  a  student  at  the  State 
Uttiversity,  from  which  he  also  expected  to  graduate.  In  literary 
ability,  in  professional  training,  in  power  to  organize,  direct,  and 
discipline,  Mr.  Berry  was  superior.  Wabash  County  has  met  with  a 
^eat  loss  in  the  removal  of  such  a  teacher.  Our  sympathy  is  with  his 
sorrowing  family,  ^he  sadness  of  farewell  is  always  to  those  who  are 
left  behind,  while  the  glory  of  the  new  life  dawns  for  those  who  pass 
on  before. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


ThbBrkbdkrs'  Gazette,  puolished  by  J.  H.  Sanders  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago,  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  paper  of  its  class  in  this  country. 
It  is  first-class  in  every  department.  Every  live  farmer  needs  it. 
Every  live  farmer  will  have  it.      The  Christmas  issue  was  a  "beauty." 

The  Jennkss-Mii,i,er  Ii^lustrated  Monthi^y,  of  New  York  City,  is  a 
paper  that  most  ladies  would  enjoy  very  much. 

The  December  number  [No.  56]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 
(published  quarterly  during  the  school  year,  at  15  cents  a  single  num- 
ber, by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and  New  York)  contains 
Daniel  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  the  Oration  on  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  The  greatest  lesson  our  public  schools  can  teach  is 
patriotism,  and  any  school  book  which  helps  in  keeping  aroused  this 
feeling  of  love  of  our  country  serves  a  good  purpose  and  deserves  suc- 
cess. In  this  spirit  the  publishers  have  put  these  two  great  orations 
of  Daniel  Webster  into  their  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

The  New  Bngi«and  Magazine  of  Boston,  continues  to  rank  as  one  of 
our  best  monthlies  while  its  price  remains  $3.00  a  year.  The  follow- 
ing subjects  are  among  those  treated  in  the  December  issue  and  indi- 
cate a  wide  range:  "The  Builders  of  the  Cathedrals,"  **The  Republic  of 
Peru,"  "A  Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Saharas,"  **Can  Religion  be  Taught 
in  the  Schools?"  **The  Spur  of  circumstances,"  **A  Thought  of  Whit- 
tier,"  "How  Civil  Groverment  is  taught  in  a  New  England  High  School" 
etc.,  etc.    It  is  always  well  illustrated. 

The  Science  of  Discourse  by  Arnold  Tompkins,  teacher  of  Rhet- 
oric, Reading  and  Literature  in  the  State  Normal  School,  has  reached 
its  second  edition.  This  book  covers  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  rhet- 
oric but  exceeds  all  other  books  on  the  subiect  in  its  scientific  methods. 
The  treatment  is  clear,  concise  and  logical.  It  develops  principles  and 
thus  avoids  the  necessity  of  re-stating  formal  rules.  A  person  who  has 
taught  the  old  rhetoric  in  the  old  way  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  can 
get  a  multitude  of  new  ideas  and  suggestions  by  reading  this  book. 
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WoRTHiNGTON's  Ili^ustrated  MagazInb  is  a  new  venture  in  the  field 
of  literature.  It  is  a  literary  magazine,  but  it  is  edited  with  special 
reference  to  the  home.  It  numbers  the  best  writers  among*  its  contrib- 
utors. Mary  A.  L/ivermore  has  an  article  in  January  issue,  relating- 
her  personal  experience  in  **01e  Virgfinia"  fifty  years  ag-o.  The  mag-a- 
zine  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  comes  at  $2.60  per  year.  A.  D. 
Worthington  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  New  Series  op  Engush  Ci^assics  for  Schooi^  is  commenced  by 
the  American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  in  the  issue  of  the 
following  standard  publications: 

1.  Macauley's  Second  Bssay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham.   20c. 

2.  Sir  Roger  De  Coverly  Papers.   20c. 

3.  Scott*  s  Ivanhoe.     50c. 

4.  Scott's  Marmion. 

5.  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (ten  selections)  20c. 

6.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

7.  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  provide  the  gems  of  English  liter- 
ature for  school  use  at  thq  lowest  possible  price.  These  books  are 
neatly  bound  with  pasteboard  covers  and  cloth  backs.  The  print  is 
clear  and  of  good  size,  and  they  are  excellent  specimens  of  book- 
making. 

The  Story  op  the  Iwad  as  told  by  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A., 
has  been  printed  in  a  convenient  and  cheap  form  by  the  reliable  pub- 
lishing house  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  use  as  supplementary 
reading  in  schools.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
weaving  into  delightful  romance  the  hard  facts  of  history,  and  in  this 
Homeric  story  he  is  as  charming  as  in  any  other  of  his  productions. 
Uniform  with  the  Story  of  the  Iliad  and  making  another  volume  in 
Macmillan 's  School  I^ibrary  is  **A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,"  by  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge,  the  charming  author  of  **TheHeir  of  RedcHffe."  After 
discussing  **What  is  a  Golden  Deed,"  the  writer  relates  50  stories  of 
actions  wrought,  "hoping  for  nothing  again,"  which  she  considers  the 
test  of  a  golden  deed.  This  book  of  Golden  Deeds  could  be  used  with 
great  profit  by  teachers  in  their  opening  exercises,  for  each  story  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  '*He  that  loseth  his  life  for 
my  sake  will  find  it."     Price  of  each  50c. 

At  Sundown  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  little  book  containing  the 
hitherto  unpublished  poems  of  John  G.  Whittier.  It  contains  a  fine  por- 
trait of  Whittier,  and  eight  charming  and  appropriate  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Garrett.  The  illustrations  resemble  etchings.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  and  bound  in  white  and  gold.  For  a  holiday  present  nothing 
could  b3  more  beautiful  and  few  things  would  be  more  acceptable. 
Price,  $1.50.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Geographic Ai,  Reader — Fourth  Book,  Part  II — **The  I^and  we  I^ive 
In,"  by  Charles  F.  King.  This  book  mainly  describes  the  southern, 
middle  and  central  states.  The  Cartnell  family  make  the  journey  from 
Florida  through  the  southern  States  up  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Pitts- 
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burgh,  to  Boston  and  then  west  ag-ain  to  Chicago.  The  members 
of  this  family  are  very  observing  and  we  have  in  this  book  the  result 
of  their  observations  told  in  a  charming  manner.  The  cotton  and  rice 
fields,  the  iron  furnaces,  the  oil-wells  all  come  under  their  observation 
and  the  reader  sees  with  their  eyes.  A  review  by  poems  is  an  attract- 
tive  feature  of  the  book.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  make- 
up of  the  book.  The  children  of  to-day  are  to  be  envied.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston. 

Studies  in  Kngi«ish  Grammar  is  the  name  of  an  old  book  made  new 
by  Silver,   Burdett  &  Co.,  of  Boston.    The  foundation  is  Welch's  Les- 
sxms  in  English  Grammar  a  most  excellent  book.      The  editor  is  Mr.  J. 
^.  Greenwood,  Supt.  of  the  Kansas  City  Schools,  who  has  a  high  stand- 
ing among  the  educators  of  the  country.    The  essential  features  of  the 
original  text  have   been  preserved  but  the  editor  has  re-written  many 
chapters,  enlarged  others  and  re-cast  and  re-arranged  the  entire  work. 
Those  who  know  the  editor  and  the  publishers  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  book   is   abreast  the  best  thought  in  its  line,  and  that  its  me- 
chanical features  are  all*  that  could  be  asked. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
ii^nce  and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

S.  R.  WiNCHEi^i,  has  a  new  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  furnish 
quarters  for  people  who  visit  the  Columbian  E^xposition .      See  his  adv. 

A  Jones,  of  th^  Marion  Normal  school,  has  joined  a  real  estate 
enterprise  with  his  school  work.  Read  his  adv.  on  the  4th  cover  page. 
Possibly  you  can  help  him,  and  make  some  money  for  yourself  at  the 
same  time. 

WANTED — Representatives  to  visit  schools  in  the  interest  of  the 
WoRi^D's  Fair  Educationai.  Asso.      50.  Thorpe-Blk.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

3-lt 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai,  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantages  to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

B.  A.  Bci«i/)CK,  for  several  years  a  Iteacher,  is  now  manager  of  a 
Mercantile  Agency,  with  headquarters  m  this  city.  Gentlemen  who 
desire  to  change  from  teaching  to  a  more  profitable  occupation  will  do 
well  to  address  B.  A.  Bullock,  General  Manager,  Indianapois,  Ind.    lo-tf 

The  Great  Northwestern  Hotei*  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  111.  Advantages  afforded 
to  members  :  New  hotel  near  grounds,  reduced  rates,  easy  payments, 
easy  walking  distance  from  the  grounds,   enabling  persons  who   are 
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fatigued  to  easily  reach  their  rooms,  the  privilege  of  occupying  rooms 
at  any  time  by  giving  ten  days' s  notice*  Terms. — ^A  membership  ticket 
for  $2  will  entitle  the  holder  to  the  rate  of  $1  a  day,  providing  such 
member  secure  10  days*  privileges,  paying  for  the  same  on  or  before 
Feb.  1st,  1893.  Upon  receipt  of  above  payment  a  certificate  will  be 
issued  guaranteeing  the  above  privileges.  Location  is  on  Madison  ave. 
and'68th  streets,  three  blocks  from  67th  street  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
Hotel  will  accommodate  one  thousand  people  and  will  be  run  on  the 
European  plan  by  a  landlord  of  long  experience,  prices  for  meals  guar- 
anteed to  be  moderate.  The  great  Northwestern  will  be  first-class  in 
every  way  with  all  modern  accommodations.  It  is  especially  intended 
to  make  this  hotel  a  pleasant  headquarters  for  Indiana  teachers  and 
their  friends,  and  they  are  rapidly  securing  memberships.  Only  one- 
fourth  the  capacity  of  the  hotel  will  be  sold.  Rates  to  other  than  mem- 
bers will  be  $2  per  day. 

References:  Fditor  of  Schooi.  Journai,,  L.  H.  Jones,  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Schools;  G.  W.  Hufford,  Principal  of  High  School  No.  1;  M.  E.  Vin- 
ton &  Co.;  Charles  Martindale,  A.tty.;  R.  O.  Hawkins,  Atty;  Rough 
Notes  Insurance  Journal;  A.  M.  Sweeney,  Reporter  of  Supreme  Court; 
Fletcher's  Bank,  all  of  Indianapolis. 

For  further  information,  address  Edgar  J.  Foster,  Gen.  Agt.  for  Ind., 
25  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gout  and  Rheumatism 


Sciatica, 
white  swelling, 
neuralgia,  dropsy, 
and  rickets 
cured  by 


Aye 


"  My  little  80D,  during  the  past  year,  has 
suffered  terribly  from  Inflammatory  rheuina^ 
tism,  for  which  we  tried  a  variety  of  reme- 
dies, but  none  afforded  more  than  tempomiy 
relief.  At  length  we  gave  him  Ayer's  Sarnar 
parilla,  and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfao 
tury  that  I  can  confidently  recommend  this 
medicine  to  all  similarly  afflicted."— J.  R. 
Cornelius,  Editor  Lewitlmrgh  Chranicte, 
Lewisburgh,  Pa. 


r's  Sarsaparilla 

Vkvpared by  Dr7j.C.Ayer&Co., Lowell, Ma«k    CurCS  OtherSyWlllOUreyOli 

Windsor  Beach  Hotel, 

(On  "Old  Lake  Michigan,'*  Cor.  Bond.  Ave.  and  74th  St ) 

TEACHERS'  HEADQUARTERS  AT   THE   WORLD'S    FAIR. 

ACCOIMMODATIONS  GOOD.  RATE8  MODERATE. 

LOCATION  UNSURPASSED. 


Beduoed  Bates  on  Barly  Application. 


Address— 
Wt 


D.  e-  ALLEN,  Secy.,  '*»«  «VH,|>'il)y:''"' 
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PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION.* 


W.  W.  PARSONS,  PRES.  STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


The  educational  practice  of  any  age  or  any  people,  like 
every  other  aspect  of  practical  life,  rests  on  a  theoretical 
basis.  The  concrete  life  of  any  epoch  or  nation,  like 
that  of  the  individual,  ultimately  presupposes  certain 
fundamental  conceptions  regarding*  the  origin  and  des- 
tiny of  the  world,  the  function  of  human  institutions  and 
the  abiding  significance  and  aims  of  human  life.  There 
is  a  national  consciousness,  even  a  world  consciousness, 
not  less  truly  than  an  individual  consciousness.  And,  as 
the.  whole  outward  life  of  the  individual  is  the  concrete 
embodiment  of  his  internal  aspiration  and  purpose,  the 
institutions  and  activities  of  an  epoch  or  a  people  may  be 
regarded  as  the  realized  consciousness  of  that  age  or 
I)eople.  The  aggregate  thought,  aspiration,  motive  and 
purpose  underlying  these  practical  activities  constitute 
the  spirit  of  a  people.  And  since  the  school  is  looked  upon 
as  the  one  great  agency  for  preparing  the  individual  for 

*Read  before  the  State  Teachers*  AMociation,  Deoember  7>,  1892. 
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the  institutional  life  he  is  to  live,  it  will  be  found  that 
educational  theories,  systems  and  practices  are  always 
the  outgrowth  of  the  national  spirit.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, would  see  the  deepest  educational  drift  of  this  great 
age  must  look  below  the  temporary  and  conflicting 
movements  of  the  surface,  and  discover  the  current  of 
philosophical  and  ethical  thought  which  ultimately 
determines  the  relative  permanency  of  educational  trends 
and  movements.  This  address  seeks,  not  to  point  out 
the  numerous,  shifting  and  contradictory  activities  in 
the  present  field  of  education,  but,  if  possible,  to  deal 
with  the  two  or  three  most  fundamental  elements  in  the 
spirit  or  consciousness  of  our  time  which  are  conceived 
to  be  the  most  potent  in  determining  the  permanent  gen- 
eral trend  of  education. 

Again,  to  see  accurately  any  stage  of  development  in 
a  growing  subject,  account  must  be  taken  of  its  anteced- 
ent phases.  It  must  be  seen  in  its  historical  perspective. 
Modern  science  and  philosophy  have  taught  us  that  the 
truth  is  not  always  grasped  in  fragments,  but  in  totali- 
ties. The  cell,  the  vegetable  organism,  the  animal,  man, 
the  planetary  system,  the  political  or  social  organization 
all  alike  must  be  studied  in  their  complete  life  history, 
if  we  would  know  them  in  their  true  significance.  The 
educational  tendencies  of  the  present,  with  their  theoret- 
ical ground,  will  be  best  understood  by  some  reference 
to  the  conditions  which  preceded  these,  and  by  some"*  ac- 
count of  the  most  salient  aspects  which  the  history  of 
educational  thought  and  practice  exhibits.  For  the  pres- 
ent purpose  it  will  be  suflScient  to  call  attention  to  three 
great  phases  of  the  race  consciousness  or  spirit,  with 
the  educational  thought  and  systems  based  on  these. 
These  may  be  denoted,  first,  the  Oriental;  second,  the 
Classical;    third,    the   modern   or   Christian.     Only  the 
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most  general  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  central 
elements  of  thought  and  education  which  each  contains. 

The  early  Orient  reveals  man  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  nature  in  her  sensuous  aspects.  He  is  bewildered  by 
her  manifold  and  ever-chang-ing  phenomena,  and  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  display  of  forces  whose  nature  and  laws 
he  in  nowise  understands.  Nature  and  spirit  are  not  yet 
differentiated;  the  universe  is  independent  and  self-exist- 
ent. Every  object  is  an  unrelated  and  independent  being*. 
No  necessity  is  felt  for  a  spiritual  principle  above  all 
things,  pervading"  all  and  uniting  all  into  an  orderly, 
coherent  and  rational  whole.  The  world  is  a  chaos,  not  a 
cosmos.  There  is  no  consistent  and  true  principle  which 
imparts  stability,  order  and  law  to  the  external  world. 
The  world  is  bound  in  fate,  or  is  the  mere  sport  and 
caprice  of  unknown  and  unknowable  agencies.  Reflec- 
tion has  not  yet  begun;  in  this  chaos  of  independent,  sen- 
suous existence  man  dreams;  he  does  not  reflect.  His 
characteristic  activities  are  those  of  the  sensuous  imagi- 
nation and  the  fancy.     It  is  revery,  not  reason. 

The  political  and  social  systems,  too,  patterned  after 
nature,  take  little  account  of  the  individual.  He  exists 
for  the  whole,  is  at  best  only  a  social  atom,  having  no 
independent  significance.  He  is  a  mere  bubble  on  the 
surface  of  the  social  sea,  to  break  in  a  moment  and  disap- 
pear utterly  and  forever  from  the  realm  of  being.  The 
Orient  has  no  adequate  thought  of  God,  no  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  world,  no  clear  consciousness  of  man's 
true  nature  and  destiny. 

From  this  unreflecting  and  inadequate  view  of  the 
world,  man  and  human  institutions,  it  would  be  easy  to 
deduce  the  education  of  the  East.  Manifestly,  here 
everything  would  be  unfriendly  to  the. free  unfolding  of 
man's  whole  nature.     Education  is  characterized  by  dead 
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formalism.  Everything*  is  prescriptive,  lacking  that 
freedom,  naturalness  and  spontaneity  neccessary  to 
healthy  human  development.  Free,  untrammelled,  inde- 
pendent inquiry  is  unknown,  and  in  its  stead  are  mechan- 
ical drill,  verbal  memory,  slavish  obedience  to  authority 
and  parrot-like  training*  in  established  custom.  Educa- 
tion seeks  to  fit  the  individual  for  the  conservative,  tra- 
ditional social  customs  and  usages  which  surround  him; 
He  is  to  find  his  place  in  the  established  governmental 
and  social  order  about  him,  and  without  effort  to  change 
these,  is  to  yield  unquestioning  obedience  to  all  that  cus- 
tom and. tradition  prescribe.  Even  in  Judea,  where  God 
is  recognized  as  an  eternal  Und  absolute  being,  supreme 
spiritual  governor  of  the  universe,  man*s  freedom  was 
very  imperfectly  recognized.  Obedience  to  God's  com- 
mand, simply  as  authorative  direction,  was  the  great 
thing  insisted  upon.  Man  did  not  realize  that 'these 
divine  commands  were  equally  the  injunctions  of  his  own 
highest  nature,  and  that  in  obeying  them,  he  was  subdu- 
ing his  own  arbitrary  self  and  putting  his  caprice  and 
willfulness  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  rational 
element  within  his  own  being.  The  education  of  the 
Orient  is  based  upon  a  philosophy  of  God,  the  world, 
human  institutions  and  man  which  cannot  permanently 
obtain  in  the  world  of  thought. 

In  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  western 
theoretical  world  begins.  To  the  Greek  mind  is  first 
presented  the  question  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  whence  all, 
whither  all?  The  Greek  seeks  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  nature  and  reach  her  inmost  meaning.  With  the 
Greek  begins  philosophic  reflection.  Intelligence,  mind, 
spirit  in  some  form  he  feels  to  be  the  essence  of  the  finite 
world.  The  Greek  consciousness  peopled  the  sky,  the 
woods,,  the  mountains,    the  valleys,    the  seas  with  all 
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grades  of  intelligent  beings.  Gods  and  goddesses  innum- 
erable peopled  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  more  or  less 
fully  directed  human  affairs.  Conceived  as  possessing 
transcendently  beautiful  human  forms,  they  become  the 
national  ideals  of  education.  Man  ever  strives  to  grow 
into  the  likeness  of  his  gods.  Greek  education  sought 
to  transfigure  human  individuality  into  the  form  of  the 
divine.  Complete  physical  perfection,  the  keenest  sense 
of  beauty,  appreciation  of  nature's  rhythm,  harmony  of 
soul,  subtle  reflection  and  a  generous,  manly  bearing  are 
the  ends  sought  in  this  epoch  of  culture.  The  student 
of  education  will  find  in  the  partial  or  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  culture  held  by  the  Greeks  much  to  challenge  his 
admiration. 

In  the  Roman  consciousness  the  state  becomes  the  chief 
object  of  concern.  The  realm  of  Roman  activity  is  the 
world  of  reality , of  affairs.  The  state  is  to  be  preserved  as 
against  all  other  nations,  and  the  individual  is  to  be  secured 
in  his  property  rights.  The  state  as  the  permanent  and 
substantial  organization  of  society,  and  the  ownership  of 
the  products  of  individual  industry  and  will  are  the  pre- 
dominant elements  in  the  Roman  thought.  Free  culture, 
aesthetic  training,  physical  and  mental  development,  are 
all  subordinated  to  the  practical,  utilitarian  aims  of  life. 
The  state  is  to  be  defended,  the  national  boundaries  en- 
larged, roadways  are  to  be  built,  sewers  and  aqueducts 
constructed  and  the  fruits  of  personal  will  and  activity 
secured  to  the  individual.  The  harsh  Roman  conscious- 
ness had  hardly  any  place  for  God,  human  freedom,  lib- 
eral art  iind  generous  culture.  Military  training  for 
offensive  and  defensive  activity,  endurance,  inurement  to 
hardship,  valor,  patriotism,  legal  justice,  sacredness  of 
law  and  contract,  private  ownership,  above  all  the 
supremacy  of  the  State — these  are  the  elements  of  Roman 
education. 
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In  the  fullness  of  time  another  ideal  of  culture  breaks 
upon  the  world.  Christ  is  born.  A  new  thought  of 
God,  a  new  view  of  the  finite  world,  and  a  different  con- 
ception of  man  in  his  essential  nature  and  destiny  are 
given  to  the  race.     The  Principle  of  the  universe  is  an 

absolute  spiritual  essence  filling  all  time  and  all  space, 

» 

pervading  all  being,  upholding  and  supporting  all,  the 
righteous  ruler  of  the  universe — God,  the  father  of  spir- 
its. The  material  universe  is  no  longer  an  external  form 
without  significance;  it  is  God's  thought  made  objective 
to  himself,  and  thus  revealed  to  man.  The  Principle  of 
the  universe  is  a  self-revealing,  spiritual  personality 
whose  essence  is  reason.  Man  himself  is  the  spiritual 
image  of  God,  the  highest  finite  reflection  of  the  absolute 
Principle  of  the  universe.  But  he  is  also  a  finite,  natural 
being  as  well;  his  true  nature  is  not  possessed  by  birth, 
except  implicitly.  His  infinite  nature,  x)ossibilities  and 
destiny  are  to  be  achieved  by  life  eflFort.  A  universe  of 
realized  reason  to  be  seized  by  man's  inherent  rational 
nature,  enthroned  in  the  heart  as  true  principle  of  action 
and  lived  in  the  daily  life — these  reveal  the  new  meaning 
of  life  and  education.  This  is  the  true  new  education. 
The  humanitarian  ideal  of  culture  rejects  the  Oriental 
training  of  the  individual  for  a  prescribed  place  in  the 
social  system;  it  is  at  variance  with  the  Greek  ideal  of 
aesthetic  harmony;  the  Jewish  conception  of  unreflective 
obedience,  even  to  God,  is  obnoxious  to  it;  it  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
finite,  limited,  natural  human  being  into  a  being  of  com- 
plete theoretical  and  practical  reason.  Spiritual  perfec- 
tion, complete  emancipation  from  all  the  caprices,  idio- 
syncrasies, arbitrariness  and  unreason  of  all  forms,  is 
the  ethical  ideal  of  human  education  which  the  modem 
world  has  set  up.     The  slow  growth  and  acceptance  of 
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this  conception  of  man's  destiny,  in  the  face  of  the 
world's  opposition  and  in  spite  of  many  temporary  rever- 
sals, need  not  consume  our  time.  It  is  sufficient  that 
this  ideal  has  dominated  the  education  of  the  western 
world  for  nearly  twenty  centuries,  and  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  this  new  world  spirit.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  of  this  new  era,  where  do  we  stand, 
and  in  what  direction  are  we  moving?  What  are  the 
educational  doctrines  or  ideals  of  to-day  that  most  surely 
indicate  and  determine  the  drift  and  trend  of  education? 
The  most  i)ositive  and  general  conviction  of  the  modern 
world  on  the  subject  of  education  is  the  necessity  for 
universal  education.  Never  before  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world  has  any  such  concensus  of  human  judgment 
existed  touching  the  necessity  for  universal  human  edu- 
cation. No  such  unity  of  opinion  has  ever  existed  in 'the 
minds  of  men  on  any  question  as  now  exists  in  regard  to 
educating  all  men.  The  view  now  permanently  obtains 
that  both  sexes  alike,  all  grades  and  classes,  people'  of 
every  color  and  condition,  must  be  educated.  In  the 
reaction  from  the.  Oriental  practice  of  educating  only 
the  priests,  the  warriors,  and  the  upper  classes,  and 
from  the  classical  custom  of  limiting  education  to  the 
wealthy  freemen,  the  modern  world  sees  the  solution  of 
its  problems  in  the  education, the  enlightenment,  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  entire  citizenship,  Man  is  by  birth  into 
society  possessed  of  powers  and  capacities  in  germ  which 
nothing  short  of  thorough  training  can  put  him  into  full 
possession  of.  His  capacity  for  unfolding  is  the  ground 
of  his  right  to  education.  The  world  is  at  work-  on  the 
experiment  of  instructing  and  training  all  members  of 
society.  The  leading  nations  of  the  world — France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  England — are  yearly  making 
increased   appropriations   for  the  proper  instruction  and 
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training  of 'the  masses.  The  school  systems  of  the 
world  are  expanding*,  increased  facilities  are  being  pro- 
vided, teaching  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honorable  vocation,  if  not  profession,  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  cause  of  systematic  human  training  is  be- 
coming more  widespread. 

The  nations  of  the  world  see  in  the  education  of  all 
classes  the  solution  of  their  troublesome  social  and  gov- 
ernmental problems.  The  positive  tendency  in  the 
enlightened  world  of  to-day  is  toward  universal  educa- 
tion. Men  are  to  be  educated  because  they  are  men. 
E^very  child  is  a  child  of  God,  having  in  his  inmost  nature 
a  divine  ideal  which  it  is  the  function  of  education  and 
life  to  develop  into  fixed,  settled  reality.  All  are  to  be 
trained  because  all  are  alike  children  of  a  common  Father, 
and  hive  a  like  nature,common  needs  and  a  common  des- 
tiny. As  all  are  equal  before  God,  so  all  are  to  be  equal 
before  the  law  and  to  have  equal  opportunity  in  the  race 
of  life,  so  far  as  society  can  make  this  condition.  The  de- 
mand for  universal  education  is  based  on  the  great  Chris- 
tian doctrines  of  man's  essential  unity  with  the  divine, 
his  infinite  nature  and  destiny,  and  his  substantial  equal- 
ity with  his  fellows.  The  most  significant,  educational 
fact  of  our  own  time  is  the  almost  universal  conviction 
that  ignorance,  is  a  menace  to  modern  civilisation,  and 
that  man  as  man  must  be  educated  and  trained  for  intel- 
ligent life  activity  in  the  modern  institutional  world. 

As  a  second  tendency  in  the  education  of  the  present 
may  be  noted  the  growing  acceptance  of  that  view 
which  regards  the  being,  the  individual,  as  the  center 
and  object  of  all  educational  effort.  In  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  the  Orient  and  to  the  Classical  world,  modem 
society  places  infinite  emphasis  on  the  individual.  The 
school,  the  State  and  all  other  institutions  exist  for  the 
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individual.  They  are  the  agencies  or  instruments  which 
he  has  created  for  his  own  development  and  perfection. 
His  better  self,  his  rational  nature,  has  found  utterance 
in  these  institutions  of  civilization,  and  those  who  are 
charg-ed  with  the  administration  of  them  are  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  the  individual  as  the  one  controlling* 
function  of  the  institution.  The  dignity,  the  worth,  the 
nobility,  the  essential  freedom  of  man — these  underlie 
the  school  and  all  the  institutions  of  modern  society. 
Current  education  rejects  that  view  which  looks  to  the 
preparation  of  man  for  a  prescribed  place  in  an  unchang- 
ing social  order;  it  seeks  rather  to  give  him  the  largest 
degree  of  freedom  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
institutional  life,  and  to  equip  him  for  the  most  helpful 
participation  in  the  world  activity  about  him.  The  con- 
servatism, the  traditional  restraints,  the  repression  of 
genuine  individuality  in  the  Oriental-  systems  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  with  the  one-sided  systems  of  the 
Classical  world,  are  giving  place  to  the  free  culture,  the 
all-sided  training  and  the  unrestrained  development  of 
individual  life. 

Whatever  education  may  propose  to  do  or  not  to  do, 
we  feel  that  its  central  and  fixed  aim  must  be  to  promote 
the  general  unfolding  of  the  being  it  deals  with.  Taking 
the  child  in  his  ignorance,  caprice  and  willfulness,  the 
school  by  its  wise,  systematic  dealing,  must  hand  him 
back  to  society  at  the  end  of  its  course,  started  at  least 
along  the  great  lines  of  human  culture.  The  spirit  of 
the  present  age  demands  a  culture  and  training  which 
shall  preserve,  and  respect,  and  foster  the  true  individ- 
uality of  every  child.  It  is  not  the  true  function  of  the 
school  to  mould  the  individual  as  passive  material  into 
prescribed  pattern  form,  but  to  stimulate  the  unfolding 
of  the  divine  ideal,  which  by  birth  he  has  in  him,  into 
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fullest  and  freest  reality.  The  consciousness  of  this  age 
requires  that  all  educational  ends  and  methods  shall  be 
based  on  and  constantly  keep  in  view  the  essential  dignity 
and  nature  of  the  individual.  The  school,  the  teacher, 
everything  is  for  the  pupil.  I  give  it  as  one  of  the  deeper 
movements  in  education  to-day  that  the  recognition  of 
the  individual  as  the  permanent  and  central  factor  of  the 
process  is  becoming  more  general  and  vital. 

This  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  of  the  individual 
manifests  itself  in  many  of  the  more  outward  aspects  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  day.  Courses  of  study  are 
planned  and  modified  to  meet  individual  needs.  There  is 
less  rigid  adherence  to  exactly  prescribed  lines  and  sub- 
ject of  study,  and  more  of  a  disposition  to  study  individ- 
ual needs  and  desires  and  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  school 
to  these.  Larger  liberty  is  permitted  in  the  election  of 
courses.  Instruction  and  discipline  and  the  entire  w^ork 
of  the  school  show  a  disposition  to  respect  the  independ- 
ence, the  manhood,  the  dignity  of  the  individual  as  never 
before.  The  true  individuality  of  the  child  in  all  his 
manifold  nature  is  sought  more  directly  and  consciously 
in  the  education  of  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  spirit 
of  authority  in  instruction  and  discipline  is  disappearing, 
and  the  teacher  is  coming  to  regard  it  his  main  function 
to  stimulate  the  free,  all-sided  activity  of  the  person  he 
seeks  to  educate.  This  new  ideal  of  culture  is  rapidly 
making  over  our  educational  theories,  systems  and  prac- 
tices. It  has  taught  us  that  power,  not  acquisition 
merely,  is  the  permanent  aim  of  education.  The  judicial 
spirit,  the  scholarly  attitude  toward  the  reality,  the  sub- 
jugation* of  prejudice,  and  the  complete  elimination 
of  personal  bias,  these  count  for  more  in  the  world 
of  thought  than  mere  erudition.  The  exercise  of  verbal 
memory  in  the  learning  of  texts  is  giving  way  before 
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the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  which  seeks  to  study  at  first 
hand  the  reality  for  itself.  That  tyranny  of  thought 
which  in  former  ages  prescribed  for  the  student's  awak- 
ening intelligence  his  views  and  convictions  on  all  scien- 
tific, historical  and  other  subjects,  has  permanently  lost 
its  hold  in  educational  procedures,  and  the  student  is 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  materials  of  obser- 
vation or  reflection  which  he  is  to  master.  The  education 
of  the  present  seeks  not  immediate  ends  of  direct  acqui- 
sition, but  to  equip  the  student  for  a  life  of  independent, 
self-reliant  search  for  the  triith.  To  give  the  student 
the  possession  of  his  faculties,  to  put  him  on  his  intel- 
lectual feet,  to  give  him  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
independent  investigation,  these  are  the  main  elements  in 
the  current  educational  consciousness. 

I  name  as  a  third  element  in  the  spirit  of  this  epoch  of 
the  world's  history,  the  theistic  tendency.  And  this  most 
fundamental  element  in  the  consciousness  of  the  age  is 
in  unsuspected  degree  moulding  the  world's  education. 
The  enlightened  race  consciousness  of  this  day  is,  it  is 
maintained,  proudly  and  deeply  theistic.  That  is  a  mis- 
taken view,  in  my  opinion,  which  regards  this  age  as 
essentially  atheistic,  pantheistic,  materialistic,  or  even 
agnostic.  It  is  theistic.  While  men  differ  perhaps  more 
widely  than  ever  before  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
method  of  the  unfolding  of  the  world,  it  is  yet  true  that 
the  common  instincts  of  the  race  turn  to  a  supreme  spir- 
itual principle  as  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the 
existing  world-order.  The  unaided  reflection  of  the 
untrained  mind  and  the  dialectics  of  the  philosopher  alike 
point  to  a  solution  of  the  natural  world  that  is  above 
nature.  Modern  science  has  exhibited  the  harmony,  the 
order,  the  coherence,  the  method  that  are  in  the  world 
about  us,  but,  as  science,  attempts  no  ultimate  theory  of 
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the  world.  Philosophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  the 
common  reflection  of  men,  see  behind  this  effect  its 
sufficient  cause;  they  assert  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
this  rational  world  order  an  intelligent  world  orderer. 
As  sectarianism  and  dogmatic  theology  have  receded,  the 
consciousness  of  an  absolute  spiritual  principle  as  the 
only  adequate  explanation  of  the  universe  has  asserted 
itself  in  the  mind  of  the  race.  * 

This  deep,  underlying  world  theory  is  the  logical 
ground  of  any  true  theory  of  life  and  human  education. 
All  life  is  profoundly  ethical.  All  education  must  be  in 
its  final  outcome  ethical,  deeply  ethical  in  its  influence 
upon  the  individual.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  and 
study  and  the  spirit  which  attends  the  work  of  the  school 
are  fitted  as  never  before  to  emphasize  the'  ethical  ele- 
ment in  education.  All  true  study  of  mathematics  must 
reveal  a  mathematical  order  in  the  world,  in  the  presence 
of  which  the  caprice  of  the  individual  must  yield.  The 
heart  of  ethical  culture  is  the  subordination  of  the  arbi- 
trary self  to  the  valid  reality  external  to  the  subjective 
will.  History  reveals  unmistakably  a  moral  order  in  the 
world,  and  it  becomes  the  main  function  of  this  branch 
to  awaken  in  the  student  the  consciousness  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  is  for  righteous  ends.  All  truly 
educative  teaching  of  science,  literature,  art,  history  and 
mathematics  will  necessarily  lead  the  student  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  orderly,  systematic  nature  of  the  world  he 
is  in,  and  will  reveal  to  him  the  supreme  necessity  of  con- 
forming his  thoughts  and  life  to  this  rational  world 
order  in  which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being. 
That  it  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  the  education  of  this 
time  to  look  beyond  the  immediate,  superficial  facts  of 
the  subjects  studied,  to  the  rational  theory  of  the  world 
and  of  life  which  all  substantial  subjects  of  investiga- 
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tion  point  to,  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  the  careful  stu- 
dent of  current  educational  theories  and  methods. 

I  have  chosen  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  what  seems 
the  fundamental  tendencies  in  the  education  of  the  pres- 
ent. No  time  is  left  in  which  to  call  attention  to  the 
many  educational. movements  of  the  day  .which  grow  out 
of  and  reveal  these  deeper  lines  of  advance.  The  revival 
of  physical  culture,  manual  training*  in  connection  with 
general  education,  the  new  literary  spirit,  the  spread  of 
the  kindergarten  idea,  the  dominance  of  science  and  the 
modern  spirit  of  nature  study,  the  general  decadence  of 
verbal  memory  work  in  the  school  and  the  disposition  to 
acquire  knowledge  at  first  hand,  the  multiplication 
of  educational  facilities  the  world  over,  the  growing  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  requiring  all  to  be  educated  in  some 
degree — these  and  all  the  more  obvious  educational  move- 
ments of  our  time  rest  fundamentally  on  a  modern  view 
of  God,  the  world,  human  institutions  and  human  des- 
tiny. The  great  elements  of  the  educational  conscious- 
ness of  this  time,  and  which  foreshadow  the  education 
of  the  future,  are  the  three  given,  namely:  first,  the 
demand  for  universal  education;  second,  the  requirement 
that  education  shall  derive  its  significance  and  its  whole 
method  and  procedure  from  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  being  educated;  and,  third, 
that  all  educational  effort  shall  look  toward  a  develop- 
ment of  the  ethical  nature  of  the  being  that  is,  a  cultiva- 
tion of  his  inherent  rational  nature  that  shall  prepare 
him  for  the  most  helpful  participation  in  the  rational 
world  order  about  him. 


'\ 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarnbv  Campbbli^  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School.] 


PRIMARY  HISTORY. 


The  basis  the  child  has  for  the  study  of  history  was 
noticed  in  the  preceding*  article.  Before  he  ever  enters 
the  school-room  door  he  has  been  meeting*  and  finding* 
his  larger  self  in  the  family  and  community  where  he 
lives,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  direct  and 
supplement  his  unfolding*  in  that  particular  line. 

The  three  units  in  which  the  completed  round  of  his- 
torical growth  is  found  are  the  individual,  the  commun- 
ity,  and  the  state;  the  first  the  simplest,  the  last  the  most 
complex.  It  is  usual  in  the  study  of  history  in  our 
schools  to  begin  with  the  most  complex,  the  nation,  and 
to  make  this  the  main  line  all  the  way  through  and  the 
work  done  with  the  individual  and  the  community 
merely  incidental.  It  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the 
degree  of  difficulty  in  the  subject-matter  to  begin  with 
the  individual,  (biography,)  as  a  main  line,  and  both  of 
the  others  incidental;  then  the  community  as  the  promi- 
nent element  with  the  individual  and  nation  incidental; 
and  finally,  the  nation  will  constitute  the  main  line  and 
the  other  two  incidental. 

The  simplest  kind  of  work  on  the  individual  is,  of 
course,  just  what  the  child  himself  experiences;  a  little 
more  diflGicult  may  be  the  life  of  some  prominent  man  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  may  be  a  man  whom  he  knows  by 
sight  and  of  whose  life  he  knows  many  particulars.  But 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  own  experience  being  so 
familiar,  and  the  presence  of  this  noted  man  also  so  well 
known,  it  may  be  the  very  familiarity  of  these  will  ren- 
der them  of  little  interest.     The  child  is  interested  in 
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the  strange,  new  and  wonderful  rather  than  in  familiar 
facts  of  daily  occurrence.  So  the  best  adapted  phase  of 
biography  to  children  consists  in  taking*  men  prominent 
in  some  special  line  and  whose  life  will  involve  the 
element  of  newness  or  strangeness.  But  this  must  be 
.  seen,  that  in  studying,  say  George  Washington,  the 
child  must  continually  use  his  own  experiences  in  busi- 
ness, church,  State,  school  and  social  life;  his  own  ideas 
of  home  necessities  and  comforts,  manners  and  customs 
to  picture  properly  the  life  of  this  man.  That  is^  before 
he  can  picture  the  house  in  which  Washington  lived  as  a 
boy  he  must  notice  houses  about  him;  when  told  how 
this  man  dressed  when  a  boy,  what  games  he  played, 
the  kind  of  services  he  found  at  church,  and  all  the  de- 
tails that  must  be  brought  in  to  make  the  picture  com- 
plete— ^all  these  can  be  correctly  pictured  by  the  child 
only  by  observing  his  own  home  surroundings.  Exact 
images  or  pictures  given  by  imagination  result  from 
exact  observations  of  similar  things. 

The  first  question  the  teacher  meets  in  arranging  a 
line  of  history  for  children  is,  '* Which  is  the  great  end  I 
wish  to  make  clear,  the  events  and  men  in  themselves,  or 
the  growth  or  development  of  the  people  which  these 
events  and  men  indicate?"  If  she  decides  it  is  the 
former,  then  many  particulars  of  these,  although  having 
no  direct  or  important  bearing  on  the  institutional 
gfrowth  will  be  taken  if  they  seem  to  have  formed 
quite  a  part  in  the  man's  life.  But  if  she  decides  it  is 
these  features  of  growth,  ideas  of  development,  that  in 
the  end  must  be  clear,  (and,  of  course,  the  events  and  in- 
dividuals will  also  be  clear)  then  what  may  be  seemingly 
little  things  in  the  man's  life,  if  they  hint  some  great 
idea,  will  be  dwelt  upon.  This  will  be  clearer  hereafter. 
No  matter   which   view   the  teacher  adopts  she  must  of 
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necessity  bring  out  both  ideas,  the  event,  (or  individual,) 
and  the  ideas  of  growth  in  institutional  lines.  In  one 
view  she  will  emphasize  the  event  and  slight  the  growth 
indicated,  while  in  the  other  she  will  emphasize  the 
growth  and  slight  the  event  itself.  Let  us  assume  for 
the  discussion  here  that  the  second  view  is  the  more 
true,  helpful  view  of  history. 

Then  we  wish  to  teach  the  men  we  select  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  this  growth  the  human  race  has  been 
and  is  still  making  to  reach  its  highest  destiny.  This 
growth,  as  said  several  times  before,  is  in  the  lines  of 
education,  religion,  government,  social  life  and  business. 
Our  primary  history  beginning,  probably,  the  first  or 
second  year  of  the  child's  school  life,  is  to  begin  to  unfold 
to  the  child  this  five-fold  nature  and  growth  as  embodied 
in  certain  individuals.  And  those  individuals  are  to  be 
selected  that  most  clearly  show  this  development.  Let 
this  point  be  emphasized  here.  When  we  select  men 
about  whom  to  tell  the  life  story  to  our  children,  we  are 
not  going  to  make  one  mistake  that  has  long  been  made, 
and  that  is  of  selecting  those  only  who  have,  been  promi- 
nent in  the  State  or  government.  The  children  should 
be  led  to  see  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  aummum  honum 
to  become  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the 
institution  in  which  a  man  is  prominent  that  makes  him  a 
worthy  man,  but  it  is  the  way  he  thinks  and  acts  in  that 
institution.  Let  us  present  .ideals  in  each  of  the  five 
lines  and  show  to  the  children  men  who  have  been  men 
in  the  truest  and  best  sense  in  business,  church,  social 
life  and  education,  as  well  as  in  the  State.  Let  us 
make  them  see  that  it  is  not  the  particular  kind  of  work 
in  which  a  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  is  engaged,  but 
the  spirit  of  conscientiousness,  earnestness  and  thorough- 
ness he  puts  into  it  that  in  the  reckoning  finally  counts. 
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Make  the  children  see  that  it  is  as  worthy  to  be  a  James 
Watt,  who  thought  out  and  gave  us,  partially  at  least, 
our  steam  engine,  who  sacrificed  money  and  years  of  his 
life  for  this  end,  as  to  have  been  a  John  Adams  or  an 
Andrew  Jackson.  Is  it  the  best  thing  to  make  a  child 
think  Benjamin  Harrison  is  a  greater  man  than  Thomas 
EJdison?  The  world  cannot  get  along  without  either;  it 
must  have  its  statesmen,  but,  just  as  truly,  it  must,  have 
its  inventors^  who  pave  the  way  for  untold  phases  of 
business  and  social  life. 

George  Peabody  was  a  great  success  as  a  banker  and 
accumulated  a  vast  sum  of  money,  but  which  was  the 
greater — Peabody  the  banker  or  Peabody  the  philan- 
thropist? The  world  has  certainly  been  made  better  by 
his  strict  integrity  and  far-seeing  business  sagacity,  and 
has  it  not  also  been  made  better  by  his  establishment  of 
a  Peabody  Institute  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  by  a 
gift  of  a  million  dollars  for  a  school  of  science  in  Balti- 
more, by  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  for  the  work- 
ing-classes in  lyondon,  and  by  his  financial  aid  toward 
the  education  of  the  negro  in  the  South?  Which  of  the 
two  *'Peabodys'*  is  the  greater — ^the  banker  or  the 
philanthropist?     Put  the  question  to  a  child. 

So  in  the  selection  of  men  for  biographical  work.  I^et 
them  come  from  every  phase  of  our  manifold  life,  and  let 
them  in  each  case  be  ^uch  as  will  show  two  things,  first, 
such  men  as  will  show  clearly  the  progress  made  along 
the  five  lines  of  growth,  and  second,  such  men  as  will 
help  the  child  to  set  up  the  highest  ideals  of  character 
in  these  diflFerent  lines. 

It  is  possible  to  find  men  of  the  present  time  who  may 
be  selected  as  typical,  probably,  of  all  phases  of  institu- 
tional life,  and  men  that  will  set  before  the  child  in  many 
ways  ideals  of  character.     (It  must  be  remembered  that 
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very  few  individuals,  indeed,  can  be  found  whose  lives 
are  wholly  ideal.  We  must  emphasize  the  good;  say 
little  about  the  evil.)  James  G.  Blaine  might  be  selected 
to  show  the  State;  Thomas  Edison  and  Andrew  Car- 
nagie  for  the  business;  Phillip  Brooks  amd  De  Witt 
Talmage  for  the  church;  W.  T.  Harris  for  education; 
Philip  Armour  for  the  philanthropic  side  of  social  life; 
W.  D.  Howells  and  Harriet  Hosmer  for  the  artistic  side 
of  the  same.  But  these  men  only  show  institutional  life 
for  the  present  and  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Very 
little  idea  of  the  ch9,nges  or  growth  of  the  people  can  be 
gotten  from  this.  A  .  biographical  line  should  be 
arranged  to  begin  with  prominent  people  of  a  long  while 
ago.  For  example,  John  Winthrop  may  be  the  first 
taken  to  show  the  State  mainly,  then  Thomas  JeflFerson, 
then  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  finally  James  G.  Blaine  or 
Benjamin  Harrison.  This  will  show  the  development 
in  civil  freedom.  For  the  church,  Roger  Williams  may 
be  the  first  studied,  or  Martin  Luther,  and  the  last 
some  one  of  the  present  time.  Why  not  the  one  of  the 
present  time  first?  Because  for  the  sake  of  interest  the 
child  must  see  something  very  different  from  that  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  and  the  one  farthest  back  in 
time  is  best  for  this  novelty,  this  strangeness. 

If  the  teacher  were  telling  the  story  of  Winthrop,  she 
would  tell  all  about  the  kind  of  house  in  which  the 
Plymouth  people  lived,  how  they  dressed,  what  they 
ate,  how  they  obtained  their  food,  the  kind  of  arms 
used  and  the  queer  ways  of  plowing  the  ground  and 
sowing  the  seed.  She  would  make  clear  how  and  what 
they  bought  and  sold,  means  of  traveling  and  of  commu- 
nication, their  religious  ideas  and  church  services,  and 
their  simple  political  duties  and  privileges,  and  Win- 
throp's  connection  with  all.      The  teacher  shows  how 
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Winthrop  lived  when  he  was  a  little  1>:«t  aad  a  erowr- 
up  man,  and  how  different  all  these  th:r.g>  are  a-i-w.  At 
each  point  the  children  are  led  to  oc-mpare  t5>:tae  yrzsiz- 
tive  surroundings  and  conditions  with  correspcodirs' 
ones  of  the  present  and  note  the  difference.  Thty  wil: 
note  the  fact  that  the  change  has  been  for  tbe  b 
completer  living  of  the  people. 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


There  are  really  three  phases  of  ix-th  descriptSc-r 
and  narration.  The  first  of  each  is  the  writrng  ab<>i:t 
the  object  when  it  is  present  the  simplest  :  tlie  secc^sd. 
writing  about  an  object  wh^h  was  examissed  ^/sit  tir::e 
previously,  but  which  is  now  absent,  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult] ;  and  the  third  is  writing  abimt  the  c  Vect  a.s  ore 
imagines  it  to  be,  creating  ideal  conditions,  etc.,  etc- 
This  last  is  the  most  complex  of  tie  three,  and  a  rery 
important  element.  It  gives  the  chili  an  opportnrity  Vj 
create  his  little  ideals  of  beantr  niider  the  direction  of 
the  teacher:  it  is  a  systematic  eiFort  t/>  help  the  child  to 
create  new  worlds  for  himself  and  Vj  peryple  them  with 
creatures  of  his  own  liking. 

Of  these  three  kinds  or  classes  of  description  and 
narratioa,  the  first  of  each  is  of  m'-.fst  importance.  The 
first  great  step  is  for  the  child  to  gain  the  habit  of  exam- 
ing  every  object  accurately  and  fnst  as  accurately  telling 
what  is  seen.  This  cannot  be  irsisted  upon  when  the 
object  is  not  present,  as  is  the  natnre  of  the  work  in  the 
second  i^iase.  The  third,  imagisirg  an  oVect,  either  a-* 
how  it  is  at  any  one  time  or  imagining  the  changes 
through  which  :t  has  passed,  and  many  other  varieties 
of  the  sa^ie  idea  is  second  in  importance.  The  secc  nd 
phase,   in   irfaach   memory   is  the  pa-eilominant   mc^de  cf 
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.  But  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  each  of  these 
phases  of  description  and  narration  there  is  this  further 
idea — in  the  writing  of  each  there  is  an  intellectual^ 
emotional,  or  volitional  purpose.  If  you  or  I  or  anyone 
should  describe  a  scene  or  narrate  an  adventure,  it  is  to 
make  our  readers  or  hearers  know  some  fact  before 
unknown;  have  certain  feelings  of  sympathy,  remorse,, 
pity,  hatred,  love,  (or  others ;)  or  to  stimulate  the  person 
addressed  to  some  kind  of  action.  As  the  children  say, 
•*it  is  to  make  someone  know  somethings  feel  somehow,  or 
do  something."  This  introduces  another  element  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  arranging  the  language  work. 
The  following  outline  may  make  it  more  clear: 

I. — ^Description . 

1.  When  the  object  is  present. 

(o)    Written  with  intellectual  purpose. 
(6)    Written  with  emotional  purpose, 
(c)    Written  with  volitional  purpose. 

2.  When  the  object  is  not  present,  but  was  previously  examined* 

(a)    Written  with  intellectual  purpose. 
{b)    Written  with  emotional  purpose, 
(c)    Written  with  volitional  purpose. 

3.  When   the   object   is   changed    by    imagination   or   entirely 

constructed, 
(a)    Written  with  intellectual  purpose. 
(ft)    Written  with  emotional  purpose. 
(c)    Written  with  volitional  purpose. 
II. — Narration. 

1.  When  the  object  is  present  and  undergoing-  the  change. 

(a)    Written  with  intellectual  purpose. 
(6)    Written  with  emotional  purpose. 
(c)     Written  with  volitional  purpose. 

2.  When  the  object  undergoing  the  change  is  absent. 

(a)    Written  with  intellectual  purpose. 
(6)    Written  with  emotional  purpose. 
(c)    Written  with  volitional  purpose. 

3.  When  a  familiar  object  is  imagined  as  undergoing  its  changes,. 

or  when  it  is  an  imagined  object  undergoing  imagined 

changes, 
(a)    Written  with  intellectual  purpose. 
(6)    Written  with  emotional  purpose, 
(c)    Written  with  volitional  purpose. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  primary  langfuage  work  must 
include  all  suggested  in  this  outline,  but  it  does  mean 
that  all  the  language  work  to  be  done  is  found  in  it  and 
sustains  the  relations  indicated.  The  teacher  must  see 
exactly  the  condition  of  the  class,  see  the  relative  value 
of  different  phases  of  the  work  and  adjust  accordingly. 
For  example,  she  will  try  to  see  which  is  the  better — to 
describe  the  object  when  it  is  present  or  when  it  is 
absent.  She  must  see  the  child  must  be  able  to  do  both, 
but  if  the  first  is  done  well,  the  second  will  largely  take 
care  of  itself,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  second  one 
well  unless  the  first  has  been  so  treated.  So  she  resolves 
to  have  but  few  lessons,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the 
second  kind  wholly. 

One  word  more  should  be  added  on  this  point.  Simple 
narrations  should  be  begun  long  before  the  work  ^  on 
description  is  finished.  Simple  narrations  are  easier 
than  complex,  systematic  descriptions  written  with  the 
emotional  and  volitional  purposes.  So,  also,  there  should 
be  a  hint  of  exposition  work  before  taking  up  technical 
grammar.  This  is  not  distinctively  primary  work,  but 
grammar  deals  so  largely  with  general  ideas  that  some 
special  exercise  in  getting  them,  the  process  of  finding 
common  elements,  should  be  pretty  clearly  seen. 

The  discussion  of  language  work  seems  almost  limit- 
less and  the  definite  nature  of  each  phase,  and  some  par- 
ticular ways  of , doing  will,  in  the  main,  have  to  be  left  to 
individual  teachers,  yet  a  few  devices  will  be  suggested. 
Suppose  the  object  to  be  described  is  a  particular  six- 
inch  high,  flowered,  cylindrical  china  vase.  First,  the 
children  want  to  feel  they  are  describing  it  to  an  absent 
person  and,  if  the  teacher  desires  them  to  work  with  the 
intellectual  purpose  in  view,  they  also  know  they  are 
going  to  write  '*to  make  this  absent  person  know  how  the 
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vase  is  or  know  about  it."  The  first  assignment  may  be 
*'What  thing's  will  you  tell  about  this  vase  in  the  light 
of  the  selected  purpose,  and  why  will  you  tell  them?" 
They  come  to  the  class  and  say  they  will  give  the  pur- 
pose, for  instance,  since  that  will  help  the  person  to  know 
how  it  is.  The  teacher  does  not  see  how  the  purpose 
will  assist,  and  the  child  says,  **Because  this  vase  is  to 
hold  flowers  and  to  be  ornamental  and  the  person  has  a 
better  idea  of  it  by  knowing  this  than  if  he  did  not  know 
it."  They  name  material,  size,  shape,  weight,  color, 
flowers,  etc., all  the  qualities  they  can  find  that  should  be 
told.  The  second  lesson  may  be  to  arrange  these  attri- 
butes in  the  best  order  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  and 
also  to  see  which  should  be  treated  together,  to  make 
some  absent  person  know  how  this  vase  is.  After  they, 
in  a  second  lesson,  perhaps,  have  decided  the  order  in 
which  they  will  state  these  diflFerent  things,  then  comes 
the  writing  itself.  Remembering  they  are  to  make  an 
absent  person  know  just  how  this  vase  looks,  they  will 
continually  employ  the  principle  of  clearness.  They 
must  be  accurate  in  measuring  its  height,  its  circumfer- 
ence, the  exact  shade  of  the  bluish  white  of  the  china, 
just  the  kind  of  flower  and  leaf — every  point  must  be  in 
exact  accord  with  the  object. 

After  these  compositions  have  been  read,  suggestions 
are  made  as  to  other  better  words,  position  of  phrases, 
clauses,  etc.,  the  punctuation  and  capitals  in  the  light 
of  the  purpose  selected.  After  all  this  has  been  done  and 
a  few  language  lessons  of  a  different  kind  introduced  for 
variety,  the  work  of  describing  may  be  taken  up  Tvith 
the  idea  of  making  an  absent  person  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  vase — the  emotional  purpose.  The  process 
would,  in  the  main,  be  the  same  as  given  when  the  pur- 
pose was  intellectual.     But  they  may  omit  some  of  the 
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attributes  this  time,  or  slight  them,  because  they  do  not 
help  especially  to  give  the  attribute  of  beauty,  They 
will  probably  say  little  about  the  weight  (since  it  is  not 
a  thin  delicate  vase)  and  emphasize  the  delicate  blue 
color  with  the  contrasting  red  and  green  of  the  flowers. 
They  may  say  little  of  its  exact  shape,  as  it  is  hardly  as 
pretty,  being  a  perfect  cylinder,  as  it  would  have  been 
were  it  a  little  change  from  this  type.  Here  in  the  writ- 
ing itself  it  is  desired  to  put  the  different  qualities  in  the 
very  smoothest,  roundest  sentences,  using  such  words  and 
positions  that  help  to  bring  out  the  quality,  ''elegance." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  a  way  of  proceeding 
when  the  purpose  is  volitional.  The  process  in  the  main 
is  the  same.  Now  if  the  selected  volitional  purpose 
was  "to  make  an  absent  person  buy  the  vase"  many  of  the 
same  attributes  would  be  emphsisized  that  are  prominent 
in  the  two  preceding  phases.  The  child  may  add  many 
peculiarities  of  his  own.  For  instance,  a  child  said  in 
writing  about  a  small  cream  jug,  "This  is  just  what  you 
wish  as  it  holds  just  cream  enough  for  your  family;" 
another  said:  "This  cream  pitcher  matches  in  both  coloi" 
and  form  the  set  of  dishes  you  have  and  of  which  th« 
creamer  is  broken."  There  is  abundant  opportunity  in 
each  phase  for  the  child  to  exercise  the  greatest  freedom 
in  his  compositions.     It   does  not   hainper,  pervert  or 

•  thwart  his  own  individuality,    but  directs   it  all  albtig 

logical,  systematic  lines. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[Cofldacted  bj  GboxobF.  Bass,  Surpervlsinflr  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools.] 


A  GRAMMAR  LEJSSON. 


The  teacher  held  in  view  of  his  class  a  stic^  of  crayon 
used   in  schools.      He  asked  the  class  to  think  the  attri- 
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botes  of  crayon.  After  a  pause  he  called  on  individuals 
to  express  the  attributes  they  had  thoug'ht.  As  they 
expressed  them  he  wrote  the  words  on  the*  board.  The 
following*  are.  some  of  them:  White^  brittle^  shorty  rounds 
lights  in  your  hand.  He  placed  it  on  the  desk  and  it 
rolled  oflf  and  fell  to  the  floor  and  broke.  The  pupils 
then  gave  rolU^  fM^  broke  as  words  expressing*  attributes 
of  crayon.  The  teacher  quietly  accepted  all  these  and 
many  others.  He  said  very  little,  but  he  did  a  great 
deal.     He  made  his  pupils  think. 

He  next  asked  for  some  words  that  might  express  the 
abject  to  which  these  attributes  belong.  He  received 
erayon^  chalky  ii^  that  object.  These  were  accepted  with- 
out objection  or  explanation.  He  then  asked  a  pupil  to 
step  to  the  board  and  show  by  words  which  attribute  he 
thought  of  crayon.  **This  must  be  done  so  that  if  a 
stranger  were  to  step  into  our  room  at  this  moment  he 
would  know  just  what  you  mean,"  said  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  wrote  the  word  white  on  the  board.  The  class 
claimed  that  the  stranger  referred  to  by  the  teacher 
would  not  know  whether  he  thought  white  or  not,  and  if 
he  did  he  would  not  know  what  the  pupil  thought  whits 
about.  The  pupil  at  the  board  saw  the  justice  of  the 
criticism  and  wrote:  *'The  crayon  is  white.'*  He  was 
then  asked  to  tell  what  part  of  his  sentence  expressed 
the  object  thought  of.  He  said:  **The  words  the  crayon 
express  the  object  thought  of."  The  teacher  then  asked 
him  what  the  word  w  shows.  The  pupil  said  that  it 
shows  that  some  one  did  think  white  of  crayon.  Another 
pupil  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  express  the  relation 
the  mind  saw  between  the  attribute  white  and  the  object 
crayon.  Another  said  that  it  expressed  the  judging  act 
of  the  mind.  There  were  other  statements  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  this  word,  all  showing  that  the  pupils  were 
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doing  some  clear  thinking'.  They  were  seeing  and 
expressing"  a  difiFerence  between  the  thing*  and  its  sign. 
The  thought  that  gave  rise  to  the  sentence  had  been 
analyzed  in  a  simple  way,  and  they  had  not  been  both- 
ered with  definitions. or  questions  foreign  to  the  subject. 
They  had  seen  how  this  sentence  is  adapted  to  express 
this  particular  thought.  They  had  seen  the  universal 
attributes  of  the  sentence,  but  they  were  not  told  so. 
This  was  left  for  them  to  find  out.  We  suppose  that  the 
teacher  will  some  time  ask  them  to  give  the  elements 
that  every  sentence  has.  He  was  not  ready  for  this 
to-day.  Teachers  need  not  feel  that  they  must  exhaust 
every  subject  they  try  to  teach.  Present  enough  to 
leave  a  tendency  to  know  more  and  think  more. 

He  had  several  pupils  give  sentences  expressing  what 
they  thought.  E^ach  pupil  was  asked  to  explain  his  sen- 
tence, showing  what  part  expressed  the  object  thought 
about,  which  expressed  the  attribute  thought  of  the 
object,  and  which  expressed  the  * 'thinking  act,'*  as  some 
wished  to  call  it.  At  first  the  sentence  had  three  dis- 
tinct parts  to  express  the  three  distinct  parts  of  the 
thought  that  gave  a  need  for  the  sentence.  We  were 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  some  one  would  present 
the  sentence,  *'The  crayon  rolls."  The  sentence  came 
while  we  were  thinking  about  it.  The  one  who  gave  it 
said  it  diflFers  from  the  others.  The  teacher  said  **yes." 
This  did  not  help  the  pupil  much.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  was  certain  that  the  words  '*the  crayon"  express 
the  object  thought  of.  He  was  also  certain  that  the 
word  "rolls"  expresses  an  attribute  of  the  object  crayon. 
He  was  sure  that  he  thought  that  action  as  belonging  to 
crayon.  All  these  certainties  were  brought  out  by  a 
few  short  questions  from  the  teacher.  The  only  thing 
the  pupil  was  in  doubt   about   was   how    his   sentence 
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shows  that  he  did  think  the  attribute  rolls  of  the  object 
crayon.  This  seemed  to  bother  the  entire  class.  The 
teacher  said:  **Think  of  this  expression,  *the  crayon 
rolling-,'  have  I  expressed  an  attribute  of  crayon?"  The 
pupil  said  that  he  had,  but  that  he  had  not  asserted  it. 
We  assume  that  you  thought  rolling  of  crayon.  Teacher 
— **When  I  say  *the  crayon  rolls,'  are  you  certain  that  I 
thought  the  action  of  crayon?"  Pupil^**Yes,  sir." 
T. — *  *What  difference  do  you  see  in  the  two  expressions?" 
Several  were  anxious  to  answer.  One  said  that 
she  saw  a  difference  in  the  form  of  rolls  and  roUing, 
Another  then  said  that  the  form  rolls  does  two  thing-s — 
it  expresses  what  you  thought  and  also  shows  that  you 
did  think  it. 

T. — *'How  many  ways  have  we  expressed  the  parts  of 
our  thought?"  P. — *'By  using  words  for  each  part  and 
by  expressing-  two  of  the  parts  with  one  word."  T. — 
* 'Which  two  parts  have  we  expressed  with  one  word?" 
P. — "What  we  think  and  the  judging  act  of  the  mind  in 
thinking  it." 

This  work  was  followed  by  these  statements:  That 
part  of  the  sentence  which  expresses  what  we  think 
about  is  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  part 
that  expresses  what  we  think  is  called  the  predicate  of 
the  sentence.  The  part  that  expresses  the  judging-  act 
of  the  mind  is  called  the  copula  of  the  sentence.  Some- 
times the  predicate  and  copula  of  the  sentence  are  com- 
bined in  one  word. 

The  pupils  were  asked  to  bring  original  sentences 
illustrating  these  parts  for  their  next  lesson.  They  were 
to  prepare  two  sentences  having  one  word  for  each  ele- 
ment; two  with  word  modifiers  in  subject  and  predicate, 
two  with  phrase  modifiers  in  subject  and  predicate,  t'wo 
with  clause  modifiers  in  subject  and  predicate. 
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Just  here  we  wondered  about  copula  modifiers,  and  so 
did  one  of  the  pupils,  for  lie  asked  the  teacher  if  they 
could  not  modify  the  copula.  The  teacher  smiled  and 
told  him  he  might  think  about  that  and  bring  it  up  at 
some  future  lesson.  The  class  was  then  dismissed.  We 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  period,  and  the  pupils  and 
teacher  seemed  to  enjoy  the  work. 


MAGIC  SQUARE  OF  ARCHIMEDES. 

The  following  is  the  magic  square  of  Archimedes : 

22     21     13       S     46     38    30 

31  23  IS  14  6  47  39 

40  32  24  16  8  7  48 

49  41  33  25  17  9  1 

2  43  42  34  26  18  10 

11  3  44  36  35  27  19 

20    12      4    45    37    29    28 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  contains  all  numbers  from  1 
to  49  inclusive,  and  that  no  number  is  repeated.  Write 
the  numbers  as  arranged  here  on  a  card.  Some  after- 
noon when  a  bright,  but  mischievous  boy  is  almost 
"spoiling"  for  want  of  something  to  do,  hand  him  the 
card  and  let  him  find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  each 
column,  also  the  sum  of  each  line,  and  compare  the  dif- 
ferent sums. — School  News, 


ADDING  BY  ENDINGS. 


A  pupil  may  know  1+9,  2+8,  3+8,  4+6,  5+5,  without 
thinking  of  the  two  figures  that  express  the  result  of 
each  of  the  above  additions.       When  he  knows  the  above 
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combinations  he  may  with  safety  learn  how  to  express 
the  result  in  figures.  His  teacher  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  10  ends  in  naught.  She  gives  him  11+9,  21+9, 
31+9,  41+9,  etc.  She  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
whenever  he  combines  1+9  he  gets  a  number  expressed 
by  a  group  of  figures  ending  in  0.  He  soon  learns  that 
any  of  the  above  combination  gives  an  expression  ending 
in  0.  It  is  thought  by  some  teachers  that  this  is  a  great 
help  in  adding.  Try  it  for  your  school.  Take  such 
examples  as  the  following:— 1+9+3+7+2+8+5+5+9+1+2 
+8.  Work  on  all  the  endings  in  this  manner  and  see 
whether  your  pupils  gain  in  rapidity  and  accuracy.  We 
have  given  above  all  the  combinations  that  give  0  for  an 
ending.  Those  that  give  9  for  an  ending  are  1+8,  2+7, 
3+6,  4+5.  Any  teacher  can  work  them  out  for  himself 
if  he  cares  to  do  so. 


PROBLEMS. 


THIRD  YEAR. - 

1.  If  J  yard  of  ribbon  costs  2c,  how  many  yards  can 
you  buy  for  72  cents? 

2.  How  many  square  feet  of  surface  has  a  plate  glass 
window  pane  which  is  5  ft.  long  and  3^  ft.  wide?  (Show 
this  by  a  drawing.) 

3.  I  spend  *  of  $84  for  a  picture.  How  much  have  I 
left? 

4.  Make  a  problem  using  1  of  25.     Solve  it. 

5.  John  had  50c.  He  spent  10c  for  pencils  and  4c  for 
an  eraser.  With  the  remainder  of  his  money  he  bought 
drawing  paper  at  4c  a  sheet;  how  many  sheets  did  he 
buy? 

DICTATION. 

Have  pupils  take  pencils  and  write  the  answer  to  the 
following,    giving   them   just   time   enough  to  write  the 
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answer  only:— 73+%  88+3,  64+7,  39+3,  63+8,  82—3, 
51-^,  90—3,  62—4,  33-^,  6x8,  7x6,  9X3,  3x12,  4X8, 
40+8,  35+7,  28+4,  45+9,  56-^8. 

Write  in  figures,  one  thousand  six.  Two  thousand 
twelve.     Eleven  hundred  thirteen. 

How  many  tens  and  ones  in  97? 

How  many  hundreds  make  a  thousand? 

A  pupil  who  can  answer  such  questions  readily  and 
accurately  shows  that  he  is  master  of  the  mechanical 
phase  of  primary  number  work.  Such  work  as  this  is 
valueless  if  the  teacher  gives  time  **to count."  It  should 
be  done  instantly. 


FOR  EIGHTH  YEAR  PUPII^S. 

1.  A  note  for  $200  due  in  6  months,  drawing  interest 
at  6%,  was  discounted  at  a  bank  93  days  after  it  was 
given.     What  were  the  proceeds? 

2.  The  width  of  a  field  is  25  %  of  its  length.  It  con- 
tains 10  acres.  If  it  were  square  and  contained  the  same 
number  of  acres,  what  per  cent,  would  be  saved  in  fenc- 
ing it? 

3.  The  area  of  an  isosceles  triangle  whose  base  is 
double  its  altitude  is 225  sq.ft.  What  is  the  length  of  its 
base? 

4.  If  a  pipe  2  inches  in  diameter  will  empty  a  cistern 
in  6  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  a  pipe  4  inches  in 
diameter? 

5.  A  man  said  in  the  year  1892,  **  If  you  square  my 
age  you  will  have  the  year  of  my  birth."  How  old  was 
he  when  he  said  this? 

6.  I  have  a  box  18  in.  by  24  in.  by  9  in.  If  I  fill  it 
with  3  inch  cubes,  how  many  of  the  cubes  touch  the  sides 
of  the  box? 


^ 
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LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  coaducted  bj  Mks.  B.  K.  Olcott.] 


"Look  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  ont  and  not  In; 
Lend  a  hand.** 


SUGGESTIONS  IN  MULTIPLICATION. 


Most  teachers  who  attempt  multiplication  very  early 
in  their  number  work  with  first  primary  pupils  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  rhyme  * 'Multiplication  is 
vexation." 

The  pupil  readily  sees  that  two  sticks  and  two  sticks 
are  four  sticks,  and  from  objects  is  led  to  the  abstract, 
2  and  2  are  4.  In  response  to  the  request,  **Show  me 
how  many  twos  in  four,"  he  takes  pleasure  in  separating 
the  sticks  into  groups  and  in  saying-,  * 'There  are  two 
twos  in  four."  But  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  make 
him  distinguish  between  the  processes  and  write,  **2  and 
2  J^re  4;  2  times  2  are  4;  and  4  divided  by  2  is  2."  Then 
the  fact  that 

"Multiplication  is  vexation, 
Division  is  as  bad** 

becomes  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  The  truth  is  that 
the  knowledge  that  2  and  2  are  4,  enables  him  to  solve 
any  problems  dealing  with  the  relations  of  2  and  4  that 
may  be  given  him.     Take  these  three  kinds  of  problems: 

(1)  Kate  has  two  dolls  and  May  has  two.  How  many 
dolls  have  both? 

(2)  Two  boys  each  have  two  tops.  How  many  tops 
are  there? 

(3)  I  have  four  birds.  If  I  put  two  birds  in  each 
cage,  how  many  cages  shall  I  need? 

In  each  case  the  pupil  gives  the  answer  and   if  asked, 
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How  do  you  know  that?"  he  will  probably  say,  '*Be- 

^^^se  2  and  2  are  4."       Even  in  such  a  problem  as,  John 

^  four  apples  and  ate  two;   how  many  apples  were 

^^''  the  pupil  is  not  unlikely   to  think  of  that  same  *'2 

3fld  2'*  and  that  if  he  takes  one  of    the   twos  away  the 

other  will  remain. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  why  strive  to  impress  the  diflF er- 
ence  upon  the  child?  Isn't  this  a  sensible  rule,  "Do  not 
drill  and  drudge  to  force  upon  the  pupil  those  things 
which,  in  due  time,  will  come  to  him  pleasantly  and  nat- 
urally?" Too  often  our  work  is  like  climbing  a  ladder 
or  a  long  stairway,  instead  of  like  ascending  a  hill  whose 
upward  slope  is  so  gradual  that  we  are  reminded  of  our 
elevation  only  by  looking  down  upon  the  valley  from 
which  we  started. 

Let  us  presume  that  your  clas^  has  been  dealing,  in  a 
general  way,  with  numbers  to  10  inclusive  without  any 
stress  being  laid  upon  the  process  involved.  You  feel 
that  the  class  may,  with  profit,  deal  consciously  with 
concrete  and  then  abstract  multiplication.  The  number 
12  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  work  that  it  is 
well  to  introduce  it  at  once.  You  may  say,  **Who  can 
bring  me  a  dozen  pegs?"  Then,  '*How  many  pegs 
make  a  dozen?"  When  the  class  have  learned  that 
twelve  pegs  make  a  dozen,  ask  *'How  many  twos  make 
twelve?"  Being  curious  to  discover,  the  pupils  eagerly 
separate  the  pegs  into  twos  and  announce,  **6  twos  are 
12."  **Take  away  one  of  the  twos,"  you  say,  and  tell 
me  how  many  twos  are  left."  '*5  twos"  the  class  reply. 
**Fivetwos  are  how  many  pegs?"comes  next.  Promptly 
they  answer,  * '5  twos  are  10  pegs."  In  this  manner, 
taking"  away  two  each  time,  they  find  that  4  twos  are  8, 
3  twos  are  6,  and  finally  that  1  two  is  2.  Now  reversing 
the  order,  ask  for  the  story  about  **1  two."     When  some 
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pupil  has  said  "1  two  is  2",  then  request,  **Show  me 
with  pegs  what  the  next  story  will  be?"  All  the 
class  arrange  pegs  into  2  twos,  then  one  child  tells  the 
story,  •*2  twos  are  4."  Proceeding  in  this  way,  they 
reach  6  twos  are  12. 

Then  suggest,  ''suppose  we  begin  again,  and  show  the 
stories  with  pegs,  and  tell  them  with  our  lips  and  then 
write  them."  So  the  written  table  materializes.  "Now 
erase  what  you  have  written  and  try  to  write  it  again  by 
yourselves;  the  pegs  will  show  you  the  answers,"  you  say. 

For  the  sake  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  class,  it 
may  be  well  to  leave  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

1  two  is  3  twos  are  5  twos  are 

2  twos  are  4  twos  are  6  twos  are 

Those  who  can  write  the  table  easily  will  not  care  to 
look  at  it,  while  those  who  need  help  can  refer  to  it. 
There  has  been  no  drudgery  in  this  to  the  pupils,  instead 
they  enjoyed  the  variety.  It  will  take  but  little  stimu- 
lating to  lead  them  to  commit  it  to  memory.  You  may 
even  tell  them  that  it  is  the  multiplication  table — the 
long  name  adds  importance  to  the  process  in  their  eyes. 
Follow  this  with  concrete  problems,  as,  (1)  Four  boys 
have  how  many  thumbs?  When  the  answer  has  been 
given,  let  four  boys  come  before  the  class  and  hold  up 
their  thumbs  to  prove  that  eight  is  correct.  (2)  Two 
boxes  at  two  pennies  apiece  cost  how  much?  Draw  a 
picture  to  show  the  cost.  Thereupon  they  draw  two 
squares  for  boxes  and  place  two  rings  for  pennies  under 
each  box,  thus: 


o  o  o  o 


This  impresses  the  three  twos  upon  their  minds.    In 
the  same  way  develop  the  following  tables: 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1  three  is        3 

1  four  is        4 

1  five  is 

5 

1  six  is          6 

2  threes  are   6 

2  fours  are   8 

2  fives  are 

10 

2  sixes  are  12 

3  threes  are   9 

3  fours  are  12 

1 

4  threes  are  12 

1 

Give  many  concrete  problems  with  each.  When  the 
class  is  familiar  with  this  form  of  the  table,  say:  **There 
is  a  shorter  way  to  write  these.  Here  is  a  sign  x  which 
is  called  times.  If  I  write  2x  4  =  8,  it  means  to  take  4- 
two  times.  That  is  just  the  same  as  2  fours  are  8. 
Write  the  table  of  fours  with  the  sign  x  and  read  it 
both  ways. " 

So  they  write:     1  four  is      4    and  read:    1  four  is      4      2  fours  are    8 

2  fours  are  8  1  times  4  is  4      2  times  4  are  8 

3  fours  are  12 

And  so  on.  Gradually  substitute  the  expression 
"times"  until  it  means  as  much  to  the  pupils  as  the  other 
form.  If  a  child  hesitates  at  3x4=,  aid  him  with  the 
question,  "3  fours  are  how  much?"  If  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient, let  him  return  to  the  objects  and  show  three 
fours  with  pegs.  Thus  the  abstract  rests  upon  the  con- 
crete, and  multiplication  ceases  to  be  vexation,  but 
instead  affords  pleasant  variety  in  number  work. 

DESK  WORK. 

(1)              (2)  (3) 

4X3=  1X2X3=  3X   =9 

1  2X3X2=  2X   =10 
3  ,  3X1X4=  ,     4X   =  4 

2  2X2X2=  6X   =12 

(5)  What  will  five  two-cent  stamps  cost? 

(6)  How  many  feet  have  three  horses? 


(4) 
X2  =  8 
X3  =  6 
X5  =  5 
X4  =  12 


A  LESSON  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  GENEROSITY. 


Nothing  is  truer  than  that  the  best  part  of  a  teacher's 

work  can  not  be  measured  and  recorded  in  reports.     The 

spirit  of  her  teaching  and  the  subtle,  moulding  influence 
3  ■ 
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which,  whether  she  will  or  not,  each  teacher  exerts  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  upon  her  school,  these  can  not  be 
imprisoned  in  statistics.  To  use  this  moulding  influence 
consciously  and  skillfully  is  an  attainment  which  earnest 
conscientious  teachers  greatly  desire.  Illustrations  often 
aid  those  who  are  seeking  this  skill.  So  a  language  les- 
son with  a  double  purpose  is  given  as  a  suggestion  to 
thoughtful  teachers. 

Miss  A had  noticed  a  tendency  toward  selfish- 
ness among  certain  ones  of  her  pupils.  One  day  the  fact 
was  shown  clearly  by  contrast.  Bertrand  brought  an 
unusually  dainty  lunch,  a  part  of  which  was  a  large 
bunch  of  delicious  grapes.  He  displayed  the  grapes  and 
ate  a  few,  and  it  seemed  to  add  to  their  flavor  that  no  one 
else  had  anything  so  nice.  Soon  after.  Tommy  came  in 
with  a  large  apple.  Apples  were  rare  treats  to  him. 
Coming  to  the  teacher  with  a  beaming  face  he  said:  **See 
my  big  apple.  I'll  give  you  a  bite  at  recess!"  He  did 
not  forget  it  either,  but  at  recess,  came  with  the  apple 
for. her  to  take  the  promised  bite.  Looking  at  him 
kindly,  she  said,  '  'I  am  not  hungry  now,  and  I'd  rather 
see  you  eat  it.  Tommy."  She  spoke  with  such  sincere 
cordiality  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  During  recess 
she  saw  Bertrand  exchange  three  grapes  for  a  piece  of 
taffy  and  noted  that  he  selected  the  smallest  grapes  in 
the  bunch.  She  noticed  also  that  though  he  had  more 
lunch  than  he  could  eat  he  gave  none  away,  but  took  the 
remnants  home  with  him  at  noon. 

So  that  afternoon  she  chose  a  certain  story  for  a  lan- 
guage lesson.  "Children,"  she  said,  *'I  have  a  legend 
to  tell  you.  Who  remembers  what  a  legend  is?"  '*It's 
a  kind  of  fairy  story;  it  most  always  isn't  true,  but 
it  helps  us  to  be  good,"  said  one.  *'Well,"  said  Miss 
A ,  **this  one  is  about  the  woodpecker.     Most  of  the 
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woodpecker's  body  is  black  and  his  head  is  a  bright  red. 
He  finds  his  food  by  pecking  and  boring  with  his  long, 
sharp  bill  in  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees." 

A  LEGEND  OB'  THE  WOODPECKER.* 

The  legend  begins: 

"Once  when  g^ood  S^int  Peter 

Lived  in  this,  world  below, 
And  walked  about  it  preaching-, 

Just  as  he  did,  you  know, 

"He  came  to  the  door  of  a  cottag-e. 
While  traveling  round  the  earth, 

Where  a  little  woman  was  baking-  cakes 
In  the  ashes  on  the  hearth." 

She  wore  a  pretty  dress  and  a  lovely  red  cap.  She 
had  cooked  almost  a  plate  full  of  nice  cakes.  Saint  Peter 
said,  **I  am  very  hungry  and  tired,  will  you  please  give 
me  something  to  eat?"  She  looked  at  the  cakes  and 
thought,  **Those  are  too  nice  to  give  away,  I  want  them 
myself."  So  she  said,  **Wait  and  I  will  bake  you  a 
cake.''  She  took  a  small  piece  of  dough  and  rolled  it  out 
thin  and  began  to  bake  it.  As  it  baked  it  seemed  to  her 
to  grow  larger  and  larger.  When  it  was.  done,  she 
thought,  '*I  -can't  give^this  away."  So  she  put  it  with 
the  others  and  took  a  very  little  bit  of  dough  and  rolled 
it  thinner  than  the  other.  While  that  was  baking  it 
seemed  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  and  'when  it  was  done 
she  thought  '*I  can't  give  this  away,  either."  So  she 
put  it  with  the  others  and 

"Then  she  took  a  tiny  piece  of  dough 

And  rolled  it — and  rolled  it  flat, 
And  baked  it  thin  as  a  wafer, 

But  she  could  not  part  with  that,** 

because  it  seemed  too  nice  and  too  big  to  give  away. 
So  she  said  to  Saint  Peter,  *'I  can't  give  you  anything  to 
eat,  because  my  cakes  are  so  nice  that  I  want  them  all 

•The  lesMion  is  based  upon  a  pretty  little  poem  written,  I  think,  by  one  of  the  Gary 

sisters. 
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myself.      I  can't  make  any  small  enough  to  give  away/* 
Then  Saint    Peter    thought  she  was  so  greedy  that 
she  ought  to  be  punished,  and  he  said: 

"You  are  far  too  selfish 

To  dwell  in  human  form. 
To  have  nice  food  and  shelter 

And  a  fire  to  keep  you  warm.*' 

Then  the  little  woman  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
all  at  once  went  right  up  the  chimney,  and 

**dut  of  the  top  flew  a  woodpecker, 
For  she  was  changed  into  a  bird. 

"And  all  of  her  clothes  were  burned 

As  black  as  a  coal  in  the  flame,, 
Bxcept  the  scarlet  cap  on  her  head — 

That  staid  just  the  same." 

When  she  came  out  of  the  chimney  she  flew  to.  a  tree 
and  began  pecking  and  boring  for  food,  just  as  all  wood- 
peckers do.     The  legend  says: 

"Every  country  scliool^boy 

Has  seen  her  in  the  wood, 
Where  she  lives  in  the  trees  to  this  very  day, 

Boring-  and  boring  for  food." 

Do  you  think  if  you  were  selfish  like  the  little  woman, 
and  never  would  divide  with  anyone,  that  ypu  might  be 
changed  to  a  woodpecker?  No,  there  is  no  danger  of 
that,  but  there  is  danger  that  you  will  grow  to  be  a 
selfish,  stingy  man  or  woman,  who  would  never  give 
away  anything,  and  that  is  yvorse  than  being  a  wood- 
pecker. 

Now  you  may  copy  these  sentences: 

■    I. 
The  cakes  seemed  too  nice  to  give  aw^ay. 
So  the  little  woman  kept  them  all. 
Then  she  was  turned  into  a  bird. 
Her  pretty  cap  was  still  red.    . 
The  rest  of  her  clothes  were  burned  black. 
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The seemed to  give  away. 

So  the kept  them  all. 

Then  she into  a . 

Her  pretty was  still . 

The  rest  of  her were  burned . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Condncted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


In  this  article  I  am  to  give  one  or  more  illustrations  of 
the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  preceding  number  of  the 
Journal.  It  was  there  said,  in  conclusion,  that,  **iu 
analyzing  a  literary  selection,  the  student  must  state 
the  theme,  and  test  it  as  to  whether  it  is,  1st,  uiiiversal; 
2nd,  ideal;  3rd,  emotional."  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
theme  is  some  phase  of  human  life. 

Suppose  we  are  to  analyze  the  * 'Barefoot  Boy."  A 
careful  reading  will  reveal  the  fact  that  Whittier  is  set- 
ting forth  some  phase  of  life;  and  this  is  the  joy  of 
boyhood,  and  not  some  particular  fact  about  a  given  boy. 
Further,  it  is  the  sympathetic,  or  representative  joy  of 
boyhood;  it  is  the  joy  as  Whittier,  or  any  one,  contem- 
plating boyhood  might  entertain.  It  is  not  the  joy  as 
the  boy  himself  knows  it,  but  the  joy  awakened  in  the 
heart  of  everyone  when  idealizing  the  life  of  the  boy. 

That  the  theme  here  is  universal  has-  already  been 
implied.  Every  heart  is,  to  some  extent,  or  may  be, 
filled  w^ith  sympathetic  joy  for  the  overflowing,  buoyant 
life  of  the  young.  The  theme  is  ideal,  for  the  poem 
makes  the  reader  feel  as  he  should  feel,  as  he  is  capable 
of  feeling,  rather  than  the  way  he  ordinarily  feels.     All 
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the  alloy  of  joy  is  cancelled,  and  it  is  made  as  full  and 
strong  as  we  are  capable  of  entertaining-  it.'  Our  ideal 
of  sympathetic  joy  is  realized  in  this  poem.  There  is  no 
proof  of  this  other  than  our  own  experience.  Let  us 
recall  how  we  ordinarily  think -and  feel  on  meeting  a 
barefoot  boy,  and  then  compare  our  experience  with  that 
awakened  by  this  poem,  if  we  would  realize  how  highly 
ideal  Whittier  entertained  the  joy  here  set  forth. 

Again,  our  experience  testifies  that  the    joy   is   sub- 
jectively entertained.       The  poet  does  not  cause  us  to 
grasp  the  joy  as  an  intellectual  concept,  but  he  requires  • 
us  to  feel  the  joy.      If  not,  this  poem  would  be  a  bit  of 
psychology,  rather  than  a  poem. 

I  'am  not  insisting  on  any  definite  order  of  treatment^ 
but  on  the  features  of  the  content  that  should  be  worked 
out  by  the  pupil.  If  it  is  thought  best  to  simplify  the 
treatment,  the  two  points  last  named  may  suflfice,  as  they 
are  the  distinctively  vital  ones.  If  the  student,  after  a 
careful  reading,' is- able  to  maintain  that  the  writer  seeks 
to  awaken  the  feeling  of  ideal  joy  of  boyhood,  he  has 
done  justice  to  the  content.  He  should  be  pressed  to 
show  that  the  soul  of  the  poem  is  idealized  feeling  of  the 
kind  named.  He  will  often  in  the  future  need  this  crucial 
test  in  deciding  whether  a  selection  is  literary,  and  of 
what  grade. 

Again,  to  illustrate,  take  this  stanza: 

Ah!  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing- 
Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring, 
Kver  level  and  ever  true 
To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do, 
We  shall  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 
The  Fortunate  Isles,  on  whose  shining-  beach 
The  sights  we  see,  and  the  sounds  we  hear. 
Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  fear. 

The  theme,  again,  is  found  in  human  life — unswerving 
loyalty  to  duty.     This,  too,  is  a  universjil  sentiment  of 
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the  heart.  All  are  not  loyal  to  duty,  but  all  feel  that 
such  is  a  good  and  worthy  attitude  of  the  soul.  The 
universal  in  literature  does  not  mean  the  actual  universal, 
but  the  universal  as  ideal  and  possible.  The  most 
unloyal  to  duty  responds  ideally  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
poem.  In  that  sense,  all  have  loyalty  to  duty  in  the 
heart.  The  loyalty  to  duty  felt  here  is  perfect;  there  is 
no  more  wavering  under  the  troublous  experiences  of  life 
than  there  is  in  the  compass  on  the  tossing  ocean.  This 
is  not  loyalty  as  it  is,  but  as  it  should  be.  Therefore, 
we  have  here  an  ideal  type  of  adherence  to  duty. 

The  poet  does  not  set  his  theme  forth  by  logical  pro- 
cesses, but  by  grasping  it  under  the  figure  of  a  compass, 
causes  us  to  feel,  to.  live  for  the  moment,  the  perfect 
duty.  We  are  made  to  feel  the  beauty  of  being  **true  to 
the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do."  Living  it  in  idea, 
making  a  part  of  our  own  lives  for  the  time,  strengthens 
us  to  live  it  in  reality.  It  is  one  thing  to  think  such 
duty,  but  quite  another  thing  to  live  it.  The  poem  is 
practical,  in  that  it  produces  the  theme  in  our  lives, 
making  us  feel  and  live  the  beauty  of  ideal  duty. 


DIVISION. 


SECOND    PHASE. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  phase  of  division 
is  that  phase  requiring  only  one  analytic  act.  The  sec- 
ond phase  is  that  phase  which  requires  more  than  one 
act  of  analysis.  The  necessity  for  this  phase  grows  out 
of  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  solve  all  problems  by  one 
act.  This  phase  can  be  begun  before  the  first  is  com- 
pleted. 

After  pupils  have  constructed  and^  fixed  in  memory 
the  greater  part  of  the  division  table,  and  are  skilled  in 
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the  solution  of  problems  involving"  only  one  act  of 
analysis,  they  can  enter  upon  the  second  phase  of  the 
work.  The  second  phase  requires  the  separating*  of  the 
dividend  into  its  orders  and  the  dividing*  of  each  order 
separately,  and  then  uniting  the  results.  This  phase 
has  two  sub-phases.  The  first  having  no  reductions  in 
the  dividend,  the  second  having  reductions  in  the  divi- 
dend. This  article  will  be  confined  to  the  first  sub-phase 
in  the  second  phase — separating  the  dividend,  but  having 
no  reductions. 

After  the  dividend  is  separated  into  its  orders,  the 
division  of  each  order  is  performed  by  one  single  act  as 
in  the  other  phase.  Holding  each  partial  quotient  being 
a  burden  to  the  memory  while  it  is  performing  each  act 
of  division,  it  is  relieved  by  having  the  separate  results 
written  down.  The  writing  of  only  the  results  gives 
the  short  division  form.  Pupils  are  now  to  be  familiar- 
ized with  this  form. 

Giving  such  a  problem  as,  find  one-half  of  222,  the 
pupils  will,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system 
and  of  the  other  processes,  see  that  the  number  is  the 
sum  of  2  hundreds,  2  tens  and  2  units.  They  will  readily 
see  that  they  can  find  one-half  of  each  of  these  numbers. 
But  they  must  be  led  to  see  that  as  each  number  was 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  dividend,  so  each  quotient  is 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  quotient,  and  to  obtain  the 
whole  quotient  the  sum  of  these  parts  must  be  found. 
This  work  can  be  extended  till  pupils  can  use  dividends 
of  5.  6  or  7  orders,  as  far  as  they  know  the  decimal 
system. 

Let  the  motto  be  in  this,  as  in  all  other  work,  *'make 
haste  slowly."  Let  one  step  at  a  time  be  taken,  and 
that  step  be  the  one  that  will  help  the  next.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  teacher  will  have  to  plan  his  work  very 
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carefully.  No  text-book  on  the  subject  gives  a  sufficient 
number  of  problems;  neither  are  the  problems,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  well  graded  in  the  books,  so  the  teacher  has* 
to  make  his  own  text-book.  The  problems  must  be 
cumulative  and  a  great  many  problems  must  be  given. 
Include  problems  in  decimal  fractions  and  in  denominate 
numbers,  as :  Divide  6.24  by  2;  find  the  third  of  .963; 
what  is  One-half  of  4  bu.  2  pk.  6  qt.  2  pt?  Divide  18  lb. 
8  02.  20  pwt.  16  gr.  into  two  equal  parts. 

After  skill  has  been  secured  in  this  work,  the  pupils 
should  be  led  to  formulate  their  steps  into  statements  of 
the  process.  They  should  be  able  to  give  in  good  state- 
ments the  process  in  either  concrete  or  abstract  prob- 
lems, of  course  giving  no  reasons.  Analyses  something 
like  the  following  should  be  worked  out.  and  written  by 
the  class — not  given  by  the  teacher: 

Divide  848  by  4. ' 

To  divide  this  number  by  4  may  mean  to  find  one- 
fourth  of  it;  or,  it  may  mean  to  find  how  many  times  4  is 
found  in  the  number.     We  will  say  it'  means  the  first. 

Write  the  divisor  so  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
the  dividend. 

We  cannot  divide  this  number  all  at  once,  but  since  it 

■ 

is  the  sum  of -8  hundreds,  4  tens  and  8  units,  we  can  take 
one  order  at  a  time  and  divide,  beginning  with  the  high- 
est order. 

One-fourth  of  8  hundred  is  2  hundred.  Write  2  hun- 
dred for  the  quotient.  One-fourth  of  four  ten^  is  1  ten. 
Write  1  ten  for  the  quotient.  One-fourth  of  8  units  is  2 
units.    Write  2  units  for  the  quotient. 

Since  each  of  our  dividends  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
dividend,  each  of  these  quotients  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  quotient;  therefore,  to  get  the  whole  quotient  we 
must  find  the  sum  of  these  parts.  The  sum  of  these 
parts  is  212. 
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Therefore,  one-fourth  of  848  is  212.  Or,  848  divided 
by  4  equals  212.  *    ^ 

I  divided  396  dollars  among*  some  men,  giving  each  man 
3  dollars.     How  many  men  were  there? 

Analysis.^ — There  are  as  many  men  as  3  dollars  are 
found  times  in  396  dollars. 

Write  the  divisor  so  that  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
the  dividend. 

This  number  is  the  sum  of  3  hundred  dollars,  90  dol- 
lars, and  6  dollars.  As  the  number  cannot  be  divided 
all  at  one  time,  we  will  take  one  order  at  a  time,  begin- 
ning at  the  highest  order. 

3  dollars  are  found  in  3  hundred  dollars  1  hundred 
times.  Write  one  hundred  for  the  quotient.  3  dollars 
are  found  in  90  dollars  30  times.  Write  30  for  the 
quotient,  3  dollars  are  found  in  6  dollars  2  times.  Write 
2  for  the  quotient. 

Since  we  found  how  many  times  3  dollars  was  found  in 
each  order  separately,  the  whole  number  of  times  it  was 
found  in  396  will  be  the  sum  of  these  different  numbers 
of  times.  The  sum  of  1  hundred,  30  and  2  is  132.  Now 
since  there  were  as  many  men  as  3  dollars  was  found 
times  in  396  dollars,  there  were  132  men. 

The  written  'analysis,  besides  being  an  excellent  drill 
in  thinking,  is  also  an  admirable  drill  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. It  furnishes  one  of  th^  best  exercises  in  compo- 
sition writing.  Spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization 
and  expression  are  all  required  in  the  analysis,  but  the 
teacher  must  be  careful  and  not  permit  the  class  to  fall 
into  mere  formalism.  Let  each  pupil  be  free  to  state  his 
points  in  his  own  language.  All  the  teacher  cares  for  is 
that  the  statements  are  truthful  and  correct.  Do  not. let 
the  pupils  indulge  in  careless,  loose  statements. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
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division  beg^in  with  the  highest  order.  It  can  be  begun 
at  any  order,  but  for  the  saice  of  the  habit,  as  it  will  need 
to  be  begun  there  sometime,  it  is  recommended  to  have 
pupils  begin  at  the  highest  order  from  the  first. 

Jennie  S.  Tompkins. 


NORMAL  VS.  HIGH  SCHOOL  METHODS. 


Both  the  normal  school  and  the  high  school  deal  with 
academic  subjects  of  instruction.  What  should  be 
the  diflFerence  of  treatment  in  the  two  cases?  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  in  the  Public  School  Journal,  has  the  following  to 
say,  under  the  above  heading: — 

"There  is  a  difference  of  method  between  the  normal  school  and  the 
secondary  school.  I  think  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  this  difference » 
inasmuch  as  it  explains  both  the  great  value  of  the  normal  school,  .and 
also  the  causes  of  a  class  of  defects  which  some  of  the  normal  pupils  fall 
into  at  the  begfinning-  of  their  career.  The  normal  school  pupil  is,on  an 
average,  two  years  older  than  the  pupil  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
method  of  the  normal  school  instruction  is  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
parative method.  It  attempts  to  study  each  branch  of  the  common  school 
coarse  in  the  light  of  the  other  branches.  Especially  does  it  look  after 
the  derivation  of  one  branch  from  another.  It  studies  arithmetic  in  the 
light  of  algebra,showing  how  the  several  rules  are  statementsdn  words  of 
the  algebraic  formulas  in  which  the  process  is  demonstrat;^d  in  a  uni- 
▼ersal  manner.  In  geography,  for  another  example,  the  cause  of  the 
configuration  of  countries  is  sought  in  geology.  Mineralogy  and  met- 
eorology are  brought  in  to  explain  such  things  as  erosions  of  rivers  and 
peculiarities  of  climate.  All  means  at  the  command  of  the  teacher  are 
brought  into  requisition  to  give  the  normal  pupil  an  idea  of  the  Genesis  ift  ^ 
of  a  given  branch  of  study.  We  may  also  call  this  the  Bistructive  (^^^3  "j^^ 
method,  for  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  construct  a  text-book  in  a  given 
subject.  ♦*.*♦**  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  normal 
method  can  be  used  in  any  other  school,  unless  the  maturity  of  the 
pupil  has  developed  the  epoch  of  reflection.  Not  the  elementary  school 
nor  even  the  secondary  school,  can  use  the  coniparati  ve  method  except 
sparingly.  But  all  the  normal  schools  that  I  have  seen,  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  comparative  or  constructive 
method  as  the  only  proper  thing  to  do,  quite  independent  of  one  another.  i 

I  suppose  that  they  felt  that  just  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher  most  i 

needs  is  this  one  of  derivation  of  the   systematic   arrangement  of  the  j 

matter  to  be  learned  in  a  text  book,  from   the   higher  sciences  which 
show  causes  and  processes.'*  • 
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In  the  foregoing",  the  writer  does  not  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  his  usual  precision.  He  states  a  fundamental 
law  of  teaching  any  subject;  but  not  one  which  is 
essentially  distinctive  of  normal  school  work.  He  admits 
that  the  diflFerence  of  method  stated  is  based  on  the  differ- 
ence of  maturity  in  the  students.  Whatever  the  age, 
everything  the  pupil  studies  must  be  studied  by  compari- 
son; it  must  be  seen,  too,  in  its  genesis.  These  are  cata- 
gories  necessarily  involved  in  all  learning.  Of  course, 
as  the  pupil  matures,  these  relations  are  more  widely 
involved  and  more  systematically  and  consciously  em- 
ployed; whether  or  not  he  enters  a  normal  school.  What- 
ever the  normal  schools  north,  south,  east  and  west  are 
doing  is  no  proof  that  they  are  doing  what  is  necessarily 
peculiar  to  the  normal  school;  not  even  that  they  are  do- 
ing what  they  ought  to  do.  They  may  be  doing  what 
their  environment  requires  them  to  do;  and  that  is  to 
give  mere  academic  instruction  in  branches;  yet  some- 
thing of  a  higher  order  because  of  the  two  years  differ- 
ence in  the  average  age.  The  topic  calls  for  the  differ- 
ence of  method  growing  out  of  £he  purpose  and  nature  of 
the  two  schools,  and  not  a  difference  depending  on  some 
accidental  circumstance,  such  as  shifting  of  age.  The 
writer's  distinction  would  inevitably  make  a  college,  a 
normal  school  because  the  pupils  become  old  enough  to 
use  the  reflective,  or  comparative,  method. 

Evidently  the  normal  schools  mentioned  have  not  become 
differentiated  from  academic  schools,  and  are  doing 
merely  a  high  grade  of  academic  work.  When  they  free 
themselves  from  environment  and  find  their  logical  place 
they  will,  by  their  professional  nature,  view  the  academic 
subjects  as  no  other  class  of  schools  do;  and  that  is,  they 
will  reduce  each  subject  to  an  educational  instrument.  This 
requires  two   phases  of  work  on  each  subject.     In  one 
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phase  the  subject  is  reduced  to  the  mental  process  by 
which  it  is  to  become  knowledge  to  the  pupil.  The  sub- 
ject is  to  be  viewed  as  method,  as  a  form  of  thinking, 
together  with  the  external  means  of  stimulating  the 
thinking  required.  The  other  phase  of  work,  in  reduc- 
ing a  subject  to  an  educational  instrument,  is  that  of 
formulating  it  in  terms  of  educational  valu^ — the  subject 
stated  in  terms  of  the  pupil's  unfolding  life.  In  fact,  the 
preceding  phase  is  only  a  means  to  this.  The  pupil's 
method  of  thinking  the  subject,  and  how  his  life  unfolds 
under  the  influence  of  the  subject,  these  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  only  strictly  diiferentiating .  features  of  a  normal 
school,  so  far  as  the  academic  subject  goes. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


OUR  PLEASANT  SCHOOIy. 

(VERSES  AND  CHORUS.) 

[Let  each  pnpil  speak  a  stanza,  and  all  join  in  the  chorus  to-be  sung-  after  each 
^rae.  Air  of  chorus — Yankee  Doodle— or  any  other  suitable  familiar  tune.] 

We've  come  to  sing"  a  song  to  you 

About  our  pleasant  school,  sir; 
We  always  try  our  best  to  do. 

And  never  break  a  rule,  sir. 

Chorus: — We  are  happy  girls  and  boys, 
And  we're  always  ready 
To  give  f^lad  cheers  with  wondrous  noise; 
Hurrah  !    Hurrah  for  study  I 

The  first  we  learn  is  how  to  ready  [Opens  book,) 

Tom  can  spin  his  top,  sir, 
And  next  the  spelling  book  we  need, 

S-t-o-p  spells  stop,  sir. 

Next  we  learn  to  calculate, 

Five  and  five  make  ten,  sir;  {Raises  his  fingers  ) 

This  we  do  upon  the  slate, 

And  sometimes  use  the  pen,  sir. 

CttORus. 


I 
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And  then  we  do  the  exercise,  {Goes  through  some  gym- 

That  makes  our  bodies  strong",  sir;        nastic  exercises. ) 

We  try  to  be  so  bright  and  wise, 
And  never  do  the  wrong,  sir. 

Chorus. 

We  learn  about  the  president, 

*Bout  kings  and  also  queens,  sir, 
Of  cong-ress  and  of  parliament; 

You  see  we  are  not  "g-reens,"  sir. 

Chorus. 

And  after  this  when  school  is  don<3. 

We  hasten  to  our  play,  sir; 
We  laugh  and  shout  and  have  much  fun 

Thus  ending  g-ladsome  day,  sir. 

Chorus. — [All  wave  handkerchiefs  or  flags  while  singing,) 

— Anon. 


A  QUARREL. 

There's  a  knowing  little  proverb. 
From  the  sunny  land  of  Spain, 

But  in  Northland  as  in  Southland, 
Is  its  meaning  clear  and  plain. 

Lock  it  up  within  your  heart; 

Neither  lose  nor  lend  it — 
Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel; 

One  can  always  end  it. 

Try  it  well  in  every  way, 

Still  you'll  find  it  true. 
In  a  fight  without  a  foe, 

Pray  what  could  you  do? 

If  the  wrath  is  yours  alone, 
Soon  you  will  expend  it, 

Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel; 
One  can  always  end  it. 

Let's  suppose  that  both  are  wroth. 

And  the  strife  begun. 
If  one  voice  shall  cry  for  **Peace," 

Soon  it  will  be  done. 

But  if  one  shall  span  the  breach, 
He  will  quickly  mend  it — 

Two  it  takes  to  make  a  quarrel; 
One  can  always  end  it. 


— Exchange, 
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.    THE  TREES'  REBELLION. 

■ 

BY   I«IZZIK   WII.I.S. 

Dame  Nature  said  to  her  children,  the  trees, 

In  the  days  when  the  earth  was  new, 
"  'Tis  time  you  were  putting  your  green  leaves  on, 

Take  them  out  of  your  trunk,  dears,  do. 

•  < 

"The  sky  is  soft  and  beautiful  blue, 

The  snow  went  away  long*  ago. 
And  the  grass  sometime  since  popped  up  its  head. 

The  crocuses  all  are  ablow. 

*  *Now  hurry  and  get  yourselves  dressed,  my  dears, 

All  ready  for  summer  weather." 
But  the  trees  tossed  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 

And  grumbled  out  all  together: — 

"We  really  would  like  to  alter  our  dress, 

We  are  quite  tired  of  wearing  green; 
Each  year  our  new  suits  are  just  like  .our  old. 

Can  we  not  have  a  change  between?" 

'  Dame  Nature  said  to  her  children,  the  trees, 
"I'm  astonished,  I  must  confess, 
To  hear  you  are  tired  of  your  robe  of  green; 
I  think  it's  a  beautiful  dress." 

"But  wear  it  always  in  summer  .you  shall, 

(I've  said  it  and  will  be  obeyed). 
However,  I'll  see  ere  the  winter  comes. 

If  some  little  change  can  be  made. 

.    "Your  umcle  Jack  Frost  comes  to  visit  me. 
From  his  home  in  the  polar  seas, 
And  I'll  ask  him  to  bring  for  each  of  you 
A  dress  any  color  you  please." 

So  every  year  you  may  see  for  yourself. 
That  whenever  Jack  Frost  comes  here. 
The  trees  are  no  longer  dressed  all  in  green. 
But  in  other  colors  appear. 
September.  1892.  — Toronto  Educational  Journal. 


THE  BETTER  WAY. 

SUSAN  COOTJDGK, 

Who. serves  his  country  best? 
Not  he  who,  for  a  brief  and  stormy  space, 
Leads  forth  her  armies  to  the  fierce  affray. 
Short  is  the  time  of  turmoil  and  unrest. 
Long  years  of  peace  succeed  it  and  replace; 
There  is  a  better  way. 
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He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  joins  the  tide  that  lifts  her  nobly  on; 
For  speech  has  myriad  tong-ues  for  every  day. 
And  song  but  one;  and  law  within  the  breast 
Is  stronger  than  the  graven  law  on  stone; 
There  is  a  better  way. 

He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  pure  life,  and  doeth  righteous  deed, 
And  walks  straight  paths,  however  others  stray. 
And  leaves  his  sons  as  uttermost  bequest, 
A  stainless  record  which  all  men  may  read; 
This  is  a  better  way. 

No  drop  but  serves  the  slowly  lifting  tide, 
No  dew  but  has  an  errand  to  some  flower. 
No  smallest  star  but  sheds  some  helpful  ray, 
And  man  by  man,  each  giving  to  the  rest, 
Makes  the  firm  bulwark  of  the  country's  power; 
Thei;e  is  no  better  way. 

— The  Congregationall  st. 


THE  MIDDLE. ONE  OF  THREE. 

CAKRIK   B.    CHANDI,ER. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  thought 

How  hard  it  is  on  me 
To  be  the  fellow  that  I  am  — 

The  middle  one  of  three? 
I  never  haye  a  single  right, 

I  just  belong  nowhere; 
I  g'ot  put  into  the  wrong  place. 

And  no  one  seems  to  care. 

There's  John:  why  every  meal,  you  know. 

He's  always  helped  the  first; 
And  if  we  have  two  pair  of  things 

Of  course  I  get  the  worst. 
Whenever  a  big  show  comes  to  town 

They  always  let  John  go; 
But  as  for  me,  they're  sure  to  say, 

"John's  older,  Sam,  you  know." 

Ted  breaks  my  toys  and  tears  my  books; 

If  we  go  out  to  slide, 
I  always  have  to  be  the  horse 

And  Ted  the  one  to  ride. 
Then,  if  I  dare  to  say  a  word, 

Ma*s  face  gets  awful  blue. 
She  looks  at  me  so  sad,  and  says, 

**Ted's  younger,  dear,  than  you.'* 
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I'd  rather  never  be  at  all; 

It  isn't  any  fun. 
Unless  you  are  the  oldest  boy 

Or  else  the  youngest  one, 
John's  "older,"  and  Ted's  "not  so  old," 

And  worse  than  all,  you  see, 
I'm  never  gt>ing  to  get  my  turn. 

For  they  will  always  be. 


—  Wide  Awake, 


EDITORIAL. 


The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teacJurM. 

Whhk  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  '  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher.  

Ahb  YOt7  NOT  SORRY?  Sorry  for  what?  Why,  that  you  made  it  nec- 
essary that  a  reminder  be  sent  to  you.  "Yes,  I  am;  It  was  pure  neglect 
on  my  part.  I  shall  remit  next  Saturday,  and  beg  pardon  for  not  meet- 
ing my  obligation  promptly. 

Bn^i,  Nye  said:  "A  man  may  use  a  wart  on  the  back  of  his  neqk  for 
a  collar  button; .  ride  on  the  back  coach  of  a  railroad  train  to  save 
interest  on  his  money  until  the  conductor  comes  around;  stop  his  watch 
nights  to  save  the  wear  and  tear;  leave  his  'i'  or  *V  without  a  dot  or  a 
cross  to  save  ink;  pasture  his  mother's  grave  to  save  com,  but  a  man 
of  this  kind  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  compared  to  a  fellow  who  will 
take  a  newspaper  two  or  three  months,  and' when  asked  to  pay  for  it, 
puts  it  in  the  ofGlce  and  has  it  marked  'refused.'  " 

The  Forum  Artici^es. — It  is  interesting  to  note  the  charactei;'  of  the 
comments  made  upon  the  Fomm  educational  articles.  Kach  month  Dr. 
Rice  gives  the  result  of  his  observations  in  one  or  more  cities.  As  most 
of  his  comments  have  so  far  been  severe  criticisms,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  squirn^ng  on  the  part  of  those  criticised,  and  a  new  educational 
interest  is  awakened  all  over  the  country.  The  local  papers  in  every 
casein  which  the  criticism  of  the  schools  was  adverse,  have  abused  Dr. 
Rice.  The  Dr.  simply  describes  with  particularity  what  he  saw  in  the 
schools,  and  then  makes  his  comments.  His  critics  do  not  deny  his 
statements,  but  abuse  him  because  he  did  not  happen  to  find  something 
better. 

It  may  be  true  that  Dr»  Rice  does  not  in  all  cases  represent  fairly  thie 
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entire  syiitem  of  schools  of  which  he  spea.ks,  but  it  is  also  true  he  is  a 
shrewd  observer,  and  that  what  be  describes  should  not  be  found  in 
any  well  supervised  schools.  The  Forum  articles  are  full  of  practical 
suggestions  and  can  be  read  with  profit  by  any  teacher. 


"THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW." 
It  is  known  to  teachers  who  have  noticed  the  subject  that  snowflakes 
are  beautiful  crystals.  When  a  flake  of  snow  is  examined  under  a 
magnifying  glass,  it  is  found  to  be  a  perfect  crystal.  The  above  cut 
shows  some  of  the  many  forms  of  crystallization  found  among  snow- 
flakes.  In  any  given  snowfall  not  many  forms  are  found— usually 
some  one  form  is  almost  universal.  A  magnifying  glass  can  be  had 
for  a  smalt  sum,  and  is  very  desirable  in  the  school  room  for  various 
purposes,  as  it  will  give  both  amusement  and  instruction.  But  even  if 
a  glass  cannot  be  had,  let  the  teacher  show  the  above  cut  to  the  boys 
and  girls  and  tell  the  facts  about  "the  beautiful  snow." 
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THE  READING  CIRCLrES. 

The  Reading-  Circles  are  doing-  well  this  year — the  best  in  their  his- 
tory. The  Teachers'  Circle  has  ordered  over  18,000  books,  indicating-  a 
membership  of  from  10,000  to  12,000.  This  is  certainly  a  record  that 
Indiana  teachers  may  well  feel  proud  of. 

The  Y.  P.  R.  C.  is  also  beating-  all  past  records.  Over  100,000  mem- 
krship  cards  have  already  been  called  for  and  sent,  and  over  30,000 
Iwokshave  been  sold.  Only  think  of  the  effect  of  this  work.  When  a 
child  buys  and  reads  a  book,  generally  other  members  of  the  family 
read  it  as  well,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  Reading  Circle  extends  far 
beyond  its  membership. 

The  following  counties  have  made  the  larg-est  orders  up  to  date: 

Wabash,  Henry,  Mqntgomery,  Johnson,  Huntington,  Whitley,  Hamil- 

^  ton,  Lake,  Kosciusko,  Clark,  Fountain,  Tippecanoe,  Dubois,  Putman, 

r       ,      Cass,  Wayne,  Madison,  Benton,   Franklin,   Bartholomew,  Grant,   I^a 

Grangfe,  Boon,  Harrison. 
1  A  great  many  other  counties  have  made  orders  almost  as' large  as 

some  of  those  given.  The  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  a  county  actually 
enrolled  has  not  been  figured.  This  will  probably  place  some  counties 
not  named  above  near  the  top.     There  is  yet  time  to  work. 

■  SCHOOI.  LEGISLATION. 

The  I^egislature  will  have  adjourned  before  this  Journai,  reaches  its 
readers,  but  as  most  of  the  proposed  school  legislation  is  yet  hanging, 
a  full  report  cannot  be  given  till  the  next  issue  of  the  Journai,.  The 
school-book  law  has  been  amended  and  extended.  The  law  for  profes- 
sional license  has  been  amended  so  as  to  require  in  all  cases  licenses  for 
36  months.  A  law  requiring  county  superintendents  to  hold  profes- 
sional license  is  likely  to  pass.  There  is  a  bill  x)ending  to  put  all  school 
supplies  under  the  same  regulation  as  that  covering  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  general  State  tax  for  school  purpose  is  likely  to  be 
reduced.  This  ought  not  be  done,  but  as  both  the  out-going  and 
in-coming  governors  and  auditors  of  State  recommended  it,  the  bill 
may  become  a  law.  All  bills  to  change  the  mode  of  electing  county 
superintendents  have  been  killed.  Next  month  the  Journai,  will  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  new  school  laws  with  explanations. 

OUR  PRIZE  OFFER. 

The  JouRNAi,  feels  that  it  is  doing  its  readers  a  favor  by  making  the 
offer  found  in  our  Business  Department.  Please  read  it.  The  sixty- 
two  numbers  mentioned  in  the  offer  are  bound  separately  in  convenient 
form,  and  are  made  up  of  the  choicest  literature  of  the  language.  As 
Indiana  teachers  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  literary  work,  this  offer 
^«ght  to  be  appreciated  and  bring  a  large  number  of  essays.  Please 
note  carefully  the  conditions,  and  when  you  decide  to  compete  let  us 
know.  A.S  the  time  given  is  limited  and  cannot  be  extended,  please 
act  promptly. 
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^  that  device  in  discipline. 

Visiting-  the  Kokomo  Hig-h  School  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  the  seem- 
ingly entire  self-control  of  the  pupils  led  us  to  make  inquiry  concerning 
the  methods  used  to  secure  this  f  rictionless  order.  Among-  the  discov- 
eries made  was  a  system  of  self -recording- — a  kind  of  systematic  ^iary- 
keeping-'on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  the  ScHOOl<  Journai,  of  Nov., 
1889,  we  made  mention  of  the  plan  as  follows: 

A  DEVICE   IN  DISCIPI^INE. 

H.  G.  Woody,  of  Kokomo  Hig-h  School,  has  each  pupil  keep  his  own  record  of  both 
conduct  and  study  in  a  little  blankbook  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  make  daily 
entries.  This  is  not  the  "self-reporting-  system,'*  because  the  pupiPs "standing-  is  not 
made  up  from  this  record.  The  pupil  does  not  report  to  anybody;  he  simply  keeps  the 
record  for  himself.  The  principal  fr^uently  looks  at  these  little  books  to  see  how 
they  are  kept,  but  never  criticises  the  marking-.  The  pupil  is  not  required  to  show  his 
books  to  his  parents,  and  yet  he  is  encourag-ed  to  keep  a  report  that  he  will  not  be 
ashamed  to  show.  The  pupil  is  given  to  understand  that  the  record  is  for  his  own  ben> 
eflt  exclusively,  unless  he  chooses  to  let  others  see  it. 

It  seems  that  the  above-named  device  is  an  excellent  one,  for  two  very  manifest 
reasons: 

1.  It  compels  the  student  to  constantly  compare  his  own  performances,  in  both  con. 
duct  and  work,  with  his  own  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  and  this  is  worth'  a  g-reat  deal 
to  any  one,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school. 

2.  It  places  no  inducement  before  the  pupil  to  make  a  false  report,  and  this  g-i-res  it 
its  immense  advantag-e  ov6r  the  "self-reporting  system." 

Let  no  teacher  flatter  himself  that  this  device  or  any  other,  however  good,  will  run 
itself.     At  the  request  of  the  Editor  Mr.  Woody  adds  the  following- : 

The  large  circulation  of  the  Indiana  Schooi,  Journai,,  and  the 
re-publication  of  the  article  in  the  Illinois  School  Journal,  the  New 
Kng-land  Journal  of  Education,  and  others,  has  g-iven  the  "device"  a 
wide  reading.  As  a  result,  the  writer  ♦ery  frequently  receives  letters 
inquiring  the  mode  of  its  operation.  He  is  glad  of  this  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  such  inquiries  at  wholesale  and  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  "device"  is  but  a  device — a  mere  aid  in  developing  the  pupil  in 
accordance  with  recognized  psychological  laws. 

To  the  Iowa  correspondent,  whose  letter  is  before  me,  and  to  others, 
I  may  answer  that  the  editorial  [copied  above]  reports  the  plan 
correctly.  The  record  is  the  pupil's  very  own.  He  keepfe  it  for  his  own 
and  not  another's  benefit.  He  is  encouraged  to  show  it  to  his  parents, 
but  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.  The  teacher  reserves  the  right  to 
see  the  reports,  not  that  he  may  use  them  in  judging  of  his  pupil's 
standing  in  self-control,  but  that  he  may  know  whether  they  are  taking 
any  note  of  their  standing  as  compared  with  the  adopted  standard.  It 
is  the  pupil's  ledger  and  should,  at  least  in  the  matters  of  attendance 
and  tardiness,  tally  with  the  teacher's  register.  That  he  may  keep  in 
touch,  and  make  his  pupils  feel  that  he  is  keeping  in  touch  with  their 
work,  the  number  of  days  of  attendance  and  times  tardy  may,  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  be  announced  publicly  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher 
notes  any  discrepancy;  afterward  teacher  and  pupil  meet,  find  the 
error  and  correct  the  book— not  infrequently  the  teacher's.  This  dpens 
opportunity  for  confidential  talks,  that  well  thought  out  can  not  fail  to 
result  in  great  good. 
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Forget  not  that  the  record  is  the  pupil's  alone.  Any  use  of  it  that 
shall  seem  to  deprive  it  of  the  sacredness  of  personal  property  is  rad- 
ically wrong.  If  there  be  many  instances  of  ragged  attendance,  and 
the  above  plan  of  public  announcement  would  humiliate  some  pupils, 
it  were  better  not  adopted.  The  pupil  must  be  free  to  think  of  himself 
as  he  is,  must  make  his  record  unbiased  by  any  thought  of  future 
exposure.  Every  temptation  to  misrepresent  should  be  removed.  The 
prime  object  is  to  secure  honest  self-exanjination. 

"What  shall  be  the  points  upon  which  to  report?"  I  do  not  feel 
myself  the  proper  judge  in  this  matter.  In  general,  I  may  say  such  as 
the  teacher  feels  would  benefit  his  pupils  and  his  school,  but 
only  such  as  he  can  successfully  introduce.  By  this  I  mean  such  as 
the  pupils  will  agree  ought  to  constitute  the  record.  But  what  the 
pupils  voluntarily,  gladly  consent  to,  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  teacher — u^n  how  much  unabused  confidence  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  in  his  pupils,  upon  the  measure  of  his  own  self-confi- 
dence, and,  more  than  all,  upon  how  thoroughly  he  is  willing  to  think 
the  whole  plan  over  before  he  undertakes  to  present  it  to  his  school. 
One  may  talk  at  random  before  an  old  settlers'  meeting  or  a  political 
convention,  say  nothing,  do  no  good  and  get  into  no  trouble;  but  in  the 
school  the  teacher  must,  if  he  talk  at  all,  talk  to  the  point,  do  good 
or  die. 

"What  kind  of  books  may  be  used  for  the  records?"  This  is  of  sec- 
ondary moment.  The  benefit  lies  in  the  doing.  Yet,  under  skillful 
l^uidance  the  recording  may  be  made  an  exercise  in  thought,  neatness 
and  accuracy  of  no  mean  importance.  Within  the  past  two  years 
blank-books  have  been  published  for  this  purpose.  These,  while  gen- 
erally good,  are,  as  a  rule,  too  costly  and  too  large.  Excellent  results 
have  been  secured  using  a  small  vest-pocket  blank-book — check-ruled 
and  costing  about  forty  cents  per  dozen.  Keep  the  month's  record 
upon  the  left-hand  page;  upon  the  right  let  the  pupil  make  a  statement, 
{ti)  of  his  failures,  (6)  of  what  he  proposes  to  improve,  and  (c)  of  what 
he  has  already  succeeded  in  improving.  Thus,  having  a  summary  of 
what  he  has  achieved,  and  a  promise  by  himself  to  himself  of  what  he 
proposes  to  accomplish  daily  before  him,  he  is  in  the  best  possible  read- 
iness for  the  next  month's  work. 

This  plan  was-  devised  to  help  the  pupil  to  gain  self-control.  One  of 
the  ruling  principles  of  the  new  (?)  education  (Pestalozzi  was  its  author) 
insists  upon  constant  self-activity.  It  never  does  for  the  pupil  what  he 
can  do  for  himself;  only  the  direct  exercise  of  his  own  faculties  will 
increase  his  power.  Such  an  exercise  of  the  will  as  to  secure  self' 
control  in  right  doing  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Every  pupil  on  entering  school  has  his  own  ideal  of  excellence.  The 
energetic  teacher  inspires  him  with  still  higher  notions  of  excellence. 
But  how  often  has  the  said  energetic  teacher  been  utterly  confused  by 
the  pupil's  all-round  want  of  excellence  in  conduct  and  work,  that,  too, 
without  seeming  to  comprehend  his  deficiency.     L/et  the  pupil,  aided  by 
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his  companions  and  his  ^teacher,  set  up  a  visible  standard  of  excellence 
and  write  it  upon  the  first  pag-e  of  his  record  book;  now  let  him  keep  a 
record  of  his  short-comings,  and  his  utter  failure  to  reach  his  ideal  is 
manifest.  He  studies  himself,  compares  himself  with  his  established 
standard  of  rig-ht  conduct — not  with  his  neighbor.  Introspection  this, 
aad  introspection  is  the  first  step  toward  reformation.  He  becomes  a 
culprit  in  his  own  estimation.  This  is  information  he  needed  very 
much — information  the  teacher,  doubtless,  possesses,  but,  being"  wise, 
will  be  slow  to  impart .  Better  give  the  boy  a  chance  to  find  it  out  for 
himself;  it  is  worth  a  dozen  lectures.  Having  discovered  his  own  dis* 
ease,  made  a  diagnosis  of  his  own  case  and  taken  his  own  bitter  dose  of 
advice — but  more  readily  swallowed  because  his  own — a  little  careful 
nursing  on  the  part  of  the  judicious  teacher  brings  the  boy  out  a  health- 
ful, self-reliant,  self-controlling  pupil.  He  has  gained  his  freedom.  He 
knows  no  restrictions,  for  he  comes  not  in  contact  with  them.  He  is  a 
law  unto  himself. 

The  device  of  self-recording  is  founded  upon  the  pupil's  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  school.  It  should  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pupil  has  rights  which  the  teacher  is  bound  to  respect.  The  school  is 
his,  not  the  teacher's.  All  its  training,  discipline  and  punishments  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil.  As  each  citizen  has  a  right  to  know  the 
requirements  of  the  State's  statutes,  so  the  pupil  has  a  right  to  the 
school's  standard  of  ethics.  The  State  has  no  right  to  punish  a  citizen 
without  his  being  informed  of  the  cause;  neither  has  the  school  the 
pupil.  As  the  more  thoroughly  the  culprit  understands  the  enormity 
of  his  crime,  the  greater  will  t>e  the  reformatory  effect  of  his  punish- 
ment; so  the  better  the  pupil  comprehends  the  degree  of  his  variance 
from  the  school's  unity  of  purpose,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  punish- 
ment accomplish  its  end.  And,  more  and  better,  in  proportion  to  the 
pupil's  profundity  of  knowledge  and  feeling  concerning  the  enormity  of 
his  offense,  may  his  punishment  be  lightened.  Indeed,  under  th«  skill- 
ful  teacher,  it  more  often  happens  that  the  stings  of  conscience  are 
sufficient  and  the  end  is  gained  through  the  school's  legitimate  channel — 
development.  Development  being  the  end  for  which  the  school  exists, 
the  pupil  has  his  highest,  his  most  sacred  right. 

But  the  "device"  is  only  a  device.  It  will  not  run  itself.  It  can  not 
stand  for  a  pedagogical  law.  It  is  useless  without  a  principle  to  sup- 
port. The  device  may  be  worn  out  by  too  constant  use,  but  the  truth  is 
eternal.  ^  It  may  be  broken  down  under  the  weight  of  an  over-rated 
importance,  but  the  fact  of  personal  responsibility  for  which  it  helps  to 
prepare  the  pupil,  remains  an  element  of  free  citizenship,  the  essence  of 
Christian  character.  The  device  we  do  not  every  year  introduce  into 
our  school,  but  the  principle  of  self-control  is  still  the  ruling  spirit — 
freedom  without  disorder,  still  our  ideal. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  present  educational  trend  is  parallel  with  Chris- 
tian progress,  he  who  would  in  his  teaching  reflect  the  new  education 
must  train  the  student  to  a  proper  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
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mnst  develop  his  judg'xnent  and  will  up  to  the  measure  of  self-control. 
"In  the  proportion  in  which  the  human  being-  perfects  himself,  ♦  ♦  * 
Christianity  approves  or  disapproves,  rewards  or  punishes.*'  Self- 
dependent  insight  must  precede  self-control,  and  self-control  must 
supersede  dogmatic  g-ovemment.  H.  G.  Woody. 

HI;aDQUARTERS  for  teachers  at   the  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

To  the  Teachers  of  Indiana: 

At  its  last  annual  meeting-,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  instructed 
the  executive  committee  to  establish  headquarters  and  make  arrang-e- 
ments  for  the  entertainment  of  Indiana  teachers  at  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair. 

Pursuant  to  this  action  of  the  association,  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee visited  Chicago  to  consult  with  Supt.  Lane  of  the  city  schools 
and  to  study  the  situation  in  all  its  phases  and  details,  keeping  in  view 
the  National  Educational  Association  and  Educational  Congress  (July 
19-28)  as  well  as  the  Columbian  Exposition.  , 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  the  following  recommendations 
arc  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  The  general  headquarters  for  the  State  during  the  exposition 
will  be  the  Indiana  Building,  where  meetings  can  be  held  and  where  a 
post-office  will  be  established.* 

2.  The  association  headquarters  during  the  educational  convention 
will  be  "Hotel  Grace,"  corner  of  Clark  and  Jackson  streets,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  New  Art  Building  where  the  N.  E.  A.  will  hold 
its  sessions. 

3.  The  very  generous  offer  of  Supt.  Lane  and  his  assistants  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  accommodations  for  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
reasonable  rates  merits  our  heartiest  endorsements,  and  India;na 
teachers  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  excellent  plan  to  secure 
Boitable  quarters  and  entertainment. 

4.  For  those  who  wish  ;to  be  near  the  Fair  and  in  a  desirable 
rabnrban  district  we  recommend  "Hotel  Endeavor,"  **Epworth  League 
Hotel"  and  "South  Shore  ^otel",  as  reliable  institutions.  .  . 

N.  B.-  Full  details  will  be  given  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journai,. 

A.  E.  HUMKK. 

Chairman  Ex.  Com.  I.  S.  T.  A. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  living  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity  have  organized  themselves  into  a  Reception  Com* 
mittec  and  cordially  invite  all  members  of  the  Association  to  visit 
Chicago  in  July,  1893,  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  World's 
Educational  Congress.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
£(ducational  Association  desires  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publishing 
and  distribution  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  World's  Educational 
Congress.    The  resident  memt>ers  of  the  Association,  therefore,  pro- 
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pose  to  secure  suitable  boarding*  places  for  all  teachers  who  will 
become  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  Jor  the  year 
1893,  paying-  the  membership  fee  of  $2.00,  which  will  also  entitle  them 
•  to  participate  in  the  World* s  Educational  Congress  and  to  a  copy  of 
the  Proceedings.  It  will  be  unwise  to  come  to  Chicago  without  pre- 
viously making  arrangements  for  entertainment.  The  price  for  enter- 
tainment will  vary  from  $1.50  a  day  in  piivate  houses  to  $2.00,  $2.50  and. 
$3.00  a  day  in  boarding-  houses  and  small  hotels. 

Teachers  desiring  to'  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  will  remit 
the  sum  of  $2.00,  which  is  the  membership  fee  of  the  National  Bduca- 
tional  Association  for  1893,  with  the  name,  Post  Office  address  and  a 
statement  of  the  time  when  they  will  visit  Chicago,  and  the  amount 
.  they  are  willing  to  pay  per  day  for  entertainment,  to  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Room  72,  City 
Hali,  Chicago,  III. 

Ai^BERT  G.  lyANK,  President, 
National  Educational  Association. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Snow-Bound. — li    Describe  the  evening  preceding  the  storm,       20 

2.  ^^We  heard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore, 
And  felt  the  strongr  pulse  throbbing*  there, 
Beat  with  low  rythm  our  inland  air.** 

Give  meaning  of  the  above.  10 

3.  Describe  the  scene  of  the  second  morning.  20 
4.'    Who  composed  the  home  circle?                                                          10 

5.  Describe  the  fireside  scene.  20 

6.  Characterize  the  uncle.  10 

7.  Name  five  poems  written  by  the  author  of  Snow-Bound .  10 
Science  of  Education. — 1.    Illustrate  what  you  understand  by  pro- 
ceeding from  the  "known  to  the  unknown'*  in  giving  instruction. 

2.  Two  teachers  teach  the  same  class  in  Grammar,  viz.,  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  verb.  One  drills  upon  the  definition  of  the  verb 
until  each  pupil  can  recite  it  word  by  word.  The  other  presents 
sentences,  and  shows  the  one  thing  accomplished  in  each  by  the  verb. 
She  then  requires  pupils  to  find  the  word  which  performs  a  like  office 
in  other  sentences,  and  tells  pupils  such  words  are  called  verbs;  but 
she  does  not  teach  a  formal  definition.  Show  in  what  respects  each  is 
faulty. 

3.  Give  pedagogical  views  for  having  shorter  periods  of  recitation 
or  study  for  younger  children. 

4.  What  advantages  can  you  properly  claim  for  teaching*  written 
spelling  instead  of  oral  spelling? 
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5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  Socratic  method  of  teachings? 

6.  How  should  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  Psycholog-y  differ  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  student  of  that  subject? 

{Applicant  to  answer  Jive  of  the  six  ) 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  discovery  of  America 
prior  to  the  time  of  Columbus. 

2.  Sketch  briefly  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  French 
control  over  territory  now  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  Of  the 
bailding  of  the  Pacific  railways. 

4.  State  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  the  following,  and  state  how 
€ach  is  elected  or  appointed:  President,  Vice-President,  Chief  Justice, 
a  Representative  in  Congress,  a  United  States  Senator. 

5.  Give  a  few  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Indiana. 
Name  five  noted  Indianians. 

Arithmetic. — 1.    Subtract  H  ^^i  from  %  of  tt-  add  to  the  remainder 

A,  divide  the  result  by  61,  and  change  the  quotient  to  a  decimal,  carry- 
ing to  three  decimal  places. 

2.  Explain  by  means  of  a  problem  and  a  diagram  how  you  would 
develop  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle. 

3.  How  many  feet  of  boards  will  it  take  to  enclose  a  yard  5  rods 
long  and  4  rods  wide  with  a  fence  5  feet  high,  the  spaces  l)etween  the 
boards  being  >^  the  width  of  the  boards? 

4.  A  merchant  paid  $^  for  cloth,  and  in  selling  it  gained  14^  per 
cent.;  what  was  the  selling  price?     Explain  fully. 

5.  A  person  having  to  meet  the  payment  of  a  note  for  $1,500  due, 
wJth  interest  for  six  months,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  desires  to  dis- 
charge this  debt  with  the  proceeds  of  a  60-day  note,  which  he  can  have 
discounted  at  the  bank  for  6  per  cent.  For  how  much  must  he  draw 
this  second  note? 

6.  How  many  acres  in  a  four-sided  field  having  two  parallel  sides 
which  are  60  rods  apart,  and  40.05  and  64.08  rods  long  respectively? 

7.  How  many  barrels  of  flour,  at  $5  a  barrel,  can  a  factor  purchase 
with  a  remittance  of  $2,575,  after  deducting  his  commission  of  3  per 
cent.?  , 

8.  Find  the  cube  root  of  41,063,625. 

Rbading. — Writers  of  every  age  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
pleasure  is  in  us,  and  not  in  the  objects  offered  us  for  our  amusement. 
If  the  soul  be  happily  disposed,  everything  becomes  capable  of  afford- 
ing us  entertainment,  and  distress  will  almost  want  a  name.  Every 
occurrence  passes  in  review,  like  the  figures  of  a  procession;  some  may 
be  awkward,  others  ill  dressed;  but  none  but  a  fool  is,  on  that  account, 
enraged  with  the  master  of  ceremonies. — Goldsmith. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  character  of  his  writ- 
ings. 20 

2*    What  is  meant  by  reading  naturally?  10 
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3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  dialogues  in  reading  lessons?        10 

4.  How  would  you  conduct  a  recitation  in  reading?  20 

5.  What  do  you  think  of  "editing"  or  "adapting"  standard  authors 
for  primary  pupils?  10 

6.  Read  a  selection  indicated  by  the  Superintendent.  30 
ENGI.ISH  Grammar. — 1.    Are  orthoepy,  orthography  and   prosody 

parts  of  grammar?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  When  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  construction  is  correct 
how  is  it  to  be  decided? 

3.  Define  a  participle. 

4.  Write  all  the  participles  derived  from  the  verb  **sing,"  and 
designate  each. 

5.  What  opportunities  are  offered  in  grammar  for  teaching  punctu- 
ation? 

6.  Analyze  the  following:  The  train  then  proceeded  without  further 
delay  until  it  reached  the  city  at  three  o'clock. 

7.  Compare  and  contrast  the  adverb  and  the  adjective. 

8.  Compare  and  contrast  tne  preposition  and  conjunction. 
Phvsioix>gy. — 1.     Explain  the  division  of  labor  in  the  body. 

2.  What  is  connective  tissue  and  where  is  it  found? 

3.  Describe  the  spinal  canal. 

4.  How  does  bone  replace  cartilage  in  the  growing  body? 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  blood? 

6.  How  does  the  structure  of  the  arteries  differ  from  that  of  the 
veins,  and  how  does  this  affect  the  circulation? 

7.  >  Describe  the  digestive  processes  in  the  small  intestine. 

8.  How  is  respiration  effected? 

9.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  section  of  the  eye. 

10.     What  animals  or  what  parts  of  animals  have  you  dissected? 
Geography. — 1.    How  do  degrees  of  latitude  and  of  longitude  com- 
pare in  length?    Justify  your  answer. 

2.  What  is  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic?  When  would  you  begin  to 
teach  such  geographical  knowledge  to  pupils? 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  teach  the  idea  of  a  mountain  to 
children  who  had  never  seen  one? 

4.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  comparative  .sizes  of  the  five  great 
oceans. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "density  of  population"  in  a  country? 
How  dense  is  the  population  of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
census  of  1890?. 

6.  Why  are  the  "Middle  States"  so  called?  Give  their  names  and 
the  locations  of  their  capitals. 

7.  Of  what  does  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  consist?  What  reasons 
would  you  assign  for  the  inhabitants  thereof  maintaining  a  large 
merchant  navy? 

8.  What  is  the  general  trend  of  the  mountains  of  Asia?  How  is  the 
climate  of  Asia  affected  by  such  a  distribution  of  its  highlands? 
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ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Science  of  Education. — 1.  The  unknown  to  be  reached  is  related 
to  the  known;  and  its  ideas  (not  known  to  the  learner)  are  founded  on 
other  ideas  that  are  known  to  the  learner.  Let  these  ideas  be  awakened, 
let  the  necessary  relations  and  applications  be  i)erceived,  and  the  mind 
advances  into  what  was  before  unknown  fields.  Unless  we  link  an 
unknown  idea  with  one  that  is  known  and  related  to  it,  we  can  make 
no  progress. 

2.  The  first  mentioned  is  entirely  wrong;  the  last  mentioned  is  not 
fanlty  in  any  way,  if  she  completes  her  work  by  having  the  pupils  con- 
struct (evolve)  a  definition  from  the  illustrative  sentences  use.d* 

3.  By  experience,  it  is  known  that  the  mind  cannot  be  held  intently 
to  any  subject  for  any  great  length  of  time;  and  it  is  also  known  that 
after  the  intellectual  powers  are  matured,  the  mind  can  act  for  a  longer 
period  at  one  time  than  it  could  before.  Children  weary  very  quickly 
in  any  line  of  activity.  Their  physical  organism  has  not  yet  had  the 
age  or  the  training  to  insure  endurance  for  long  periods.  The  mind  is 
dependent  on  the  body  for  its  healthful  and  continued  action.  From 
the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  short  periods  of  study,  frequent  rests,  and 
frequent  changes  in  work  are  necessary  in  the  lower  grades. 

4.  In  writing  the  words,  the  mind  instinctively  gives  more  attention 
to  the  details;  the  eye  has  a  chance  to  .scrutinize  the  form  of  the  word 
and  thereby  compare  it  with  what  is  remembered  of  a  former  picture 
of  the  same  word. 

5.  The  method  of  interrogation  and  answer. 

6.  If  the  student*s  knowledge  consists  merely  of  the  science  itself, 
the  teacher,  in  addition,  should  have  a  broad  and  extensive. knowledge 
of  the  application  of  all  the  underlying  laws,  under  all  the  varying 
conditions  of  school  life. 

History.— 1.  The  Chinese  (A.  D.,  i432  to  464),  the  Norsemen  (A.  D., 
995  to  1012),  Madoc,  a  Prince  of  Wales  (A.  D.,  1170),  etc.,  successfully 
▼isitcd  the  American  Continent  prior  to  Columbus. 

2.  The  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  culminated  in  the 
treaty  by  which  France  gave  up  all  her  possessions  in  this  country — 
to  England,  Canada *and  all  her  claims  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
New  Orleans;  to  Spain,  New  Orleans  and  all  Lrouisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Really,  the  part  given  to  Spain  had  been  given  to  her  the 
year  before  by  secret  treaty  (1762). 

On  Oct.  1, 1800,  by  another  secret  treaty,  Spain  ceded  back  Western 
Louisana  (the  part  west  of  the  Miss.)  to  France,  who  held  it  till  April  3» 
1803,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States.  Since  this  sale  by 
France,  she  has  never  again  held  any  territory  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  U.  S, 

3.  Cyrus  Field  formed  a  company  to  accomplish  the  laying  of  a 
telcg^raph  cable  on  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.     This  was  done  in  1858, 
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but  the  wire  worked  only  a  short  time.     Mr.  Field  formed  a  second 
company  which  in  18^  was  successful.     (See  paragraph  364). 

The  Union  Pacific  was  beg-un  during-  the  Civil  War,  and  was  com- 
pleted May  10,  1869.  It  was  built  by  Government  aid,  and  under  that 
name  extended  from  Omaha  to  Og^den  (Utah).  From  Og-den  to  San 
Francisco,  it  is  called  the  Central  Pacific,  which  was  built  at  the  same 
time.  The  Northern  Pacific  was  completed  Sept.  8,  1883;  the  chief  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  was  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Since  that  time 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  been  completed. 

4,  President,  4  years;  Vice-President,  4  years;  Chief  Justice,  for  life, 
or  g-ood  behavior;  Representative,  2  years;  Senator,  6  years. 

5.  1702,  Settlement  at  Vincennes;  1778,  Clark's  Expedition;  1787, 
part  of  the  N.  W.  Ter.;  1814,  Corydon,  the  capital;  1816,  admitted  to  the 
Union;  1822,  Indianapolis  the  capital;  1828,  State  Union  established; 
1851,  New  Constitution  formed;  1852,  Common  schools  provided  for;  1867, 
State  Normal  established. 

Noted  Indianians  are  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
Gen.  I,ew  Wallace,  Conrad  Baker,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, E^dward  Eggleston,  John  Clark  Ridpath,  etc. 

ARiTHMKTic.—l.     [%  of  5;^  —  K  of  1  +  A]  -I-  6}  =  //j  =  .078iS|.  Aus. 

2.  How  many  square  inches  in  a  rectangular  board  6  inches  long- 
and  4  inches  wide? 

Let  a,  6,  c,  d  represent  the  rectangle.    Di-     d 

vide  the  length  a  h  into  6  equal  parts,  and 

a  d  into  4,  then  subdivide  into  squares.  Each 

square  represents   a .  square   unit   (inch)   of 

surface.       There  will    be   as  many   square      a 

units  in  the  row  a  6  as  there  are  linear  units  in  the  length,  which  is  6 

square  units  or  inches.  There  will  be  as  many  such  rows  as  there  are 
linear  units  in  the  width,  which  is  4.  Hence,  the  area  is  4  times  6 
square  inches :;=  24  square  inches. 

3.  4  boards  12  inches  wide  and  3  spaces  4  inches  wide  will  make  a 
fence  5  ft.  high  (supposing  the  boards  to  run  horizontally.)  The 
perimeter  of  the  field  is  18  rods,  or  297  ft.  Hence,  297  X  4  =  1188  sq. 
ft.     Ans. 

If  the  boards  are  to  stand  vertically,  we  have  %  (297  X  5)=990sq. 
ft.     Ans.     Hence,  an  **up  and  down"  board  fence  is  cheaper. 
4    14? %  =  t»  f  of  %l  =%h  gain. 

$J  +$^  =  $1.00,  the  selling  price. 

5.  $1500  X  1.03>^  =$1552.50. 
$1552.50  -*-  .9895  =$1568.974.     Ans. 

6.  30  X  (40.05  +  64.08)  =  3123.9  sq.  rods. 

3123.9  -^  160  =  19.524  acres.  Ans . 

7.  $2575  -+■  1.03  =  $2500. 

$2500  H-  $5=  500  bbls,  Ans. 
S.  "^410(33625  =  345. 
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Rbading.— 1.  "Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-1774),  was  born  in  Ireland. 
His  character  was  an  odd  compound  of  wit,  humor,  pathos,  improvi- 
dence and  buffoonery;  and  his  awkward  figure,  coarse  good-natured  face, 
and  mingled  shabbiness  and  gentility  of  dress,  were  in  thorough  keep- 
ing with  his  moral  qualities.  His  life  was  as  good  an  illustration  as 
his  century  affords,  of  the  precarious  fortunes  of  the  literary  men  of 
that  period.  His  descriptive  poem,  'The  Traveler,'  was  his  first  great 
success.  *The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  was  one  of  the  greatest  novels  of 
the  age.  Other  well  known  works  of  his  are  'The  Deserted  Village' 
and  the  'Citizen  of  the  World.'  His  comedy,  'She  stoops  to  Conquer' 
remains  without  a  superior  at  the  present  day." 

1  By  reading  naturally  is  meant  the  oral  expression'^of  the  language 
as  though  the  ideas  embodied  therein  were  out  own,  and  we  were  trying 
to  impress  them  upon  some  one  else. 

3.  They  afford  special  opportunities  for  practice  in  natural  oral 
expression  by  placing  the  reader  as  one  of  the  speakers.  The  style  is 
strictly  conversational  and  the  reader's  understanding  and  interest  in 
the  matter  holds  him  to  a  conversational  tone. 

4.  1.  The  class  should  be  questioned  closely  regarding  the  object 
the  author  had  in  writing  it,  and  the  different  lines  of  thought  set  forth 
in  the  lesson,  these  items  having  been  previously  assigned  to  the  class. 
2.  Special  passages  should  be  read  by  the  pupils  to  verify  the  mean- 
ing attributed  to  them.  While  the  oral  expression  should  be  carefully 
practiced  and  managed,  yet  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  means  to  set 
forth  the  thought  of  the  language,  and  should  always  be  kept  subor- 
dinate to  this  purpose.  3.  A  discussion  of  the  difiScult  or  unusual 
words  and  phrases;  of  the  figures  of  speech;  of  the  allusions,  etc. 

5.  It  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do.  Such  an  action  is  the  swing  of  the 
literature-pendulum-fad  to  an  extreme.  Outside  of  the  standard 
authors,  there  is  an  abundance  of  pure  and  delightful  literature  exactly 
suited  to  the  age  and  needs  of  little  people.  If  a  standard  author  has 
written  pieces  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  life  and  thoughts  of 
little  folks,  let  such  pieces  be  used.  To  imagine  that  primary  pupils 
enjoy  or  properly  ax>preciate  selections  suitable  for  more  mature  minds, 
is  an  illusion  that  is  doing  much  evil. 

Grammar. — 1.  *  They  are  not  for  "orthography,  together  with 
orthoepy,  forms  the  subject  matter  of  spelling,  which  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  dictionary;"  and  prosody  properly  belongs  to  rhetoric,  as  it 
treats  of  the  rules  which  govern  verse. 

2.  By  comparing  it  with  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers. 

3.  A  participle  is  a  word  that  partakes  of  the  properties  of  a  verb, 
while  it  performs  the  office  of  some  other  part  of  speech. 

4.  ACTIVE.  PASSIVK. 

Present,  singing  being  sung 

Present  Perfect,    having  sung  having  been  sung 

Past,  sung  sung 
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To  these  may  be  added  the  progressive  participles,  being  singing  and 
having  been  singing. 

5.  Some  of  the  constructions  in  g-rammar  require  definite  points  of 
punctuation;  they  can  be  taug'ht  along-  with  these  special  constructions. 

Constructions  are  based  on  the  meaning,  and  the  meaning  is  often 
dependent  on  th2  punctuation.  Hence  in  studying  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  to  get  the  proper  construction,  we  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  note  carefully  the  punctuation. 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  between  the  statements  of  consect- 
utive  propositions  indicates  the  proper  niark  of  punctuation  that  should 
be  between  them. 

6.  This  is  a  complex  sentence;  in  the  principal  proposition,  train  is 
the  subject  and  proceeded  is  the  predicate;  in  the  subordinate  propo- 
sition, it  is  the  subject  and  reached  is  the  predicate;  until  is  a  conjunc- 
tive "adverb  joining  the  propositions  and  modifying  the  predicate  verb 
in  each;  o'clock  is  equivalent  to  of  the  clocks  and  modifies  three  regarded 
as  a  substantive. 

7.  They  are  both  modifiers  (subordinate  elements);  many  of  each 
admit  of  comparison.  The  adjective  modifies  a  substantive;  the  adverb 
modifies  an  adjective,  a  verb,  or  an  other  idverb.  The  adjective 
expresses  attributes  or  points  out;  the  adverb  expresses  manner, 
degree,  etc. 

8.  The  preposition  shows  relation  between  elements;  the  conjunc- 
tion connects  elements.  Neither  is  inflected.  Some  of  both  have  an 
adverbial  influence.  The  preposition  governs  the  objective  case;  the 
conjunction  governs  no  case. 

PhySIOI*ogy. — ^1.  DiflFerent  groups  of  cells  in  the  body  perform  dif- 
ferent physiological  processes.  The  muscles'  cells  for  contraction,  the 
gland  cells  for  secretion,  the  nerve  cells  for  originating'  impulses  and 
for  conducting  impulses.  Bach  group  attends  to  its  own  part  of  the 
work  that  must  be  done  in  prolong^ing  the  life  of  the  physical  organism. 
(See  page  34,  Adv.  Phys.) 

2.  Connective  tissue  consists  of  strong  white  threads,  found, l)etween 
the  skin  and  the  flesh;  it  also  makes  partitions  between  the  various 
structures  of  the  body.  It  surrounds  the  bloodvessels  and  separates 
the  bundles  of  muscles  and  nerves. 

4.  The  cartilaginous  cells  arrange  in  rows  between  which  ossifica- 
tion begins, — at  first  at  certain  points  called  centers  of  ossification. 
The  cells  next  ossify  with  the  exception  of  their  nuclei  from  which 
radiate  minute  canals  connected  with  each  other  by  tiny  tubes  called 
caniculi.  The  process  continues  as  age  advances  and  more  bone  sub- 
stance is  deposited  till  ossification  is  complete. 

5.  The  red  corpuscles  take  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and 
carry  it  to  the  tissues.  The  fibrin  factors  are  to  form  fibrin  to  assist  in 
coagulation;  if  necessary.  The  plasma  serves  as  the  carrier  of  the 
corpuscles;  it  bathes  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  so  that  there  can  be 
a  constant  interchange  of  food  and  waste  between  it  and  the  tissue 
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cells.  The  white  corpuscles  are  said  to  counteract  or  destroy  disease 
germs  (and  the  like)  in  the  blood,  and  are  especially  helpful  in  the 
healing  of  wounds. 

6.  The  arteries  arc  constructed  mainly  of  elastic  connective  tissue. 
There  is  a  delicate  inner  lining,  and  some  muscle  cells  in  the  middle 
part  of  their  walls.  Because  of  their  elasticity,  the  flow  of  the  blood 
is  pttshed  onward  by  the  rebound  of  the  walls.  In  the  veins,  the 
inelastic  connective  tissue  predominates,  and  when,  they  are  empty, 
the  walls  collapse.     An  empty  artery  retains  its  shape. 

7.  The  undigested  portion  that  passses  into  the  duodenum  is  mixed 
vith  the  bile  from  the  liver,  the  pancreatic  juice  from  the  pancreas, 
and  the  intestinal  juice  from  the  lining  membrane,  by  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  muscular  coat.  The  starchy  matters  are  changed  to 
j^locose  by  the  pancreatic  juice  aided  by  the  intestinal  juice;  the  cane 
sugar  is  changed  to  glucose  by  the  pancreatic  jtiice;  the  fats  are  changed 
to  an  emulsion  by  the  pancreatic  juice  aided  by  the  bile. 

Geography. — 1.  Degrees  of  latitude  vary  very  little,  for  they  are  all 
measured  on  a  great  circle;  degrees  of  longitude  grow  less  very  fast  as 
we  approach  the  poles,  for  after  leaving  the  equator,  all  other  degrees 
of  longitude  are  measured  on  circles  smaller  than  the  equator. 

2.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  extended 
to  the  celestial  sphere.  Not  until  they  had  reached  the  **grammar*' 
grade,  or  the  grade  just  below  the  High  School.  ^ 

3.  By  calling  their  attention  to  some  hills  they  had  seen,  and  then 
telling  them  that  a  mountain  is  only  a  very  large  hill.  They  are  greatly 
aided  in  their  imagination  if  the  teacher  draws  on  the  board  the  hill 
they  have  seen,  and  then  by  its  representation  draw  proportionally  a 
miiuntain. 

6.  Because  they  lie  between  the  New  England  States  and  the  old 
West,  It  is  a  poor  term  and  should  be  abandoned,  on  account  of  its 
misleading  and  false  character. 

7.  It  consists  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  They  could  maintain  a  large 
merchant  navy,  because  they  have  the  lumber  and  iron  to  build  the 
ships,  and  an  extensive  maritime  commerce  in  which  to  use  them.  The 
exports  are  lumber,  flsh,  iron  and  grain. 

8.  East  and  west.     Some  lines  veer  slightly  to  the  north-east. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Grkgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  School*' 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 


450.    Why  does  the  northern  boundary  of  Minnesota  extend  north  of 
the  49th  degree  of  latitude?  N.  L.  Roberts. 
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451.  Who,  as  g-ovemor  of  a  Southern  State  which  voted  for  secession 
in  1861,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  confederacy,  and 
was,  consequently,  deposed?  M.  Wooi^eRY. 

452.  I  sell  a  house  for  $3,500  and  lose  12>^  % ;  for  what  price  must  I 
sell  another  at  an  advance  of  12>^  %  to  cover  my  loss?    C.  W.  Fini^ey. 

453.  Has  any  president  of  the  U.  S.  while  in  office  ever  left  the  limits 
of  the  U.  S?  W.  C.  Weir 

454.  Why  was  Jhe  peculiar  crook  made  in  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri  at  the  south-east  corner?  J.  C.  B01.DT. 

455.  A  iield  whose  leng-th  and  width  were  as  3  to  2,  was  fenced  at  $3 
a  rod,  and  the  number  of  dollars  was  equal  to  the  number  of  square 
rods  in  the  field.     Find  the  dimensions  of  the  field.  Id. 

456.  If  4  men  can  build  40  rods  of  wall  in  16  days,  in  what  time  can 
they  build  64  rods  if  10  men  quit  when  20  rods  are  finished? 

C.  P.  GiPE. 

457.  After  silver  has  been  coined  at  the  mint  it  is  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
treasury;  how  does  it  get  into  circulation?  W.  T.  ToTTEN. 

ANS\A/ERS. 


433.  Cut  off  the  units  figure  and  subtract  its  double  from  the 
remaining  figures.  Repeat  this  process  until  a  remaindei:  of  one  or 
two  figures  is  found.  If  this  is  divisible  by  7  the  number  is  also  divis- 
ible by  7.  J.  H.  Peters. 

434.  Many  years  ago  Kditor  Chapman  was  noted  for  his  loud  crow- 
ing when  the  Democrats  were  victorious,  and  he  used  the  rooster  as  a 
symbol  of  victory.  From  those  facts  the  rooster  finally  became  the 
emblem  of  the  Democracy.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 

435.  From  the  conditions  gold  weighs  19.64  times  as  much  as  the 
same  bulk  of  water.    Hence, 

f  X  19.64  =  15.278  oz.    Ans.  W11.1,  M.  Young. 

436.  1()0^=  flour. 

4%  ■==.  com. 
%%  1=  proceeds, 
^of  %^  =1}?%=:  2d  com. 
94x'f%  =  wheat. 
A  of  94iSV  =  3/i%r=  shrinkage. 
4  H-  11?  +  3/r  =  9|^  %  =  total  loss  on  flour. 

^  of  $4.20  =  .0ajV  com. 

$4  20  —  .081*^  =  $4.11| j  wheat. 

Vb  of  $4.11}f  =:  .13| J  shrinkage. 

.08 iV  +  Al\\  —  .2\\\  loss  on  the  $4.20. 

$5— .21|f  =:  $4.78^  loss  on  flour. 

Hence,  9^  %  =.$4.78ft,  and  100%  =  $53.     Ans. 

W.  H.  Byrum. 
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437.  I^t  100%=  payment. 

Then  $1,500  — 100%  =  after  1st  payment. 
6%  of  this  =  $90— 6%=  interest. 
$1,590  — 106%  =  amount. 
$1,590  —  206%  =  after  2nd  payment. 
6%  of  this=$95.40— 12.36%=  interest. 
$1,685.40  -^218.36%  =  amt. 
$1,685.40  —  318.36%  =  0. 
.-.  $1,685.40  -5- 3.1836  =$529.4006.     Ans. 

C.  W.  T'lNi.KY. 

438.  It  was  named  by  an  Icelandic  chief,  who  for  some  crime  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  his  native  land.  To  induce  his  countrymen  to  fol- 
low him  to  Greenland,  he  falsely  represented  it  to  be  superior  in  fertility 
to  Iceland.  John  K.  Sheridan. 

4^9.  The  Bras  d*  Or  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  that  nearly  divides  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton.  GEO.  McBridk. 

440.  At  8c  per  rod  it  would  Cost  32c  for  e^h  rod  the  field  is  in  leng-th. 
In  order  that  it  may  cost  5c  an  acre  the  field  must  be  so  long  that  a  strip 
ff  rods  in  width  will  make  an  acre.  Hence,  160  -i-  j^=:  1,024  rods  in  one 
side  of  the  field,  and  it  contains  6,553.6  iacres.    Ans.    W.  N.  Vanscoyoc. 


MISCELLANY. 

Any  one  wishing  to  buy  bound  volumes  of  the  ScHOOiy  Journai,  ftom 
1872  will  address  P.  H.  K.,  care  o'f  this  office. 

Gibson  County. — The  school  work  in  this  county  is  moving,  on  in 
good  lines  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  Thos.  W.  CuUen. 

Oaktown.— C.  F.  Mcintosh,  of  Oaktown,  and  W.  V.  Troth,  of  Wheat- 
land, will  conduct  a  Normal  here,  beginning  April  17th  and  continuing 
eight  weeks. 

Who  Can  Accommodate?  Any  one  having  an  April  number  of  the 
JouRNAi,  of  1881  to  spare  will  confer  a  "great  favor  by  informing  E.  O. 
Ellis,  \}f  Fair  mount . 

Thb  CunTon  County  Summer  Normal  will  open  in  Frankfort  June 
12  and  continue  eight  weeks.  County  ^upt.  J.  W.Xydy  and  City  Supt. 
B.  F.  Moore  will  have  chairge. 

Dm  Pauw  University  will  hold  a  six-week  summer  school,  which  is  a 
"new  departure"  for  this  institution.  It  is  also  doing  extension  work. 
Write  to  President  John  for  particulars. 

The  2nd  winter  term  of  the  Central  Normal  College  is  in  progress 
and  will  close  the  30th  of  March.  ,The  term  is  larger  than  the  last  one 
by  a  large  number.     The  spring  term  ox)ens  April  4. 

The  India napows  High  Schooi,  No.  1  now  has  belonging  to  it  nine 
hundred  pupils.  Geo.  W«  Hufford  is  principal,  and  the  school  was  never 
in  better  condition  or  more  satisfactorily  conducted. 

Dr.  Ralph  Butterfield,  of  Kansas  City,  who  for  many  years  has 
lived  a  recluse  and  recently  died  in  apparent  poverty,  leaves  a  bequest 
to  his  aljna  mater,  Dartmouth  College,  of  $185,000. 

^  A  Summer  Normal  School  has  been  arranged  for,  within  ten  minute's 
ride  from  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  to  open  July  10.  It  will  hold  only 
forenoon  sessions.  For  details  address  K.  E.  Smith,  86  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Indiana  University  offers  a  spring  term  and  summer  term  for  the 
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special  benefit  of  teichers  and  others  who  cannot  attend  all  the  year. 
The  work  done  in  these  terms  .can  be  credited  on  a  reg-ular  course. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Miss  Mary  Blizabbth  Garrett  has  given  to  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity $305,977,  the  additional  sum  required  to  enable  the  trustee  to  open 
the  proposed  medical  school  in  which  women  shall  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  study  as  men. 

Brazii,  will  add  to  its  present  capacity  four  new  school  rooms  this 
year.  Ita  hig-h  school  enrolls  cig-hty-five  and  the  graduating-  class 
numbers  twenty-three.  J.  C.  Greg-g",  the  Superintendent,  is  holding- 
things  steadily  on  the  upper  course 

E.  L.  Kei^logg  &  Co.»  publishers  of  the  N.  Y.  School  Journal,  and 
various  other  papers  and  aids  to  teachers,  have  moved  into  new  and 
eleg-ant  quarters  at  61  East  9th  Street,  New  York  City.  The  esta}>lish- 
ment  is  said  to  be  fine  and  a  credit  to  the  teaching  profession. 

DeIvAWARE  County. — We  recently  visited  the  office  of  County  Super- 
intendent Ivcwellen  and  caught  him  in  the  very  act  of.  boxing  his 
materials  for  the  World's  Fair.  We  promised  not  to  tell  what  he  put  in, 
but  we  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  Delaware  county  will  make  a  good 
showing. 

MuNCiE. — The  writer  recently  spent  a  short  time  in  the  schools  of 
this  place.  He  found  most  of  the  rooms  he  visited  in  excellent  order 
and  the  work  being  done  was  of  a  high  grade.  The  teachers  were 
earnest  and  interested  and  seemed  to  understand  the  purpjose  of  their 
work.     Superintendent  W.  R.  Snyder  has  his  work  well  in' hand. 

Dearborn  County. — The  schools  ,of  this  county  are  reported  in 
excellent  working  order.  Not  many  counties  can  boast  of  a  room  fitted, 
up  especially  for  its  teachers,  and  not  many  counties  can  boast  of  a, 
teacher's  library  containing  over  four  hundred  volumes  of  choice  liter- 
ature. Superintendent  S.  J.  Huston  is  behind  this  work  and  deserves 
much  credit. 

Teachers: — Do  you  know  about  the  modern  Round  Table,  under  the 
patronage  of  Harper's  Youn^  People  ?  You  can  do  much  for  your 
pupils  by  having  them  join  this  organization.  Membership  costs  noth- 
ing; you  need  not  even  take  the  "Young  People."  There  is  But  one 
restriction — membership  is  limited  to  those  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age.  If  you  wish  to- know  more.about  it,  write  to  Harper's  Young  Peo- 
ple, who  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  additional  information. 

Henry  County  is  forging  to  the  front.  At  last  report,  it  had  aver 
4,000  members  of  its  Y.  P.  R.  C.  It  has  placed  100  libraries  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  this  year,  ifivery  school  in  this  county  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  educational  exhibit  sent  to  Chicago.  Last  spring  9.nd 
summer  this  county  had  eighty-five  young  people,  some  teachers  and 
some  preparing  to  teach,  away  attending  school,  and  many  are  expected 
to  go  this  spring  and  summer.  F.  A.  Cotton  is  the  county  Superintendent 
and  the  moving  power. 

Benton  County. — The  Annual  Association  was  held  Feb.  10  and  11, 
at  Oxford,  and  only  ten  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were 
absent.  At  ten  o'clock,  Friday,  the  Christian  Church  was  crowded  and 
at  every  session  after  that  the  church  could  not  hold  the  people.  The 
papers  were  all  good  and  the  discussions  excellent.  The  only  trouble 
was  lack  of  time  for  discussions.  W.  H.  Glascock's  lecture  on  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  was  well  received.  He  also  talked  of  Y.  P.  R.  C. 
Saturday  morning.     The  meeting  was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county. 

We  wiijy  GIVE  for  one  new  subscriber  to  the  Journai,,  or  one  renewal, 
at  club  rates,  received  before  April  1,  with  cash  (SI. 25)  postpaid,  either 
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of  the  following:  "Evolution  of  Dodd,"  that  prince  of  pedag-og-ical 
stqries,  full  of  practical  sug-g-estions  to  teachers;  "Black  Beauty,'*  an 
excellent  book  to  read  to  a  school,  in  which  kindness  to  dumb  animals  is 
taught  by  means  of  an  interesting-  story,  or  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
that  wonderful  story  of  slave  time,  that  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any 
other  novel  ever  written.  For  t*on  subscriptions  and  $2.50  we  will  send, 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  that  remarkable  production  of  Hawthorn, 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  or  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables"  by  the  same 
author. 

A  SCHOI.ARSHIP  of  $200  is  offered  by  the  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society 
to  a  student  passing  the  best  examination  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  of  Vassar  College,  the  examinations  to  be  held  in  June,  1893. 
This  scholarship  covers  one-half  of  all  charges  made  by  Vassar  College 
for  one  year's  board  and  tuition.  It  is  offered  as  k  loan  not"  as  a  gift, 
but  no  interest  is  asked  and  no  date  of  payment  is  fixed.  Examinations 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  Denver,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  lyouis, 
Washington,  t/ouisville,  Detroit,  Omaha,  San  Francisco;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, arrangements  may  be  made  for  examinations  in  other  localities. 
Applications  for  this  scholarship  .must  be  made  before  April  1,  1893. 
All  applications  and  all  requests  for  information  must  be  addressed  to 
Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association. — The  Association  will 
be  held  at  I^a  Fayette,  Indiana,  March  30,  31  and  April  1.  The  arrange- 
ments for  this  meeting  are  largely  completed.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
plan  of  visiting  the  City  Schools,  and  the  formal  addresses  at  the 
Opening  Meeting  of  the  Association  on  Thursday,  the  committee  is 
prepared  to  announce  the  following: 

Papers  and  Discussions. — 1.  Before  the  General  Association:  "The 
Best  Teacher;  from  a  Superintendent's  Point  of  View."  "The  Best 
Superintendent;  from  a  Teacher's  Point  of  View."  "Possible  Utility 
of  University  Extension  to  the  Public  School  Teacher."  "The  World's 
Fair  as  an  Educational  Opportunity." 

2.  Before  Ihe  High  School  Section:  "Shall  we  do  more  thorough 
•work  in  a  few  Sciences  in  our  High  Schools,  or  a  small  amount  in 
many  Sciences?"  Symposium:  "English  as  Taught  in  our  High 
School. 

3.  Before  the  Grade  Section:  "Definite  Lines  of  Supplementary 
Reading  in  the  Grades  of  the  Public  Schools."  "Graded  Instruction  in 
Natural  Science  Studies  below  the  High  School.*' 

President  George  S.  Burroughs,  of  Wabash  College,  will  deliver  the 
.  annual  lecture.     Subject. — "The  Mutual    Helpfulness  of  School   and 
College." 

There  will  be  the  usual  railroad  facilities,  with  possibly  some  special 
arrangements  on  a  few  of  the  lines.  The  committee  is  corresponding 
with  a  view  to  having  excursions  on  the  Wabash,  Clover  Leaf,  and 
Monon  lines  of  transit.  W.  P.  Burris,  Ch.  Ex.  Com., 

BluiFton,  Indiana. 

The  editor  regrets  exceedingly  that  no  announcement  has  come  for 
the  Soiithem  Association. 

Latbr.— The  association  will  be  held  at  New  Albany,  March  29,  30, 
31.  For  printed  program  giving  full  particulars,  address  the  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  J.  B.  Starr,  New  Albany. 


PERSONAL. 


Stephen  Scudder,   a  State  Normalite,  is  principal  at  Sharpsville. 

J-  W.BuSH  is  principal  of  the  Haughville  schools.  He  has  ten  schools 
and  two  buildings. 
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T.  H.  Meek,  a  leading-  teacher  of  Dearborn  County,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  schools  at  L/udlow,  Ky. 

P.  H.  KiRSCH,  Superintendent  of  the  Columbia  City  schools,  has  been 
appointed  State  Fish  Commissioner. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  formerly  of  this  State,  is  at  the  head  of  a  new 
"Modern  Normal  College"  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elmer  E.  Tyner  has  charge  of  the  Greenwood  schools.  A  recent 
visit  by  the  writer  found  the  schools  in  good  working  order. 

G.  S.  Burrows,  the  new  President  of  Wabash  College,  is  a  man  of 
mairked  ability,  and  is  giving  universal  satisfaction. 

E.  H.  BuTi^ER  is  still  superintendent  at  Rushville.  He  reports  his 
schools  in  good  condition  and  everything  moving  smoothly. 

S.  E.  Tayi^or,  an  old  Indiana  teacher,  is  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Carthage,  Mo.     He  is  entering  upon  his  third  year  in  that  position, 

Iv.  N.  FouTS,  who  for  two  years  past  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Cov- 
ington  Normal   school,   has  sold  his  interest   in   the  school  to  C.  W.  ^ 
Burton. 

T.  H.  Bai<i,  recently  read  before  th*e  Lake  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion an  interesting  * 'History  of  Education."  It  has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  who  is  spending  a  j'ear  at  Chicago  University,, 
has  been  made  President  of  the  Historical  and  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation of  the  University. 

Prof.  Kinnaman  will  graduate  soon  in  the  New  York  School  of  Ped- 
agogy. He  wijl  then  take  the  chair  of  that  department  in  the  Central 
Normal  College  at  Danville. 

W.  H.  Mace,  well  known  in  this  State,  now  Professor  in  Syracuse 
University,  N.  Y.,  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  Chicago.-  Mr. 
Mace  is  a  rising  man,  and  Indiana  should  have  kept  him  at  home. 

Lemuel  Moss,  ex-President  of  the  State  University — at  present 
editor  of  the  Baptist  Ensign,  at  Minneapolis,  has  been  invited  by  the 
senior  class  of  Franklin  College  to  make  an  address  to  take  the  place 
of  the  class  orations  next  commencement. 

E.  E.  Swck,  who  has  charge  of  the  natural  scienge  in  the  Michigan 
•City   schools,  according  to   reports,  is  making  quite  a  success  of  his 
department.      Only   the  best  methods  are  employed,  and  much  of  the 
simpler  apparatus  is  manufactured  by  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

Miss  Nei^WE  Ahern,  of  Spencer,  a  former  teacher,  but  fpr  the  last . 
two  years  assistant  to  the  State  Librarian,  has  been  elected  State 
Librarian  by  the  Legislature.  The  selection  is  a  good  one,  and  the- 
public  can  rest  assured  that  the  library  will  be  well  cared  for,  and  that 
those  who  have  occasion  to  use  its  tooks  will  receive  courteous  treat- 
ment. 

John  M.  Coulter,  President  of  Indiana  University,  has  been  offered 
the  Department  of  Botany  in  the  great  Chicago  University,  at  a  salary 
of  $7,000,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  accept.  The  offered  position 
would  enable  Dr.  Coulter  fo  devote  himself  to  his  specialty,  and  the 
salary  is  cowmandinp.  Indiana  seems  to  be  able  to  grow  first-class 
material  in  the  teaching  profession,  but  does  not  pay  salary  enoug-h  to 
keep  it.  Dr.  Coulter-  is  a  superior  man,  and  Indiana  will  sustain  a 
serious  loss  if  he  goes  to  Chicago. 

G.  M.  Naber,  Superintendent  of  Whitley  County,  deserves,  and  will 
doubtless  have,  the  sympathy  of  his  many  friends.  His  wife,  after  an 
illness  of  more  than  a  year,  died  February  14.  He  had  taken  her  to  the 
best  physicians,  and  had  accompanied  her  to  Colorado,  to  New  Mexico 
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and  Texas,  hoping*  that  a  chang-e  of  climate  might  be  helpful,  but  all  in 
vain.  Mrs.  Naber  was  a  lady  of  culture  and  possessed  of  many  virtues, 
and  was  held  in  high  regard  by  those  who  knew  her.  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  circumstances,  Mr.  Naber  has  his  schools  in  good  con- 
dition. 

J.  C.  Thomas,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  favorably 
identified  with  the  publishing  business  of  the  West,  has  j.ust  accepted 
the  position  of  manager  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Werner 
(company — a  new  publishing  house,  which  has  acquired  by  consolidation 
and  purchase,  a  number  of  publishing  interests  in  Chi<^ago.  Few  men 
have  had  a  wider  experience  or  a  larger  acquaintance  among  educators 
of  the  West  than  Mr.  Thomas.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  agent 
for  Messrs.  A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  then  correspondent  and  agency  man- 
ager for  the  American  Book  Company.  During  this  time  he  his  been 
largely  instrumental  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  Reading 
Circle,  in  which  work  he  was  one  of  the-original  movers.  Mr.  Thomas 
is  a  royal  good  fellow,  and  his  many  Indiana  friends  will  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  his  new  field  of  work. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learnthe  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Bastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Prize  Offer. — ^Five  thousand  pages  of  the  very  best  literature.  To 
subscribers  for  the  Indiana  School  Journai,  for  the  best  essay  not 
exceeding  1000  words  on  "The  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  having 
American  Literature  read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States." 

A  complete  set  of  the  "Riverside  Literature  Series,"  consisting  of 
sixty-two  single  numbers  and  four  double  numbers,  and  comprising 
over  6000  pages,  of  complete  masterpieces  chosen  from  the  writings  of 
Longfellow,'  Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes-,  Lowell,  Scott,  etc.,  will  be 
given  free  to  that  subscriber  for  the  Indiana  School  Journai^  who 
sends  to  us  before  April  J.5,  1893,  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  indicated 
above.    The  essay  receiving  the  prize  will  be  published  in  this  paper. 

Information  of  assistance  to  those  competing  for  the  prize  will  be 

cheerfully  sent  on  application,     Address, 

3-lt  INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Teachers  desiring  to  spend  their  vacation  profitably,  or  to  engage 
permanently  in  a  paying  business,  should  read  the  following  testimon- 
ial, and  write  at  once  to  B.  A,  Bullock,  manager,  36  N,  Delaware  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Indianapows,  Indiana,  October  16,  1890. 

B.  A.  BuLi/KiK,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

■Dfar  Sir: — As  an  agent  for  your  Association,  I  have  found  the  work 

of  soliciting  members  congenial,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  come  in 

contact  with  the  best  business  and  professional  men  of  the  country. 
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Having  been  a  teacher  in  and  principal  of  schools  in  Indiana  for  sev- 
eral years  before  taking  up  your  work  on  commission,  I  am  led  by 
comparison  of  wages  and  earnings  to  state  that  I  have  made  more  in 
one  day  as  an  agent,  than  ever  in  a  week  teaching,  and  much  more  in  a 
week  than  ever  in  a  month  teaching.  My  first  day's  work  as  an  agent 
made  me  $7.50.     My  average  commissions  have  been  quite*  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  F.  Watson. 

78  Bradshaw  Street. 

La  Porte  Training  Schooi.  for  Kinder  Gartners.— For  circulars  or 
information,  address  Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

For  Asthma,  Bronchitis 

*'For  more  tlian  twenty-ffve  years  I  was  s 
sufferer  from  Iudk  trouble,  attended  wtth 
coughiDg  so  severe  at  times  as  to  cause  hem- 
orrhage, the  i>arozy8ms  frequently  lasting 
three  or  four  hours.  I  was  Induced  to  try 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  after  taking 
four  bottles  was  thoroughly  cured.  I  caa 
confidently  recommend  this  medicine."  — 
Franz  Hofman,  Clay  Centre,  Kans. 


Colds,  coughs, 
ia  grippe,  pneumonia, 
and  ail  diseases  of 
the  throat  and    - 
lungs,  take 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Ft«paredbyDr.J.aAyer&Co.,Lowell,MaM.    PrOmpttOSCt,  SUretOCUrO 

» : : — «■ 

Windsor  Beach  Hotel, 

(On  "Old  I^ake  Michigan,'*  Cor.  Bond.  Ave.  and  74th  St.) 

TEACHERS'  HEADQUARTERS  AT   THE   WORLD'S    FAIR. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  QOOD.  RATS8  MODERATB. 

LOCATION  UNSURPASSED. 


Beduoed  Bates  on  Barly  Applioation. 

Addr.M-      D,  ^.  ALLEN.  Secy.,  '*>•  *»VA!>'i&)S!''""' 

Are  You  fioing  to  Visit  the  World's  Fair? 

WANTBD— A  principal  or  teacher  from  every  Bcbool  to  represent  the  I  p  I  myiaft 
MS  ^  t  n  (incorporated  nnder  the  State  laws  of  Illinois)  to  form  v«  li*  Mlllltlll 
nO(6l  UO*  clttbs  amonff-  tbeir  associates,  teachers  or  friends  to  -visit  the  World's 
Fair.  We  will  pay  a  fl^>od  salary  for  such  service-  Send  for  our  prosppctns  with 
half-tone  tint  pictures  of  the  World's  Fair  tmildlnip.  3-^t 


BAKER  &  THORNTON, 


Stationers,    Printers,    Binders^ 

— AND  DEAI^ERS  IN — 


School  Goods,  Primary  Aids  and  Kinderg-arten  Goods,  Reward  Cards 
and  School  Diplomas.  3-tf    '  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


■INDIA  N  A 


SCHOOL -JOURNAL 
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A  SCHOOL  OP  THE  FUTURE. 


EDGAR  PACKARD. 


Shakespeare  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Mark  Antony  these 
words:  *^I  have  neither  wit  nor  worth,  action  nor  utter- 
ance, nor  the  power  of  speech  to  stir  men's  blood." 
These  words  are  very  applicable  to  th^  present  occasion, 
yet,  a^  teachers,  .  we  should  have  in  mind  somewhat 
definitely  a  perfect  school,  toward  which  we  are  moving* 
(far  present  imperfect  school. 

We  shall  here  attempt  to  draw  our  picture  of  a  future 
school,  but  if  you  should  live  to  prove  it  untrue,  don't 
heap  live  coals  on  us,  for  we  make  no  pretensions  to  being 
either  a  prophet  or  the. son  of  a  prophet. 

If  the  impression  made  on  a  kodak  by  a  Hoosier  school 
room  in .  the  good  old  times  when  hickory  was  at  a  pre- 
mium, should  be  compared  with  an  impression  made  by 
the  present  school  room,  we  would  be  led  to  infer  that 
another  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years  might  reveal 
what  would  appear  now  at  least  to  be  a  perfect 
school.     In  this  life  we  live  between  two  walls,  the  one 
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back  of  us  is  of .  historical  glass,  through  which  we  can 
.  see,  with  different  degrees  of  distinctness,  the  past 
mental  and  physical  activities  of  the  race.  The  wall  in 
front  of  us  is  built  of  solid  masonry,  through  which  we 
cannot  penetrate.  Like  Noah's  dove,  however,  mentally 
we  can  go  out  over  the  wall  and  return  with  some  notion 
of  what  the  future  may  be.  The  dove  has  gone  and 
returned,  and  whether  by  Rip  Van  Winkle  means  or 
otherwise,  we  find  ourselves  amid  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
twentieth  century* 

What  a  sight!  The  electric  age  is  upon  us.  The  cars 
and  carriages,  with  storage  batteries,  spin  by  with  reck- 
less rapidity.  Electricity  is  as  common  -as  Adam's  ale. 
Even  the  home  of  the  lowly  is  lighted,  heated  and  cheered 
by  it,  and  it  furnishes  the  energy  that  moves  the  air  ship 
and  the  farmer's  plow,  the  railroad  car  and  the  bicycle. 
The  government  has  harnessed  the  mighty  rivers  and 
made  them  pay  tribute.  This  "tribute,  in  the  form  of 
electricity,  runs  on  wires  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  So 
cheap  is  it  that  the  farmer,  after  the  connection  is  made, 
can  continue  its  use  cheaper  than  he  had  previously  sup- 
plied himself  with  curry-combs.  Our  mind  whirls  and 
reels.  It  is  so  much  smaller  than  its  environment.  We 
resolve  to  seek  some  forest  primeval  and  there  remain 
until  oiir  thoughts  are  collected.  With  this  end  in  view, 
we  start  down  a  paved  country  rqad.  People  spin  by  us 
in  various  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  all  seem  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  us  walking.  Presently  we  come  to  a  man 
who,  with  a  machine,  is  fixing  a  break  in  the  pavement. 
We  engage  in  conversation  with  him,  explaining  that  w^e 
have  taken  no  note  of  the  world's  advancement  since  the 
days  we  taught  school  and  Gardner  was  superintendent. 
The  gentleman,  seeming  to  care  more  for  his  work  than 
for  talk,  informed  us  that  across  in  yon  maple  grove  is  a 
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school,  and  if  we  care  to  visit  there  we  will  be  well 
treated.  Thanking  him,  we  wend  our  way  in  that 
direction. 

As  we  went  along,  our  mind  ran  back  over  some  of  its 
past -experience,  in  which  a  certain  school  and  an  uncer- 
tain teacher  figured;  A  particular  Monday  morning  , 
paints'  itself  in  ghastly  colors.  The  teacher  is  just 
starting  to  school,  and  though  usually  regarded  a  bright 
fellow,  he  is  dull  enough  now.  He  spent  the  evening 
with  tlie  child  of  a  neighbor,  and  did  not  retire  until  four 
a.  m.  He  has  been  up  seven  minutes,  and  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  appetite  to  eat  any  breakfast.  It  is  raining. 
Before  him  is  a  long,  muddy  road.  At  the  other  end  are 
about  four  dozen  poorly  classified,  badly  graded,  ill  pro- 
vided, rebellious  young  Hoosiers  that  he  is  compelled  to 
meet,  without  a  single  idea  as  to  how  to  teach  them. 
Blue  Monday,  indeed!  In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts 
we  reach  the  grove.  The  trees  are  not  the  relics  of  a 
jack-k;iife  cyclone,  but  are  perfect  as  an  Apollo,  with 
beautiful  flowers  growing  among  them.  A  man  is  caring 
for  the  flowers,  and  to  him  we  make  known  our  desire. 
He  directs  us  to  the  front  door,  where  the  janitor  will 
meet  us  and  show  us  through.  Walking  up  the  path, 
the  great  building  comes  into  view.  Not  great  in  size, 
but  there  is  something  about  it  that  makes  us  feel  very 
small  and  our  importance  diminishes  at  every  step. 
Feeling  like  a  speck  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of.  solemn 
stillness,  we  touch  the  door  bell.  Promptly  the  door 
slides  back,  and  the  janitor  rises  to  greet  us.  The  room, 
a  sort  of  vestibule,  contains  the  wraps  of  the  students, 
which  we  notice  are  uniform,  and  the  registers  and  appli- 
ances for  regulating  the  building. 

The  janitor  explains  that  one  of  the  registers  indicates 
the  purity  of  the  air,  another  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights. 
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and  still  others  the  water  supply,  the.  heat,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  under  his  direct  control. 

Taking  up  a  whispering-  machine,  which  consists  of 
two  caps  joined  by  a  string,  he  shows  hoW  to  fit  them 
over  the  mouth  so  we  can  hear  each  other  distinctly  and 
still  not  disturb  anyone.  With  this  preparation  he  opens 
the  door,  and  moves  us  into — into  the  hope  of  a  republic. 
We  are  dumbfounded!  For  nineteenth  century  eyes  to 
look  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  like 
associating  the  finite  with  the  infinite.  We  presently 
realize,  however,  that  we  are  in  a  circular  room  about 
forty  feet  in  diameter.  The  floor  is  beautifully  carpeted, 
the  high  ceiling  is  conically  shaped,  crowned  at  the  apex 
with  a  skylight,,  and  through  this  all  the  light  enters 
that  cotnes  from  the  outside.  Directly  under  the  sky- 
light  is  a  cluster  of  steadily  burning  electric  lamps,  by 
which  the  light  is  regulated  at  all  times.  Thirty  pupils, 
the  maximum  number,  have  places  along  the  wall. 
Their  bookcase,  desk  and  seat  ar^  a  part  of  the  wall  and 
fold  into.it  when  left.  **Tliis  room,"  explains  the  jani- 
tor, *'is  the  study  chamber,  and  there  are  f ou;:  branches 
from  this — my  room,  the  discussion  room,  the  laboratory 
and  the  gymnasium."  We  inquire  about  the  teacher  and 
are  told  that  he  is  with  a  class  in  the  discussion  room. 
*'Who  acts  as  policeman  while  the  teacher  is  out?"  we 
ask.  * 'Nobody,"  replies  he;  * 'I  have  been  here  ten  years 
and  in  all  that  time  only  one  pupil  has  abused  -this  privi- 
lege." We  could  not  understand  this,  for  when  we  used 
to  teach  school  no  child  was  expected  to  do  a  good  thing 
unless  he  was  watched.  The  janitor  explains  that  the 
intervention  of  some  wise  laws  'greatly  aids  in  this. 
The  State  gradually  found  out  that  the  family  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  institutions,  and  the  reason 
there  were  bad  people  was  because  they  had  been  reared 
by  parents  that  would  corrupt  the  morals  of  a  mule. 
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One  of  the  laws  enacted  forbids  the  iasuing  of  a  mar-  , 
riage  license  unless  the  lady  in  the  contract  has  a  kinder- 
garten diploma.  If  a  child  is  born  to  a  mother  who  has 
not  this  diploma,  the  State  takes  charge  of  it,  as  in  the 
days  of  Plato.  Not .  a  maid  between  seventeen  and 
seventy  but  that  has  a  diploma.  Great  activity.  Thus, 
every  family  has  become  a  kindergarten,  where  the  child 
is  kept  until  it  is  ten  years  of  age  and  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  but,  above  all,  to  be  a  lady  or 
gentleman.  When  he.  enters  school  he  sees  the  necessity 
of  work  and  knows  how  to  work.  The  school  coursfe, 
too,  has  been  greatly  changed,  e.  g.,  political  economy  is 
now  taught  with  history  incidental,  instead  of  history 
with  political  economy  not  at  all.  The  citizen  is  not  left, 
as  in  days  of  yore,  to  get  his  knowledge  of  politics  from 
a  torchlight  procession  or  a  bass  drum. 

Aguin,  the  State  has  learned  that  the  school  could  not 
do  everything — control  the  temperance  question  for 
example.  Many  States  had  the  school  curriculum  weighed 
down  with  work,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  get  the 
child  to  hate  the  saloon,  but  it  wa&  found  cheaper  and 
better  to  enact  national  prohibition  and  let  the  time  in 
the  school  room  be  used  for  something  else.  The  State 
also  found  out  that  everybody  could  not  teach  school. 
That  many  who,  through  influence  or  intellect,  or  both, 
get  a  **license"  or  an  '"exemption,"  do  not  have  all  the 
attributes  of  an  ideal  teacher.  There  are  many  laws 
relating  tcrthe  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  As  I  under- 
stand them,  they  sum  up  as  follows:  First,  the  teacher 
must  be  of  such  a  sex  that  at  his  funeral  the  words 
spoken  over  the  body  of  Brutus,  **This  was  a  man,"  will 
be  appropriate.  *'What!  no*  lady  teachers?"  we  asked; 
**a  law  depriving  ladies  of  honest  employment?  That 
is  unjust!     It's  outrageous!"     *'Holdon,"  whispers  our 
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friend;  **the  school-  is  for  the  development  of  the  child, 
and  when  anything"  is  done  that  relates  to  schools,  it  is 
done  with  a;n  eye  single  to  the  child's  own  good.  The 
State  has  found  that  women  make  the  best  of  wives,  and, 
also,  they  are  man's  superior  in  training  younjg"  children, 
but  to  implant  the  idea  of  citizenship  they  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Also,  as  the  . 
State  prepares  its  teachers  for  the  profession  it  does  not 
care  to  prepare  a  lady  to  teach  at  its  own  expense  and 
then  have  her  say  goodbye  and  play  a  wedding   march." 

**To  be  a  teacher,  the  boy  has  to  choose  the  profession 
at  sixteen.  He  is  then  examined  by  two  committees,  one 
consisting  of  his  own  acquaintances,  under  oath,  and  the 
other  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  to  examine  all 
students  entering  the  State  Normal.  An  unfavorable 
report  from  either  puts  an  end  to  further  applications. 
In  the  normal  he  spends  four  years  *  in  academic  work, 
two  years  in  method  and  the  school  system,  g,nd  one  year 
in  actual  teaching  under  critic  teachers.  Then,  if  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  better  half,  he  is  located  for  his  life 
work.  His  work  extends  through  nine  months  of  the 
year.  Of  the  three  months'  vacation  he  has  to  spend  one 
of  them  in  the  State  conference,  in  which  all  the  teachers 
meet  and  exchange  ideas,  which  give  new  energy  for 
their  work." 

**But,"  added  he,  **I  must  be  hastening."  Going  to  a 
table  he  began  showing  us  some  queer  apparatus.  One 
thing  specially  attracted  our  attention;  it  was'-the  repre- 
sentation of  the  earth  under  a  microscope,  which  could 
be  so  adjusted  that  one  could  see  the  outline  of  the  con- 
tinents, or  on  a  smaller  area  could  see  even  wagon  roads. 
The  janitor  explains  that  books  are  now  being  printed  on 
wax  in  this  way  and  read  through  stereoscopes.  They 
are  costly,  but  a  man  can  carry  about  a  thousand  vol- 
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umes  in  a  small  grip.  Referring  to  the  recitations,,  the 
janitor  explains  that  each  is  an  hour  in  length,  arid  that 
four  recitations  or  discussions  are  held  each  day.  As 
there  are  six  grades  and  four  classes  in  each  grade,  there 
is  one  discussion  in  each  class  in  each  week.  We 
inquire  as  to  the  expense,  and  are  told  that  the  schools 
have  been  so  careful  with  their  trust  that  the  State  has 
full  confidence  in  them.  They  find  that  the  best  invest- 
ment they  can  make  is  to  give  to  the  schools.  Like  lend- 
ing to  the  Lord,  it  yields  rich  returns.  The  teachers  are 
well  paid  and  well  cared  for.  They  are  given  every 
fifth  year  for  university  work  or  travel,  and  after  t wenty- 
I  five  years'  work  they  are  retired  on  half  pay. 
I  As  the  class  now  came  out  of  the  discussion  room,  we 

went  in  to  meet  the  teacher.     The  janitor,  after  intro- 
ducing  us,    returned .  to   his  work.     We  explain  to  the 
teacher  how  kindly  we  have  been  treated,  but  there  is 
i         one  thing  more  that  we  do  not  understand,  and  that  is 
I        why  we  did  not  have  such  a  s^chool  as  this  when  we  were 
;        a  teacher.     He  replies  that  the  world  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  great  deal  of   thinking  and  experience  since 
that  time,   "but,  from  what  I. have  learned,"  said   he, 
I        you  had  a  great  many  things   to  oppose  you;    you   had 
I        too  many  teachers,  breathing,  yet  dead ;  too  many  others 
that  could  be  described  "with  the  words  used  by  Pope  in 
describing  the  Indian: 

I  *To  be  contents  their  natural  desire; 

I  They  aekno  angel's  wings,  no  seraph's  fire/ 

I  **Then  of  the  ambitious  ones  there  were  too  many  who 

spent  their  vacations  not  in  study,  but  in  influencing 
school  boards  for  positions;  Again,  there  were  too  many 
school  boards  that  regarded  the  political  qualifications 
of  a  teacher  as  the  stone  that  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
corner.     I  was  just  reading,"  said  he,  **of  a  city  where 
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the  superintendent  and  all  the  principals  were  in  perfect 
political  harmony  With  the  school  board.  To  have 
chang-ed  ^politics  would  have  been  to  change  place. 
Next,  many  of  the  school  buildings  in  those  days  were  a 
disgrace  to  civilization.  The  homes  were  carpeted, 
hung  with  pictures  and  beautified  in  many  ways — church 
buildings  the  same — but  to  compare  these  with  many  of 
the  school  rooms  would  be  like  comparing  the  prince 
with  the  tramp.  Carpet  in  the  school  room  was  unknown, 
instead  they  had  a  floor  of  ink-stained  boards.  The 
walls  were  unpapered,  stained  and  black.  The  windows 
were  uncurtained  and  the  stove  was  a  wreck.  Of  course 
the  children  did  not,  could  not,  respect  such  surround- 
ings. A  tendency  to  disrespect  was  planted  and  culti- 
vated, first  for  the  building,  then  for  the  teacher  and 
companions,  and,  later  in  life,  for  State,  church  and 
family.  All  because  the  State  withheld  a  few  paltry 
dollars." 

The  question  we  leave  .with  you  is:  Have  you  a 
future  school  in  mind,  and  are  you  putting  forth  your 
every  energy  to  realize  it?  Do  you  see  the  future  of  each 
one  of  your  pupils  in  the  church,  State  or  family?  Are 
your  efforts  tending  to  make  tkem  stars  or  marft  in  these 
institutions?  Are  your  efforts  such  in  every  way  that- 
when  eternity  dawns  and  you  see  the  result  of  your  work, 
\T)U  will  hear  the  welcome  words,  '^well'done,"  or  will 
you,  in  very  shame,  cry  out,  in  all  the  agony  of  a 
remorseful  heart,  for  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  you  and 
hide  you  from  the  ej^es  of  the  Great  Judge? 

Youh^  America,  Ind. 

AN  AUTUMN  WALK  BY  A  SCHOOL. 


JULIA   ASHLEY. 


We  noted  the  time  of  starting,    the  kind  of    weather, 
names  of   streets,  directions  taken,  buildings  of  interest, 
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^^ories  and   what  was  made  in  them.     The  fathers  of 

^of  the  children  were   emploVed   in   these   factories 

fi    ^^y  were  glad  to  tell  of  it.     The  homes  of  some  of 

j.^11  Children   were  noticed  as   we  passed  them.      At  the 

^d   crossing-,  we    paused   as   a  train    passed    and 

^^nib^red  that  this  is  one  means  of  going  from   place    • 

to  place,  that   rt  is  the  quickest  way  to  travel  and  that 

people  also  travel  on  ships  and  boat«,  and  in  wagons  or 

carriages. 

We  continued  our  walk  and-  soon   came  in   sight  of   a 

hill.      One  child  cried  joyously,  ^'Oh,  a  hill!  a  hill!"  and 

ran  onto  it.       Others  joined  him.      We  rested  on  the  hill 

and  compared   its   height   with  that  of   the  ground  over 

which   we  had  passed.     Just  beyond,  the  brook  met  our 

view.    We   walked  along  the  bank,    through*  the  dry 

leaves,    listening   closely   to  the  music  under  foot.     We 

paused  a  moment  to  hear  the  wind  in  the  trees.     I  asked: 

**What  does  it  say  to  you  children?"     One  boy   replied: 

**It  says   God  is   ever  good  tome."     The  thought  was  ' 

doubtless  prompted  by  one  of  our  morning  songs.     Here 

we  talked  of  the  silent  witnesses  for  God,  viz. — the  sun, 

tie    sky,    the   brOok,    the  trees   in   their  beauty.     We 

repeated,    '*Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  praise  His  holy 

name,"  and  sang: 

*'Morning  beauty  tender,  "See  the  g-olden  g'lory 

Dawns  in  rosy  ray;  In  the  tree  tops  play, 

Praise  the  source  of  splendor,  Hear  the  voiceless  story 

Praise  God's  name  to-day.  Praise  God's  name  to-day." 

■ 

I  asked,  **What  have  these  things  said  to  you?"  The 
reply  was,  "Praise  God's  name  to-day."  .The  children 
had  learned  the  poem, 

\  **October  gave  a  party,  *'The  sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came.  And  everythinfj  was  grand; 

The*  ashes,  oaks  and  maples,  Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing, 
And  leaves  of  every  name.  Professor  Wind  the  band. 
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"The  chestnuts  came  in  yellow,  "Then  in  the  rustic  hollows. 
The  oaks  ia  crimson  dressed;  At  hide-and-seek  they  played; 

The  lovely  Misses  Maple  The  party  c\qsed  at  sundown, 
In  crimson  looked  their  best.  And  everybody  staid. 

"All  balanced  to  their  partners,  "Professor  Wind  played  louder. 

And  gaily  fluttered  by;  They  flew  along-  the  ground; 

The  sight  was  like  a  rain-bow,  And  then  the  party  ended. 

New-fallen  jfrom  the  sky.  In  jolly  all  hands  rouxid." 

At  once,  as  the  leaves  went  whirling*  across  the  grass, 
one  g-iri  said,  ^ 'Those  leaves  are  having*  a  party." 

Then  we  noticed   the    shadows   which   the   sunshine 
made  on  the  grassy  carpet,  and  paused  to  hear  Professor 
Wind  play  louder  and  louder,  and  to  see  the  leaves  dance 
faster  and  faster  to  his  music.     Here  we  crossed  a  bridge 
and  came  to  the  spring.     We  noticed  it  feeding  the  brook 
or   rather,    giving   it  a  drink,  as  one   girl  thought.     We 
observed  that  here  the  bank  was  like  a  hill,  and  that  the 
spring   at  the  foot  of   the  hill  \vas  almost  level  with  the 
bed  of  the  brook.     We  talked  of   how  the  spring   is   jFed 
by  the  raindrops;    found   that  the   water   in   the   brook 
flowed    down  the  hill,  that  its  direction  was  south-west. 
We   named   the  banks  right  and  left;  stood  in  a  position 
to  discover  the  right  and  left  banks  of  any.  stream.     We 
studied  the  bed,  or  basin,  and  found  the  direction  of   the 
head,    or   source.     I   explained   that  this  brook  flows  on 
and  on  until  it  reaches  a  river,  which  is  like  a  brook,  but 
many   times  larger;  also  that  the  brook  empties  into  the 
river.     I   asked,    **What   is  the  part  of  the  brook  called 
where   it   empties   its  water   into   the  river?"     After    a 
pause,  a   faint   answer  came,    **The   foot,"     This   was 
prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  other  end  of  tlie 
brook  is  called   the  head.     I  suggested  the  term  mouth, 
which   all   agreed  would  be  better.     Thus  we  named  it. 
We   would   have   enjoyed  a  drink   from  a  leaf  cup  at  the 
spring,  but  I  deemed  it  not  safe  owing  to  the  public  loca- 
tion of  the  spring.     The  water  being  low,  one  boy  found 
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that  he  could  jump  from  bank  to  bank.  We  saw  little 
sand  beds  formingf  islands  in  the  ba$in.  We  noticed  its 
winding'  until  it  passed  from  sight.  We  rested  looking 
at  the  brook  and  the  children  repeated  after  me; 

**0,  tell  me,  pretty  brooklet! 

Whence  do  thy  waters  flow? 
And  whither  art  thou  roaming. 

So  smoothly  and  so  slow?" 

I  answered  for  the  brook: 

**My  birthplace  «7as  the  mountain, 

-  My  nurse  the  April  showers; 
My  cradle  was  a  fountain, 

0*er-curtained  by  wild-flowers.'* 

We  passed  into  a  residence  park,  gathered  beech-nuts 
and  acorns',  associated  them  •  with  the  trees  from  which 
they  had  fallen;  named  the  different  trees  we  saw  and 
noted  the  color  and  size  of  the  leaves. «  Here  the  children 
saw  the  leaves  play  hide  and  seek  in  the  rustic  hollows. 
The  question  arose  whether  the  brook  we  had  passed 
fed  the  fountains  here,  or  whether  the  water  came  from 
a  spring.  One  boy  could  explain  how  the  water  was 
carried  through  large  pipes  under  the  ground;  that  it 
came  from  a  river  west  oi  the  city;  that  it  was  forced 
into  the  pipes  by  big  engines  pumping  all  the  time.  He 
named  the  river  and  I  told  the  children  that  the  brook 
flowed  into  that  river.  We  decided  that  possibly  the 
spring  and  brook  were  helping  to  make  the  beautiful 
fountain.     We  rested  on  the  grass  singing: 

"Come,  little  leaves,**  said  the  wind,  one  day, 
"Come  over  the  meadows  with  me  and  play, 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 
For  summer  has  g"one  and  the  days  grow  cold.** 

"Soon  as  the.  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering-,  one  and  all; 
O'er  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew. 

Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

• 

"Dancing  and  whirling,  the  little  leaves  go 
Off  with  the  wind  who  loves  them  so; 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  wintry  beds. 
The  snow  lays  a  coverlet  over  their  heads.** 
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We  returned  home  another  way,  crossing  the  brook  at 
a  different  place.  The  children  were. delighted  to  find 
it  ag^in.     A  kind  farewell  was  spoken  to  it  by  all. 

Previous  to  this  walk  the  children  had  learned  the  poem: 

''Great,. wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world, 
With  the  wonderful  water  around  you  curled, 
And  the  wonderful  ^rass  upon  your  breast — 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dresti 

"The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 
And  the  wondeful  wind  is  shaking-  the  tree, 
It  walks  on  the  water  and  wliirls  the  mills, 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  thf^  hills. 

"You,  friendly  Earth,  how  far  do  you  g-o 
With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  rivers  that  flow. 
With  cities  and  g-ardens  and  cliffs  and  isles, 
And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

**Ah!  you  are  so  g^reat  and  I  am  sa small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you,  world,  at  all; 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  to-day, 
,  A  whisper* inside  af  me  seemed  to  say: 

"You  are  more  than  the  earth. 
Though  you  are  such  a  dot; 
You  can  love  and  think. 
And' the  earth  cannot." 

They  had  formed  the  sphere  in  clay  and  knew  our 
earth  was  a  great  sphere.  They  had  made  the  hemi- 
sphere from  the  sphere  and  had  learned  the  term  hemi- 
sphere. The  sphere  had  been  represented  by  coloring 
and  sewing,  The  cities,  gardens,  cliffs  and  isles  may 
be  represented  with  the  sand  table — also  the  brook  after 
a  study  of  it  during  the  walk.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
walk  was  not  quite  two  hours. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  T\rnby  Campbell,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School.] 


PRIMARY  HISTORY. 


The  points  thus  far  considered  have  been  the  following-. 
First,  the  nature  of  the  thing-  really  to  be  mastered  in 
the  study  of  history,  not  merely  the  event,  but  the 
growth,  change  or  development  which   this   event  indi- 
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cates.    Events  are  meaijs  or  devices  that  mtist  be  used  to  ' 
P^^Mrate  to  this  hidden  energy,  this  race  development. 
^^con(j^  it  was  the  attempt  to  show  that   the   individual, 
^^^  community,  and  the  nation,  are  each  historical  units; 
^  each  is  fqund  the  whole  round  of  growth— business, 
^^e,    church,    education   and   social   life.       The   third 
,.  ^^pt  was  to  show  that  a  complete  course- of  study  in 
^tory  should  begin  with  biography  work,  then  worlc  on 
,,     ^    typical   communities  and  finally  a  consideration  of 
\.  ^^tion.     This  is  in  the  line  of   their  degree  of   diffi^ 
^^Vw — the  order  in  which  the  child  can  best  master  them. 
Oi  course,  this  assumes   that   history   work   should   be 
begun  with  the  children  in  probably  their  second  year  in  ' 
school  and  not  to  wait  until  they  have  finished  the  com- 
plete arithmetic  and  are  wrestling  with  technical  gram- 
mar. 

The  fourth  pDintmide  was  the  nature   of   the   line  of 
biography  work.     It  was  attempted  to  show  that  these 
biographies  ought  to   exhibit  two  things:    They  ought 
to  present  ideals  (or  as  nearly   such   as   possible)   in  all 
five  lines  of  growth  or  life,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  the 
state;  then,    the  men  to  be  studied  should  be  taken  from 
such  a  wide  range  of   time  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  fact 
of  growth  or  development.    .  I  wish  I  were  able  in  this 
connection   to  give  in  the  main  a  series  of  lessons  given 
by  a  young  man  to  a  class  of  children,  in  the  second  year 
of  school  on  Thomas  Jefferson.     He  came  to  the   recita- 
tion well  prepared,  yes,  exceedingly  well  prepared, to  tell 
the  children  in  the  simplest  way  the  story  of   the  life  of 
this  man  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  class  somewhat  of 
an  idea  of  how;   the   people  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  of  the  south,    lived   in   the   last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  (their  five-fold  institutional  life)  and 
have  the  children  compare  with  our  own  time.     He  began 
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by  telling  them  he  was  going  to  tell  them  the  story  of  a 
man  who  was  a  little  boy  a  long,  long  time  ago;  so  long 
ago  that  the  grandfather  of  their  greatrgrandf ather  lived 
about  the  same  time  as  the  one  to  be  talked  about.  *'The 
name  of  this  little  boy  was  Thomas  JeflFerson.  The  first 
house  in  which  Thomas  ever  lived  was  only  one  story 
high,  with  a  large  porch  on  three  sides  of  it.  Thomas's 
people  were  very  wealthy,  owning  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land,  but  in  the  house  they  did  not  have  nice,  soft  carpets 
as-  we  have,  nor.  sofas  and  many  easy  chairs.  Such 
things  at  that  time  were  almost  unknown  to  people  living 
in  this  country.  The  old  colored  cook  did  not  prepare 
'meals  on  a  cook  stove  as  we  do  now,  but  did  most  of  it  in 
an  open  fireplace  and  an  oven  out  of  doors.  Then  there 
were  no  stoves  of  any  kind  in  Thomas's  home,only  what 
would  seem  to  us  as  very,  very  large  grates,  and  Thomas 
warmed  himself  by  standing  before  the  fire.  But  then  it 
isn't  quite  as  cold  where  Thomas  lived  as  it  is  here,  the 
summers  are  much  longer  and  the  winters  much  shorter. 
* 'Thomas  did  not  play  with  other  little  boys  and  girls 
because  it  was  several  miles  to  where  others  lived  with 
whom  his  mother  would  aillow  him  to  play.  On  this  very 
large  farm  of  his  father's  there  were  a  great  many 
colored  or  negro  men  and  women  with  their  children 
who  did  all  the  work  for  Thomas's  father,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  play  very  often  with  these  colored  chil- 
dren. People  thought  it  degrading  for  children  of  such 
rich  and  educated   persons  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  to 

have  much  to  do  with  the  negroes    who  did  their  work 

« 

for  them.  But  we  know  now  that  there  are  many  people 
who  are  poor,  who  have  to  work  for  other  people,  and 
many  of  whom  are  negroes,  who  are  really  just  as  honest 
and  kind  and  good  as  those  for  whom  they  labor,  and 
these   are   the  things  that  make  people  really  worthy  of 
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respect  and  not  the  amount  of  money  they  may  have  nor 
what  color  they  may  be. 

*Tes,  Thomas's  father  owned,  really  owned,  as  your 
papa  owns  his  horse,  very  many  negroes.  These  negroes 
did  all  his  wovtc  for  him  and  did  not  get  any  pay  except 
some  very  coarse  clothes,  plain  food,  mostly  pork  and 
com  bread,  and  a  little  rude  shanty  to  live  in.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  certain  white  men  hired  to  see  that  these  col- 
ored  people  did  all  the  work  of  planting-  and  taking-  care 
of  the  tobacco,  cotton  and  corn  they  could  possibly  do. 
One  day  Thomas  saw  one  of  these  overseers  whip  an  old 
colored  man  very,  hard  because  he  did  not  do  as  much 
work  as  some  of  the  others.  Although  only  a  little  boy, 
Thomas  made  up  his  mind  if  he  ever  had  control  of 
these  people  he  would  be  more  kind.  And  when  he 
became  a  man  he  was  very  kind  to  them,  often  giving 
them  their  freedom  and  paying  them  some  money  for 
their  work.  Then,  too,  when  a  man,  he  never  bought 
or  sold  a  single  one  of  these  people,  for  he  thought  this 
was  wrong." 

It  would  make  this  paper  far  too  long  to  give,  as  this 
teacher  gave   it,  the  account  of  how  people  lived  in  the 

time  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     I  must   omit   his   references 

« 

to.  the  school,  the  church  Thomas  attended  when  a  boy, 
and  their  means  of  communication.  But  I  cannot  omit 
the  teacher's  account  of  Jefferson's  connection  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

**Then  the  people  in  this  country  could  not  do  as  they 
wished  unless  a  certain  king  who  lived  a  long,  long  way 
from  here  told  them  they  might.  And  this  king  was 
very  cruel  and.  wanted  his  country  to  get  as  much  money 
from  the  people  here  as.it  was  possible  to  get  from  them. 
So  he  would  not  allow  these  people  (and  Thomas,  now  a 
man,  was  one  of   them)  to  sell   their  corn  and  cotton  and 
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other  things  to  the  one  who  would  pay  them  the  most;  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  sell  their  goods  to  any  other 
person  than  himself  and  he  would  pay  what  he  pleased  for 
them.  Then  he  told  them  he  did  not  allow  them  to  buy 
their  cloth,  tea,  paper  and  some  other  things  where  they 
wished,  but  they  must  buy  all  from  him  and  he  would 
charge  just  as  much  as  he  wanted  to  charge.  Thomas 
and  a  great  many  other  men  thought  this  was  very 
unjust  and  Ihey  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  men  in 
the  country.  When  these  men  came  -together  they 
decided   to  write   a   letter  to  the  king  and  tell  him  how 

'  dissatisfied  they  were  with  the  way  in  which  he  was' 
treating  them  and  ask- him  to  be  more  kind  to  them.  In 
this  letter  they  were  very  polite  and  nice  to  him  and  told 
him  of  all  the  things  they  did  not  like  and  hoped  he 
would  listen  to  them  and  change  some  of  the  laws. 
They  sent  this  letter  and  waited  and  waited  for  a  reply, 
but  none  ever  came.  The  king  paid  no  attention  to  this 
letter  but  if  possible  seemed  more  cruel  than  ever,  and 
more  determined  to  make  the  people  do  just  as  he  wished 
than  ever  before.  Just  think  of  it — he  did  not  want 
them  to  make  any  nails  even  to  fasten  shoes  on  their 
horses'  feet  nor  even  common  straw  hats  to  wear  every  day ! 

•   He  was  determined  thev   must  buy  them   all  of  him  and 
then  he  would  charge  as  he  pleased. 

"But*  the  time  went  on,  and,  as  I  said,  no  answer  to 
their  letter  ever  came.  The  people  thought  they  would 
quit  using  things  they  had  to  buy  of  this  king.  Instead 
of  tea,  they  used  the  leaves  of  the  raspberry  bushes,  and 
instead  of  getting  nice  cloth  from  the  king  for  clothes, 
they  wove  for  themselves  a  cloth,  which,  although  very 
coarse  and  not  at  all  pretty,  every  oue,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  made  and  wore.  These  things  made  the  king  very 
angry,  and  finally  the  people  determined  to  hold  another 
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meeting-  and  write  the  king  another  letter.  When  they 
got  ready  to  write  it  they  wanted  the  very  best  man 
they  had  to  write  it  and  whom  do  you  suppose  they 
selected?  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  They  said  they 
wanted  him  because  he  had  a  better  education  than  most 
of  them  and  was  an  excellent  lawyer  and  was  better 
able  to  write  things  well.  Others  helped  him  by  sug- 
gesting- things,  but  Thomas  did  most  of  the  work  upon 
this  great  letter.  In  this  letter  Thomas  told  the  king 
again  of  all  his  cruel  and  unjust  acts.  He  said,  'You 
will  not  allow  us  to  make  the  kind  of  laws  we  need  here 
in  this  country;  you  have  tried  to  keep  people  from  com- 
ing to  our  country  and  help  us  cultivate  our  great  pieces 
of  land;  you  have  sent  a  great  many  officers  to  watch 
over  us  and  do  our  business  for  us  and  we  have  had  to  pay 
them  all  you  said  we  should;  when  we  have  been  quiet 
and  peaceable  you  have  kept  your  army  here  among  us 
and  we  had  to  give  them  food  and  places  to  stay;  you 
will  not  allow  us  to  sell  our  rice,  sugar^  tobacco,  etc., 
where  we  please  and  buy  our  tea,  paints,  clothing,  paper, 
etc.,  where  we  wish  to  buy;  you  make  us  pay  taxes  to 
help  keep  up  your  people  at  home  without  our  consent; 
you  pretend  we  have  done  things  that  are  wrong,  and 
then  make  us  go  across  the  ocean  to  your  country  to 
have  a  trial;  you  have  burned  our  towns  and  killed 
our  people;  you  try  to  get  the  Indians  to  fight  us.  All 
this  time  we  have  sent  you  word  that  we  wished  you 
would  treat  us  more  kindly,  but  the  only  answers  we 
have  received  have  been  repeated  injuries  from  you. 
Such  a  man  as  you  are  is  not  fit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people.  We  have  always  -tried  to  be  respectful  arid 
polite  to  you  and  we  have  warned  you  several  times  that 
you  must  cease  being  so  cruel  to  us.  Now,  from  this 
time  we  are  not  going  to  obey  you;  and  we  are  going  to 
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be  a  free  and  independent  people;  from  this  time  we  are 
going"  to  do  just  as  we  please  and  never  ask  your  consent 
in  any  matter.  If  you  are  willing  to  let  us  do  just  as  we 
please,  then  we  will  be  friends;  but  if  you  are  not  will- 
ing, we  will  raise  an  army  and  fight  you,  and  we  believe 
God  will  help  us  to  be  successful.' 

*'This  letter  was  called  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  these  men  talked  it  over  and  read  it  over  two 
whole  days  to  see  if  it  would  do  to  send  to  the  king.  On 
the  fourth  of  July  they  decided  they  would  send  it  to 
him.  All  over  the  country  there  was  the  greatest  rejoic- 
ing for  now  the  people  felt  they  were  free  from  this  hate- 
ful king.  They  knew  they  would  probably  have  to  go  to 
war  with  him  as  he  would  not  let  them  be  free  unless  he 
could  not  help  himself,  but  they  were  willing  to  give  up 
their  stores  and  homes  and  all  kinds  of  property  to  get 
money  to  carry  on  this  war  and  they  were  just  as  will- 
ing to  die  on  the  battle-field  if  necessary. 

'*This  Declaration  of  Independence  was  such  a  great 
event  that  every  summer  on  the  Fourth  of  July  the 
people  all  over  the  land  have  celebrations  in  honor  of  it." 

The  teacher  gave  the  remaining  facts  of  Jefferson's  life, 
bringing  in  as  far  as  possible  the  great  features  of  his  time. 
These  children  of  seven  years  were  thoroughly  interested 
in  this  little  blue-eyed,  sandy-haired  boy,  on  through  his 
manhood,  and  death  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  just 
fifty  years  after  he  wrote  that  famous  letter  to  the  king. 

This  is  sufficient  to  indicate  what  I  mean  as  the  idea 
of  primary  biography  work.  If  we  only  remember  that 
all  subjects  have  their  primary  phase  and  after  getting 
the  complete  range  of  facts,  try  to  see  the  child's  side  of 
them,  this  phase  of  Primary  History  is  solved. 
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PRIMARY  LANGUAGE. 


T^^  Ascription  may  be  made  the   main  line  of   language 
"^^   ^  for  the  first  four  or  five  years.     These  descriptions 
S\v      be  of  various  objects  beginning   with   exceedingly 
\>le  ones  and  gradually  taking  more  complex,  also  be- 
^\X\ning  with  the   simplest,    most  easily    accomplished 
purpose,    the   intellectual,  and  moving  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult,  emotional  and  volitional.     The  teacher  may  prob- 
ably give   almost   the  whole   of  the  first  three  years  to 
writing  descriptions   when  .  the  purpose   is  to  make  *  *an 
absent  person  know  how  the  object  is"  before  undertak- 
ing at  all  to  have  the  children  describe  objects  for  either 
emotional  or  volitional  effects.     The  great  principle  that 
underlies  all  forms   of  discourse   when  the   purpose   is 
intellectual  is  the  one  usually   called   clearness  and   this 
must  be  pretty  well  understood  before  the  pupil   can 
write  with  the  other  purposes. 

Narration  should  be  begun  long  before   description   is 

completed.     As  has  been  said  before,    simple  or   partial 

narrations  are  more  easy  than   systematic  descriptions. 

Tie  easiest  or  most  elementary  form  of  narration  is  that 

in  which  successive  states  or  conditions  are  given  but  no 

special  attempt  to  see  exactly  how  each   has  grown  out 

of  the  preceding.     The  child  tells  of  his  walk  to  school, 

the  changing  surroundings  of  houses,  people,   streets, 

birds,  trees,  etc.       He  goes  on  an  errand   and   faithfully 

reproduces   the  shifting  conditions — he  ran  as  far  as  the 

bridge,  walked  from  there  to   the  church,    turned   south 

at  the  church,  again  crossed  the  creek,  went  up  the  hill, 

entered  a  yard  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  went  on  to 

the  porch,    into   the  house,  etc.,  etc.     This  is  one  of  the 

most  elementary  phases  of  narration. 

Another  phase  of  this  incidental  narrative   work   was 
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given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journai^  in  '*The 
School  Room"  Department  under  the  head  *'For  First 
Year  Pupils",  by  M.  F.  B.  This  belongs  in  the  imagina- 
tive phase  of  narration  mainly.  The  maple  leaf  was  per- 
sonified and  made  to  tell  its  own  story  of  its  past  life. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting*  phases  of  the  work  to 
the  children.  When  they  are  a  little  older  and  have  had 
a  somewhat  wider  experience  they  can  very  creditably 
work  in  this  line.  I  have  heard  children  of  ten  years 
give  well  written  discourses  on  the  history  of  a  partic- 
ular nail,  pin,  watch,  and  rain-drop.  They  personified 
these  and  let  them,  as  they  said,  '*tell  their  own  story". 
One  pin  was  made  to  say — '*The  first  thing  I  remember 
was  when  there  was  a  great  number  of  us  together  and 
we  were  being  put  into  rows  on  a  paper.  When  that 
was  done,  the  paper  in  which  we  were  was  folded  up  and 
with  a  great  many  other  papers  was  packed  in  a  big  box 
and  shipped  a  long  distance.  When  we  stopped  we 
heard  men  about  us  talking  about  'wholesale  houses'. 
Here  we  lay  for  a  long  time,  until  one  day  a  man  said, 
*This  box  of  pins  goes  to  Terre  Haute'."  And  so  on, 
the  child  traced  his  pin.  The  rain  drop  said,  *'I  once 
lived  in  the  ocean  with  many,  many  other  drops  like  my- 
self. Each  of  us  had  a  little  bit  of  salt  to  carry.  One 
day  the  sun  shone  down  brightly  upon  us  and  told  us  he 
wanted  us  to  come  up  out  of  the  sea.  He  broke  us  into 
tiny  pieces,  made  us  leave  our  salt  behind,  and  made 
us  into  vapor."  The  child  then  continued  the  history, 
speaking  of  a  warm  wind  carrying  them  over  the  land,  of 
striking  a  colder  current  of  air,  of  the  tiny  pieces  coming 
together  again  and  being  so  heavy  the  air  could  no 
longer  hold  them  and  their  dropping  to  the  ground. 

These  illustrations  at  best  can  only  be  suggestive,  and 
then  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  phase  of  the 
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narrative  work  is  not  the  main  one,  but  that  it  has  its 
legitimate  place. 

In  order  to  produce  a  systematic  narration,  the  writer 
must  examine   the   object  undergoing  the  change  at,  at 
least,  two  different  periods.     He  must  notice,  not  merely 
that  there  has  been  a  change, .  but  what   has  been   the 
nature  of  this   change.     For  the  first  systematic  narra- 
tions for  children,  such  objects  should  be  selected  as  can 
be  closely  examined  at   different  periods  in  their  change. 
It  is  a  good   plan  to  use  peas  or  beans  and  plant  them  in 
a  box  in  the  room  to  be  ready  for  examination  whenever 
desired.     One  of  the  most  successful  devices  used  in  this 
line  that  I  have   ever  seen,  was  a  hyacinth  bulb.     The 
class  examined  the  dry  bulb  and  wrote  a  simple  descrip- 
tion of  it.      They  took  the  intellectual  purpose  for  their 
own  and  understood   they  were  to  describe  the  bulb,  to 
make  an   absent  person  know  how  it  was.     In  order  to 
do  this,  they  trie'd  to  find  all  the  attributes  possible  with- 
out injuring  the  bulb  as  they  wished   it  to   grow.     This 
description   was  treated  just  as  if  it  were  the  end  in  it- 
self and  all  necessary  corrections  were  made. 

The  bulb  was  then  planted  in  a  glass   globe   for   the 
purpose — the  bulb   sinking  about  half  its  depth  into  the 
^onth.     Instead   of  soil  being  used,  the  globe  was  kept 
filled    with  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.     The  class 
watched  daily  for  developments.     It  was  not  long  before 
tmy  thread-like  roots  descended  into  the  water  and  small 
green  leaves  were  seen  pushing  from  the  top  into  the  air. 
The  exact  number  of  days  for  each  was  noted,   which 
appeared  first,  leaves,  roots,  etc.      When  the  roots  were 
five  or  six  inches  long  and  the  leaves  two  or  three,    the 
class  again  described  it.     From  these  two  careful  exami- 
nations and  descriptions,    they   were  now  ready  to  give 
the  first  narration.     To  be  sure  it  was  rather  meager, 
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but  they  had  observed  the   changes  and   they   put  their 
results  in  writing.      This  little  narrative  was  corrected, 
re- written,   etc.,    until  it  was  reasonably  satisfactory  to 
the  teacher. 

The  plant  went  on  developing  until  it  bloomed — the 
purpose  of  its  existence.  Here  came  another  careful  ex- 
amination and  a  description  of  it  exactly  as  it  was  at  that 
time.  A  comparison  was  made  with  its  preceding  condi- 
tions, the  gradual  changes  noted,  and  they  had  the  basis 
for  another  narration.  This  received  the  same  attention 
as  the  previous  compositions  in  its  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  words,  phrases  and  clauses,  capitals,  punctua- 
tion and  spelling,  selection  of  material  and  its  arrange- 
ment in  light  of  a  selected  purpose. 

The  teacher  not  only  had  her  class  write  the  history 
of  the  bulb  in  order  to  make  some  one  know  about  it,  but 
she  also  had  them  write  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a 
feeling  of  wonder  in  the  person  addressed — ^a  feeling  of 
wonder  at  the  mysterious  changes  wrought  in  the  bulb, 
and  at  the  perfect  achievement  of  its  ideal.  *  And,  finally, 
she  had  them  write  their  stories  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  some  one  to  buy  it.  This  is  readily  seen  to  be 
a  phase  of  volitional  purpose. 

This  work  could  be  varied  in  many  ways.  The  chil- 
dren might  have  decided  to  write  about  the  bulb  in  such 
a  way  as  to  influence  their  readers  to  work  out  their 
life  purpose  as  perfectly,  as  completely,  as  the  bulb  had 
done.  For  the  emotional,  it  might  have  been  to  awaken 
a  feeling  of  beauty  or  sympathy  or  one  of  manj''  others. 
This  device  serves  to  indicate  what  I  mean  by  systematic, 
narrative  language  work.  It  would,  of  necessity,  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  line  for  probably  two  years.  The 
pupil  is  acquiring  basal  ideas  for  grammar — he  is 
intent  upon  the  meaning  and  thinks  of  every  expression 
in  its  relation  to  what  it  stands  for. 
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V 

The  attempt  throughout  this  series  of  articles  on 
Primary  Lang'uag'e  has.  been  to  show  what  seemed  to  me 
the  principles  in  it  and  some  devices  that  may  be  helpful 
In  working  out  the  different  lines.  The  details,  both  as 
to  the  ideas  of  the  work  and  devices  to  be  used,  must  be 
left  to  individual  teachers. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


A  GUIDE  TO   THE  STUDY  OP  LITERATURE. 


In  some  previous  articles  we  found  three  organic 
elements  constituting  a  piece  of  literature:  (1)  the 
theme,  or  content;  (2)  the  embodiment  to  the  imagination; 
(3)  and  the  expression  in  language.  The  first  of  these 
has  recently  been  discussed.  We  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  literary  embodiment  of  the  theme;  hoping  again, 
to  find  guidance  in  the  reading  and  literature  lesson. 

As  in  all  other  fine  arts,  the  idea^  or  the  theme,  must 
appear  in  living  presence  in  the  form  of  the  concrete 
individual  object.  Milton,  in  giving  the  essential  char- 
acteristic of  poetry,  said  that  it  must  be  sensuous.  But 
tie  sensuous  form  in  poetry  differs  from  the  other  forms 
in  &ne  art  in  being  wholly  imaginative.  This,  in  giving 
ttiore  freedom  to  the  imagination,  is  in  itself,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure. 

In  poetry,  two  kinds  of  forms  are  used:  the  personal 
form  and  the  other  forms  of  nature.  In  Whittier's 
**Barefoot  Boy,"  the  joys  of  boyhood  are  concreted  in  the 
image  of  an  idealized  boy.  Patient  loyalty  to  duty  is 
embodied  in  the  "Village  Blacksmith,"  by  Longfellbw; 
and  Shakespeare  has  given  us  the  type  of  avarice  and 
revenge    in    a  personal    Shylock.       Bryant    makes    a 
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**massive  g-ateway"  a  type  of  death;  and  trust  in  divine 
guidance  he  expresses  by  means  of  a  water-fowl.  The 
far-reaching  influences  of  a  good  deed  in  an  evil  world  is 
put,  by  Portia,  in  the  form  of  a  candle  throwing  its  beams 
far  out  into  the  darkness  of  night.  "How  far  that  little 
candle  throws  its  beams;  so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world."  Such  definite  concrete  forms  as  these 
are  not  always  found;  but  wherever  the  discourse  rises  to 
the  grade  of  fine  art,  the  spiritual  import  must  always 
be  sought  within  an  image.  To  state  what  this  import 
is,  and  in  what  image  it  is  manifested,  is  the  first  task  of 
the  literary  critic.  • 

These  forms  are  created  by  the  imagination  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  full,  free,  adequate  expression  to  the 
contained  idea.  This  is  their  law.  Only  such  features 
of  the  object  are  brought  out  as  are  essential  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  idea.  Idealization  in  the  idea  requires  ideal- 
ization in  the  object.  In  the  case  of  the  ** water-fowl," 
only  those  features  which  are  essential  to  it  as  a  type  of 
faith  are  described.  It  is  far  away,  at  a  dizzy  height 
above  the  earth,  all  alone,  with  nothing  to  guide,  and 
lost  in  the  abyss  of  heaven.  All  the  minor  expressions, 
as  **the  figure  floats  along,"  '^fanning  the  cold,  thin 
atmosphere,"  etc.,  are  to  emphasize  those  features  which 
show  the  water-fowl  to  be  completely  guided  by  instinct- 
ive faith.  The  feeling  of  sublimity  and  fear,  awakened 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  dizzy  height,  is  necessarily 
involved;  for  it  harmonizes  with  the  sublimity  of  infinite  . 
.guidance,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  which  arises  when 
we  contemplate  our  own  weakness  in  contrast  with  the 
vast  outlook  of  human  life.  To  have  given  the  ordinary 
zoological  fact  would  have  done  violence  to  the  ideal 
expressed.  Forms  must  be  idealized  until  they  are  fit 
types  of  the  ideal  content;  and  after  the  form  in  which 
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the  theme  is  imagined  has  been  ascertained,  its  adequacy 
2^  a  form  of  expression  must  next  be  tested.  After 
ascertaining  that  idealized  joy  of  boyhood  is  expressed, in 
the  idealized  form  of  a  particular  boy,  the  character  of 
the  idealized  image  which  gives  full  and  free  expression 
to  the  theme  must  be  noted.  In  this  case,  Whittier  gives 
nothing  personal  that  would  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  highest  and  purest  joys;  but  everything  essential  to 
that  end  is  given — ^perfect  health,  freedom  from  the 
conventionalities  of  society,  freedom  from  toil, — from 
everything  which  would  hinder  from  living  close  to  the 
heart  of  nature  from  which  he  sprang,  and  in  communion 
with  which  he  is  filled  with  life  and  ecstacy. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  form  has  two  val- 
ues to  the  imagination,  and  requires  two  kinds  of  activi- 
ties to  produce  it.     One  is  the  simple  picturing  imagina- 
tion; the  other  is  the  intuitive,  the  poetic  imagination. 
The  snow  falling  silently  and  covering  the  earth  must  be 
pictured  by  the  simple  sensuous  imagination,  and  this  in  • 
itself  is  pleasing;    but  to  see   in  it  the  type  of  divine 
healingf,  under  patience,  of  a  deep-plunged  woe,  requires 
a  very  different  exercise  of  imaginative  power.     When 
some  type  of  life  is  embodied  in  a  personal  form, this  latter 
activity  is  not  exercised.     When  Hawthorne  converts  the 
two  lilies  which  he  finds  sucking   their  life  out.  of  the 
S^LiJie  mud,  one  sweet  but  the  other  poisonous,  into  the 
two  types  of  life,  one  assimilating  all  that  is  good  and 
true,  the  other  every  thing  vile  and  poisonous,  he  pene- 
trates the  objects  by  the  power  of  poetic  insight.     This 
is  an  unusual,  peculiar  conception  of  Hawthorne's  own 
mind.    He  thus  gives  to  those  objects  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation.    To  perceive  the  spiritual  in  a  form  in  which 
it  is  not  literally  found  is  the  function  of  the  intuitive 
imagination;  that  is,  to  see  objects,  not  as  the  necessities 
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of  thought — logical  necessities — require,  but  according 
to  the  free  impulse  of  the  imagination.  Every  one  who 
thinks  a  pump  would  view  it  under  the  categories  of 
thought,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Hawthorne  to  create  in 
it  a  human  consciousness,  with  an  experience  and  a  moral 
to  relate.  This  peculiar,  unusual  conception  of  the  in- 
dividual mind  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  a  genuine 
literary  production. 

The  poet  may  be  defined  as  one  who  makes  spiritual 
interpretations  of  the  concrete  forms  in  the  world  about 
him.  He  is  the  true  transcendentalist,  for  by  him  every 
thing  becomes  transfigured  into  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
divine  types.  One  of  the  chief  results  of  reading  poetry 
is  the  training  of  the  mind  to  transform  what  enters  it 
into  something  strange  and  beautiful  and  divinely  true. 
All  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  mind  can  not  help 
feeling  that  back  of  all  appearances  there  is  a  life  akin 
to  its  own.  This  gives  rise  to  figures  of  comparison, 
which  form  the  most  vital  and  the  most  prominent  part 
in  literary  expression. 


DIVISION. 


The  last  article  treated  of  the  separation  of  the  div- 
idend into  its  orders,  but  no  reductions  were  required  in 
dividing.  This  one  will  treat  first,  of  reductions  in  the 
dividend,  and  second,  of  long  division.  The  simplest 
reductions  are  found  in  the  decimal  system;  at  least 
pupils  can  use  the  objects  more  easily  in  this  system  than 
in  the  others,  although  they  must  be  led  to  see  that  the 
same  principles  are  involved  in  each;  and  should  be  able 
to  use  each,  one  as  readily  as  the  other,  when  they  have 
put  aside  their  objects,  or  have  them  present  only  in  their 
imagination. 
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Begin  with  problems  Yequiring*  reductions  in  only  one 
order;  as,  divide  $564  among  4  men.  Let  the  dollars  be 
represented  by  the  bundles  of  units;  each  pupil  being 
provided  with  his  own  bundles — five  hundreds,  six  tens, 
and  four  units.  The  pupils  know  how  to  find  one-fourth 
of  five,  but  they  have  either  had  one  remaining,  or  they 
have  broken  the  remainder  into  four  equal  pieces; 
now  they  are  to  do  neither  of  these  things.  If  they  have 
made  the  decimal  system  as  they  have  gone  along,  and 
have  kept  the  steps  in  the  other  processes  complete,  it 
will  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  lead  them  to  unbundle  the 
hundred  left  and  unite  the  tens  in  it,  with  the  tens  they 
already  have  and  then  find  the  fourth  of.  16  tens  and  of 
the  four  units.  If  this  step  is  carefully  taken  the  pupils 
will  describe  the  process  truthfully  and  will  not  say: 
*Trefix  the  remainder  to  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend 
and  divide  as  before;'*  or,  **to  the  remainder  annex  the 
next  figure  of  the  dividend"  etc.,  whichever  the  book 
happens  to  say. 

After  pupils  can  solve  problems  readily  when  only  one 
reduction  is  required,  problems  can  be  given  requiring 
more  than  one  reduction,  and  the  pupils  will  readily  infer 
that  the  same  process  must  be  gone  through.  In  drilling 
on  this  step,  include  problems  in  simple,  decimal,  and 
denominate  numbers.  If  the  text-books  do  break  divi- 
sion up  into  division  of  simple  numbers,  division  of 
decimal  fractions,  and  division  of  denominate  numbers, 
there  is  no  '*firm  reason  to  be  rendered"  for  the  teacher's 
doing  so.  The  teacher  should  so  direct  his  work  that 
when  his  pupils  have  completed  division  of  simple  num- 
bers,  they  have  also  completed  division  of  decimals  and 
of  denominate  numbers.  That  is,  they  have  completed 
division  by  an  integral  divisor. 
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LONG  DIVISION. 


The  necessity  of  the  long"  division  form  grows  out  of 
the  inability  of  the  mind  to  grasp  and  hold  all  of  the 
relations  involved  in  large  numbers;  The  memory  does 
not  try  to  retain  the  relations  existing  between  all  num- 
bers, but  relies  on  the  judgment  in  the  form  of  compari- 
son to  assist  in  discovering  anew,  each  relation  formed. 
The  result  of  each  comparison  is  then  tested  as  to  its 
truth.  After  pupils  can  divide  accurately  and  quickly 
any  problem  using  no  divisor  greater  than  10,  or  better, 
12,  they  are  ready  to  have  the  form  and  process  of  long 
division.  In  beginning  the  form,  have  nothing  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  from  the  process  which  leads  to  the 
form;  therefore,  use  old  problems  in  teaching  the  form. 
Give  the  class  some  simple,  familiar  problem,  and  require 
them  to  solve  it  by  short  division  first;  then  lead  them 
from  the  old  form  into  the  new  by  the  same  problem. 

Take  the  problem:  Divide  724  by  4.  Have  it  solved 
thus: 

4)_724 
181 

and  analyzed.  One-fourth  of  7  hundred  is  one  hundred, 
with  a  remainder  of  3  hundred;  3  hundred  reduced  to  tens 
is  30  tens;  30  tens  plus  2  tens  make  32  tens.  One-fourth 
of  32  tens  is  8  tens.     One-fourth  of  4  units  is  1  unit. 

Show  'that  the  3  hundreds  remaining  came  by  add- 
ing together  the  4  diflFerent  1  hundreds  and  subtracting 
their  sum  from  the  7  hundreds.  That  is  4  times  the  1 
hundred  was  taken  from  the  dividend;  or  the  product  of 
the  quotient  by  the  divisior  was  taken  from  the  dividend. 
Show  that  this  is  the  case  in  each  step.  Pupils  have 
been  unconsciously  doing  this  thing  all  the  time,  but  they 
are   now  to  be  made  conscious  of  it.     Show  that  they 
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have  been  doing*  it  mentally  and  have  not  written  down 
the  result,  but  that  they  can  write  it  out  thus: 

4)724(100 
400     80 

32*  -^ 
320  184 


I 

•       4 


4 


Now  analyze  the  problem  and  the  analysis  will  be 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  other  analysis.  After 
comparing  many  problems  in  this  way,  pupils  will  begin 
to  decide  on  the  advantage  of  this  form.  After  skill  has 
been  secured  in  the  use  of  this  form,  the  pupils  can  be 
permitted  to  unite  the  partial  quotients  as  they  obtain 
them  and  omit  filling  out  the  orders  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts. They  can  be  shown  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  work  by  adding  together  the  several  products  and 
comparing  the  same  with  the  dividend. 

When  the  class  is  ready  to  use  other  divisors  than 
the  ones  with  which  they  are  familiar,  do  not  give  them 
divisors  indiscriminately,  but  help  them  to  strengthen 
their  faculty  of  comparison  by  allowing  it  time  and 
opportunity  to  grow.  The  very  act  of  comparison  is 
difficult,  so  do  not  complicate  difficulties  by  giving  hard 
comparisons  at  first — those  in  which  so  much  allowance 
has  to  be  made  in  forming  'the  products.  After  12,  20  is 
much  easier  to  divide  by  than  13.  But  be  very  careful 
here  else  the  class  will  infer  that  the  division  of  a  num- 
ber by  a  divisor  of  more  than  one  order  is  analogous  to 
the  multiplication  of  a  number  by  a  multiplier  of  more 
than  one  order;  and  this,  at  this  time,  would  plunge  them 
into  difficulties  with  which  they  are  not  able  to  cope,  so 
have  them  use  the  divisor  as  a  whole.  Some  short  cuts 
can  be  taken  after  awhile.  Therefore,  after  12  use  20, 
30,  40,  etc.,  then  21,  31,  41,  etc.,  100,  200,  300,  etc.,  101, 
201,  301,  102,  202,  302,  etc.     That  is,  use  divisors  first  in 
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which  no  reductions  will  have  to  be  made  in  forming  the 
products,  or  no  allowance  made  in  the  comparison;  then 
the  ones  in  which  very  little  allowance  has  to  be 
made,  etc. 

If  pupils  are  led  carefully  through  this  work  there  will 
not  be  so  much  hap-hazard,  guess  work,  and  division 
will  mean  something  more  than  a  mere  formal  manipula- 
.  tion  of  figures.  Of  course,  this  means  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I  once 
knew  a  teacher  whose  class  in  division  solved  between 
1,500  and  2,000  problems  in  division,  and  she  had  every 
one  of  them  solved  in  her  own  note-book  before  she  asked 
the  class  to  solve  them.  But  when  those  pupils  were 
promoted  to  the  next  grade  they  did  not  have  to  make  up 
**back  work"  in  division,  but  they  could  solve  neatly, 
quickly  and  accurately  any  problem  in  division  with  an 
integral  divisor.     This  was  the  teacher's  reward. 

J.  S.  T. 

THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(Conducted  by  Georob  F.  Bass,  Snrpervisinif  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Scliools } 


QUESTIONING. 


Much  time  and  strength  is  wasted  in  th^  school  room 
by  poor  questioning.  In  addition  to  this,  bad  mental 
habits  are  formed.  It  is  an  old  adage  **that  any  fool  can 
ask  questions."  .  So  he  can,  but  they  are  not  always  good 
questions.  Some  people  seem  to  take  the  view  of  school 
teaching  that  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  appear  on  the  scene 
about  time  to  begin  and  ask  the  pupils  questions  to  see 
if  they  have  their  lessons,  and  punish  those  who  are  neg- 
lectful, and  help  those  who  are  weak.  This  help  is  in 
the  shape  of  telling  them  the  answers  to  questions  in 
grammar,  history  and  geography  and  '*doing  their  sums" 
for  them. 
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No  teacher  will  admit  that  this  is  teaching,  yet  there 
are  persons  called  teachers  who  act  in  their  school  rooms 
as  if  they  believe  it.  They  ask  questions  seemingly, 
just  to  see  whether  the  pupils  can  answer  them.  They 
ask,  **What  is  a  noun?,,  The  pupil  says,  *'It  is  the 
name  of  an  object."  "What  is  an  adjective?"  "It  is  a 
word  that  describes  or  limits  the  meaning  of  a  noun." 
**What  is  the  size  of  North  America?"  "North  Amer- 
ica  is  more  than  3,000  miles  in  width  and  about  4,000 
miles  in  length.  Its  northern  shores  are  covered  with 
the  snow  and  ice  of  the  polar  regions,  while  its  countries 
in  the  south  enjoy  the  green  and  the  bloom  of  perpetual 
summer." 

Now  if  some  one,  the  superintendent  for  example, 
should  say  that  such  questions  are  of  little  value  and 
that  there  is  no  teaching  in  this  sort  of  question  and 
answer  business,  there  would  be  talk  of  an  over- worked, 
over-supervised  teacher  who  gets  "beautiful"  results  in 
school  when  "let  alone,"  but  cannot  do  well  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  superintendent,  or  visitors  who  have  the 
reputation  of  knowing  a  good  teacher  when  they  see  him 
at  work  in  his  school. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  these  questions  and 
the  answers.  The  question.  What  is  a  noun?  is  a  good 
question  and  the  answer,  It  is  a  name  of  an  object,  is  not 
a  bad  answer.  But  what  does  the  pupil  think  when  he 
g^ves  this  answer?  What  idea  has  he  in  mind?  What 
is  his  idea  of  an  object?  Does  he  see  that  a  noun 
expresses  his  idea  of  some  object?  Does  he  see  that  the 
noun  is  only  the  "sign  of  his  idea?"  Does  he  know  that 
he  might  express  that  idea  by  some  other  sign?  Does  he 
see  that  a  noun  is  like  everything  else  known  to  the 
senses  in  that  it  expresses  an  idea? 

**What  is  an  adjective?"     "It  is  a  word  that  describes 
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or  limits  the  meaning  of  a  noun."  So  it  does,  but  does 
the  pupil  know  what  he  has  said?  Does  he  see  that  the 
noun  and  the  adjective  are  alike  in  expressing  ideas? 
How  do  the  ideas  expressed  by  each  differ?  Ask  a  pupil 
w^ho  has  been  asked  such  questions  only,  to  parse  the 
word  red  in  the  following  sentence:  I  have  a  large  red 
apple.  He  will  say  that  the  word  red  describes  the  noun 
apple  by  expressing  the  kind  it  is.  Such  an  answer 
shows  loose  thinking  and  careless  expression.  He  does 
not  distinguish  between  the  *'sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied." Does  he  know  the  difference  between  describing 
and  limiting?  Does  he  see  that  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  red  is  related  to  the  idea  expressed  by  the  noun? 
He  may  see  all  these  and  more  and  say  just  what  he  did 
in  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  an  adjective?  But 
because  he  gave  that  answer  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  he  thinks  or  has  ever  thought  these  things.  He 
has  not  properly  thought  the  noun  and  the  adjective 
until  he  hg.s  experienced  the  mental  activities  hinted  at 
in  the  foregoing. 

*'What  is  the  size  of  the  earth?"  In  answering  this 
question,  the  pupil  gave  the  first  paragraph  on  page  17 
of  the  Complete  Geography,  Indiana  Series.  While 
only  a  line  and  a  half  has  anything  to  do  with  the  ^ize  of 
the  earth,  the  rest  is  very  interesting  and  expresses  that 
which  results  from  size  and  position  of  the  continent. 
We  are  satisfied  to  hear  the  pupil  say  it  all  provided,  he 
thinks  the  ideas  expressed  and  thinks  them  in  their  proper 
relation.  We  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  tell  about  the  everlasting  snows  of 
the  polar  regions  and  the  perpetual  bloom  of  the  summer 
regions  in  order  to  give  the  size  of  North  America.  But 
this  would  not  be  as  bad  as  saying  the  paragraph  \vith- 
out  thinking,  feeling  and  enjoying  the  thoughts  expressed. 
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What  a  stretch  4,000  miles  is!  Does  he  have  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  what  this  distance  is?  Can  he  get  it  by 
saying  **four  thousand  miles"  or  by  looking  at  4,000?  In 
many  schools  this  is  all  he  has  done.  More  questions 
should  be  asked  upon  this  topic  by  the  teacher.  Ques- 
tions that  would  cause  the  pupil  to  think  that  mighty 
stretch  of  4,000  miles;  to  think  the  area  of 'this  great  con- 
tinent; to  think  the  northern  shores  covered  with  snow 
and  ice  always;  to  think  its  southern  shores  ever 
clothed  with  green  plants  and  beautiful  flowers. 

These  questions  should  cause  the  pupil  to  see  this 
great  continent  as  it  is,  with  its  wonderful  natural  pro- 
ducts. He  should  see  its  people  and  how  they  use  the 
earth  as  their  home.  He  should  feel  that  he  and  his 
friends  belong  with  these  people.  He  should  see  that 
each  depends  on  the  other.  He  should  feel  that  no  one 
can  live  for  himself  alone. . 

Some  may  think  that  such  ideal  would  keep  the  pupils 
too  long  on  one  lesson.  Remember  that  we  are  to  teach 
the  pupil,  not  the  lesson.  It  is  only  a  means  in  the  pro- 
cess.    Do  not  gauge  your  work  by  pages. 


OPENING  EXERCISE. 


In  every  school  there  are  certain  necessary  regulations. 
The  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  that  they  are  necessary. 
They  will  then  believe  in  them  and  feel  like  obeying 
them,  not  because  the  teacher  gave  them  form  or  because 
he  is  watching  them,  but  because^  they  are  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  school.  Most  pupils  believe  in  the 
school.  When  they  do  things  that  would  prevent  the 
success  of  the  school,  it  is  not  the  result  of  fore-thought, 
but  the  lack  of  fore-thought.  An  occasional  discussing 
of  these  necessary  regulations  would  have  a  tendency  to 
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prevent  their  violation.  Children  have  more  intelligfent 
insig-ht  than  they  get  credit  for.  In  matters  of  disci- 
pline, teachers  do  not  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
pupils  as  much  as  they  should.  They  are  inclined  to  put 
the  pupil  in  the  position  of  a  criminal  and  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  judge.  They  forget  that  it  is  their 
business  to  forfn.  and  reform  the  pupil  or  better  to  cause 
him  to  form  himself.  This  character  building  must 
come  from  what  the  pupil  does  within.  He  must  **live 
with  his  own  deed."  It  is  not  what  is  the  teacher  going 
to  do  about  a  certain  wrong  act  of  a  pupil,  but  what  is 
the  pupil  going  to  do  about  it. 

We  would  not  make  such  discussions  all  of  opening 
exercises.  But  there  are  times  when  discussions  of  this 
sort,  we  think,  would  be  of  great  benefit. 


A  LETTER. 


The  following  directions  where  given  the  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades  of  Canton,  Ohio.  Try  your  school 
with  them.  The  editor  of  this  department  w^ould  be 
glad  to  receive  two  or  three  of  your  best  letters. 

Write  a  letter  to  Carlos  Balboa,  a  young  native  of 
Cuba  who  has  never  been  away  from  his  island  home. 
He  knows  nothing  about  what  we  call  winter.  He  never 
saw  snow  on  the  ground,  ice  on  the  creek,  frost  pictures 
on  the  window,  or  ice-spears  hanging  from  the  roof.  He 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  ice-houses,  and  if  he 
saw  a  block  of  ice,  he  would  not  know  that  it  will  float 
if  thrown  into  water.  ******  jJe  has  almost 
no  notion  of  how  we  warm  our  houses  and  how  greatly 
they  need  it,  and  how  we  protect  ourselves  when  out- 
doors. 

Try  to  make  him  understand  all   these  things,   and 
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describe  to  him  the  country  as  it  looked  during  our  late 
big  snow — ^the  fields,  the  woods,  the  roads,  what  our 
winter  sports  are,  describing  one  of  these,  and  our  seri- 
ous labors,  and  the  hardships  people  sometimes  undergo^ 
Explain  to  him  of  what  use  snow  is  on  our  fields  and 
among  our  mountains.     ***** 

In  complying  wiith  the.  foregoing,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  purpose  held  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  determines  not 
only  what  he  says  but  how  he  says  it. 


OBSERVATION. 


Have  children  bring  some  stones  to  school  and  place 
them  in  a  bottle  of  clean  water.  Shake  them  frequently 
for  a  few  days.  A  sediment  will  settle  in  the  bottom. 
The  children  observe  it  and  wonder  how  it  got  there. 
They  may  say  that  the  stones  were  dirty  when  placed  in 
the  bottle.  Take  them  out  and  .put  in  fresh  clean  water 
after  cleaning  the  bottle.  Try  the  experiment  again. 
The  result  is  the  same;  the  children  are  puzzled.  Have 
them  examine  the  stones  to  see  if  they  are  hard  or  spf t. 
They  try  to  scratch  them  with  pins,  nails,  knives.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  teacher,  they  find  some  of  the 
stones  will  scratch  others.  From  this  experiment  the 
children  get  their  first  knowledge  of  how  mountains 
were  worn  away.  Now  let  them  write  an  account  of 
their  observations  and  conclusions. 


Practical  Ei«SMENTs  of  Rhbtoric,  by  Genung-,  of"  Amherst  College, 
is  not  a  new  book,  having'  been  before  the  school  public  for  a  few  years, 
bnt  is  new  to  most  readers  of  the  Journai*.  Rhetoric  is  an  old  subject, 
bat  old  things  need  to  be  re-stated  and  re-defined  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  the  demands  of  new  conditions  of  thought  and  new  requirements  as 
civilization  and  culture  advance.  The  author  takes  a  practical,  com- 
prehensive view  of  his  subject  and  has  emphasized  the  important 
parts  and  touched  lightly  the  unimportant.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  books  of  its  class.    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  bj  Mrs.  £.  £.  Ol.cott.] 


^^LfOok  np  and  not  down 
I#ook  forward  and  not  back 
Lrook  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


NUMBER    STORIES. 


When  the  busy  teacher  finds  that  a  lesson  will  serve 
more  than  one  end,  she  feels  a  satisfaction  akin  to  that 
of  a  sportsman  who  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Number  stories  like  the  following  are  given  as  a  hint 
in  this  direction.  They  may  be  placed  upon  the  black- 
board and  recited  orally.  In  that  case  they  serve  first, 
as  an  exercise  in  number,  second,  as  a  supplementary 
reading  lesson.  Such  reading  lessons  are  very  helpful  in 
giving  the  child  the  power  to  handle  concrete  problems. 
A  child  who  will  promptly  give  a  correct  answer  to  the 
abstract  problem  2x3  +  1,  may  fail  on  the  concrete  form. 
There  were  two  apple  trees  in  a  yard,  and  three  times  as 
many  plum  trees.  There  was  one  cherry  tree.  How 
many  trees  in  all?  This  is  especially  true  when  he  must 
read  the  problem  silently  and  write  the  result  on  his 
slate. 

With  this  in  view,  pupils  may  be  required  to  copy  the 
number  stories,  and  answer  the  questions  by  filling  the 
blanks.  Then  the  stories  are  a  number  lesson,  while  the 
copying  and  filling  blanks  are  a  form  of  language  work. 

•i. 

1.  I  will  tell  you  about  some  bad  little  chickens. 
Three  of  them  were  white,  two  were  black,  and  five 
were  brown. 

How  many  chickens  were  there? 

There  were chickens. 
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2.  They  all  ran  away  one  day.  Half  of  them  went  to 
a  field  to  catch  bugs.  The  rest  ran  to  the  garden.  How 
many  went  to  the  field?  To  the  garden?  — ^—  chickens 
went  to  the  field  and ran  to  the  garden. 

3.  Each  one  that  went  to  the  field  found  two  hugs. 
How  many  bugs  did  all  find? 

They  found bugs. 

4.  While  they  were  looking  for  more  bugs,  a  hawk 
flew  down  and  got  one  of  the  chickens.     The  others  ran 

home  as  fast  as  they  could.     How  many  ran  home?    

chickens  ran  home. 

5.  The  little  chickens  in  the  garden  scratched  up  the 
seeds.  The  dog  ran  to  drive  them  out.  He  stepped  on 
one  and  killed  it.  One  was  so  afraid  that  it  ran  and  ran 
till  it  was  lost.  That  night  it  was  so  cold  and  hungry 
it  died. 

The  rest  ran  home. 

How  many  ran  home?    chickens  ran  home. 

6.  If little  chickens  ran  away,  and  the  hawk  got 

,  and  the  dog   killed ,  and was   lost,  how 

many  chickens  came  home  safe?  > 

chickens  came  home  safe. 

[Interest  may  be  added  by  acting  out  the  story.  Sticks 
may  represent  the  chickens.  First,  each  child  selects  the 
white,  the  black,  and  the  brown  chickens.  Their  fancy 
must  supply  the  difference  in  color  if  the  sticks  are  alike. 
They  see  there  are  ten  chickens.  Then  they  divide  them 
into  halves  and  let  five  go  to  one  part  of  the  desk  for  the 
field,  and  five  to  another  part  for  the  garden.  Two  pegs 
to  represent  bugs  are  placed  by  each  chicken  in  the  field, 
and  the  class  announces  there  were  ten  bugs.  Then  the 
hand  becomes  a  hawk  which  swoops  down  and  carries  off 
one  chicken;  and  the  rest  are  sent  scurrying  home. 

Turning  to  the  chickens  in  the  garden  the  hand  becomes 
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the  dog  which  kills  one;  another  runs  far  away  and  is 
lost.     The  remainder  run  home  and  the  story  is  finished.] 

II. 

[The  following"  lines  have  been  adapted  to  the  end  in 

view.] 

See  my  new  tin  ^nny  bank, 

Now  how  rich  I*U  be. 
As  I  put  my  pennies  in, 

Count  them  all  for  me. 

Here  are  two  that  Papa  gave, 

Here's  one  to  buy  a  cake, 
Here  are  three  for  candy,  too. 

What  a  noise  they  make. 

Here  are  four  I  earned  myself 

By  bringfing-  wood  at  night. 
How  many  pennies?    you  think? 

I  say  that  you  are  right. 

III. 

Three  times  three  little  leaves  hung  on  a  big  tree. 
Their  dresses  were  red  and  yellow.  The  wind  came 
and  took  the  leaves  far  away.  It  left  them  with  one 
little  brown  leaf  in  a  large  yard.  Four  little  leaves  hid 
under  the  fence  and  never  came  out.  Mabel  found  the 
leaves  that  did  not  hide.  She  gave  them  to  her  two  dolls. 
She  gave  the  same  number  to  each  doll.  How  many 
leaves  did  each  doll  have?     Each  doll  had leaves. 

Three  times  three  little  leaves  are . 

leaves  and  one  brown  leaf  are . 

leaves  minus  the  four  leaves  that 'hid  is • 

leaves  divided  between  two  dolls  is . 

IV. 

Jenny  had  a  dozen  cherries.     She  gave  i  of  them  to 

Sally.     She  put  one  third  of  the  dozen  on  Grace's  desk. 

She  let  her  bird  have  i  of  them.      She  ate   J   of   them 

herself. 

How  many  cherries  did  each  have? 

How  many  cherries  were  left? 
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Sally  had cherries.     Grace  had ,     The  bird 

Jiad .      Jenny  ate  herself.      There  were 

cherries  left. 


THE  EXTRA  LESSON. 


Miss  A taugfht  a  district  school.      She   boarded 

nearly  a  mile  from  the  school  house;  and  she  was  her  own 
janitress.  Nearly  all  the  grades  were  represented  in  her 
school;  so  recitations  were  short  and  of  ten  unsatisfactory 
for  lack  of  time.  She  might  easily  have  said,  "I  haven't 
a  minute  for  extra  work,  for  lessons  in  literature,  botany, 
or  natural  history.  I  have  so  many  classes,  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  prescribed  studies."  But  she  was  ambi- 
tious, and  conscientious.  So  she  said:  '*I  cannot  follow 
a  thorough,  systematic  course  in  any  oiitside  work,  but 
however  insignificant  it  may  seem,  I'll  try  to  do  some- 
thing." She  had  gems  of  thought  committed  from  time 
to  time.  She  utilized  opening  exercises  to  tell  bits  of 
biography,  history  or  travel,  or  to  read  some  brief  story. 
Once  a  week  she  had  what,  in  her  own  mind,  she  called 
her  General  Knowledge  class.  Sometimes  the  whole 
school,  sometimes  only  a  portion  of  it  took  part  in  this 
lesson.  Her  aim  was  to  have  something  outside  of  the 
text  books.  Here  is  one  of  her  General  Knowledge  les- 
sons. 

She  called  grades  I  and  TI  to  her  desk.  Holding  up 
an  ordinary  spool-box  covered  with  a  bit  of  broken  win- 
dow pane,  she  said,  **I  have  something  to  show  you." 
Eyes  brightened  at  once.  She  lowered  the  box,  the 
pupils  looked  into  it  eagerly;  amusement  and  curiosity 
were  manifest  when  they  saw  a  spider  imprisoned  there. 
Lifting  the  box  again,  she  asked,  *'What  is  it?"  *'A 
spider,"  came  in  prompt  chorus.     *'Are  you  sure  it  is?" 
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she  questioned.  *'Oh  yes,"  with  a  faint  tinge  of  scorn  at 
the  implied  suggestion  that  perhaps  they  did  not  know. 
*'You  have  seen  spiders  more  times  than  you  can  count. 
Then  tell  me  how  many  legs  a  spider  has."  The  pupils 
looked  at  each  other  in  blank  silence.  *'You  don't  know!" 
she  exclaimed  with  feigned  surprise.  *'Well  how  many^ 
parts  has  its  body?"  Still  silence  reigned.  **Can'tyou 
tell  me  how  many  eyes  it  has?"  But  the  children  were 
dumb.  '*Well,  it  seems  you  can  learn  something  about 
spiders  if  you  have  seen  them  so  many  times,"  she  said, 
pointedly.  **You  may  look  at  this  one  again  and  count 
its  legs."  Each  child  looked  for  a  moment.  Some  had 
not  time  to  count  correctly,  as  the  spider  did  not  choose 
to  be  still.     A  few  said  it  had  eight  legs.      *'It  has  eight 

legs,"  said  Miss  A ,  * 'those  who  thought  it  had  some 

other  number  may  count  again  at  recess,*if  they  wish. 
Now  look  again  and  tell  me  how  many  parts  its  body 
has."  This  was  easier  and  most  of  the  pupils  said, 
"Two  parts."  '*Now  count  its  eyes,"  came  next. 
Eager  searching  and  puzzled  faces  but  no  reply,  was  the 
result,  '*You  cannot  count  them  because  they  are  too 
small  for  us  to  see,  unless  we  have  something  to  help  us. 
There  is  an  instrument  which  makes  small  things  seem 
large  when  we  look  through  it.  It  is  called  a  micro- 
scope. Wise  men  have  looked  thfough  microscopes  and 
found  that  spiders  have  six  eyes.  Sometimes  they  have 
eight.  The^  microscope  shows,  too,  that  spiders  have 
fine,  sharp  teeth,  and  that  poison  comes  through  them 
and  helps  to  kill  the  flies  it  catches.  It  takes  so  little 
poison  to  kill  a  fly  that  a  spider's  bite  does  not  hurt  us 
much  more  than  a  mosquito's  bite.  Mosquitoes  have  poi- 
son, too.  In  some  far-away  countries,  where  spiders  are 
very,  very  large,  their  bite  hurts  worse.  The  ttiicro- 
scQpe   shows,    too,    that   the  spider's  feet  have  claws  on 
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them.  .  These  claws  help  the  spider  to  spin  and  fasten 
its  web.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  spider's  foot  as  it  would 
look  if  you  could  see  it  through  a  microscope.  Here  are 
some  pictures  of  spiders;  you  can  count  their  legs  easily, 
now."  (She  showed  them  the  illustrations  in  Johonnot's 
**Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers.") 
•  *'The  microscope  has  helped  men  to  find  what  the 
spider  makes  its  web  of.  It  has  something  like  glue  in 
tubes  in  the  back  of  its  body.  Near  the  tubes  are  little 
fingers  or  spinners.  When  these  spinners  pull  the  glue 
from  the  tubes,  the  air  hardens  it  iiito  tiny,  tiny  threads. 
The  spider  weaves  these  tiny  threads  into  a  web." 

**Howmany  of  you  have  seen  spiders'  eggs?"  A  few  of 
the  pupils  had  noticed  the  white  silk  ball  which  some 
spiders  carry,  and  had  burst  it  open  and  seen  the  tiny 
eggs.  They  were  asked  to  find  a  ball  of  eggs  to  bring 
to  school.  **When  the  baby  spiders  come  out  of  the  ball 
they  climb  on  their  mother's  back  and  ride  about  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  read  in  a  book  that  these  spiders  are  kind  to  their 
mother  and  take  care  of  her  when  she  is  old.  But 
another  book  said  they  were  cross,  hungry  little  spiders. 
If  their  mother  could  not  catch  flies  enough  for  them, 
they  sucked  her  blood  and  killed  her.  Her  blood  is  not 
red  like  ours. 

I  do  not  know  which  story  is  true,  but  I  have  seen 
dead  spiders  that  looked  as  if  the  blood  might  have  been 
taken  from  them,  and  only  the  dried  skin  left.  Perhaps 
you  may  find  some  of  them  if  you  try. 

I  have  read,  too,  that  the  mamma-spider  is  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  papa-spider.  Sometimes  she  gets 
angry  and  fights  him;  sometimes  she  eats  him  up.  If 
she  does  that,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  baby-spiders 
eat  her. 
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Spiders  will  not  bite  us  unless  we  tease  them,  and  if 
they  do,  the  bite  does  not  hurt  much.  Suppose,  instead 
of  killing  them,  you  watch  closely  and  see  what  you  can 
learn  about  them.  See  how  many  kinds  of  webs  you 
can  find." 

Copy  these  sentences  and  fill  the  blanks: 

1.  A  spider  has legs. 

2.  It  has or eyes. 

3.  Its  body  has parts. 

4.  It  has in  its  mouth. 

5.  The  baby  spiders  ride  on  their . 

If  Miss  A had  had  a  good  microscope  which  the 

children  could  have  used,  if  she  had  had  more  books  and 
pictures  of  spiders,  if  she  had  had  time  to  question  the 
pupils  more  and  tell  them  more,  it  undeniably  would 
have  been  better.  But  she  had  only  a  spider,'  a  spool 
box  covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  one  book,  and  fifteen 
minutes.     And  she  made  the  most  of  them. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON, 


[Selections  for  Arbor  Day,] 
WHAT  DO  WE  PLANT? 


BY  HRNRY  ABBBY. 


What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship,  which  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails, 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales; 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee — 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me; 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be — 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
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What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  thing's  that  we  daily  see; 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag-, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag-, 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free — 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Selected, 


ARBOR  DAY  MARCH. 

[ilir— "Marching  Through  Georg-ia."] 


I  ' 


BY  KI.I«KN  BBAUCHAMP. 


Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march  and  song  and  cheer, 
For  the  season  comes  to  us 

But  once  in  ev*ry  year; 
Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  mem'ry  dear — 
Memories  sweet  for  this  May  day? 

C*oni«— Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  Arbor  Day  is  here; 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  it  gladdens  ev'ry  year; 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithesome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 

Flow'rs  are  blooming-  all  around — 

Are  blooming  on  this  day. 
And  the  trees  with  verdue  clad. 

Welcome  the  month  of  May, 
Making  earth  a  garden  fair 

To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 

Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 

Chorus — Hurrah!  hurrah!  the  Arbor  Day  is  here. 

— Selected, 

NoTR — Children  sing'ing'  this  selection  could  be  provided  with  small  1:1  flag's  to  be 
▼ed  dnringr  the  sing-ingr  of  the  words  *^Hurrah." 


EDITORIAL. 


Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers . 

Whbn  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
witb  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  yott  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  tbree  months  before  writing-.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 
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Teachers  in  search  of  appropriate  matter  for  Decoration  Day  will 
do  well  to  read  the  advertisement  headed  **The  Patriotic  Education  of 
Lrittle  American  Citizens." 

Read  the  Advertisements.  There  are  several  advertisements  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journai,  that  are  of  special  interest  to  teachers  at 
this  time      Lrook  over  them  and  Jbe  convinced. 

Of. course  you  can  have  the  address  of  your  Journai,  chang-ed  as  often 
as  necessary,  only  remember  to  g-ive  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address 
and  write  be/ere  the  Journal  has  been  mailed. 

Arbor  Day.— No  day  has  been  set  apart  as  Arbor  Day,  but  every 
teacher  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  plant  at  least  one  tree  at  every  school 
house  in  which  he  teaches  every  year.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
some  ceremony  connected  with  the  planting-,  and  thereby  arouse  an 
interest  in  tree  planting,  not  only  about  the  school  g-rounds,  but  at 
home  and  along  the  public  roads.  Suppose  each  farmer  could  be 
induced  to  plant  trees  along  the  road  that  passes  his  farm.  In  a  few 
years  the  roads  would  be  beautifully  shaded  and  the  trees  themselves 
would  have  an  intrinsic  value.  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  issued 
in  circular  form  an  excellent  Arbor  Day  Program,  which  they  will 
send  for  3c. 

High  Schooi,  Extension  is  the  latest  fad.  In  imitation  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  movement,  a  few  Massachusetts  high  schools  have 
undertaken  the  work  of  high  school  extension. (?)  The  Journai*  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  courses  of  lectures,  as  carried  on  under  the  exten- 
sion movement,  but  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the  name  is  mislead- 
ing. There  are  but  few  subjects  that  can  be  successfully  taught  in 
this  way,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  will  do  real  universitp  work 
is  very  small  indeed.  If  high  school  teachers,  in  addition  to  doing 
their  school  work  is  it  should  be  done,  can  give  courses  of  lectures  on 
some  one  of  the  few  subjects  that  they  taught  by  the  lecture  plan,  all 
right.  The  trouble  comes  in  when  persons  attending  these  lectures  are 
led  to  believe  that  they  are  getting  what  they  would  get  were  they  in  a 
university  doing  regular  work  under  university  influences.  What  the 
Journai^  has  doubts  about  is  not  that  the  work  done  is  profitable  and 
desirable,  but  that  it  is  university  work. 

We  will  give  for  one  new  subscriber  to  the  Journal,  or  one  renewal, 
at  club  rates,  received  before  May  1,  with  cash.  ($1.25)  postpaid,  either 
of  the  following:  "Evolution  of  Dodd,'*  that  prince  of  pedagog-ical 
stories,  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  teachers;  '*Black  Beauty,"  an 
excellent  book  to  read  to  a  school,  in  which  kindness  to  dumb  animals  is 
taught  by  means  of  an  interesting  story,  or  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
that  wonderful  story  of  slave  time,  that  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any 
other  novel  ever  written.  For  two  subscribers  and  $2  50  we  will  send, 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  that  remarkable  production  of  Hawthorn, 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  or  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  by  the  same 
author . 
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OUR  PRIZE  OFFEJR. 

Last  month  we  made  a  prize  offer,  and  this  month  we  make  another. 
See  it  in  our  advertising"  columns.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  give  heed 
to  these  offers.  Even  if  a  prize  is  not  gained,  the  effort  will  be  worth 
much  more  than  it  costs. 

NEW  SCHOOL,  I^EGISI^ATION. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  sent  to  county  superintendents  the 
following  summary  of  school  legislation  by  the  late  General  Assembly:^ 

To  THE  County  Superintendents: 

Gbntlbmbn:— The  fonowing*  is  a  synopsis  of  the  laws,  passed  by  the  recent  General 
Assembly,  relating'  to  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The  laws  in  full  will  be 
embodied  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  school  law,  which  will  be  sent  you  as  soon  as  it 
comes  from  the  printer. 

No  synopsis  of  the  School  Book  Law  is  here  g-iven  as  it  is  supplemental  to  the 
^neral  School  Book  I«aw,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  same.  The 
School  Book  Law,  as  amended,  will  be  printed  soon  and  sent  to  the  vax  ious  school 
oflScers  of  the  State. 

House  Bill  No.  573  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  levy  of  13^  cents  on^  each  $100  of 
uzable  pro^rtj,  instead  of  16  cents  as  heretofore,  and  50  cents  on  each  poll,  to  be  used 
for  a  general  school  fund. 

House  Bill  No.  67  provides  that  any  person  who  has  taught  six  consecutive  years  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  State  and  now.  holds  a  three  years^  license  to  teach  therein, 
or,  who  having-  previously  tang'ht  for  six  consecutive  years  in  said  common  schools, 
shall  hereafter  obtain  a  three  years'  license  to  teach  therein,  shall  be  forever  exempt 
from  examination  so  long-  as  he  or  she  shall  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county 
in  which  said  three  years'  license  was  obtained;  but  should  such  a  person  suffer  a 
period  of  one  year  to  pass  without  having-  tang'ht  one  full  school  year  in  the  common 
•durals  of  the  county,  then  said  {Exemption  shall  cease  at  the  option  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  county  superintendent  is  authorized  to  issue  an  exemption  license 
■pon  proper  affidavit  or  affirmation  of  said  applicant,  and  said  exemption  license  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  leg-al  limitations  as  other  licenses  issued  by  county  superin- 
teadenta.   To  this  bill  there  is  an  emerg-ency  clause. 

House  Bill  No.  61  provides  that  no  township  trustee  shall  employ  a  teacher  to  teach 
ifl  auj  school  of  the  township  if  the  term  does  not  begin  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  snch  trustee.    To  this  bill  there  is  an  emergency  clause  attached. 

House  Bill  No.  389  provides  for  the  return  to  the  county  auditor  of  unexpended 
balance  at  the  State  tuition  revenue  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  of  each  year.  The 
State's  tuition  reve(iue  apportioned  in  June  (next)  is  not  to  be  considered  as  unexpended 
balance  for  the  reason  that  It  is  to  be  used  for  the  school  year  of  1893-4,  which  begins  on 
theifiratMonday  of  July.  See  section  4499.  It  cannot  be  used  for  the  school  year  of 
1893^  See  note  one  under  section  4470. 

House  Bill  No.  168  provides  that  all  township  officers  shall  be  elected  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  and  every  four  years  thereafter.  Also, 
that  the  present  incumbents  continue  to  hold  their  offices  until  the  first  Monday  of 
August,  18f)5. 

House  Bill  No.  223  provides  that  all  school  funds  shall  be  loaned  at  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  interest  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually.  It  further  provides  that  money 
loaned  at  a  larger  rate  heretofore  shall  draw  only  six  i>er  cent,  after  the  taking-  effect  of 
this  act. 

Senate  Bill  No.  194  provides  that  all  property  in  territory  annexed  to  any  city  or 
town,  which  property  was  used  and  owned  by  the  school  township  adjoining  such  town 
or  city  for  school  purposes,  shall  by  such  annexation  become  the  property  of  such  town 
or  city  in  fee  simple,  and  the  township  trustee  is  required  at  once  to  make  a  deed  of 
inch  property  to  the  school  corporation  of  such  town  or  city.    Emergency. 

Senate  Bill  No.  148  provides  that  before  any  township  trustee  can  change  the  loca- 
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tion  of  a  school  building  he  must  file  an  application  with  the  county  superintendent, 
in  which  he  sets  forth  t\te  reasons  for  such  chang-e  and  indicates  the  site  to  which  the 
proposed  chang'e  is  to  be  made.  The  petition  must  be  sis-ned  by  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  interested.  Twenty  days  prior  to  the  proposed  changre,  the  trustee  must  post 
notices  in  five  public  places,  three  of  which  notices  must  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house 
to  be  removed.  When  the  county  superintendent  is  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  the  particular  school  desire  it,  he  may  g-rant  the  order. 

The  amendments  to  the  school  book  law  provides  for  a  renewal  of 
contracts,  and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  its  discretion  to  require  the  revision  of  a  book  or  to  ask  for  new  bids. 

The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  from  16  cts. 
on  the  $100  to  13>^  cts.  will  not  make  a  material  reduction  in.  the  amount 
of  money  raised,  owing  to  the  increased  valuation  of  property;  but  the 
reduction  of  the  fate  of  interest  at  which  the  school  funds  are  loaned 
will  make  a  real  and  material  loss.  The  Journal  reg-rets  that  the 
legislature  took  this  method  to  economize. 

The  bill  that  provides  that  a  trustee  cannot  employ  a  teacher  for  a 
term  of  school  which  does  not  begin  during  his  term  of  office,  will  make 
it  necessary  for  teachers  every  fourth  year  to  wait  till  the  new  trustee 
comes  in  in  August  before  they  can  secure  places  for  the  coming  year. 
This  is  bad,  as  teachers  ought  to  know  early  where  they  are  to  teach. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  which  required  county  superintendents  to 
hold  a  prof essional  license  or  be  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  and  the 
House  passed  a  bill  to  put  three  county  superintendents  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  House  refused  to  pass  the  Senate  bill 
requiring  qualifications,  and  so  the  Senate  said  if  there  is  to  be  no 
standard  of  qualification,  county  superintendents  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  State  Board. 

The  bill  providing  that  school  supplies  should  be  furnished  by  con. 
tract,  as  school  books  are  now  furnished,  passed  the  House,  but  vras 
killed  in  the  Senate. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  FEBRUARY. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  -  1.    What  theory  of  wit 
does  the  Autocrat  g^ve? 

2.  In  the  poem  **The  Last  Blossom"  who  are  meant  by  the  lines, 

**We  think  upon  those  ladies  twain 
Who  loved  so  well  the  toug-h  old  Dean?" 

3.  What  is  the  test  by  which  the  Autocrat  thinks  souls  will  know 
themselves  in  eternity? 

4.  What  clubs  are  referred  to  as  S.  M.  A.  societies? 

5.  Make  a  quotation  from  the  Chambered  Nautilus. 

6.  What  instance  or  instances  does  Dr.  Holmes  adduce  of  "uncon- 
scious celebration?*' 
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7.  Explain  why  a  sing-le  expression  in  conversation  enables  one  to 
infer  so  much  of  one's  life  and  education.     Give  an  example. 

8.  What  do  you  think  Dr.  Holmes  means  by  the  statement,  * 'These 
United  States  furnish  the  greatest  market  for  intellectual  green  fruit ?^* 

9.  State  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  some  pedagogical 
lesson  you  have  obtained  from  the  reading  of  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table. 

I  10.    Make  a  quotation  and  justify  your  selection  by  a  statement  of  its 

,  value.  (Answer  any  six.) 

'  Reading. — 

I  I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  the  hearts  that  love  me  true. 
For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit,  too; 
For  the  right  that  lacks  assistance. 
For  the  wrong-  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance. 

And  the  g-ood  that  I  can  do.— Banks. 

1.  How  would  you  proceed  to  teach  children  from  10  to  12  years  of 
age  to  read  this  stanza?  10. 

2.  What  would  you  expect  to  have  them  know  when  yOu  are  ready  to 
leave  it?  20. 

3.  Why  should  the  teacher  be  a  good  reader?  10. 

4.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  reading  book?  20. 

5.  State  the  provinces  of  silent  and  oral  reading.  10. 

6.  Let  the  applicant  read  his  or  her  manuscript  on  this  set  of  ques- 
tions to  the  county  superintendent.  30. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  State  clearly  your  method  of  giving  pupils  definite 
ideas  concerning  decimal  fractions. 

2.  When  it  is  4  hours,  20  minutes  p.  m.,  65®  25'  west  longitude,  what 
is  the  time  17<^  20'  east  longitude? 

3.  Sold  %  of  an  article  for  what  f  of  it  cost;  what  is  the  gain 
per  cent.? 

4.  A  merchant  deducts  20%  from  his  market  price  and  still  makes  a 
profit  of  16% .     At  what  advance  on  cost  are  the  goods  marked? 

5.  The  Capitol  at  Washington  is  751  feet  long  and  384  feet  wide. 
How  many  acres  does  it  cover? 

6.  A  man  sold  $14,100  U.  P.  7's  at  118  and  invested  the  proceeds  in 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  5's  at  94.  How  was  his  annual  income  affected,  and 
how  much? 

7.  The  amount  is  $22.28>^ ;  time,  2  years,  9  months,  27  days;  rate,  10% . 
What  is  the  principal? 

8.  If  it  costs  $120  to  build  a  wall  40  feet  long,  14  feet  high  and  1  foot 
6  inches  thick,  how  much  will  it  cost,  at  the  same  rate,  to  build  a  wall 
180  feet  long,  21  feet  high ,  and  1  foot  three  inches  thick?  Solve  by 
proportion  and  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  terms. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Give  the  names  of  two  distinguished  French 
explorers,  and  state  what  part  of  the  country  was  explored  by  each. 


-■  ■  r 
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2.  Locate  the  following-,  and  tell  for  what  each  is  historically  noted: 
Valley  Forge,  Ft.  Duquesne,  Lundy's  Lane,  Appomattox. 

3.  What  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired  by  purchase?  By 
annexation?    By  conquest? 

4.  Name  live  leading-  American  poets,  with  one  of  the  poems  of  each 
also,  five  noted  American  prose  writers,  with  a  leading-  work  of  each. 

5.  Name  live  important  subjects  over  which  the  United  States  g-ov- 
ernment  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  state  why  this  exclusive  juris- 
diction was  g-iven  to  the  United  States  g-oyernment? 

Physioi^ogy. — 1.     Explain  the  functions  of  living-  matter. 

2.  Describe  the  different  nervous  tissues,  and  explain  the  functions 
of  each. 

3.  Describe  the  atlas. 

4.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long-  bone,  naming 
the  parts. 

5.  How  do  voluntary  muscles  differ  from  involuntary  (a)  in  struc- 
ture? (b)  in  action? 

6.  What  is  coagulation?     Of  what  use  is  it? 

7.  What  and  where  are  the  salivary  glands? 

8.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

9.  Describe  the  auditory  apparatus. 

10.     Where  are  the  centers  controlling  voluntary  motion  situated? 

{Seven  out  of  ten.) 

SciKNCK  OF  Education.— Ik  Why  should  a  teacher  try.  to  interest 
pupils  in  their  subjects  of  study? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  difference  between  fancy  and 
imagination?  « 

3.  Show  in  what  common  school  subject  pupils  most  need  to  n&e 
their  sense  perception. 

4.  What  is  the  distinctive  difference  between  induotive  reason- 
ing and  deductive  reasoning? 

5.  Show  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  telling  and  teaching. 

6.  Make  a  statement  fit  to  offer  to  children  of  six,  showing  why  they 
should  not  whisper  in  school. 

English  Grammar.  Make  out  a  course  of  study  in  language  and 
grammar  for  the  eight  grades  below  the  high  school,  showing  definitely 
the  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade. 

Geography. — 1.  What  is  the  use  of  the  "scale  of  miles"  as  printed 
on  the  map  of  a  country? 

2.  Explain  and  give  the  location  of  the  International  Date  Line. 

3.  What  subjects  would  you  discuss  under  the  topic  of  Mathematical 
Geography? 

4.  What  causes  operate  to  make  isothermal  lines  vary  from  parallels 
of  latitude? 

5.  ■  What  is  the  general  direction  of  winds  in  the  torrid  zone?    Why? 

6.  What  are  the  leading  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States?    Why? 

7.  Name  the  leading  exports  of  Australia.  What  peculiarities  of 
climate  does  one  find  in  this  continent? 

8.  Describe  somewhat  in  brief  the  drainage  systems  of  Europe. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Reading. — 1.  First,  let  it  be  read  orally,  a  line  at  a  time,  and  let  the 
teacher  ask  appropriate  questions  after  each  line  is  read,  as,  **How  can 
jou  cause  people  to  love  you?"  **What  is  meant  by  living  for  them?'» 
Illnstrations,  such  as  a  mother  and  her  children,  a  lady  and  her  dearest 
friends,  Ac,  should  be  mentioned  or  used  to  impress  the  thoug-ht. 
2n(I.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  class  should  be  called  upon  to  read 
it  orally,  after  which  there  should  be  comments  by  the  teacher  and  the 
class  as  to  whether  the  true  thought  was  brought  out  in  the  oral 
expression. 

2.  The  child  should'  know  the  thought  of  the  piece  and  its  applica- 
tion to  human  life.  (It  is  assumed  that  in  getting  this  the  proper  oral 
expression  has  also  been  acquired.) 

3.  Simply  because  he  can  then  lead  his  pupils  into  the  power  of 
thought  interpretation,  and,  if  necessary,  give  them  models  of  oral 
reading", 

4.  It  should  be  attractive  in  appearance,  the  type  should  be  clear 
.and  the  lines  well  leaded.     There  should  be  many  illustrations,   but, 

above  all,  the  literature  should  be  pure  and  the  styles  interesting. 
Much  of  the  matter  should  appeal  to  the  moral  sentiments;  much  might 
be  descriptive  and  some  instructive.  The  tendency  of  every  selection 
should  be  that  which  would  make  the  pupil  better. 

5.  Silent  reading  is  for  the  reader  alone  in  gathering  the  thought. 
It  trains  the  mind  in  the  power  of  silently  gathering  the  treasures  from 
a  page  of  literature.  Oral  reading  is  chiefly  for  the  listener.  A  good 
reader,  by  giving  oral  expression  to  the  language,  may  be  the  means  of 
conveying  much  knowledge  to  many  persons  at  the  same  time. 

Arithmetic. — 1  Decimal  fractions  are  only  a  class  of  common  frac- 
tions, whose  denominators  are  always  some  power  of  10.     For  conven- 

t 

icnce,  their  denominators  are  indicated  and  not  written  out. 

2.  The  difference  of  longitude  is  82**  45',  which  corresponds  to  5  hrs., 
Mmin.  of  time.  This  must  be  added  to  4  hrs.  20  min.,  p.  m.,  which 
gives 9  hrs.  51  min.,  p.  m. 

^'  1—^  =  ^1,    the  loss. 

A  +  |Xl00  =  35f%,     rateofloss. 

4-  116% +  80  =  145%,    the  market  price. 

Hence,  they  are  marked  at  an  advance  of  45^ . 

5-  751X384  ^.^^. 

22 — t =  6.6204  acres. 

66X66X10 

6-  7%  of  $14, 100  =  $987,  1st  income. 
^         118%  of  $14,100  =  $16,638. 

$16,638  +  .94  =  $17,700,  face  of  5's. 

5%  of  $17,700  =$885,   2d  income. 

$987 -$885  =$102,   his  loss. 

7.    $22,285  +  1.2825  =  $17,376,  Ans. 
4 
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8.     40  ft.  :  180  ft. 

14  ft    :     21ft   }•:  :  $120  :  $675,  Ans. 
18  in.  :    15  in. 

Write  $120  in  the  third  term,  since  the  result  is  to  be  dollars. 

It  will  cost  more  to  build  a  wall  180  ft  long-  than  one  40  ft  long; 
therefore,  place  180  ft.  in  2nd  term.  A  wall  21  ft.  hig^h  will  cost  more 
than  one  14  ft  high.  A  wall  15  in  thick  will  costless  than  one  18  in, 
thick;  therefore,  place  15  in.  in  the  2nd  term.  • 

Physiow>gy. — 1.  The  functions  of  living  matter  are:  (a)  constantly 
to  exert  mechanical  force ;  {b)  give  off  heat ;  (c)  evolve  carbonic  acid 
and  water ;  (d)  and  to  make  good  the  loss  by.  assimilating  food. 

2.  The  different  nervous  tissues  are  the  fibrous  and  the  cellular. 
The  cells  receive  and  originate  nervous  influences;  the  fibers  con- 
duct them. 

5.  In  structure,  voluntary  muscles  differ  from  involuntary  muscles, 
in  being  striped  or  striated  crosswise,  and  in  having  each  elementary 
fibre  enclosed  in  a  sheath  (myolemma.)  The  voluntary  muscles  in  per- 
forming their  functions  are  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the  involun- 
tary muscles  exert  their  power  independent  of  the  will. 

6.  Coagulation  is  the  semi -solidifying  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  into  a  jelly-like  mass  or  clot.  If  it  were  not  for  this  coagulation 
we  would  bleed  to  death  from  even  a  slight  wound. 

7.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  consists  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  together  with  the  nferves  branching  from  each.  It  includes  "the 
series  of  ganglia  within  the  skull  and  spinal  column,  their  nerves, 
commissures,  and  the  lesser  ganglia  in  the  nerve  tracts.*'  The  spinal 
cord  fills  the  spinal  canal  and  sends  off  31  pairs  of  nerves  to  various 
parts  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  brain  fills  up  the  skull  cavity, 
and  from  it  arise  12  pairs  of  nerves  that  supply  various  parts  of  the 
head,  neck,  etc. 

10.  The  centers  controlling  voluntary  motion  are  situated  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  hemispheres. 

U.  S.  HiSTORY.^1.  Cartier  explored  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lrawrence,  and  that  portion  of  Canada  around  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  Lra  Salle  explored  the  .Mississippi  Valley  from  the  Qreat 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  portions  of.  what  are  now  Texas. 

2.  Valley  Forge  is  situated  on  the  Schuylkill  river  in  Pennsylvania* 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  famous  as  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  army  during-  the  winter  of  l777-'8. 

Ft.  DuQuesne  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Mongehala,  now  the  site  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  noted  as  the  locality 
where  Washington  won  his  first  military  honors,  and  for  the  death  of 
the  ill-fated  and  conceited  Braddock.  ^ 

Lrundy*s  L/ane  is  situated  near  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canada  side.  It 
is  the  site  of  .a  hard-fought  battle  that  took  place  July  25,  1814,  bet-ween 
the  British,  under  Generals  Drummond  and  Riall,  and  the  Americans, 
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under  Generals  Brown,  Scott  and  Ripley.    Neither  side  could  claim  a 
decided  victory. 

Appomattox  is  situated  about  seventy-five  miles  west  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  It  is  noted  as  the  place  where  I^ee's  army  made  its  last 
stand,  and  where  he  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant,  April  9,  1865. 

3.  The  United  States  has  acquired  by  purchase,  the  L/Ouisiana  pur- 
chase, the  Florida  purchase,  the  Gadsden  purchase,  and  Alaska;  by 
annexation,  Texas;  by  conquest  and  purchase,  the  part  acquired  at  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war.  (See  U.  S.  History.)  There  were  some  pur- 
chases from  the  states  and  some  state  cessions. 

4.  lyongfellow,  Evangeline;  Lowell,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Poe, 
The  Raven;  Whittier,  Snow-bound;  Bryant,  Thanatopsis. 

Hawthorne,  The  Marble  Faun;  Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table;     Kmerson,  Conduct  of   Life;    Irving',   Life  of  Columbus; 
Channing,  Spiritual  Freedom. 

5.  Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  postal  service,  patent 
and  copy-right  laws,  the  coining  and  the  borrowing  of  money,  com- 
merce, and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy.  Congress  must 
have  power  constantly  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nation;  hence,  its 
power  to  borrow  money  and  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy. 
For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  all  the  characteristics  of  a  coin,  congress 
should  have  power  to  coin  money.  It  must  also  have  power  over  our 
domestic  commerce,  for  otherwise,  great  confusion  would  result  from 
the  many  different  state  laws  that  would  be  passed;  and  no  single 
state  should  have  power  over  our  foreign  commerce,  which  concerns 
the  whole  nation.  The  power  over  the  patent  and  copy-right  laws  nat- 
urally follows  the  powers  as  to  commerce,  for  they  have  to  ♦do  to  a 
certain  extent  with  commercial  intercourse.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity 
and  efficient  work,  and  because  of  its  connection  wifh  commerce,  the 
postal  service  is  also  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  congress. 

SaENCB  OF  Education. — 1.  A  pupil  without  interest  is  lacking  in 
the  chief  element  that  contributes  to  growth  or  progress,  for  interest 
induces  the  mind  to  apply  its  powers  to  the  subject  with  keenness  and 
force.  The  result  is  satisfactory  if  the  work  is  within  the  sphere  of  the 
pupil's  possibilities.  A  languid,  dreamy,  inattentive  application 
results  in  failure,  habitual  neglect  and  the  leaving  of  school. 

2.  Imagination  is  the  higher  exercise  of  the  two;  it  aims  at  definite 
results  and  creates  by-laws  closely  connected  by  reason.  Fancy  is 
rather  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  its  combinations  unexpected, 
startling  or  brilliant.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  fancy  is  the  imagina- 
tion at  play.     (See  Webster's  dictionary.) 

3.  The  common  school  subject  in  which  pupils  need  to  use  their 
sense-perception  most  is  geography,  if  studied  propsrly.  The  child's 
observing  jwwer  should  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  land  and  water^ 
aud  of  the  animals,  plants,  minerals,  etc.  By  no  other  way  can  he 
ionn  proper  ideas  of  these  things,  or  of  the  manners  and  industries  of 
4  people. 
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4.  In  inductive  reasoning*  we  proceed  from  particular  truths  to  a 
general  truth;  a  general  law  is  inferred  from  facts.  Deductive  reason- 
ing is  the  process  of  deriving  a  particular  truth  from  a  general  truth. 
Induction  is  a  synthetic  process,  while  deduction  is  an  analytic  process, 

5.  Telling  permits  the  mind  to  remain  passive  and  simply  receive 
the  knowledge;  teaching  causes  the  mind  to  know  through  its  own 
activity. 

6.  **If  any  one  of  you  whispers,  others  will,  for  all  have  the  same 
right.  You  all  have  something  to  do,  and  if  you  whisper  to  somebody 
you  will  not  be  doing  your  work,  and  you  will  keep  others  from  doing 
theirs." 

Geography.  - 1.  The  "scale  of  miles"  referred  to  is  to  enable  one  to 
reckon  or  measure  distances  on  the  map. 

2.  Because  early  voyages  of  discovery  made  east  and  west  from 
Burop)e  met  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  because  the  calendar  of  a  ship 
that  had  traveled  around  the  earth  differed  a  day  from  the  true  calen- 
dar, all  nations,  in  order  that  this  error  may  be  avoided,  have  agreed 
that  the  180th  meridian  from  Greenwich  shall  be  the  line  at  which  a 
ship  may  correct  her  date.  If  going  west,  Sunday  the  10th  would  be 
called  Monday  the  11th  as  soon  as  the  line  was  crossed.  If  going  east, 
Monday  the  11th  would  be  called  Sunday  the  10th  the  moment  the  line 
was  crossed. 

(The  true  date  line,  however,  is  one  much  curved.  It  passes  through 
Behring  Sea,  runs  parallel  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  bends  around  the 
phillipine  Islands  north  of  Borneo,  then  sweeps  in  a  south-west  curve 
through  Chatham  Islands,  east  of  New  Zealand.) 

5.  North  of  the  equator  they  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  south  of 
the  equator  they  blow  from  the  south-east.  Together  they  are  called 
the  trade  winds.  The  air  comes  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  to  make 
good  the  loss  caused  by  the  heated  air  rising.  It  is  continually 
approaching  regions  having  a  higher  eastward  velocity  than  they  have,, 
consequently  they  lag  behind  and  in  the  torrid  zone  approach  the 
equator  obliquely. 

6.  Dairying,  manufacturing,  commerce,  fishing.  1st,  because  of 
the  great  amount  of  land  used  as  pasture;  2nd,  because  of  the  fine 
water  power  found  in  many  places;  3rd,  because  of  their  nearness  ta 
the  sea,  and  the  great  number  of  different  articles  that  are  manufac- 
tured and  for  sale. 

7.  Gold,  wool,  hides  and  grain.  The  climate  is  temperate,  delight- 
ful, very  healthful,  and  as  pleasant  as  southern  Italy,  although  some, 
what  changeable.  A  peculiarity  is  its  general  dryness;  though  much 
rain  falls,  it  falls  in  torrents  and  is  not  distributed  in  showers. 

8.  Many  of  the  rivers  draining  Europe  rise  near  the  Valdai  Hills , 
The  Alps  are  drained  by  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  and  the  Po. 
The  great  low  plain  of  Europe  is  drained  toward  the  north  and  west  by 
the  Petchora  and  the  Dwina  into  the  Arctic;  by  the  Duna,  the  Niernen^ 
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^he  Vistula  and  the  Oder  into  the  Baltic;  and  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser 
into  the  North  Sea.  Towards  the  south  and  east  by  the  Ural  and  the 
Volg^a  into  the  inland  basin  of  the  Caspian;  and  by  the  Don,  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea.  In 
tile  west  the  streams  traversing*  the  Peninsula,  France  and  Spain 
(^itb  Portugal)  drain  them  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Tkis  Department  is  conducted  \>y  J.  C.  Grkgo,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools. 

Direct  ail  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 


458.      A  field  is  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  altitude 
is  4  ro€ls.    What  will  it  cost  to  fence  it  at  IS  cents  a  rod? 

.  D.  F.  Adams. 

459-     A  boug'ht  a  horse  and  sold  him  at  a  gain  of  30^.     Had  it  cost 
1iiin$10  less  he  would  have  g-ained  20%  more.     Find  cost.  J.  P.  S. 

4^.    "Which  was  the  first  state  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  as  an 
intoxicant?  D.  F.  Adams. 

461.  What  is  a  strengthened  verb?  Dii.i,on  MykrS. 

462.  Solve  No.  133,  page  338,  Ind.  Comp.  Arith.     Frank  McCarty. 

463.  How  much  lead,  specific  gravity  11,  with  }i  ounce  copper,  sp. 
gr.  9,  can  be  put  on  12  oz.  cork,  sp.  gr.  X  *  s<^  that  the  three  will  just 
float?  A  Pupii,. 

ANSV7ERS. 


441.  A  contributes  $1.00  and  gets  97>4c. 
B  contributes  85c  and  gets  87>^c. 

.'.  B  owes  A  2>4c.  B.  G.  Harroi«d. 

442.  Since  the  work  of  each  is  included  3  times  (1  +  A  +  J  +  /o)  ■+"  ^  = 
il  =  part  all  do  in  one  daj. 

hi  —  A= A*  3-^^  -A.  can  do  it  in  20  days. 
48 -J  =  ^,    andB        "        **     IS 
«-/o=;o,  andC        "        "      12 
lg-i  =  /o.    andD        "        "        8}  " 

A  of  $152  =  $24,  A's  share. 

^  *'      "    =$32,  B's 

^j  "      "    =$40,  C's 

/,  "      "    =$56,  D's      "  C.  W.  ScHi^KPPY. 

443.  Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  objective  case,  the  object  of  the 
preposition  with.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 


it 
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444.  The  end  of  the  board  is  the  diagonal  of  a  rectang-le  whose 
length  is  twice  its  width.  Hence,  V}  =  .8944  ft.,  the  width  of  said  rect- 
angle; then  V(30  —  .8944)«  +  (15  — 1.7889)*  =  31.99  ft.    Ans. 

C.  W.  SCHLEPPY. 

445.  Druggists  buy  b j  ay.  and  sell  by  apoth.  weight.  10  lb  av.  = 
127^  %  apoth.    Hence,  $12.15^  — $5  =:7.15A>  his  gain.      J.  M.  Gi^BNN. 

446.  80  books  @  5c. 
19    "      @$5. 

1    '*      @$U  Jbnnik  A.  King. 

447.  No  answer. 

448.  The  "wronged  spirit  of  our  race"  is  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
monarchical  powers  of  Europe,  who  tremble  at  any  sign  of  this  spirit 
of  freedom  successfully  asserting  itself.  J.  C.  Cunningham. 

449.  $179.40  -♦-  .03}  =  $4784,  price  of  flour. 
$179.40  -♦- 1.04 =$173.50,  investment. 

5  of  $172.50  =  $129,375  =  horses. 
i  "       **        =$34.50  =  wagon. 
^  "      **       =$8,625  =  harness.  T.  S.  Thornburg. 


CREDITS. 


T.  S.  Thornburg,  441-2-3-5.9;  J.  C.  Cunningham,  436-41-2-3-5-6-8.9;  C. 
H.  Nobbitt,  436-41-2-6-9;  James  F.  Hood,  436-41-2-3-6-8;  H.  W.  Chaffin,  441- 
2-3-5-6-9;  T.  W.  Johnson,  436-41-2-6;  Dillon  Myers,  441-8-9;  Katie  Rasp, 
434,  J.  B.  Fagan,  442-3-5;  Nad.  436-41;  D.  F.  Adams,  441-2-3.5-39-40; 
James  Cline,  441-3-6;  T.  S.  Boyd,  442-6;  J.  M.  Glenn,  441-3-5-6;  M.  R. 
Heinmiller,  442;  Ida  Wright,  441-2;  D.  L,,  Kemper.  442-3-8;  Isaac  Ault, 
441-2;  C.  W.  Schleppy,  442-4;  E.  F.  Griffin,  435;  E.  G.  Harrold,  441-2-5-6. 

The  following  solved  No.  442:  Ida  Stewart,  J.  F.  Evans,  A.  A. 
L/Ogan,  Luther  Craig,  Chas.  Urban,  Frank  McCarty,  H.  E.  Mahaffey, 
J.  H.  Risley,  J.  R.  Simms,  Jennie  McGoran,  Lt,  D.  Haga,  Will  Lewis, 
S.  H.  Lehman,  Lida  Jones,  W.  G.  Greeson. 

The  following  credits  were  crowded  out  last  month: 

S.  Ward 430-3-40    O.  J.  Schuck 439 

J.  H.  St.  Clair 431-2-7-40    Warren  Sanders 437-9-40 

W.  N.  Vanscoyoc 435-40    G.  W.  Hughes 440 

L.  D.  Braden 435-40    C.  W.  Finley 431-2-7 

M.  Robinson 434-5-40     H.  H.  Britain   440 

Jas.  F.  Hood     434-5-9    Geo.  McBride  439 

J.  C.  Cunningham 435-7    J.  H.  Perrin 436 

J.  K.  Sheridan 438-9    J.  H.  D   429-36 

W.  J.  Totten    435-6    J.  C.  Boldt   • 443-5-6 

Will  M.  Young 429-35-7     Mc 429 

W\  H.  Byrum 436    J.  A.  Ragsdale 435 

J.  A.  Murphy  429-31    H.  A.  S 428-31 

J.  J.  H.  Peters 432. 

A  Teacher,  Horn,  Ind. — No.  429  was  solved  correctly  in  Feb.  Journai,, 

—Ed. 
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MISCELLANY. 


TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  INDIANA. 

JBj  the  Author  of  "Curfew  Most  Not  Rlogr  To-nigrht,*'  "Whose  Own  Childhood. was 
^^awed  in  that  Dear  State.'  ) 

Years  ag^o,  alas!  so  many 

That  the  storj  seems  a  dream, 
Lived  a  little  brown-ejed  maiden ' 

By  a  happj,  sing^ing  stream. 
Never  skies  so  bine  as  those  were; 

Never  srrass  so  cool  and  green. 
And  the  cottasre  seemed  a  palace 

Where  dear  mother  reig-ned  a  queen. 
All  thing's  lived  to  make  her  happy, 

Flowers  and  birds  and  humming  bees; 
Stars  were  gems  in  heaven  ^s  pavement, 

One  might  reach  them  from  the  trees. 

Such  sweet  songs  the  birds  sang  to  her, 

From  their  leafy  cover  green; 
Such  sweet  music  sangrthe  waters 

Ii»  the  spearmint  bordered  stream. 
Some  enchanted  spell  was  round  her. 

Those  first  days  of  long*  ago« 
It  was  fairy-land  she  lived  in, 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  know? 

After  many  years  a  woman, 

Who  was  once  that  little  maid, 
Broug-ht  a  heart  of  homesick  longings 

To  the  dear  old  hickory's  shade. 
And  the  strang-est  thing  had  hap^ned 

In  the  years  that  lay  between, 
For  the  cottage— had  it  shrunken. 

That  it  seemed  so  small  a^d  mean? 
Yes,  the  stream  was  there,  mint-bordered. 

And  the  old  red  school  house,  too. 
But  the  sky  had  lost  its  nearness. 

And  the  flowers  their  brilliant  hue; 
Trees  were  lower;  all  the  spaces 

'Neath  the  blue  sky's  bending  face 
Were  contracted,  dwarfed  and  shrunken. 

Till  she  scarcely  knew  the  place. 

Yet  to-day  the  fairest  picture 

On  the  wall  of  memory's  room. 
Is  the  one  she  knew  in  childhood. 

When  all  nature  was  in  bloom ; 
Still  the  cottage  walls  are  lofty. 

And  the  mother  queen  is  there. 

And  a  holy  spell  hangs  o'er  it 

Like  the  whisper  of  a  prayer. 

— Rose  Hartwick  Thokpe. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe  was  born  in  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  in  1850. 
The  above  poem  was  sent  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harrell,  Secretary  Educa- 
tional Committee  Indiana  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers,  as  a  token 
of  appreciation  for  her  well  planned  scheme  for  interesting  the  school 
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children  of  the  State  in  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Mrs.  Thorpe  is  now 
a  resident  of  California.  She  has  published  many  books,  mostly  for 
young  people.  "Ringing  Ballads**  contains  her  well  known  "Curfew 
Shall  not  Ring  To-night."  This  production  was  first  published  in  a 
Detroit  paper  in   1870,   and  was  the  first  poem  for  which  the  author 

received  pay. 

*   «   « 

TO  THE  EDUCATORS. 


OLIVER    WENDELL     HOLMES. 


[At  a  reception  of  authorn  and  publishers  tendered  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence at  Boston,  February  23,  1893,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  read  the  foUowing- 
delig-htful  verses,  prefacing*  them  by  a  few  explanatory  words.  *'The8e  little  verses 
which-I  have  written,  and  whicfh  I  am  g'oing-  to  read,  are  impromptu.  They  did  not 
exist  in  word  or  shape  before  10:30  to-da^'.  If  I  can  read  them  I  will.  I  was  hardly 
able  to  get  into  the  coach  at  half  past  one,  my  hand  shook  so,  and  I  was  like  a 
demented  person.    But  I  hope  I  shall  like  them  myself.    [Laugrhter.j  ] 

"Teacher  of  teachers!    Yours  the  task 
Noblest  that  noble  minds  can  ask, 
High  up  lonia^s  marmorous  mount. 
To  watch,  to  guard  the  sacred  fount 

That  feeds  the  stream  below; 
To  g-uide  the  hurrying-  flood  that  fills 
A  thousand  silvery  rippling  rills. 

In  ever  widening  flow. 

"Rich  is  the  harvest  from  the  fields. 
That  bounteous  Nature  kindly  yields. 
But  fairer  growth  enrich  the  soil. 
Ploughed  deep  by  thoughts  and  wearied  toil,' 

In  learning's  broad  domain, 
And  where  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruits. 
Without  your  watering  at  the  roots. 

To  fill  each  branching*  plain. 

"Welcome!    the  author's  firmest  friends^ 
Your  voice,  the  surest  God's  deed  lends. 
Of  you  the  growing  mind  demands 
The  patient  care,  the  guiding  hands 

Through  all  the  mists  of  morn. 
You  knowing  well  the  future's  need. 
Your  prescient  wisdom  sows  the  seed, 

To  fire  the  years  unborn." 

m    m    m 

Portland  Normal  School  recently  closed  a  successful  term.  G.  F. 
Riese  is  president. 

Thk  Coi^umbus  Normal  Schooi,  reports  splendid  success.  J.  E. 
Policy  is  the  principal. 

SpiCEifAND  Academy  will  open  its  spring-  term  April  10.  This  school 
continues  to  prosper  because  it  deserves  to.    J.  F.  Brown  is  principal. 

C^OTHKRSvri«i,B. — The  spring  term  opened  March  20  and  in  connection 
with,  the  hig-h  school  there  is  a  normal  department.  J.  E.  Payne  is 
principal. 
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The  firm  of  Bffing-ham  Maynard  &  Co.  has  changed  both  its  compo- 
sition  and  name,  and  is  now  known  as  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normai«  at  Mitchell  will  open  its  spring- 
term  April  4.  Prospects  seem  to  indicate  a  very  large  attendance. 
Urner  and  Dickerson  are  the  principals. 

Capt.  Wallace  Foster,  of  Indianapolis,  on  Feb.  22,  made  an  address 
on  "Patriotism"  to  the  boys  of  the  Reform  School  at  Plainfield,  which 
was  so  good  that  it  has  been  printed  in  circular  form. 

A  Patriotic  Primer  for  L/ITTle  Citizens,  printed  by  Col.  Geo.  T. 
Balch,  33  East  22nd  street,  New  York,  will  afford  help  to  teachers  wish- 
ing to  observe  Decoration  Day  in  a  patriotic  manner. 

A.  J.  Whitei,EATHER,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Bourbon 
schools,  and  Mrs.  Bmogene  Mowrer,  principal'  of  the  Warsaw  high 
school,  will  conduct  a  normal  at  Warsaw  the  coming  summer. 

Green  County. — The  schools  this  year  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
Wm  M.  Moss  is  an  active  man  and  makes  a  good  superintendent,  but 
owing  to  other  business  arrangements  will  decline  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election . 

An  Education  A  I.  History  of  Daviess  County,  written  by  W.  K.  Pen- 
rod,  makes  a  pamphlet  of  82  pages,  and  must  be  very  interesting  to  all 
citizens  of  the  county.  It  is  a  creditable  production  and  is,  doubtless, 
appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  Prang  Summer  School,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  the  coming  sum- 
mer, will  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  supervisors  and  teachers  of  art 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — while  attending  the  school  they  can 
utilize  their  off  days  in  attending  the  World's  Fair. 

The  California  Lregislature  has  extended  school  isuff rage  to  women . 
California  is  the  twenty-first  State  to  do  so.  The  vote  in  the  Senate 
stood  31  to  6.  The  figures  of  the  vote  in  the  House  have  not  yet  reached 
us.    Indiana  should  fall  into  line  and  keep  up  with  the  procession, 

"Teachers'  Coi^lege"  is  the  new  name  for  "New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers,**  and  is  an  improvement.  This  is  a  college 
for  the  advanced  training  of  teachers,  and  has  a  semi-official  relation 
with  Columbia  College .  Much  of  the  work  done  in  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege is  counted  in  Columbia  College  on  degrees. 

How  TO  Win  a  Scholarship  in  Purdue  University  is  what  any  one 
can  learn  by  writing  to  Prof.  W  C.  Latta,  LaFayette,  Ind  The  time 
i«  at  hand  when  farmers  to  succeed  must  study  their  work  Purdue  is 
the  farmer's  best  friend  It  will  pay  to  try  for  a  scholarship,  even  if 
the  scholarship  is  not  gained  The  work  is  to  be  done  at  home.  Write 
for  particulars. 

Klkhart  has  recently  dedicated  a  new  high  school  building,  and  a 
local  paper  gives  over  six  columns  to  an  account  of  the  exercises  and  a 
history  of  the  schools      President  Coulter,  of    the  State  University, 
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made  the  principal  address,  and  the  speeches,  papers  and  music  were 
all  appropriate.  The  schools  are  certainly  in  good  condition  and 
are  proi)erly  the  pride  of  the  city.  D.  W.  Thomas  is  still  superin- 
tendent . 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normai,  School,  at  Valparaiso,  is  in  as  pros- 
perous condition  as  ever.  Its  review  term  opens  June  6  and  continues 
ten  weeks.  While  this  is  called  a  review  term  it,  in  addition  to  review 
work,  gives  all  the  opportunities  for  advance  work  afforded  by  this  well 
equipped  school .  Persons  attending  this  term  can  spend  their  Satur- 
days at  the  World's  Fair,  if  they  choose,  at  slight  cost  H  B.  Brown 
is  still  the  head  of  the  school 

Jennings  County — The  first  year's  work  in  this  county  in  organizing 
the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  has  resulted  in  the  reading  of  3200 
books  by  14O0  school  children.  The  county  employs  114  teachers  and  has 
120  members  of  The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  The  educational  work  of 
the  county  is  thoroughly  organized  and  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  work .  Thirty-three  of  the  teachers  employed  this  year  will  at- 
tend Normal  School  during  the  summer.  J.  H.  McGuire  is  County 
Superintendent . 

Barthoi^omkw  County  has  this  year  1642  members  reported  in  the  Y . 
P .  R .  C . ,  and  the  teachers  still  organizing .  This  number  does  nc^ 
include  those  to  whom  books  have  been  read,  but  only  those  who  have 
read  one  or  more  books .  The  trustees  are  aiding  in  this  work  and  are 
building  school  libraries.  The  good  influence  of  this  reading  is  being 
felt .  The  teachers  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it .  County  Superin- 
tendent W.  J.  Griffin  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  success. 

Whiti^ey  County  — "A  Boomer! — The  Joint  Institute  Saturday  a 
Great  Success:  -  Nearly  all  the  Teachers  and  School  Officers  in  the 
County  Present,  and  Manifest  a  Lrively  Interest  in  the  Meeting;  -  The 
First  of  the  Kind  for  this  County; — A  County  Teachers'  Association 
was  organized  with  Seventy-five  Per  Cent  of  the  Teachers  as  Mem- 
bers;— Supt.  Naber's  Progressive  Spirit  and  Executive  Ability  Again 
Manifested  "  The  foregoing  constitutes  the  headlines  of  a  two-column 
account  of  the  meeting  in  the  Cohimbia  City  Post. 

Nationai,  Association's  Rule  for  Absence  and  Dropping  Nambs 
FROM  Roll. — **In  case  of  absence  from  school,  whether  with  the  inten- 
tion of  returning  or  not,  whether  the  absence  be  occasioned  by  sickness 
or  other  causes,  including  suspension  of  pupils,  but  excepting  solely 
the  case  of  transfer  to  some  other  school  in  the  same  system,  the 
pupil's  name  shall  be  kept  on  the  roll  for  three  whole  days,  and 
dropped,  in  case  he  does  not  return,  on  the  seventh  half  day."  How- 
many  superintendents  observe  this  rule?  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity  among  superintendents  on  this  point,  and  without 
uniformity  in  such  matters,  comparison  of  schools  is  impossible. 

Depauw. — Students  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  organization  of  the 
much-needed  department  of  pedagogy.     It  is  **on  the  list"  for  the  near 
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future.  The  Athletic  Board  of  Directors  chosen  from  the  faculty  and 
students  are  at  work  upon  some  wholesome  regulations,  among  which 
is  one  to  the  effect  that  no  student  shall  be  eligible  to  a  position  on  any 
of  the  university  "teams"  who  has  failed  in  any  part  of  his  work  the 
preceding  semester,  or  who  is  reported  by  any  teacher  as  neglecting 
his  work  during  the  current  semester.  The  university  has  issued  an 
announcement  of  an  elaborate  course  of  summer  instruction  Forty- 
four  courses  of  work  are  offered.  The  staff  of  instructors  number 
fifteen,  all  regular  professors  and  instructors  of  the  university  The 
term  begins  June  30  and  closes  July  29.  Full  announcement  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  president . 

MoORB's  Hii^i, — The  citizens  and  students  of  Moore's  Hill  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  appreciation  of  the  work  and  worth  of  Dr.  and  Mrs* 
Martin  on  the  evening  of  March  16th  by  giving  them  a  royal  reception 
It  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  two  people  in  whose  honor  it  was  given. 
Although  it  was  announced  in  both  our  churches  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ing before  and  although  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  in- 
formed, they  knew  nothing  of  it  until  the  manager  notified  them  *that 
their  presence  was  desired  at  the  College  Chapel  at  7  o'clock.  Stand- 
ing room  was  at  a  premium.  A  programme  had  been  arranged,  con- 
sisting of  an  old-fashioned  school  and  addresses  by  different 
persons — one  speaking  for  the  citizens,  one  for  each  of  the  literary  so- 
cieties, one  for  the  Faculty  and  one  for  the  students  as  a  whole .  Many 
letters  were  read  from  different  educational  men  in  the  State,  giving 
their  estimate  of  the  Dr.  as  an  educator.  A  beautiful  chair  and  study 
gown  were  presented  to  the  President  and  a  book  to  Mrs .  M .  The 
closing  speech  was  from  Dr.  Martin,  expressing  his  thanks  for  such  an 
ovation.  He  certainly  has  reason  to  think  that  he  is,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  declared,  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  and  students  of 
Moore's  Hill.— F.  D   Churchii.i^ 

B.\Y  View  Summer  University  of  Michigan. — Dr  John  M  Coulter 
elected  principal,  and  accepts.  On  Tuesday  last  the  Associate  Press 
widely  announced,  with  favorable  comment,  the  election  of  Dr  John 
M  Coulter,  president  of  Indiana  University,  to  the  head  of  the  Bay 
View  Summer  University,  and  his  acceptance.  It  is  known  the  matter 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time.  The  election  brings 
together  a  man  whom  president  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  has 
called  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  educator  in  the  West,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  summer  schools  in  this  country  Dr. 
Coulter's  international  reputation  as  a  botanist,  as  well  as  his  success- 
ful management  of  Indiana  University,  and  his  pleasing  personal 
qualities  distinguish  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  college  presidents  Addi- 
tional honors  have  recently  come  to  him  in  the  offered  presidency  of 
Lake  Forest  University,  and  a  reported  $7,000  position  in  Chicago  TJni- 
versity.  At  Bay  View  he  will  be  surrounded  by  a  faculty  of  45  instruc- 
tors, most  of  whom  are  persons  of  assured  reputation,  and  a  large 
attendance  of  students,  after  seeing  the  World's  Fair,  is  anticipated. 
The  past  few  years  Bay  View  has  drawn  unto  itself  wide  popularity  as 
a  watering  place  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  just  above  Petoskey 
The  assembly  there  has  taken  high  rank  and  has  an  attendance  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Dr  Coulter  will  enter  upon  his  duties  this 
ftummer. 
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PERSONRL. 


Geo   H.  Reiboldt  has  charg-e  of  the  Lraurel  schools. 

J  F  Scui,L  is  finishing-  up  his  eleventh  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Rochester  schools. 

O  P  Foreman,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Waveland  schools . 

Anna  Minerva  Ki,ine  is  its  name,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Oliver  Kline 
are  the  happy  parents. 

Dr  John  M.  Coui^TER  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Bay  View 
summer  school.     See  interesting  statement  among  the  business  notices. 

J,  M.  Poguk,  a  State  Normal  man,  has  charge  at  Perkinsville,  and  he 
reports  81  members  in  the  Y.  P.  R.  C,  who  have  read  about  400  books. 

H.  M  Kean,  who  has  charge  at  Ireland,  recently  contributed  a  g-ood 
article  .to  the  Huntingburg  Jndependent  on  **A  Plea  for  Higher  Wag^es 
and  Better  Pay.'' 

r 

Ira  T.  Eaton,  well  known  to  Indiana  teachers,  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  Book  Co  ,  and  has  become  general  ag-ent  for 
the  Werner  Co .,  of  Chicago. 

C.  W.  Burton  is  the  name  of  the  new  principal  of  the  Indiana  Nor- 
mal at  Covington.  L.  N.  Fonts,  the  former  proprietor,  is  still  con- 
nected with  the  school  and  is  vice-president.  The  spring*  term  "will 
open  April  3. 

Geo  F.  Bass,  editor  of  the  School  Room  department  of  the  Journai^ 
and  one  of  the  supervising  principals  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is 
discussing  the  question  of  starting  a  paper  in  the  interest  of  the  Young- 
People's  Reading  Circle. 

D.  H.  Ei*LiS0N,  formerly  superintendent  of  Lawrence  County,  but 
who  is  now  State  Senator,  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the 
last  Legislature.  He  was  able  to  pass  through  the  Senate  every  educa- 
tional bill  he  desired  to  become  law. 

LriLi^iE  J.  Martin,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  hig-b 
school,  is  now  head  of  the  science  department  of  San  Francisco  Girls' 
High  School.  Her  printed  outlines  of  laboratory  work  show  her  a 
leader  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  science . 

J.  Z.  A.  McCaughan,  for  nearly  seven  years  principal  of  the  Amboy 
schools,  has  decided  to  go  to  Bloomington  and  take  a  special  course  in 
history  and  pedagogy.  He  has  been  doing  excellent  work  and  his 
removal  is  greatly  regretted      His  successor  is  Morton  Pearson. 

Dr.  B.  B.  White,  an  educational  leader  and  an  author  whose  works  are 
known  to  every  well-informed  person  in  the  profession,  has  removed 
from  Cincinnati  to  his  old  home  at  Columbus,  O.  He  is  preparing-  to 
publish  a  book  of  greater  professional  value  than  any  hitherto  written 
by  him. 
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W.  B  SiNCi^AiR,  a  graduate  of  Purdue,  two  years  a  student  in  the 
Cook  County  normal,  and  for  eight  years  past  superintendent  of  the 
Stark  County  schools,  has  concluded  to  do  some  institute  work  the  com- 
ing season.  The  Journai^  speaks  from  personal  observation  when  it 
says  that  Mr.  Sinclair  does  excellent  institute  work 

Hervey  D  Vories  has  entered  on  his  new  term  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  The  change  took  place  March  15,  but  it  caused  no 
great  commotion.  When  a  man  succeeds  himself,  the  moving  out  and 
in  makes  but  little  trouble.  W  H  Glasscock  will  continue  as  chief 
clerk,  and  the  work  will  move  on  smoothly  and  promptly  as  of  old. 

Geo  E  Rockwei*L,  48  West  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  has 
been  ai>pointed  State  agent  for  World's  Fair  Hotel  and  Boarding 
Bureau  of  Chicago.  We  know  Mr  Rockwell  personally,  and  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  him  to  persons  who  wish  to  engage  quar- 
ters, eitlier  with  or  without  board.  What  Mr  Rockwell  promises  may 
be  relied  upon. 

W.  H.  Mace,  who  is  now  professor  in  the  history  department  in  Syra- 
cuse University,  New  York,  has  been  engaged  to  go  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Comparative 
Study  of  the  American  and  British  Constitutions. '*  This  is  a  high 
compliment,  and  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  honors  being  conferred 
upon  Hoosier  pedagogues. 

John  M .  Bloss,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  is  now, 
as  will  be  remembered,  Pres  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Oregon,  situated  at  Corvallis  A  recent  letter  states  that  he  is  well 
pleased  with  his  work,  the  State,  and  the  people,  and  that  his  efforts  are 
meeting  with  success,  but  that  he  has  not  forgotten  his  Indiana  friends, 
and  would  be  entirely  grilling  to  transplant  his  work  to  Hoosier  soil. 

Horace  G  Woody,  for  the  past  twelve  years  principal  of  the  Kokomo 
high  school,  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency,  to  take  the 
place  of  superintendent  Cox,  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
The  school  board  did  a  wise  and  just  thing  in  making  this  promotion. 
If  Mr.  Woody  makes  as  good  a  superintendent  as  he  does  principal  of 
high  school,  he  will  soon  stand  alongside  the  best  superintendents  of 
the  state. 

Sheridan  Cox,  after  serving  for  twenty  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  Kokomo  schools,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  present  school  year  During  his  first  year  at  Kokomo  he 
enrolled  500  pupils;  he  has  enrolled  over  2,000  this  year.  This  shows  a 
remarkable  growth.  It  is  only  'just  to  say  that  Supt  Cox  leaves  his 
schools  in  good  condition,  and  that  he  will  carry  with  him  the  kindest 
wishes  and  best  regards  of  a  host  of  friends  The  Journai,  is  not 
informed  as  to  Mr  Cox's  plans  for  the  future,  but  assumes  that  he  will 
continue  to  work  in  the  old  lines 

Charlks  W.  HargitT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D  ,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geol- 
ogy in  the  scientific  department  of   Syracuse   University,   has  been 
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highly  honored.  He  has  an  invitation  to  use  the  Amerioan  table  at  the 
Biolog-ical  station  at  Naples,  Italy,  at  which  place  noted  scientists  from 
every  country  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  orig-inal 
research  and  experimentation  in  biology,  geology,  botany  and  kindred 
subjects  Only  scientists  of  the  highest  order  get  invitations  from  this 
noted  institution.  This  note  is  made  because  Mr  Hargitt  is  an  Indiana 
man  and  was  once  professor  in  Moore's  Hill  College. 

Dr  John  M  CouIvTER  will  resign  the  presidency  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity to  accept  the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest  University,  near  Chicago. 
The  JouRNAi,  said  last  month  that  Pres  Coulter  would  probably  go  to 
Chicago  University,  but  he  has  chosen  the  presidency  of  Lake  Forest. 
This  is  a  very  wealthy  institution,  and  Pres.  Coulter  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  ideas  in  regard  to  higher  education . 
Indiana  can  ill  afiPord  to  lose  such  men  from  its  educational  ranks,  but 
as  yet  it  does  not  feel  able  to  compete  with  an  offer  of  a  $7,000  salary. 
The  JouRNAi,  wishes  Pres.  Coulter  unbounded  success  in  his  new  work, 
and  feels  confident  that  the  Lake  Forest  people  have  made  no  mistake 
in  their  choice  of  a  president. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Farmers'  Guide,  published  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  is  rightly 
named.     If  a  farmer  will  take  it  and  read  it,  he  will  find  it  a  real  guide, 

A  series  of  scenes  in  Hawaii,  showing  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
at  Honolulu,  with  a  portrait  of  the  young  princess,  and  interesting 
descriptive  comment,  will  be  among  the  attractive  features  of  the 
next  number  of  Harper^ s    Wtekly, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Chicago  and  New  York,  announce 
the  publication  of  "The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,"  which  is  the 
result  of  more  than  six  years'  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  literary  and 
primary  experts  who  have  prepared  it. 

Two  Thousand  Drii^i,  Sentences  for  grammatical  analysis,  by 
James  F.  Willis,  of  Philadelphia  These  sentences  are  carefully 
selected  and  classified  under  their  proper  heads.  They  may  be  used 
with  any  text,  as  no  forms  or  examples  are  given. 

Magazine  of  American  History  is  the  name  of  a  monthly  maga- 
zine published  in  New  York  by  the  National  History  Company.  This 
is  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  is  of  special  interest  to  anyone 
teaching  history  or  making  history  a  specialty.     Price,  $4. 

Harper's  Young  People  is  the  best  weekly  paper  for  boys  and  girls 
that  comes  to  our  table  It  contains  matter  that  is  both  interesting 
and  uplifting,  and  will  prove  a  well  spring  of  joy  to  any  well  consti- 
tuted household.    Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

The  Century,  judged  by  its  circulation,  is  the  most  popular  maga- 
zine in  this  country.    A  new  edition  of  5,000  copies  had  to  be  issued  for 
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February.  The  April  number  contains  an  important  article  on  the 
trial  of  theChicag-o  anarchists,  by  the  judge  who  presided.  Century  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Whole  Famii^y,  a  monthly  periodical  in  newspaper  form  as  it 
name  indicates,  contains  something  for  each  member  of  a  family — 
young  and  old  find  something  of  interest  in  each  issue.  The  March 
issue  is  equal  in  interest  to  its  predecessors.  It  is  only  7Scts.  per  year. 
Russell  Pub.  Co.,  Boston. 

Leafi^bts  from  Standard  Authors  — The  little  volume  before  us  is 
made  np  of  prose  paragraphs  from  the  works  of  Francis  Parkman. 
compiled  by  Josephine  E  Hodgdon .  The  work  is  admirably  done,  and 
anyone  reading"  122  pag'es  comprising  the  book  will  have  a  good  idea  of 
the  author  and  his  lucid  style.  The  publishers  are  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
of  Boston . 

The  New  Script  Primer  is  prepared  by  Caroline  A.  Faber.  It  is 
for  youngest  children,  contains  no  printed  words,  and  is  suitably  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  New  words  are  given  slowly  and  only  when 
the  child  is  ready  for  them.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is 
excellent.    Potter  &  Putman,  New  York 

Worthington*8  Illustrated  Magazine  comes  to  hand  with  a  generous 
supply  of  good  thing's  for  the  entertainment  of  its  rapidly  g'rowing' 
circle  of  readers.  The  April  number  of  this  vig'orous  young-  magazine 
is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  published,  its  table  of  contents  showing- 
a  great  diversity  of  material  and  a  most  excellent  list  of  contributors. 

The  Song  Budget,  The  Song  Century  and  The  Song  Patriot 
are  combined  in  one  tastefully  bound  volume  and  issued  by  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  book  contains  patriotic  song's,  song^s  of 
sentiment,  songs  suitable  for  opening*  exercises,  and  must  be  a  great 
help  in  a  school  room.  It  is  neatly  bound,  contains  80  pp.  and  can.  be 
purchased  for  50c. 

The  Ladies*  Home  Journai*  for  April  contains  its  usual  quantity  of 
good  things.  W.  D.  Howells  continues  his  interesting  story,  entitled 
*'The  Coast  of  Bohemia,"  and  Miss  Dickens  gives  more  of  her  remem- 
brances of  her  father.  The  different  departments  devoted  to  the  home 
and  to  the  fashions  are  full,  of  interest  and  value.  It  is  a  most  useful 
home  paper.    $1.00  a  year. 

The  wide  interest  that  has  been  felt  in  the  proposal  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  Boston  to  commemorate  Phillips  Brook's  work  insures  atten- 
tion for  the  reprint  of  the  late  Bishop's  dedicatory  sermon  on  Trinity 
Church,  which  is  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  April.  The 
sermon  in  this  form  reaches  a  wide  audience  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is 
richly  illustrated.  It  is  an  article  which  all  admirers  of  Phillips  Brooks 
will  want  to  read. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  April  is  particularly  rich  in  articles  on  Ameri- 
can subjects.  An  important  chapter  in  Western  history,  written  in  a 
style  which  invests  it  with  all  the  charms  of  romance,  is  the  article  on 
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"Kansas,  1541-1891'*,  contribated  by  ex-Senator  John  James  Ing-alls, 
and  accompanied  by  numerous  jxjrtraits  of  men  who  made  themselves 
famous  in  the  development  of  that  commonwealth.  "The  City  of 
Brooklyn"  is  the  subject  of  a  graphic  article  by  Julian  Ralph  and  is 
very  fully  illustrated  from  drawing's  and  portraits. 

An  Academic  Physioi^ogy  and  Hygiene,  published  in  Boston  by 
Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.  The  authors  are  Orestes  M.  Brands  and 
Henry  C.  Van  Gieson — one  an  experienced  teacher,  the  other  a  grad- 
uate in  medicine  and  surgery.  By  their  joint  authorship  are  secured 
scientific  accuracy  and  pedagogical  adaptation.  The  authors  empha- 
size hygiene,  using  the  anatomy  and  physiology  as  a  means  rather 
than  an  end.  For  a  school  book  this  is  certainly  right.  All  the  various 
phases  of  health  questions  are  treated.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  part  well,     p  p.  401.     Price,  $1. 

Stories  of  Croesus,  Cyrus  and  Babyi^on  taken  from  Herodotus 
have  been  prepared  for  reading  in  the  schools  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  J. 
Church,  M.  A.  "Prof.  Church's  charming  stories  from  the  ancient 
classics  have  established  their  right  to  a  place  among  English  classics 
and  their  special  fitness  for  the  reading  of  young  people  will  be  appre- 
ciated in  every  school  where  knowledge  and  culture  have  the  preference 
above  discipline  and  drill."  Published  by  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 
successors  to  Effingham  Maynard  &  Co.,  New  York. 

England  and  its  Rui,ers,  by  H.  Pomeroy  Brewster  and  George  H. 
Humphrey.  This  is  a  concise  history  of  England  from  the  first  invasion 
by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  book, 
and  one  that  commends  it  as  a  work  of  reference,  is  the  number  of 
tables  it  contains.  There  is  a  table  of  all  the  rulers  who  have  sat  on  the 
English  throne,  while  another  table  gives  their  genealogy.  Another 
table  shows  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  after  Queen  Vic- 
toria, while  the  names  of  the  great  English  universities  with  their  col- 
leges are  so  arranged  in  order  of  their  founding  that  one  can  take  in 
their  general  history  with  little  study.  An  excellent  index  completes 
the  book  and  also  adds  to  its  value.     Chicago:     S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

English  Education  is  the  title  of  a  recent  book  in  the  International 

Educational  Series,    published  by   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New   York. 

Isaac   Sharpless,  president  of    Haverford  College,  spent  the  greater 

part  of  the  winter  of  '90-'91  in  England,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 

study  of  the  English  school  system,  and  gave  special  attention  to  the 

elementary   and   secondary   schools.      This  book  is  the   result   of  his 

observation  and  study.      It  is   full  of  information  that  is  v  iluable  to 

anyone  desirous  of  knowing  the  history  of  education.  England  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  public  education  since  1870,  and  America  can 
study  its  schools  with  profit.  The  following,  taken  from  the  table  of 
contents,  will  indicate  further  the  scope  of  the  book:  History  of  State 
Education  to  1870;  Present  Condition;  Training  of  Teachers;  Sec- 
ondary Education;  The  Great  Public  Schools;  Technical  Education, 
etc.  Then  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  series  is  edited  by  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  and  that  no  book  is  admitted  that  does  not  have  positive  educa- 
tional value. 
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"The  First  Millenniai^  Faith,"  by  the  author  of  '*Not  on  Calvary." 
Bound  in  blue  and  white  cloth,  with  gold  stamping.  Price,  50  cents. 
Saalfield  &  Fitch,  Publishers,  12  Bible  House,  New  York  City.  Much 
that  is  received  as  truth  by  religious  people  is  out  of  joint  with  reason, 
and  with  the  earliest  and  best  type  of  Christianity.  Human  systems 
of  theology  have  covered  over  and  obscured  the  truth.  It  is  refreshing 
to  take  up  such  a  book  as  this  and  trace  the  origin  of  doctrines.  The 
book  attemps  to  solve  many  of  the  deepest  religious  problems. 

A  Supplementary  First  Reader,  prepared  by  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff, 
is  issued  by  the  American  Book  Co.  It  is  designed  for  the  least  read- 
ers, and  is  suited  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  very  young  children. 
Mothers  could  use  it  for  the  after-supper  readings  of  very  little  chil- 
dren, who  could  comprehend  the  stories  and  be  delighted  with  its 
numerous  and  beautiful  illustrations.  Scattered  through  the  entire 
book  are  lessons  in  script,  so  that  the  child  may  learn  to  read  print  and 
script  at  the  same  time.  Published  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York     Price,  25c. 

"The  New  Education"  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  published  by 
Simpson  &  Co.,  841  Broadway,  New  York,  with  W  N.  and  Kudora  ly. 
Hailmann  as  editors.  It  announces  that  its  aim  will  be  "to  unify  all 
the  forces  of  education  and  instruction,  the  teaching  of  the  home,  the 
kindergarten  and  the  school .  It  would  aid  educators  in  every  sphere 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  child."  Those  who  know  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Hailmann  will  not  question  for  a  moment  that  the  paper  will  be 
well  edited.  For  years  they  have  both  been  leaders  among  the  "new 
education"  workers. 

"Columbian  Entertainments,"  by  Miss  Sarah  L.  StocH  ng»  is  one 
of  the  timeliest  books  of  the  year.  In  a  series  of  dramas,  colloquies, 
poems,  tableaux  and  pantomimes,  the  impressive  facts  and  striking  per- 
sonages of  our  colonial  and  national  history  are  graphically  depicted. 
As  an  assistant  to  the  preparation  of  historic  entertainments,  I*  know 
of  nothing  which  can  supply  the  place  cf  these  "Columbian  Entertain- 
ments." It  is  beautifully  printed  and  is  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 
The  volume  will,  doubtless,  prove  a  welcome  one  to  many  and  will  have 
a  value  long  after  the  Columbian  year  is  past.  Price,  $1.  Address  the 
author  at  Moline.  111. 

Messrs  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ,  of  Boston  and  New  York,  have 
compiled  a  new  and  unique  catalogue  for  the  use  of  those  interested  in 
school  libraries  Its  strong  feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  books  listed 
are  wholly  from  those  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of  about 
eight  important  States  for  their  public  school  libraries.  Thus  each 
book  has  the  especial  recommendation  of  having  been  selected  by  com- 
petent authorities,  making  the  catalogue  particularly  desirable  for  the 
use  of  any  one  who  is  choosing  books  for  young  people,  either  for  pub- 
lic, school,  or  home  libraries.  The  publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  catalogue  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  school  libraries. 
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Promethus  Unbound  by  Shki^i^EV  has  been  issued  for  school  use  by 
D.  C  Heath  &  Co  ,  Chicag-o  and  Boston  It  forms  one  of  their  excel- 
lent series  of  Bng-lish  classics  This  is  the  first  attempt  made  to  put  it 
in  suitable  and  comprehensible  form  for  the  student.  Its  thoug-ht  and 
style  are  so  intangible  that  it  has  been  used  very  little  in  the  class- 
room. It  is  edited  by  Vida  D.  Scudder,  M  A  ,  of' Wellesley  Colleg-e, 
An  introduction  discusses  the  different  aspects  of  the  drama,  and  the 
notes  deal  with  sug-g-estions  for  comparative  study  and  with  extracts 
Irom  the  best  criticisms  on  the  poem.  The  binding  and  general  make- 
up of  the  book  are  very  attractive.     Price,  65c. 

Let  Him  First  be  a  Man! — Bssays  chiefly  relating  to  education  and 
culture,  by  W.  H  Venable,  LL  D.,  author  of  "The  Teacher's  Dream,', 
etc.  Dr.  Venable's  book  is  at  once  nutritive  and  stimulant.  Whoever 
supposes  that  a  schoolmaster  must  be  dull,  and  a  treatise  on  education 
prosy,  has  only  to  read  this  volume  to  be  undeceived.  Incidentally,  the 
author  treats  of  what  a  man  is — his  physical  system,  his  mental  possi- 
bilities, and  the  modes  of  realizing  them.  The  treatment,  however,  is 
never  dogmatic,  but  sug'gestive  and  stimulating*.  He  treats  also  of 
g-reat  instructors  and  their  ideas  and  methods — ot  Confucius,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Quintillian,  Groethe  and  Arnold.  He  is  familiar  with  the  best, 
and  <)uotes  from  their  works  and  experiences.  Altogether,  this  is  a 
delig'htful  book  for  the  library,  on  account  of  its  interest  and  beauty, 
wholly  apart  from  its  purpose .  And  those  who  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing will  find  it  an  invaluable  aid.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


LrA  Porte  Training  Schooi*  for  Kindergartners. — For  circulars  or 
information,  address  Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann,  I^a  Porte,  Ind. 

School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learnthe  addr  ess  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence a.nd  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantages  to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.      For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Teachers  desiring  to  spend  their  vacation  profitably,  or  to  eng'ag'e 
perm-anently  in  a  paying  business,  should  read  the  following  testimon- 
ial, and  write  at  once  to  B.  A.  Bullock,  manager,  36  N.  Delaware  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  October  16,  1890. 
B.  A.  Bullock,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — As  an  agent  for  your  Association,  I  have  found  the  work 

of  soliciting  members  congenial,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  come  in 
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contact  with  the  best  business  and  professional  men  of  the  country. 
Having  been  a  teacher  in  and  principal  of  schools  in  Indiana  for  sev- 
eral years  before  taking-  up  your  work  on  commission,  I  am  led  by 
comparison  of  wages  and  earnings  to  state  that  I  have  made  more  in 
one  day  as  an  agent,  than  ever  in  a  week  teaching,  and  much  more  in  a 
week  than  ever  in  a  month  .teaching.  My  first  day's  work  as  an  agent 
made  me  $7.50.     My  average  commissions  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  F.  Watson. 

78  Bradshaw  Street. 


COMPLETE    POETICAL   WORKS   OP    LONGFELLOW,    WHIT- 
TIER,  HOLMES  AND  LOWELL. 


PRIZK  OFPKR  NO    2, 

To  subscribers  for  the  Indiana  Schooi,  Journai,,  for  the  best  essay 
not  exceeding  1,000  words,  on  "How  a  Masterpiece  of  American  Liter- 
ature can  be  used  to  the  Best  Advantage  by  Pupils  in  the  Reading 
Classes  in  Grammar  School  Grades. 

1     A  General  Method. 

2.  The  Application  of  this  Method  to  the  use  of  Longfellow's 
Evangeline 

Any  applicant  for  the  prize  is  at  the  liberty  to  substitute  Whittier's 
Snow-Bound,  Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees,  or  Hawthorne's  Wonder-Book, 
in  place  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

A  copy  of  the  Household  Edition  of  the  poems  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing authors,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes  and  Lowell,  will  be 
given  free  to  that  subscriber  for  the  Indiana  Schooi,  Journai,  who 
sends  to  us  before  May  15  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  indicated  above. 
The  essay  receiving  the  prize  will  be  published  in  this  paper . 

The  books  offered  as  a  prize  contain  the  complete  poetical  works  of 
the  authors,  with  the  exception  of  the  Longfellow  volume,  which  does 
not  contain  the  dramatic  poems  of  the  author 

Address,  The  Indiana  Schooi,  Journai, 

5-lt  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Best  Hair  Dressing 


To  restore 

and  preserve 

the  fullness,  beauty, 

and  color  of  the 

hair  is 


"A  number  of  years  ago,  by  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend,  I  began  to  use  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor  to  stop  the  hair  from  falling  out  and 
prevent  its  turning  gray.  The  first  effects 
were  most  satisfactory.  Occasional  appli- 
cations since  have  kept  my  hair  thick  and  of 
a  natural  color.  I  should  not  think  of  doing 
without  Ayer's  Hair  Vlgor."—H.  £.  Basham, 
McKinney,  Tex. 


r's  Hair  Vigor 

?npared  Ij  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &»  Co.,  Lowell,  Xaw.    Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere. 


Aye 


Summer  Normal  School  at  the  World's  Fair  City 

A  summer  school  will  be  held  at  the  Cook  CoUflty  Normal  SchOOU 

beginning-  Monday,  July  10,  1893,  and  continuing  three  weeks.     Ten 

minutes  from  the  World's  Fair  Grounds.    Morning  sessions  only. 
World's  Fair  afternoons  and  evenings. 

The  Cook  County  Normal  School  Buildings  and  grounds  afford  every 
opportunity  for  convenience  and  comfort  to  teachers  who  desire  to  com- 
bine a  visit  to  the  World's  Fair,  professional  study  under  intelligent 
direction,  and  the  elegance  of  a  mountain  or  seaside  hotel  for  rest  and 
enjoyment. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL— The  members  of  the  faculty  en- 
gaged for  this  Summer  School  are  specialists  of  the  first  order  in  the 
departments  over  which  they  will  have  charge.  No  such  Summer 
School  faculty  was  ever  advertised  before, 

EXPENSE — Teachers  can  be  accommodated  at  the  Boarding  Hall,  if 
two  occupy  a  room,  at  SIO  per  week.  This  hall  will  be  open  from  June 
27,  but  teachers  attending  the  Summer  School  will,  if  they  write  early, 
have  roomx  reserved  for  tkem  during  the  session  of  the  school. 

TUITION — Tuition  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  work  teachers 
desire  to  do  in  any  department,  being  from  $3  to  $15  a  course. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC— The  Thompson  System  of  Drawing  and 
the  Whiting  Public  School  Music  Course  will  be  the  systems  of  draw- 
ing and  music  taught. 

A  lB.rge  circular  is  being-  prepared  which  will  contain  the  syllabi  of  the  different  de- 
partments.   This  will  be  sent  on  re<juef«t. 

THE  FULL  ANNOUNCEMcNT— Do  not  make  anj  arrangements  for  the  sum- 
mer which  will  prevent  you  from  attending  this  school.  For  fnll  information  send  for 
larg-e  circular,  or  write  to 

W.  E.  PULSIFER.  or  E.  E.  SMITH»  Managers. 

4-lt  3  East  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York        86  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Are  You  Boing  to  Visit  the  World's  Fair? 

WANTBD— A  principal  or  teacher  from  erery  school  to  represent  the  I  P  I  ||in;ill 
U^tAl  nn.  (incorporated  under  the  State  laws  of  Illinois)  to  form  «*•  ■»•  mUHIC!" 
nOsol  U0»  clubs  among  tQeir  associates,  teachers  or  fn-ndn  to  Tisitthe  World's 
Fair.  We  will  pay  a  g 'od  salary  for  such  service.  Send  for  our  prospectus  with 
half-tone  tint  pictures  of  the  World's  Fair  building.  3^t 

MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

TRAININe  SCHOOL  FOR  KINDER6ARTNERS. 


4-tf       CORKBSPONDBNCB  InVITBD. 


Addrss  MRS.  E.  L.  FjEILMflNN. 

I.A  PORTE,  IND. 


Witliout  Money  and  Without  Price 


1.  A  $15  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

2*  A  $10  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Thack- 
eray. 

3.  A  $6  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  George 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


[The  following  are  extracts  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice's  article  in  the 
December  Forum  on  the  Indianapolis  schools.  ] 

*  *  *  After  the  children  had  sung*  a  few  little  songs 
the  first  lesson  of  the  day  was  in  order.  This  was  a  lesson 
in  science;  its  subject  was  a  flower.  It  began  with  the 
recitation  of  a  poem.  The  object  of  introducing  these 
poems  into  the  pl^^nt  and  animal  lessons  is  to  inspire  the 
child  with  love  for  the  beautiful,  with  love  for  nature, 
and  with  sympathy  for  all  living  things.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  the  schools  of  Indianapolis  much  more  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  life  of  the  plant  and  the  relation  of  the 
child  to  the  plant  than  upon  its  structure;  and  the  child 
is  taught  rather  how  to  preserve  and  to  protect  it  than 
how  to  dissect  it,  so  that  lessons  upon  plants  (and  ani- 
mals) partake  as  much  of  moral  as  of  science  lessons. 

Before  the  teacher  endeavored  to  bring  out  the  points 
to  which  she  desired  to  direct  the  special  attention  of 
the  class,  the  children  were  urged  to  make  their  own 
unaided  observations  and  to   express   them.      As  each 
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child' was  anxious  to  tell  what  he  had  observed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  plant  itself,  what  he  otherwise  knew  of  it, 
how  it  grew,  where  it  grew,  and  perhaps  some  little 
incident  which  the  flower  recalled  to  him,  the  class  was 
full  of  life  and  enthusiasm.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
bring  the  children  to  the  point  beyond  which  they  could 
not  proceed  unaided.  When  this  point  was  reached  the 
teacher  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  careful  questioning 
led  the  children  to  observe  the  particular  things  to  which 
she  had  decided  to  call  their  attention  that  morning. 
Her  questions  were  not  put  to  individual  children,  but  to 
the  whole  class,  so  that  every  question  might  serve  to 
set  every  pupil  observing  and  thinking.  That  they  did 
observe  and  think  was  shown  by  the  number  of  hands 
that  were  raised  in  answer  to  every  question.  In  all, 
fifteen  minutes  were  devoted  to  this  lesson.  When  the 
science  lesson  was  over,  some  of  the  children  were  called 
to  the  front  of  the  room  to  read;  and  silent'  or  busy 
work  was  assigned  those  remaining  at  their  seats. 

The  book  used  during  this  reading  lesson  was  the 
book  of  nature — the  plant  they  had  just  been  studying. 
The  scene  presented  by  the  happy  little  children  each 
with  a  flower  in  his  hand,  surrounding  the  teacher  who 
was  smiling  upon  them,  was  truly  beautiful.  For  read- 
ing matter  the  children  were  called  upon  for  sentences 
expressing  thoughts  concerning  their  flowers.  The  sen- 
tences were  written  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher,  and 
when  a  number  of  them  had  been  written  the  pupils 
began  to  read  them.  The  children  were  interested 
because  they  -all  took  an  active  part  in  the  lesson  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  They  were  all  observing,  all 
thinking,  they  all  had  something  to  say  and  were  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  had  to  say.  The 
teacher  was  fully  as  enthusiastic  as  her  pupils,  and  as 
much  pleased  as  they  when  the  children  made  a  bright 
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remark.  ,  That,  in  spite  of  her  gentleness,  she  had  them 
completely  under  her  control  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  more  than  willing  to  do  anything  she  asked 
them  to  do.     *    *    * 

Although  the  work  is  rendered  beautiful,  the  final 
results  are  certainly  not  below  the  level  of  those  attained 
at  the  mechanical  schools,  the  useful  being  by  no  means 
neglected.  The  diflFerences  in  this  regard  between 
schools  such  as  those  of  Indianapolis  axjd  schools  of  a 
mechanical  order  are  that  in  the  f oriAer  the  children  learn 
to  think  while  memorizing  facts,  and  that  they  are  edu- 
cated without  being  deprived  of  their  happiness.  Read- 
ing-books are  used  as  well  as  the  book  of  nature,  but*  the 
teachers  endeavor  to  use  these  books  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  child  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  them  as  well  as  an  exercise  in  recognizing 
words.  I  attended  a  lesson  when  the  children  were 
reading  from  the  book  the  story  of  the  snail.  The  pupils 
became  intensely  interested  during  the  lesson,  and  they 
became  interested  simply  because  the  teacher  had  brought 
a  living  snail  to  school  with  her  that  morning  in  order  to 
give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  follow  its  movements 
while  reading  about  it.  The  attention  was  .  absolutely 
perfect.  Phonics  also  are  taught,  but  the  phonic  drill  is 
kept  apart  from  the  reading-lesson. 

In  all  the  work  throughout  the  schools,  whether  the 
subject  be  geography,  history,  language,  or  science,  the 
thought  is  the  main  thing  considered,  purely  mechanical 
cram-work  when  found  being  immediately  stopped  by 
the  superintendents.  In  geography,  the  moulding-board 
is  ever  in  use,  and  occasionally,  though  not  with  suflS- 
cient  frequency,  geographical  excursions  are  taken. 
The  **busy-work"  above  illustrated  is  simple,  because  it 
represents  the  work  of  the  first  school-year,  but  the  idea 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  utilized  in  all  the  grades,  and 
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the  development  of   the  child's   powers  is  thus  at  the 
same  time  beautifully  demonstrated.     *    *    * 

To  speak  in  detail  of  the  philosophy  of  the  work  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools  would  require  a  volume  upon  the 
science  of  education.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  able  to  do  no 
more  than  touch  upon  the  principles  involved.  The 
underlying  principle  is  what  is  known  in  education  as 
the  idea  of  unification,  which  means  the  combination  of 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  so  that  they  may 
acquire  more  meaning  by  being  seen  in  their  relations  to 
one  another.  An  isolated  fact  is  food  for  the  memory 
alone,  and  it  is  only  when  this  fact  is  seen  in  its  rela- 
tions to  other  facts  that  it  becomes  interesting,  and  the 
reasoning  faculties  are  brought  into  play.     *     *     * 

But  unification  in  itself  does  not  make  a  good  school, 
because  it  is  not  the  course  of  studies  but  the  teacher 
that  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  What  uni- 
fication does,  however,  is  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  her  powers.  A  mechanical  curriculum 
exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  teacher  and  does  much  to 
prevent  her  from  rising.  With  the  introduction  of  a 
philosophical  course  of  studies  this  pressure  is  removed; 
but  whether  she  will  rise  and  how  much  she  will  rise 
will  depend  upon  herself  and  upon  the  nature  of  the 
guidance  she  receives  from  others.  The  Indianapolis 
schools,  though  upon  a  rather  high  level,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  among  our  best,  are  not  perfect.  A  perfect 
school  means  a  perfect  teacher,  a  teacher  who  possesses 
a  beautiful  character,  education,  culture  and  great  pro- 
fessional strength.  The  Indianapolis  teacher  is  not 
perfect.  Her  spirit  is  beautiful,  but  her  professional 
strength,  though  it  compares  favorably  with  the  strength 
of  the  best  of  our  teachers,  is  not  yet  great.  The  first 
steps  toward  the  ideal  have  been  made.      The   teacher 
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works  thoughtfully  and  she  has  learned  how  to  render 
instructions  so  interesting"  that  the  child  will  naturally 
attend.  The  ideal,  however,  consists  not  only  in  thus 
securing  the  attention  of  the  child,  but  in  utilizing  the 
attention  to  the  best  possiblei  advantage  $o  that  none  of 
the  energies  of  the  child  shall  be  wasted. 

A  thoroughly  good  lesson  is  a  work  of  art.  To  wit- 
ness one  such  aflFords  as  much  genuine  pleasure  as  a 
performance  by  a  genius  upon  a  musical  instrument.  In 
order  that  a  lesson  may  be  perfect  a  number  of  things 
must  be  observed.  Some  of  these  are,  generally  speak- 
ing—they  are  not  always  necessary — the  following:  first, 
the  aim  of  the  lessons  must  be  clear  and  kept  clearly  in 
mind  throughout  the  lesson,  so  that  each  question  shall 
lead  the  child  nearer  to  the  desired  end ;  secondly,  there 
must  be  a  proper  development,  the  points  must  be 
well  brought  out,  the  essential  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  non-essential ;  and,  thirdly,  the  development 
must  be  followed  by  a  drill  so  that  the  points  which  have 
been  developed  may  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  If  a  lesson  fail  in  any  of  these  points  the 
energies  of  the  child  will  not  be  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage.  Furthermore,  the  pupil  must  be  led  to  com- 
pare and  classify  facts  intelligently  and  to  apply  princi- 
ples after  they  have  been  gained;  in  other  words,  the 
inductive  and  deductive  processes  must  be  applied  in 
their  proper  places.  The  teacher  plays  upon  far  the 
most  delicate  instrument  in  existence— the  human  mind. 
To  touch  the  proper  chord  with  every  question  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Simply  to  hear  chil- 
dren recite  lessons  that  they  have  learned  from  a 
text-book  is  the  music  of  an  organ-grinder.     *    *    * 

Considering  education  from  the  broader  side,  unifica- 
tion appears  to  be  the  proper  basis  for  a  philosophical 
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development  of  the  mind.  But  here  again  perfection 
can  be  sought  but  never  be  reached.  To  unify  to  per- 
fection is  as  difficult  as  to  teach  to  perfection.  To  unify 
the  proper  studies,  not  to  force  and  overdo  unification, 
because  unification  in  general  is  a  good  thing,  are  mat- 
ters attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties.  And 
before  perfection  can  be  thought  of  a  third  point  must  be 
considered,  namely,  perfection  in  consecutiveness.  To 
teach  well  is  one  thing,  to  unify  properly  another,  and 
to  prepare  a  course  of  studies  in  a  manner  which  shall 
secure  the  gradual  development  of  the  powers  of  the 
child,  which  shall  guard  against  covering  the  same 
ground  over  and  over  again  and  against  skipping  any 
links  in  the  chain  is  a  third.  The  educators  of  Indian- 
apolis are  working  in  the  proper  direction;  they  have 
already  accomplished  much  and  they  will  accomplish 
more.  Everything  will  never  be  done,  the  ideal  will 
never  be  reached. 


NOTES  ON  THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 


ERASTUS  TEST. 


For  some  years  I  had  had  occasion  to  believe  that  the 
smoking  habit  of  the  younger  members  of  my  classes  was 
having  an  injurious  effect  upon  them.  No  effort,  how- 
ever, to  tabulate  results,  was  made  until  last  year.  It 
was  often  difficult  to  find  the  whole  truth  in  every  case, 
but  careful  inquiry  and  close  observation  gave  me  what 
I  regard  as  the  facts  in  relation  to  47  boys  who  passed 
over  the  work  of  the  year. 

These  are  classified  as  (1)  habitual  smokers,  (2) 
occasional  smokers,  (3)  non-smokers.  None  of  the  habit- 
ual smokers  used  less  than  3  cigars  or  cigarettes  a  day. 
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while  some  used  as  high  as  30  cigars  a  week  or  from  12 
to  20  cigarettes  a  day.  None  were  put  down  as  occasional 
smokers  who  smoked  oftener  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
of  the  47  whose  habit  in  regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  was 
carefully  ascertained,  25. were  smokers  and  22  did  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form.  A  few  of  the  smokers  had  the  chew- 
ing habit  also.  Of  the  25  smokers  7  were  occasional 
users  of  the  weed  and  18  habitual  users.  Of  the  7 
occasional  smokers  all  passed  the  year's  work;  3  with  a 
grade  A,  4  with  grade  BT.  Of  the  18  habitual  smokers 
not  one  passed  with  A  grade  and  only  6  with  grade  B. 
The  remaining  12  failed  to  pass.  Three  of  them  have  a 
record  C  and  9  of  D.  Of  the  22  non-users  of  tobacco  all 
passed  into  the  freshman  class,  13  with  the  grade  A,  and 
9  with  grade  B.  Two  of  the  three  smokers  in  grade  A 
did  not  smoke  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and  the  other 
one  **about  twice  a  month."  As  to  natural  abrlity  there 
seemed  to  be  but  little  difference  between  the  smokers 
and  non-smokers.  The  difference  in  results  with  the  two 
sections  seemed  to  depend  (1)  on  difference  in  power  to 
stick  to  Uudjfy  (2)  on  difference  in  memory  (3)  on  difference 
in  power  of  generalization.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  idlest  students  were  the  users  of  tobacco. 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  use  of  tobacco  made  them 
idlers;  they  may  have  been  idlers  before  they  formed  the 
tobacco  habit. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  smokers  were  those  who 
lounged  on  the  street  corners,  who  visited  most,  and 
received  company  most  frequently;  in  fact,  were  always 
restless  and  seeking  some  form  of  excitement.  They 
were  absent  on  account  of  sickness  oftener  than  others, 
and  were  usually  the  tardy  ones.  Some  of  the  smokers 
were  among  the  readiest  to  grasp  a  new  idea  when  pre- 
sented, but   they  seemed  unable  to  keep  the  idea  in  its 
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proper  relation  to  associated  ideas,  and,  therefore  would 
soon,  lose  hold  of  it.  The  grading  was  on  the  scale 'of 
100  for  perfect  work;  A  being  80  or  above,  B  from  70  to 
80,  C  from  60  to  70,  and  D  for  work  grading  below  60. 

The  simple  conclusion  I  draw  from  my  observation  is, 
that  the  boy,  who  at  the  age  of  15  years,  is  in  the  habit 
of  smoking  from  6  to  12  cigarettes  a  day,  cannot  be 
expected,  to  make  a  successful  student  in  a  school  of 
technology. 

Purdue  University,  Jan.  1^93. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Tarnby  Campbell,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School.] 

Biography  work  should  be  continued  from  its  begin- 
ning in  the  primary  grade  through  the  entire  history 
work.  In  the  purely  primary  phase  it  may  constitute 
the  only  line  of  historical  work.  As  some  other  element 
or  unit  is  made  the  main  line,  the  biography  side,  will 
become  secondary,  but  it  should  not  be  dropped  entirely. 
Through  the  study  of  the  community  and  the  nation  it 
still  has  its  place,  but  lessons  of  this  kind  occur  less 
frequently. 

The  second  historical  unit  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  is 
the  community — the  individual  the  simplest,  the  commu- 
nity a  little  more  difficult,  and  the  nation  the  completest, 
most  difficult.  The  community  which  is  p'sychologically 
nearest  the  child  (as  well  as  geographically  nearest  him) 
is  the  one  in  which  he  finds  his  own  life  and  experiences; 
it  is  the  one  including  his  own  home.  The  fact  that  he 
has  been  living  in  this  community  for  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years  and  his  daily  life  is  still  a  part  of  its  life,  make 
him  able  to  trace  in  this  the  five  great  phases  of  life; 
that  is,  he  has  the  material  at  hand  for  finding  that  the 
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life  of  the  people  in  his  neighborhood  is  made  up  of  par- 
ticipation in  school  (or  education)  social  life,  business, 
church  and  State  (or  government.) 

Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  one  of  the  institu- 
tions, business  probably,  is  first  taken  for  definite  study. 
All  the  different  phases  of  business  the  neighborhood 
affords,  are  talked  of,  all  buying  and  selling  as  related 
to  the  business,  different  kinds  of  communication  and 
transportation  also  in  the  same  relation.  Henceforth 
the  term  business  has  a  fuller  meaning.  He  is  led  to  con- 
sider the  social  life  and  in  this  he  finds  the  family  itself, 
all  forms  of  etiquette,  as  the  recognition  of  friends, 
calling  and  visiting,  help  in  sickness  or  trouble,  and  even 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  dress  itself.  What  would 
be  left  if  the  social  side  of  this  community  life  could  be 
lifted  out?  The  neighborhood  itself  would  be  destroyed 
if  any  one  of  these  five  fundamental  phases  were  to  be 
removed. 

The  pupil  sees  also  the  educational  facilities  of  this 
unit.  It  may  be  the  school  is  the  main  one.  He 
should  find  its  purpose,  how  it  is  supported,  the  oflScers 
connected  with  it  and  their  duties.  He  should  also  see 
what  are  some  of  the  main  requirements  in  any  school  in 
order  for  it  to  do  the  work  it  proposes  to  do.  There 
may  be  in  his  neighborhood  a  literary  or  musical  society. 
If  so,  its  relation  to  the  educational  life  should  be  seen. 
The  church  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  If  there 
are  different  denominations,  the  great  point  is  to  see 
toward  what  end  they  are  all  working  and  the  means 
employed.  • 

In  his  study  of  the  institution  of  government  as  it  is 
in  his  neighborhood,  he  should  see  the  necessity  for  such 
a  thing.  He  easily  sees  that  the  presence  of  a  bad  man 
in  a  community  makes  such  a  thing  necessary,  for  the 
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preservation  of  society  if  for  nothing-  else.  He  should 
also  see  that  if  all  people  were  well  disposed,  good  peo- 
ple, even  then  it  is  necessary.  The  neighborhood  needs 
its  roads  kept  up  or  streets  improved;  it  needs  school 
houses  and  teachers,  and  many  things  of  common  interest 
that  no  one  individual  can  attend  to,  has  no  right  to 
attend  to  unless  such  is  delegated  to  him  by  the  whole 
people  who  are  to  be  benefited  and  who  must  pay  the 
expense.  The  pupil  will  find  who  are  th^  officers  in  the 
community,  how  elected  and  for  how  long  and  their 
duties.  He  will  also  find  the  community  has  a  voice  in 
the  government  of  a  larger  whole,  the  details  of  which 
must  be  left  for  the  present.  The  study  of  this  institu- 
tion in  his  community  should  impress  him  witlji  his  own 
privileges  and  duties  regarding  it. 

It  may  require  a  year  to  do  this  work  on  the  home 
committee.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  pupil  should  see 
there  are  five  phases  of  life  and  activity  and  only  five; 
he  will  see,  partially  at  least,  the  meaning  of  institu- 
tional life;  the  inter-dependence  of  institutions — nothing 
can  seriously  affect  one  without  this  effect  being  seen  in 
each  of  the  others;  he  sees  that  institutions  are  not  one 
thing  and  people  another — people  are  not  here  and  insti- 
tutions there — but  that  institutions  are  phases  of  the 
people's  very  life  and  being  and  neither  could  exist  with- 
out the  other. 

As  to  what  communities  should  be  studied  after  the 
one  at  home  there  may  be  just  variance  of  opinion.  Let 
me  simply  make  a  few  suggestions.  We  are  to  keep  in 
mind  that  each  phase  or  division  of  any  subject  is  pre- 
paratory to  the  next.  In  our  common  schools*all  that  is 
attempted  in  the  grades  is  United  States  History,  and 
this  is  as  much  as  can  be  done.  This  work  on  commit- 
tees,   then,   not   only   precedes   the  work  in  which   the 
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nation  is  the  unit,  but  in  which  it  is  the  nation  of  the 
United  States.  It,  then,  is  the  preparation  for  the 
study  of  institutional  life  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
.  mimities  or  neighborhoods  that  furnish  a  good  basis  for 
such  study  are  a  typical  one  in  Spain,  one  in  France,  one 
in  Holland,  and  two,  probably,  in  England,  all  about  the 
time  of  1492.  (Since  the  English  planted  two  distinctive 
sets  of  ideas  at  Plymouth  Rock  and  Jamestown,  two 
corresponding  English  communities  might  be  taken.) 

If  one  or  two  years  were  put  on  such  a  study  before 
taking  up  distinctively  United  States  history  those 
first  settlements  would  mean  infinitely  more  to  the 
pupil.  New  Amsterdam  would  be  to  him  a  resetting  of 
Dutch  ideas  of  business,  church.  State,  social  life  and 
education.  The  pupil  would  see  in  the  settlements  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock  just  what  kind  of  insti- 
tutional life  to  expect.  He  would  be  able  to  interpret 
the  conflicts  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch  as  would 
be  impossible  without  previous  study  of  a  typical  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  community  of  four  hundred  years  ago. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  the  settlements  made  in 
Canada  and  tne  Mississippi  valley  and  in  Florida. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  Spanish  life  of  four 
hundred  years  ago  the  lives  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
might  profitably  be  taken.  Certainly  a  description  of 
the  Alhambra  and  all  that  it  signifies  of  Spanish  life 
would  be  helpful.  Then  the  particulars  of  its  final  sur- 
render by  Boabdil  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  would 
impress  Spanish  ideas  as  probably  few  other  events  of 
that  period  will  do.  All  the  story  of  the  life  in  some 
selected  community  emphasized  by  one  or  two  biogra- 
phies, and  descriptions  of  a  very  few  striking  places  and 
events,  will  certainly  help  the  pupil  to  a  fair  idea  of  the 
ideas  of  living*  the  Spaniards  carried  with  them  wher- 
ever they  went. 
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The  biography  work  should  be  continued,  but  it  will 
be  found  profitable  to  take  fewer  persons  than  hereto- 
fore and  put  the  main  stress  of  the  work  upon  the  com- 
munities. Such  a  study  of  the  other  three  communities 
as  well  as  of  the  one  used  for  illustration  would  cer- 
tainly furnish  a  good  basis  for  the  study  of  the  next 
historical  unit,  the  nation,  and  also  for  the  particular 
nation  to  be  taken  at  first,  the  United  States. 


WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 


'*This  class  balongfs  to  6  yr  but  fourth  reader  is 
better  than  fifth  for  them.     Fifth  too  stout" 

**lst  year  pupils  are  small  and  do  not  come  regular 
hence  cannot  do  work  satisfactory."  - 

*'The  black  board  should  be  repainted  as  it  is  nearly 
worn  through.  Some  of  the  seats  are  loose,  and  should 
be  fasened  down." 

'*This  school  has  been  managed  by  a  very  poor  class 
of  Teachers,  and  is  in  very  bad  shape  for  to  pass  examin- 
ations." 

^*My  classes  in  Physiology  was  not  up  with  the  work 
Also  my  H  Geog.  class." 

**The  bi-Monthly  examination  questions  were  well 
adopted  to  different  grades,  but,  owing  to  the  backward- 
ness of  some  grades,  used  only  apart  of  some  lists, 
complying  with  regulations  as  nearly  as  possible  in  using 
the  questions  which  pretain  to  the  Am't.  of  work  the 
class  has  been  able  to  canvas,  substituting  others  to  fill 
out  the  list." 

**Then,  too,  some  of  the  teachers  are  using  *compleet' 
text  books  in  certain  'classes  respectfully.'  Others  are 
using  the  *Grubb  method'  of  teaching  number.     In  soffle 
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schools  *verry  many  of  the  schoUars'  are  spoken  of  for 
certain  reasons.  They  reported  frequently  that  certain 
work  was 'to  difficult,  or  time  to  limited,'  or  a  similar 
use  of  the  word  *to.'  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  they  were  doing  with  Local  Geography,  one  teacher 
explains  why  she  does  not  teach  it  as  *Tis  impossible  to 
teach  local  geography  without  a  map  of  some  kind.'  " 

The  points  above  given  were  selected  from  one  set  of 
reports  from  the  teachers  of  a  certain  county  to  the 
superintendent.  While  there  were  many  errors  I  have 
not  stated  here,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  there  were 
many  excellent  reports  among  them.  So  I  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  entering  a  wholesale  complaint 
aguinst  the  teachers  in  the  district  and  village  schools 
either  of  the  State  or  of  any  particular  county.  But 
such  errors  as  noted  were  far  too  frequent  to  come  from 
a  body  of  teachers  in  one  of  the  best  educational  counties 
in  the  State.  This  state  of  affairs  has  not  come  from 
the  superintendent's  reckless  granting  of  licenses.  On 
the  resignation  of  a  certain  teacher  this  winter,  there 
was  not  another  one  in  the  county  holding  license  to  fill 
the  vacancy.     So  much  in  explanation. 

These  things  taken  as  indications  of  what  the  teachers 
are  doing  are  serious.  But  it  is  urged  that  these 
teachers  know  better  than  these  errors  indicate.  That 
Yfhiit  fourteen  per  cent,  of  them  misspelled*the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  teaching,  they  all  know  how  to 
spell  it — it  was  just  an  oversight;  that  while  quite  a 
number  failed  to  answer  a  set  of  general  questions  and 
to  give  their  programs,  they  could  easily  have  done  so — 
as  of  course  they  knew  the  answers  and  they  had  pro- 
grams; that  while  many  began  sentences  without  capi- 
tals and  many  more  closed  them  without  periods,  they 
all  knew  sentences  should  have  them;  that  the  trouble  is 
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not  in  what  they  know^  but  they  are  only  a  little  careless 
in  what  they  do.  Let  us  see.  This  .report  was  one  of 
the  few  reports  which  are  required  to  be  handed  in  each 
year.  Are  the  chances  not  in  favor  of  each  teacher's 
putting  his  most  careful .  work  on  these  reports,  at  least 
as  careful  as  he  is  accustomed  to  gfive  to  his  work?  Are 
the  chances  not  in  favor  of  these  reports  being  fully  as 
neat  and  accurate  as  the  school  work  done  when  only 
pupils  are  present  to  judge  its  merits?  More  than  that, 
any  teacher  who  does  careful,  systematic,  accurate  work 
in  his  school,  will  send  in  just  such  a  report  to  the 
superintendent,  and  when  carelessly  written,  badly 
punctuated  and  spelled,  and  poorly  composed  reports 
come  in,  they  are  indicative  of  the  general  habit  of 
thought  and  work  of  the  teacher.  Slovenly  work  sent 
to  the  superintendent  indicates  slovenly  work  in  the 
school.  To  be  sure  a  neat,  accurate  report  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  similar  work-  in  the  school,  as  the 
report  may  be  the  supreme  effort  of  the  teacher. 

These  things  do  not  indicate  that  the  teacher  is  care- 
less in  regard  to  capitals,  punctuation  and  language 
only.  *'He  who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all"  is 
the  old  statement  of  this  truth.  Teachers  who  are  neg- 
ligent in  these  particulars  are  likely  to  be  careless  in 
regard  to  holding  pupils  to  their  best  work  in  regard  to 
habits  of  industry,  promptness,  neatness,  accuracy,  etc., 
in  all  work.  Habits  of  carelessness  show  themselves  in 
many  ways  where  we  least  think,  and  any  one  before  a 
child  for  seven  months  of  the  year  has  no  right  to  do 
this  kind  of  work. 

If  the  mistakes  are  the  result  of  ignorance  instead  of 
carelessness,  there  is  little  else  to  be  said.  It  is  often 
better  for  the  child  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  person 
who  is  daily  striving  to  live  up  to  his  truest,  best  light, 
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than  to  be  under  a  careless,  negligent  one,  wHo,  on  the 
whole,  may  reach  a  little  higher  standard. 

What  is  to  put  our  common  schools  on  a  higher  plane? 
What  is  the  remedy? 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[Conducted  by  GsoROsFi  Bass,  Surpervisin^  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools  ,] 


A  GRAMMAR  LESSON. 


The  class  we  heard  in  this  lesson  will  enter  the  high 
school  next  September.  They  had  studied  mode  two 
years  previous  to  this,  but  in  a  * 'formal"  way.  They 
were  now  to  make  a  deeper  study  of  it,  so  the  teacher 
informed  us. 

The  teacher  began  the  lesson  by  asking  what  mode  is. 
The  answer  given  was:  **Mode  is  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  verb  to  denote  the  manner  of  the  action  or  being 
spoken  of.'* 

We  were  ready  to  express  pur  horror  of  such  a  jumble 
as  this,  but  the  teacher  did  not  seem  disturbed  in  the 
least,  and  we  immediately  scored  one  against  him  because 
he  was  not  disturbed.  But  since  looking  into  the  gram- 
mar book  used  in  that  school  and  recalling  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  had  previously  studied  mode  in  a  formal  way, 
we  can  see  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher  in  immediately 
asking  this  question:  **Is  mode  external  or  internal?" 
The  pupil  he  named  to  answer  this  question  arose  and 
said:  *'I  don't  know  what  you  mean."  It  takes  courage 
to  say  that  to  a  teacher  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  this 
pupil  say  it.  The  teacher  manifested  no  surprise  at 
such  an  expression  of  inability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
what,  to  him,  was  very  plain.  He  said:  **I  have  in  my 
mind  a  beautiful  picture.      If  I  were  an  artist  I  might 
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take  my  brush  and  paint  that  picture  upon  canvas.  It 
would  then  be  external;  before,  it  was  internal."  '*0, 
I  see,"  said  the  pupil.  **Well,  then,  I  think  mode  is  both 
internal  and  external." 

The  teacher  then  asked  the  class  to  think  about  the 
internal  mode.  He  then  asked  the  pupils  to  decide  to 
which  element  of  the  thought  mode  belongs.  The  pupils 
had,  in  a  previous  grade,  studied  the  thought  expressed 
by  the  sentence.  They  had  found  that  in  the  thought 
there  are  always  three  elements,  viz. :  that  about  which 
we  think,  that  which  we  think  about  it,  and  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  thinking  the  last  element  as  belonging  to  the 
first.  They  had  named  them  respectively:  Thought 
subject,  thought  predicate  and  judging  act.  Let  us  not 
quarrel  yrith  them  about  their  names,  but  hear  them 
through. 

The  teacher's  question  as  to  which  one  of  these  ele- 
ments mode  belongs  pushed  them  further  into  the  subject 
than  they  had  ever  been.  Some  jumped  at  a  conclusion 
and  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  subject;  others  said  pred- 
icate, and  still  others  said  judging  act.  The  easiest 
thmg  to  do  just  here  is  to  tell  the  pupil  which  of  the 
'three  answers  is  correct,  but  there  is  no  culture  in  it  for 
the -pupils. 

The  teacher  gave  the  following  sentences:  This 
object  may  be  brittle.  This  object  is  brittle.  "What 
are  the  elements  of  thought  that  gave  rise  to  the  first 
sentence?"  asked  the  teacher.  The  answer  was:  The 
object  in  your  hand,  the  attribute  brittleness,  and  the. 
act  of  your  mind  in  thinking  brittleness  of  the  object. 
T. — '*In  the  second  sentence?"  P. — **The  same  elements 
as  in  the  first."  Another  pupil  thought  that  they'were 
not  precisely  the  same.  He  said  the  subject  and  predi- 
cate are  exactly  the  same,  but  that  there  is  a  difference 
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in  the  judging  act.  He  was  asked  to  explain.  He  said 
that  in  the  first  sentence  you  think  it  possible  for  the 
object  to  be  brittle,  but  in  the  second  you  have  decided 
that  it  is  brittle.  After  some  questioning  and  discussing 
by  pupils  and  teacher  th^y  all  seemed  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  which  they  had  called  internal  mode 
belongs  to  the  act  oi  the  mind  in  thinking  the  * 'thought- 
predicate"  of  the  "thought-subject."  Just  here  some 
one  remarked  that  the  mode  we  are  discussing  seems  to 
be  '*how  we  think  a  thing."  **Yes,"  said  the  teacher; 
'*it  does  seem  so."  **But,"  continued  the  pupil,  **our 
book  says,  on  page  72,  that  mode  is  a  modification  of  the 
verb  to  express  the  manner  of  action  or  being  spoken  of." 
The  class  eagerly  opened  their  books  to  the  page 
referred  to,  and  sure  enough  so  it  was.  The  teacher 
knew  what  was  there  before  they  turned  to  it.  He 
showed  no  surprise,  but  quietly  asked  them  to  turn  to 
page  76,  art.  54.  Here  it  stated  that  mode  expresses  the 
manner  of  the  assertion.  Some  seemed  puzzled.  One  sug- 
gested that  the  author  seems  to  have  changed  his  mind. 
Another  said  that  she  thought  in  the  first  statement  he 
did  not  mean  what  he  said.  She  was  asked  to  give  a 
reason  for  her  conclusion.  She  said  that  we  had  found 
by  experience  that  the  last  statement  is  the  truth,  while 
the  other  is  not. 

Another  pupil  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
author  makes  mode  a  form  only.  But  another  remarked 
that  the  author  recognizes  something  besides  form,  for  he 
says  that  mode  expresses  manner  of  the  assertion.  *  'Now, ' ' 
said  she,  **this  manner  of  asserting  is  the  internal  mode 
about  whicli  we  are  talking."  *'Yes,  it  does  seem  so," 
said  the  teacher. 

How  much  better  this  search  for  the  truth  is  than  the 
teacher's  telling  the  children  that  the  author  of  the  book 
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is  wrong  and  that  he  must  know  very  little  about  gram- 
mar! When  we  hear  a  teacher  thus  criticising-  an 
author,  we  wonder  what  kind  of  a  book  he  would  make. 

Th«  teacher  now  asked  the  following  questijDns: 
**How  many  modes  are  there?"  Four  was  the  universal 
answer.  ** Which  modes  are  you  thinking  of?"  They 
had  given  the  answer  without  thinking  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  discussing  the  internal  modes.  But  after 
thinking  a  moment  they  again  said  four.  One  pupil 
said  that  as  each  form  mode,  expresses  an  internal  that 
there  must  be  four  of  each  kind.  T. — * 'Might  there 
not  be  more  than  four  internal  modes?"  P. — "There 
should  not  be  more."  T. — ''Examine  the  verbs  in  the 
following:  I  learn;  learn;  if  I  learn;  I  may  learn;  lean 
learn;  I  must  learn;  I  should  learn;  I  would  learn." 
After  the  pupil  had  thought  them  all  over,  the  teacher 
said:  "How  many  different  manners  of  assertion  have  you 
found?"  All  agreed  that  there  are  eight.  A  little 
further  thought  showed  that  there  are  still  other  "man- 
ners  of  asserting"  and,  consequently,  many  modes  of 
thinking. 

They  then  began  examining  the  changes  in  the  verb  in 
order  to  express  these  different  modes.  It  would  make 
this  paper  too  long  to  give  this  in  detail.  They  saw  that 
the  four  form-modes  were  used  to  express  all  the  "inter- 
nal" modes  that  are  possible. 

While  we  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  this  lesson,  we  all  agree  that  the  pupils  have  been  led 
to  do  some  good  thinking. 

DON'TS  FOR  THE  READING  CLASS. 


BY  CAROLINE  B.    LE  ROW. 


Don't  let  pupils  get  the  idea  that  punctuation  points 
are    wholly    intended    as   helps  to  reading.      Next   to 
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^.  ^  clevotion  to  words  without,  regard  to  their  sense  or 

^>   the  most  detrimental   thing*  to  good   reading*  is 

^^^6txtion  to  marks  of  punctuation.      It  is  not  true  that 

"the  voice  should  be  kept  up  at  a  comma  and  dropped  at 

a  period.'*     The  reverse  is  very  often  the  case.     In  the 

simple  sentences,  formed  on  purpose  for  the  beginner  to 

read,  it  is  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  voice  drops  at  the 

period.      It  is  also  true  that  in  sentences  still  simple, 

yet  a  little  more  elaborate,  in  which  two  clauses  occur 

separated  by  a  comma,  as  a  rule,  the  voice  is  kept  up  at 

the  comma.     These  two  kinds  of  sentences  are  invented 

for  the  use  of  young  readers  and  represent  one  complete 

idea  or  two  parts  •  of  one  idea.      The  punctuation  is  as 

simple  as  the  rhetoric,  and  the  instruction,  concerning 

the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice,  quite  correct. 

The  trouble  begins  when  more  intricate  sentences  are 
read  and  where  the  emphasis  does  not  necessarily  come 
at  the  end, — upon  the  last  word, — as  is  usually  the  case 
in  primary  readers.      The  child  taught  to  believe  that 
**the  voice  should  always  be  kept  up  at  the  comma,'*  etc., 
reads  accordingly  and  with  a  total  sacrifice  of  meaning. 
In  general,  attention  should  not  be  directed  to  punctua- 
tion points.      Like  words  they  are  but  means  to  an  end, 
and  even  of  far  less  consequence  than  words.     They  are 
to  an  idea  what  the  track  is  to  the  car  that  runs  upon  it. 
They  should  be  regarded  only  as  helps  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  thought,  showing  the  division  between  ideas, 
whether    a     sentence     is      affirmative,      interrogative, 
exclamatory,    quoted,   or  otherwise.      The  same  set  of 
words   may   be   read  as  a  statement,  a  question,  or  an 
expression  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  the  punctuation 
point  that   we  can   be   sure  of  the   author's   meaning. 
This  is  what  pupils  should  be  made  to  understand,  and 
beyond  this  should  not  depend  upon  punctuation  for  help 
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in  reading".  The  rhetorical  pause  is.  the  most  valuable 
^of  all,  yet  it  is  not  indicated  to  the  eye.  It  is  the  pause 
required  by  the  sense;  the  pause,  for  emphasis,  after  the 
subject  of  a  sentence,  etc.,  where  separation  of  the 
words,  grammatically,  or  by  punctuation  points,  would 
be  entirely  incorrect.  It  is  recognized  only  by  the 
thought,  and  will  never  be  so  recognized  by  the  pupil 
who  reads  only  words  and  points  of  punctuation. .  Speech 
is  punctuated  only  by  pause  and  inflection.  It  would  be 
well  if  some  reading  lessons,  especially  for  beginners, 
could  be  printed  without  points,  merely  spaces  between 
sentences,  that  the  entire  attention  could  be  given  to  the 
thought  to  be  expressed.  Punctuation  should  never  be 
taught  as  a  thing  important  in  itself,  and  should  be 
learned  from  observation  and  as  need  arises,  from  time  to 
time,  for  its  use,  never  as  a  separate  and  important 
branch  of  instruction. — The  School  Journal,. 


LEND  A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  £.  E.  Olcott.] 


^^Look  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Irook  out  and  hot  in ; 
I^end  a  hand." 


NUMBER  STORIES. 


As  stated  in  a  previous  article,  these  stories  are  help- 
ful as  exercises  in  number  ;  in  language — filling  blanks 
and  copying  accurately  being  the  simplest  form  of  such 
work — and  in  reading. 

Pupils  need  practice  in  dealing  with  concrete  numbers. 
Busy  teachers  need  such  stories  * 'ready-made,"  for  there 
is  no  time  during  school  hours  to  **evolve  them  from 
one's  inner  consciousness,"  and  after  school  the  time  is 
often   better  spent  in  recuperating  exhausted  energies. 
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^n  most  of   the  following  stories  the  abstract  form   is 
placed  first,  the  pupils  fill  the  blanks  by  referring-  to  it. 

I. a.     3  +  4=  ?    Clara  had  i^  dolls  and  Mary  had  i^. 

'^^'h.    had -dolls. 
^«        7  +  2=?      John  spent  —  cents  for   candy   and   — 

■ 

ce^ts   for  nuts.     He  spent  —  cents  for  both. 

^-- — a.     8  —  6=?     I  had  —  plums  and  ate  — .     I  had 

^  I^l-ums  left. 

10 — 7  =  ?    A  hen  sat  on  — eggs,  —  hatched,  the 

/  ^x*^  were  broken.     —  eggs  were  broken. 

vSX. — a.     3x4  =  ?    One  dog  has  —  feet.     —  dogs  have 

-^  ieet. 
J.    3x2  =  ?     Oranges  cost  2  cents  each.      3  oranges 

cost  —  cents. 

IV.— a.  6-^2=?  —  mittens  make  a  pair.  Tom  had 
6  mittens.     He  had  —  pairs. 

i.  12"*-3  =  ?  Dick  had  12  cents.  Cakes  cost  3  cents 
each.    He  bought  —  cakes  for  —  cents. 

v.— a.  ^  of  12=?  Mary  had  half  a  dozen  chickens 
and  sold  — .     She  had  —  chickens  left. 

J.  iof9  —  2  +  1  =  ?  iof9  ducks  were  on  the  pond. 
—  of  them  went  to  the  shore.  —  ducks  went  back  on 
the  pond  again.     Then  there  were  —  ducks  on  the  pond. 

VI.— 1,  Maud  and  May  were  making  paper  dolls. 
Maud  said:  "I  have  two  dolls,  May;  how  many  have 
you?"  *'I  have  three  times  as  many  as  you,"  said  May. 
May  had  —  dolls. 

2.  **This  box  will  be  the  school  house,  Maud.  We 
will  send  all  of  our  dolls  to  school."     —  dolls  went  to 

school. 

3.  After  school  May  took  one-half  of  the  dolls  for  a 

walk.    May  took  —  dolls,  and  —  dolls  were  left  at  home. 

4.  Maud  made  paper  cakes  for  the  dolls  that  were 
left  at  home.  She  made  three  cakes  for  each  doll.  She 
made  —  cakes  for  all  of  the  dolls. 
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VII. — 1.  Susie,  Clara,  Mary  and  Dora  had  12  shells 
apiece.  Their  teacher  said:  **You  may  put  them  in 
boxes,  the  same  number  in  each  box,  then  you  may  write 
a  story  about  them." 

2.  ^  This  was  Susie's  story:  **I  have  two  boxes  with 
i^l  shells  in  each  box,  because  there  are  2  ^*-— *^  in  12." 

3.  Clara's  story  was:  **I  have  3  boxes  with —  shells 
in  each,  because  there  are  3  —  in  12." 

4.  Mary  wrote:  **I  have  4  boxes  with  — shells  in 
each  box,  because  there  are  4  —  in  12." 

5.  Dora  had:  ''I  have  6  boxes  with  —  shells  in  each^ 
because  there  are  6  —  in  12." 


MORE  ABOUT  SPIDERS. 


Am6ng  the  laws  of  memory, perhaps  none  are  so  impor- 
tant in  primary  grades  as  vividness  of  impression  and  repe- 
tition.    Happy  the  teacher  who  is  skillful  in  using-  them. 

When  Miss  A brought  the  live  spider   to   the  class 

and  lead  the  little  folks  to  count  its  legs  and  search  for 
its  eyes,  she  purposely  took  advantage  of  the  vividness  of 
impression.  She  was  not  unmindful  of  the  law  of  repeti- 
tion, and  used  both  direct  repetition  by  occasionally  ask- 
ing the  same  questions  as  in  the  first  lesson,  and  indirect 
repetition  by  telling  additional  facts  and  anecdotes, 
which,  through  the  law^  of  association,  tended  to  recall 
what  had  been  learned.  So,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
weeks  went  by,  she  told  stories  about  spiders,  thus  keep- 
ing previous  lessons  in  mind  while  adding  '  to  the  chil- 
dren's stock  of  knowledge. 

Arachne. — Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  handsome 
young  lady  named  Arachne.  She  spun  and  wove  laces 
so  well  that  she  became  very  proud  and  thought  no  one 
else  could  do  such  fine  work.     Many  ladies  tried  to  make 
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nicer  lace  but  none  could.  Then  Arachne  became  so 
proud  that  she  boasted,  '*I  can  weave  lovelier  lace  than 
Minerva."  Minerva  was  a  goddess  who  wove  the  most 
beautiful  lace  in  the  world.  She  was  not  pleased  when 
she  heard  how  Arachne  boasted,  and  she  brought  her 
loveliest  laces  to  show  to  Arachne.  But  Arachne  said, 
**I  think  my  lace  is  finer  than  yours."  Then  Minerva 
grew  angry  and  said,  ** Since  you  are  so  very  proud  of 
your  work,  I  will  make  you  spin  and  weave  always." 
She  touched  Arachne  with  her  finger  tips  and  Arachne 
grew  smaller  and  smaller,  till  at  last  she  was  only  a  little 
brown  spider,  that  ran  away  as  fast  as  it  could  and 
began  to  weave  its  web. 

When  you  see  a  spider   spinning  its  web,  think  of  the 
beautiful  lady  who  wove  such  lovely  lace. 

The  Prisoner's  Spider. — Long,  long  ago,  there  was 
a  war  between  Holland  and  France.  A  Frenchman  was 
taken  prisoner  and  shut  up  in  a  lonely  cell.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  cell  but  an  iron  bedstead,  not  even  a  chair 
or  table.  Once  a  day  a  man  came  with  food  for  him. 
This  man  was  his  friend  but  could  do  nothing  to  help 
him.  So  day  after  day,  he  staid  in  the  dreary  cell  with 
no  one  to  talk  to  and  nothing  to  do.  One  day  a  spider 
swimg  down  from  the  ceiling  and  began  to  weave  its 
web.  He  was  glad  to  see  it,  for  he  was  so  lonesome  that 
even  a  spider  seemed  company.  He  was  careful  not  to 
frighten  it  and  by  and  by,  it  became  so  tame  that  it 
would  eat  flies  he  caught.  And  it  told  him  about  the 
weather!  It  really  did!  When  the  weather  was  warm 
it  would  spin  its  web,  catch  flies  and  be  very  lively.  If 
it  stopped  spinning,  crept  to  a  dark  corner,  curled  up 
and  kept  very  still,  then  the  prisoner  knew  that  before 
long  the  weather  would  turn  cold.  One  day  the  man 
who  brought  the  food  told  the  prisoner  that  French  sol- 
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diers  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  if  they 
could  cross,  would  set  all  the  French  prisoners  free. 
The  Frenchman  was  very  happy,  hoping  the  soldiers 
would  come.  But  the  next  morning*  the  man  said,  '*The 
soldiers  cannot  cross;  if  the  river  would  freeze,  they 
could  come  over  on  the  ice,  but  they  are  go'mg  away 
soon."  Then  the  prisoner  was  so  sad  that  he  sat  all 
day  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  At  last  he  hap- 
pened to  look  at  the  spider's  web.  The  spider  was  gone. 
He  looked  closer  and  saw  that  it  was  curled  up  very, 
very  still  in  the  darkest  corner.  He  clapped  his  hands 
for  joy  because  he  knew  cold  weather  was  coming.  He 
sent  word  to  the  soldiers,  '*Wait  one  day  longer,  for  the 
river  will  soon  freeze."  So  the  soldiers  waited  and  sure 
enough  the  river  did  freeze.  The  soldiers  crossed  on 
the  ice  and  set  the  prisoners  free.  When  the  Frenchman 
left  his  cell  he  took  the  spider  with  him.  He  carried  it 
to  his  home  and  kept  it  as  long  as  it  lived. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY 

[Condncted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


A  word  further  on  the  literary  embodiment  before 
passing.  Embodiments  have  already  been  classified  in- 
to persons  and  objects  of  nature.  The  latter  must  now 
be  subdivided. 

1.  Objects  of  nature  delight  the  senses  through 
colors,  sounds,  odors,  tastes  and  tactile  sensations. 
Hence  an  object  may  be  idealized  and  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  sensuous  delight.  The  poet  indulges  in  the 
rich  tints  of  an  autumn  foliage,  in  the  rich  shading  and 
blending  of  colors  in  the  flower,    in  the   perfumed   and 
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balmy  air  of  a  summer  evening.  This,  of  course,  pro- 
duces a  low  ^rade  of  poetry;  but  it  is  poetry,  since  it 
yields  aesthetic  pleasure.  These  two  stan^as  from  Bry- 
ant's Gladness  of  Nature  contain  examples: — 

Is  this  a  time  to  t>e  cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  Mother  Nature  laug'hs  around; 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  grlad, 

And  g-ladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming-  g-round? 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 
And  the  shadows  at  play  in  the  brig-ht,  green  vale, 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase, 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  g-ale. 

2.  Quite  different  from  the  foregoing  is  the  sympa- 
thetic mood  of  the  soul  for  the  objects  of  nature.  One 
standing  in  the  autumn  woods,  amidst  rustling  leaves, 
and  in  dim  smoky  light  passes  into  a  tnood  suitable  to 
time  and  place.  The  feeling  is  not  now  awakened  by 
the  senses.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  environment.  The 
first  stanza  of  "The  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  illustrates 
this  kind  of  embodiment: 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 

Of  wailing'  winds  and  naked  woods  and  meadows  brown  and  sere. 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  autumn  leaves  lie  dead; 

They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust, and  to  the  rabbit's  tread; 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrubs  the  jay: 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all  the  g-loomy  day. 

3.  The  last  kind  of  embodiment  to  be  noted  is  that 
through  which  there  is  explicit  recognition  of  personality 
and  life.  In  Bryant's  * 'Forest  Hymn"  he  recognizes  the 
forest  as  a  means  of  communing  with  God,  sees  God  back 
of  the  forest, 

The  century-living  crow 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among-  their  branches,  till,  at  last,  they  stood. 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  tall  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker      These  dim  vaults, 
These  winding-  aisles,  of  human  pomp  and  pride 
Report  not.     No  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  chang-e  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.     But  thou  art  here— thou  fiUest  the 
Solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  the  trees 
In  music;  thou  art  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 
Comes,  scarcely  felt;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground. 
The  fresh  moist  g-round,  all  are  instinct  with  thee. 
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Any  one  embodiment  may  produce  all  three  of  the 
foregoing  eifects.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  Niagara 
Falls  there  is  delight  to  the  eye  in  its  spray  of  waters 
and  play  of  rainbow  colors.  And,  too,  he  will  be  lifted 
into  an  exalted  mood  through  the  manifestation  of  the 
forces  about  him.  With  all  this  he  may  see  in  the  Falls 
a  type  of  human  life — the  terrible  turmoil  of  life  spanned 
with  the  rainbow  of  hope. 

'  In  studying  the  embodiment,  therefore,  the  student 
should  note  all  the  sources  of  pleasure  awakened  by  it — 
the  sensuous  pleasure,  the  direct  emotional  effect,  and 
the  typical  or  analogical  significance.  A  poem  which 
has  the  last  value  will  usually  have  something  of 
the  first  two;  and  one  which  has  the  second  value  may 
have  the  first.  But  the  first  may  exist  without  the  sec- 
ond; and  the  second  without  the  third.  In  the  Chambered 
Nautilus,  there  is  much  to  delight  the  eye;  as,  ship  of 
pearl,  irised  ceiling,  etc.  There  is  also  an  effect  above 
the  sensuous;  as  produced  by  the  * 'unshadowed  main.'* 
But  the  chief  value  lies  in  the  analogy  between  the 
growth  of  the  Nautilus  and  that  of  the  soul.  Without 
theorizing,  the  teacher  should  lead  the  student  to  an 
appreciation  of  all  these  sourcesof  feeling.  The  first 
two  values  may  be  thrown  together  and  called  the 
picture  value  of  the  embodiment;  then  the  second  would 
be  the  analogical  value  of  the  picture.  In  Excelsior 
there  is  a  rugged,  sublime  and  terrible  picture,  worthy 
of  itself  to  justify  a  poem.  But  beyond  this  in  value  is 
the  meaning  for  which  the  picture  stands. 

We  have  now  discussed  the  theme  and  the  concrete 
form  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  Along  these  two  lines  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  must  follow — the  image  and  life 
for  which  it  stands — the  individual  as  embodying  the 
universal.     In  conclusion  let  us  make  a  brief  application. 
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using  a  selection  from  the  Indiana  Fifth  Reader — Skipper 
Ireson's  Ride. 

As  an  easy  approach  to  the  universal  meaning*,  let  the 
pupils  begin  with  the  ride  as  an  individual,  external  in- 
cident. 

1.  First,  require  pupils  to  picture  vividly  the  changes: 
a.    The  tarring  and  feathering. 

i.    The  ride  up  the  rocky  lane. 

c.  The  ride  through  Marblehead. 

d.  The  ride  in  the  country  beyond. 

2.  The  pupils  should  now  find  the  purpose  of  all 
these  changes  in  the  desire  to  produce  in  the  Skipper  a 
feeling  of  chagrin  and  humiliation  as  a  punishment  for 
his  hard  heart  in  sailing  off  and  refusing  to  rescue  his 
fellow-townsmen  from  a  sinking  vessel  because  they 
bragged  of  their  catch  of  fish. 

3.  Pupils  must  now  show  how  perfectly  adapted 
were  the  means  devised  to  produce  chagrin  and  humilia- 
tion. To  begin  with,  he  was  tarred  and  feathered;  and 
then  drawn  by  the  women  through  the  town  with  such 
demonstrations  as  pupils  have  already  described  in  the 
first  step. 

4.  Next  comes  the  effect  of  the  enterprise.  So  well 
adapted,  yet  it  produced  no  humiliation.  Cause  of  the 
failure  is  found  in  this: 

"What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride? 

What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 

To  the  nameless  horrors  that  live  within? 

Waking-  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  wreck, 

And  hear  a  cry  from  the  reeling  deck. 

Hate  me  and  curse  me — I  only  dread 

The  hand  of  God  and  the  face  of  the  dead.** 

5.  Hence  we  must  revise  the  purpose  as  stated  above. 
The  women  of  Marblehead  planned  it  to  produce  humili- 
ation; but  Whittier's  purpose,  the  poem's  purpose,  is  to 
make  the  reader  feel  how  much  greater  should  be  the 
horror  of  sin  in  the  heart  than  external  shame.      This  is 
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the  purpose  that  controls  the  poem.  The  poem  is  to 
present  to  the  reader  an  ideal  sense  of  sin.  Not  how  we 
feel,  but  how  we  should  feel;  how  the  inner  voice  cries 
out  in  wrong  doing*.  This  feeling  is  thrown  out  by  mak- 
ing it  stronger  than  the  worst  external  forms  of  shame 
to-  which  all  are  extremely  sensitive. 

The  real  change  will  now  appear  to  the  student  to  be 
'  the  inner  change  from  the  hard  heart  of  sin  to  the  peni- 
tent heart;  and  not  the  external  series  before  sketched. 
The  external  series  are  subordinate,  and  serve  by  com- 
parison to  bring  out  the  internal.  This  double  series  is 
usually  found  in  a  narrative  piece  of  literature;  but  while 
the  student  must  approach  the  inner  through  the  outer, 
he  must  face  about  and  see  the  series  of  steps  as  an  inner 
series,  showing  the  relation  of  the  external  to  it. 


DIVISION. 


The  preceding  articles  have  discussed  division  by  an 
integral  divisor.  Only  one  point  more  in  that  case  needs 
emphasizing,  and  that  is  the  division  of  a  fractional  num- 
ber when  the  numerator  is  not  divided,  but  the  denom.- 
inator  is  multiplied.  That  is,  the  number  oi  fractional 
units  is  not  decreased,  but  the  siee  of  the  fractional  units. 
If  the  work  has  been  done  systematically  and  thoroughly 
up  to  this  point  no  trouble  need  arise  here,  for  it  is  very 
easy  to  lead  pupils  to  see  that  one-half  divided  into  tw^o 
equal  parts  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  That  is,  the 
number  of  fractional  units  remain  the  same,  but  each 
unit  is  only  one-half  of  its  original  size.  In  fact,  this 
work  has  all  been  done  long  ago,  unless  it  be  merely  the 
abstract  statement  of  the  process.  Thus,  a  fractional 
number  can  be  divided  in  either  of  two  ways — by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  fractional   units  or  by  dividing  the 
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size  of  the  units.  The  number  of  units  is  divided  by 
dividing  the  numerator  of  the  fraction;  the  size  is 
divided  by  multiplying-  the  denominator  of  the  fraction. 

The  next  case  in  division  is  the  division  of  a  number 
by  a  fractional  divisor.  If  the  relation  between  an 
integral  number  and  a  fractional  number  is  definitely  and 
clearly  seen  there  need  be  nothing  difficult  in  dividing  a 
number  by  a  fractional  divisor.  If  pupils  are  led  to  see 
the  difference  between  two  apples. and  two- thirds  of  an 
apple,  they  will  have  no  more  trouble  in  finding  how 
many  times  two-thirds  of  an  apple  is  found  in  four  apples 
than  they  will  in  finding  how  many  times  2  apples  are 
found  in  4  apples.  Show  them  that  2  apples  are  6  thirds 
of  an  apple.  6  thirds  are  3  times  more  than  2  thirds,  so 
2  thirds  will  be  found  3  times  as  often  in  4  apples  as  6 
thirds  are.  That  is,  the  larger  the  divisor  the  smaller 
the  quotient,  and  the  'smaller  the  divisor  the  larger  the 
quotient.  If  they  divide  by  a  number  that  has  three 
times  the  number  of  units  it  fehould  have  in  it,  the  quo- 
tient will  have  only  one-third  of  the  number  of  units  it 
should  have;  to  get  the  true  quotient  the  quotient  ob- 
tained must  be  multiplied  by  3. 

The  same  principle  should  be  applied  in  dividing  by 
a  decimal  fraction.  If  this  principle  is  so  applied  it 
settles  the  question  of  pointing  oflF  the  quotient.  If  .525 
be  divided  by  .5,  I  know  that  1-5  of  .525  is  .105,  that  is 
the  quotient  is  always  of  the  same  denomination  as  the 
dividend;  but  as  the  divisor  was  5  instead  of  5  tenths  the 
number  was  divided  by  a  number  10  times  larger  than 
the  real  divisor  and  therefore  the  quotient  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  real  quotient.  To  obtain  the  true  quotient, 
multiply  the  quotient  obtained  by  10.  This  is  done  by 
moving  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right.  This 
gives  *'as  many  decimal  places  in  the  quotient  as  the  dec- 
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imal  places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  in  the  divisor;" 
a  fact  that  pupils  will  soon  discover  for  themselves  if 
led  aright.  This  process  also  settles  the  question  of 
manipulating  the  divisor  and  dividend  to  obtain  a  divisor 
which  is  an  integral  number.  Why  is  it  that  such  des- 
perate efforts  are  made  to  keep  from  coming  face  to  face 
with  the  truth?  It  is  just  as  easy  for  the  children  to  see 
that  five-tenths  are  one-tenth  of  five  and  that  if  they 
divide  by  a  number  that  is  ten  times  the  true  number, 
their  quotient  will  be  one-tenth  of  the  true  quotient,  as 
it  is  for  them  to  see  that  if  they  multiply  the  divi- 
sor and  dividend  by  the  same  number,  they  will  not 
change  the  quotient.  And  as  in  common  fractions  the 
divisor  is  not  changed  to  a  whole,  or  integral  number, 
there  can  be  no  justifiable  reason  for  doing  so  in  decimals. 
This  process  also  settles  the  question  of  inverting  the 
divisor  in  dividing  .by  a  fractional  number,  a  question 
which  has  caused  so  many  learned  discussions  in  county 
institutes.  If  the  pupils  are  led  to  think  things  behind 
the  figures  and  to  deal  with  objects,  insteiad  of  manipu- 
lating figures,  they  will  never  have  to  learn  the  cold, 
dead  formalities  of  rules  for  the  solution  of  problems,  but 
their  arithmetic  will  be  a  part  of  the  real  live  w^orld 
around  them,  and  their  problems  will  be  solved  by  real 
live  processes.  J.  S.  T, 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON, 


PROGRAM  FOR  DECORATION  DAY. 


MARY  V.    SINCI.AIR. 

Characters. — Queen;  two  Maids  of  Honor;  two  pag'es— very  small 
g-irls;  two  scribes  —tall  girls  wearing-  gossamers  and  having"'  brig-lit 
turbans  upon  their  heads;  ten  emissaries. 

Queen: — 

And  Decoration  Day  again  is  here — 

Our  Feast  of  Flowers — wet  with  the  Nation's  tears! 
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One  year  ago  to-day  I  sent  a  band 

Throughout  our  realm  and  into  every  land 

Where,  haply,  thej  might  find  some  grave  or  resting  place, 

Most  fit  to  be  remembered. 

Now  are  they  returned, 

And  I  mast  give  impartial  hearing,  while  they  their  deeds  recount. 

[Seats  herself.] 
{Baising  her  voice  and  looking  toward  entrance): 

What  Spirits  of  Good  will  come  and  stand  . 

To  counsel  and  comfort,  on  either  hand? 

Firtt  Maid  of  Honor  {entering) : 

Your  Majesty,  command  we.     I  will  serve  you 

As  I  have  served  my  country.     Men  call  me  Patriotism. 

How  could  I  do  without  thee?    St^nd 
In  place  of  honor,  at  my  right  hand. 

BnUr  Second  Maid  of  Honor: — 

Most  gracious  Queen,  give  me  a  place  beside  you. 
I've  no  wisdom  for  your  councils,  but  I've  a  tear 
For  each  green  grave  that  dots  our  land.     My  name   is 
Sympathy. 


Qkeen: 


(jueen: 


Oh,  lovely,  sad-eyed  tnaid,  we  must  not  part. 
Stand  thou  at  my  left.    Here.     Close  unto  my  heart. 

{A  bell  is  heard  toithout.) 


See  who  desires  an  entrance. 
Exitjlrst  Maid,  [returning): 

Your  Majesty,  ten  emissaries  wait  without. 
To  bring  you  tidings  of  your  work  abroad. 

Then  call  my  scribes  and  let  their  pages  bring 

Scrolls,  and  a  light.     I  would  have  them  write 

In  letters  of  gold,  the  deeds  that  my  messengers  shall  tell. 

Do  so  instruct  them,  and  at  once  return. 

[First  Maid  retiresto,  return, followed  by  scribes  who  carry  in  one  hand 
an  inkstand,  in  the  other  a  large  feather  for  quill.  These  are  followed 
by  their  little  pages,  who  have  each  a  lighted  candle  and  an  immense  roll 
of  paper.  (A  light  strip  of  wood  should  be  fastened  in  the  outer  edge 
of  the  scroll  to  keep  it  upon  the  floor  when  unrolled.)  The  scribes  seat 
themselves  upon  low  boxes  on  either  side  the  queen .  The  pages  step 
behind  them,  place  scrolls  upon  the  knees  of  the  scribes,  take  the  ink- 
stands, and  are  then  in  a  position  to  supply  the  writers  with  light  and 
ink.] 

[The  two  Maids  of  Honor  take  the  outer  edges  of  the  scrolls,  and  aid 
the  scribes  to  unroll  them,  carrying  the  wooden  sticks  three  feet  from 
scribes  where  they  place  them  upon  the  floor.  Then  stepping  before 
the  Qtteen  and  bowing  low,  announce] : 

All  things  are  now  in  readiness,  O,  Queen! 
Queen: 

Let  the  band  come  before  me. 


I 
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[Bzit  Maids  of  Honor,  to  return,  each  preceding^  a  column  of  five 
messengers.  Pausing-  when  last  two  are  just  inside  the  school-room, 
this  whole  compan}'  gives  the  Queen  a  low  salute.] 

Queen: 

Welcome,  faithful  and  weary  friends, 

We  are  all  eagerness  to  hear  you  tell 

Your  ventures  on  this  mission. 

Let  each  in  turn  relate  with  clearness,  and.  Scribes,  attend. 

[The  Maids  of  Honor  now  escort  first  messenger  to  the  Queen,  and 
stand  side  by  side,  behind  him,  while  he  recites.  When  he  is  dismissed 
by  the  Queen  and  turns  to  retire,  they  march  at  his  side  to  the  column 
and  pause,  he  passes  on  the  outside  of  his  line  to  its  foot.  They  then 
escort  the  second  messenger  to  the  presence,  following  this  order.  The 
Scribes  write  rapidly  while  a  hero  recites,  using  much  ink  and  making' 
a  noisy  turn  of  the  scroll  while  he  retires.] 

First  Messenger:  " 

I  sought  to  lay  my  garland  on  the  grave 

Of  him  who  should  be  called  best  soldier,  truest  patriot, 

So  to  Mount  Vernon  I  did  take  my  way 

And  left  my  flowers  upon  the  tomb  of  Washington. 
Queen: 

The  whole  wide  world  will  say  your  choice  is  right. 

Second  Messenger: 

At  Springfield,  on  the  Sangamon,  I  paused.     My  request 

Had  puzzled  floral  artists.     One 'at  last 

Worked  my  idea  into  form.     It  was  a  perfect  hand 

Made  all  in  flowers  of  white.     The  fingers  held  a  pen. 

Fashioned  with  darkest  purple  blooms.     And  as  with  love  and 

reverence 

I  laid  this  trophy  down  beside  this  beauteous  home 

That  guards  our  martyred  Lincoln, 

I  seemed  to  hear  the  grateful  heart-throbs 

Of  the  many  whom  his  pen  has  freed. 
Qtieen: 

Yofi  have  set  me  thinking;  yours  was  a  loyal  act,  indeed. 

Third  Messenger: 

I  hied  me  fast  to  southern  battle-fields 

And  over  every  soldier's  grave,  in  all  our  land, 

That  bears  that  touching  epitaph — Unknown — 

I  scattered  sweet  Forget-me-nots. 

Not  one  of  these,  to-day,  is  left  neglected. 
Queen : 

Oh,  blessed  one.    Thy  service  is  a  boon, 

How  many  hearts  will  breathe  thy/uame  in  prayer. 
Fourth  Messanger: 
On  one  of  Georgia's  **sodden  plains,"  'neath  **a  lurid  sunset  sky," 
I  found  an  ugly  **waste  of  land,"  and  two  graves  side  by  side. 

But  costliest  blooms  these  mounds  bestrewed. 
I  thought  of  **the  little  girl  with  golden  hair  and  the  one  with   dark 
eyes  bright," 
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Who  "on  Hampshire's  hills  and  Georg^ia's  plains,  were  fatherless  that 
night." 

How  sweet  if  they  have  known  these  gravej?,   since  those  sad  child- 
hood's hours! 

I*o!  while  I  stood, 

Two  bent  forms,   clad  in  deepest  black,  clasped  hands  above  the 
flowers. 
Queen: 

Now  what  a  mingled  sense  of  grief  and  joy 

Your  picture  brings  to  me. 

Fifth  Messenger  : 

I  called  to  mind  that  grievous  time  when  our  sweet  singer  died. 
How  England  honored  him  and  us,  gives  place  for  honest  pride. 
So  away  to  Old  Westminster,  o'er  land  and  sea  I  went. 
'Till  my  laurel  wreathed  that  statue's  brow,  I  could  not  be  content. 

Queen : 

Ambitious  one!    Thy  name  should  be  Excelsior. 

Sixth  Messenger  : 

I  -sought  the  grave  of  one  whose  pen 

Breathed  ever  thoughts  of  peace. 

Who  strove  to  break  the  captive's  chains. 

Who  helped  slavery  to  cease. 
I  recognized  the  mighty  debt  a  nation  owes  his  name, 
And  dropped  my  flowers  an  offering  to  the  Quaker  poet's  fame. 

Queen: 

When  you  praise  Whittier,  you  do  but  voice 

The  feelings  of  your  country-men. 

Seventh  Messenger: 

I  sailed  to  Germany  and  up  the  Rhine  I  went,  to  find 

The  Bishop  of  Bingen's  Mouse  Tower.     I  meant  to  climb 

To  the  very  room  where  the  wicked  Bishop  laid  him  down. 

And  on  the  floor  I  thought  to  scatter  stalks  of  corn 

With  ripened,  bursting  ears. 

What  if  the  "ten  thousand  rats"  were  still  in  hiding  there 

About  the  ruined  castle— 

Queen: 

Hold!    What  ghastly  wickedness  is  this? 

"Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  the  Lord  has  said. 

You  have  betrayed  my  trust.    Back  to  your  place. 

Eighth  Messenger: 

I  sailed  o'er  many  a  many  a  billowy  main 

Until  I  reached  the  Inchcape  Rock, 

Where  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  and  his  crew  went  down. 

Above  that  spot, 
I  turned  a  whole  boat-load  of  our  wild  blue-bells 

Into  the  sea. 

3      ■ 
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Queen. 

What!    Another  deed  of  vengeance! 

Have  you,  too,  so  much  abused  your  office? 

This  does  not  please  me;  I  will  hear  no  more. 

For  "who  art  thou  that  judgest?" 

Ninth  Messenger: 

O,  Queen,  mine  was  no  deed  of  malice. 

I  soug-ht  in  the  south  a  Spanish  tsle, 

And  by  the  carefully  guarded  casket  wherein  lie, 

The  once  despised  but  now  revered  remains 

Of  Christopher  Columbus,  I  did  place 

This  nation's  offering — a  wreathe  of  ima.ortelles. 
Queen: 

Oho!     And  here  are  aspirations! 

Will  you  be  satisfied  with  free  entrance  to  the  Columbian  Fair? 

Tenth  Meaeenger: 

I  did  not  thiuk  of  soldiers,  poets  or  great  men. 

But  took  my  floral  tribute — 

*Twas  one  wild- flower  from  every  pupil  of  our  land, 

With  some  of  her  own  well-loved  English  hawthorn — 

To  England,  for  the  grave  of  little  Nell.     - 
Queen: 

Sweet  little  Nell!    Pure  type  of  sinless  childhood. 

How  does  the  thought  of  her  restore  my  peace! 

Yours  was  a  happy  choice,  my  messenger. 

And  in  the  name  of  our  school^ children  you  did  this? 

And  now  for  your  long  journey  in  gs  and  your  work, 

You'll  be  rewarded.     Forth  to  my  treasure-house! 

Two  of  your  band  have  grieved  me  much — 

But  let  that  pass.     As  for  the  rest, 

Each  has  done  nobly:  each  is  best. 

While  work  like  this  continues  on  its  way 

Our  soldiers'  graves  will  honored  places  seem. 

Poets  and  authors  remembrance  have: 

And  every  citizen  will  cast  his  vote  to  say. 

Take  other  Festivals,but  let  us  ever  keep  our  Decoration  Day. 

Art  ready,  all? 

[All  in  concert.]     Ready,  your  Majesty. 

Then,  maids,  lead  on. 

What  beter  guides  for  this  auspicious  day  could  be 

Than  Patriotism  and  tender  Sympathy. 

Order  of  Exit: — Maids  of  Honor;  Queen;  Scribes;  Pages;  10th  and 
9th  Messengers;  8th  and  7th  Messengers;  6th  and  5tli  Messengers;  4th 
and  3rd  Messengers;  2nd  and  1st  Messengers  ] 

Cl^OVERDAI^E,  Ind. 


Qneen: 


.  • 
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EDITORIAL 


Thb  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers^. 

When  you  send  '*back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  ag-ent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  16th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing*.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher.  

The  Southern  Association  at  New  Albany  and  the  Northern  at  La 
Fayette  were  both  larg-ely  attended  and  were  hig-hly  satisfactory  in 
their  results.  The  Northern  meeting  was  the  largest  in  its  history. 
For  particulars  see  the  reports  on  another  page. 

Does  the  new  i,aw  affect  the  Renew ai,  I^icenses  ai.ready  issued, 
is  a  question  many  teachers  are  now  asking.  The  answer  is  no.  The* 
law  contained  an  emergency  clause  and  took  effect  upon  its  passage, 
but  it  does  not  affect  in  any  way  licenses  issued  l>rior  to  that  date. 

This  issue  oe  the  Journal  contains  some  excellent  articles  that  will 
well  repay  reading  and  study;  it  contains  interesting  miscellaneous 
items,  and  it  contains  advertisements  that  should  be  read.  Begin  at 
the  first  and  look  it  carefully  through  to  the  end.     It  will  pay  you. 

"The  Hoosier  Schooi,  Master."— The  author  of  this  book,  Bdward 
Kggleston,  is  now  at  Madison,  Ind.,  his  boyhood  home,  writing  a  new 
book.  The  story  circulated  that  he  is  rewriting  the  Hoosier  School 
Master  is  not  correct.  It  still  has  as  large  a  sale  as  ever,  and  he  has  no 
reason  to  change  it. 

Wk  Cannot  Do  It, — Frequently  we  receive  letters  saying:  "Please 
send  my  Journai^  for  the  next  two  months  to  this  place,  and  after  that 
to"— some  other  place.  We  can't  do  it.  With  our  large  list  of  subscrib- 
ers we  cannot  undertake  to  keep  track  of  future  changes.  We  will 
make  as  many  changes  as  are  required  and  do  it  cheerfully,  but  each 
change  must  be  asked  for  when  wanted. 

The  Reading  Circi^e  Board  has  selected  books  for  both  the  teachers 
and  the  you&g  people,  and  has  also  made  a  complete  report,  by  counties, 
of  the  work  done  the  past  year,  but  its  publication  is  postponed  a 
month  for  lack  of  space  in  The  Journai^  this  month.  It  may  be  said 
here  that  the  aggregate  number  in  each  circle  exceeds  the  most  libera 
estimates  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Journai,  guessed 
10,000  teachers  and  100,000  young  people,  but  fell  below  in  each  case. 
This  is  a  grand  showing. 


J  ' 
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I  THE  LAST  CHANCK. 

■  We  will  g"ive  for  one  new  subscriber  to  The  Journal,  or  one  renewal, 

at  club  rates,  received  before  June  1,  with  cash  ($1.25),  postpaid,  either 
of  the  following:  "Evolution  of  Dodd,"  that  prince  of  pedagogical 
stories,  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  teachers;  "Black  Beauty,"  an 
excellent  book  to  read  to  a  school,  in  which  kindness  to  dumb  animals 
is  taught  by  means  of  an  interesting  story,  or  "Uncie  Tom's  Cabin,*' 
that  wonderful  story  of  slave  time  that  has  had  a  larger  sale  than  any 
other  novel  ever  written.  For  ttoo  subscribers  and  $2.50  we  will  send, 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  that  remarkable  production  of  Hawthorn, 
"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  or  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  by  the  same 
author.  This  offer  will  not  be  repeated.  It  will  be  easy  to  get  a  new 
subscriber,  then  renew  your  own  subscription  and  get  the  books. 


THE  WORTvD'S  FAIR. 

Most  Indiana  teachers  will  attend  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  which 
opened  May  1.  Perhaps  a  World's  Fair  will  never  again  come  so  near 
to  the  present  generation  of  Indiana  teachers.  Every  one  who  can 
should  go  and  spend  at  least  a  week  in  seeing  the  wonders  of  the 
'  world.  The  committee  appointed  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  arrange  for  State  headquarters  and  for  hotel  accommodations  re- 
ported in  the  March  issue  of  The  Journal,  and  a  supplemental  report 
was  expected  for  this  month,  but  has  not  reached  us.  The  March  re- 
port contains  the  essential  facts.  See  it.  A.  E.  Humke,  Vincennes,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  a  report  came.  See  it  on 
another  page. 

OBLIGATION    OF    TRUSTEES   AND   SCHOOL  BOARDS 

TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Journai«  has  often  said,  and  wishes  to  say  again,  that  by  the 
faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  his  ..duties,  a  teacher  earns  a  right  to 
re-election — not  a  legal  right,  but  a  moral  right.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  old  teacher  being  familiar  with  all  the  requirements  and 
conditions  of  a  place,  can  be  of  more  service  to  a  school  than  a  stranger 
can  be.  Trustees  should  appreciate  this  fact  and  re-appoint  their 
teachers,  unless  there  exists  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  and  this 
re-appointment  should  take  place  early. 

When  a  teacher  is  not  to  be  re-appointed,  he  should  be  notified 
promptly— in  city  schools  before  the  close  of  the  school  year — unless 
there  is  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary.  This  should  be  a  private 
matter  and  the  public  should  know  nothing  of  it,  unless  the  teacher 
himself  chooses  to  tell  it.  This  gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  secure 
another  place  before  the  best  places  are  all  taken,  and  it  gives  him  a 
chance  to  send  in  his  resignation.  Trustees  owe  this  to  teachers  whom 
they  do  not  wish  to  continue  in  their  service,  unless  they  wish  to  add 
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insult  to  injury.  It  is  hard  enough  for  a  teacher  to  lose  his  place,  and 
he  should  not  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  humiliation.  What  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  teachers  applies  with  equal  force  to  superintendents 
and  college  professors. 

Thb  Foi,ix)wing  Facts  wii,i,  Ii,i,ustr4.tk: — A  college  professor  has 
served  for  many  years,  doing  faithful,  conscientious  work.  The  trus- 
tees, at  a  recent  meeting,  decided,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  not  to 
re-appoint  this  professor  for  the  coming  year  and  instructed  the  secre- 
tary to  so  notify  him.  So  far,  all  right,  but  when  the  board  adjourned, 
one  of  its  members  told  the  fact  and  the  professor  got  his  first  news  of 
what  had  been  done  through  the  newspapers.  This  was  an  inexcusable, 
indefensible  and  unpardonable  outrage,  and  the  guilty  trustee  ought  to 
he  expelled  from  the  board  he  has  disgraced. 


LIBERTY  BELL  GOING  TO  CHICAGO. 

The  Philadelphia  authorities  have  decided  that  the  Liberty  bell,  the 
ringing  of  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  shall  be  taken  to  Chicago,  the  date  of  departure  from  that  city 
hcing  fixed  for  April  28.  The  bell  will  be  transported  in  a  special  car, 
and  four  stalwart  policemen  will  go  along  as  its  special  custodians, 
and  will  never  lose  sight  of  their  charge  while  it  is  on  its  way  to  Chi- 
cago. On  the  way  to  the  fair  stops  will  be  made  in  all  the  large  cities 
on  the  route,  so  that  their  citizens  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  bell  that  rang  out  liberty  to  the  land.  Indianapolis  is  one  qf  the 
favored  cities,  and  great  preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  The  school  children  will  go  en  mass,  Ez-president  Harrison 
will  make  a  speech,  cannon  will  be  fired,  etc.,  etc.  Before  these  lines 
reach  Thb  Journai,  readers  the  trip  will  be  completed,  and  the  bell 
will  have  reached  its  destination. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Geography. — 1.     Upon  what  does  the  distribution  of  animals  over 
the  earth  depend? 

2.  What  value  do  you  attach  to  the  special,  or  State,  editions  of  geog- 
raphies? 

3.  How  many  counties  ate  in  Indiana?  Draw  an  outline  map  of  your 
own  county,  and  give  its  boundaries. 

4.  Name  the  States  which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  give 
iheir  capitals. 

5.  Name  the  provinces  of  British  America,  and  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  important  one. 

6.  Bound  France,  locate  it6  capital,   and  give  the  more  important 
«xports  of  the  country. 
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7.  Where  is  the  Red  Sea?  Bay  of  Beng^al?  New  Zealand?  Strait 
of  Gibraltar? 

8.  Assign  a  lesson  as  to  a  class  beg-inning*  the  study  of  Burope. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  discouragements 
which  Columbus  had  to  overcome  before  he  began  the  voyage  on 
which  he  discovered  America*. 

2.  (a)  Give  an  account  of  the  election  of  JeflF erson  to  the  presidency 
in  1800. 

(b)    Give  an  account  of  the  election  of  Hayes  to  the  presidency, 

3.  Name  three  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  state 
the  commander  on  each  side,  the  result  of  the  battle,  and  the  effect  of 
this  result  upon  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  war. 

4.  When  did  the  Constitution  becoriie  the**supreme  law  of  the  land?"^ 
How  may  it  be  amended?  To  whom  is  the  power  given  to  make 
treaties?  To  try  impeachments?  To  declare  war?  To  admit  new 
States?  To  fill  senatorial  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  State 
I^egislatures? 

5.  State  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  in 
the  past  ten  years. 

Engwsh  Grammar. — 1.  What  is  the  value  of  analysis  in  studying 
Knglish  Grammar? 

2.  'Would  you  require  pupils  to  construct  many  original  sentences- 
in  the  Grammar  work?    Give  reasons. 

3.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  that  usually  express  attributes. 

4.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  that  generally  express  objects. 

5.  Name  those  that  generally  express  relations. 

6.  Tell  what  part  of  speech  the  word  "there"  is  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: 

(a)  I  saw  him  there  yesterday. 

(b)  There  is  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

(c)  There!  the  picture  is  ruined. 

(d)  * 'There"  is  usually  an  adverb. 

7.  Write  an  original  sentence  containing  "where"  as  a  double  con- 
junctive adverb.  Explain  how  the  word  has  two  adverbial  uses  and  a, 
conjunctive  use. 

8.  Write  a  letter  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  words  in  which  you. 
apply  for  the  position  as  teacher. 

Reading. — Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls. 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  mealier  cares.  — Longfellovo. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech?  Point  out  any  figures  to  be 
found  in  the  above  quotation.  20 
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2.  How  would  you  distribute  the  time  during  the  recitations  between 
spelling-  and  defining  and  oral  expression?  20 

3.  What  should  be  done  to  counteract  the  eflFect  oii  good  reading  of 
the  evil  influences  of  much  hasty  scanning  of  newspapers  and  light  lit- 
cratu'-e?  20 

4.  What  influence  does  the  pupil's  ability  to  read  well  exert  on  his 
other  subjects  of  study?  10 

5.  Write  the  assignment  of  a  reading  lesson,  for  a  class  in  the 
fourth  reader  grade,  keeping  in  view  the  desirability  of  having  the 
pupils  study  much  before  the  recitation  hour.  20 

6.  What  is  meant  by  monotone?  What  kind  of  composition  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  such  tones  in  reading?  10 

Arithmetic. — 1.  (a)  What  is  a  rule,  as  used  in  Arithmetic?  {b)  Should 
pupils  be  required  to  commit  the  text  of  rules  in  Arithmetic?   (c)  Why? 

2.  Give  rule  for  pointing  in  multiplication  of  decimals  and  demon- 
strate its  correctness. 

3.  How  many  feet,  board  measure,  can  be  cut  from  a  squared  log  16 
ft.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  10  in  thick,  allowing  >^  of  an  inch  for  each 
cut  of  the  saw? 

4.  The  product  of  three  factors  is  16%,  and  two  of  them  are  IJ  and 
2|.    What  is  the  other? 

5.  A,  B.  C  and  D  together  own  one  square  mile  of  land:  A  owns  f  as 
many  acres  as  B;  B  owns  %  as  many  acres  as  C;  and  C  owns  X  3-®  many 
acres  as  D.    How  many  does  each  man  own? 

6.  I  bought  a  house  which  increased  in  value  2C^  the  first  year,  and 
16^%  on  its  increased  value  the  second  year,  when  I  sold  it  for  $18,472. 
How  much  did  1  pay  for  it? 

7.  For  what  sum  must  a  note,  without  interest,  be  drawn  at  30  days 
to  net  $1,200  when  discounted  in  bank  at  5%? 

8.  A  room  is  14>^  ft.  long,  14>^  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  3  in.  high.  What 
will  l>e  the  cost  of  plastering  its  walls  and  ceiling  at  15c  per  square 
yard? 

Physioi^ogy. — 1 .     In  what  does  living  matter  differ  from  dead  matter? 

2.  Define  the  tissues  of    the  arm. 

3.  Describe  the  spinal  column  and  explain  the  advantages  ot  its 
structure. 

4.  Make  a  cross-section  sketch  of  a  living  long  bone  and  name  the 
parts? 

5.  Where  are  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  formed?  Where  are 
the  white  formed? 

6.  What  is  the  lymphatic  system?  What  is  the  function  of  the 
lymph? 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver? 

8.  Describe  the  skin  and  explain  its  f. unctions. 

9.  How  i6  an  impulse  transmitted  from  a  nerve  center  to  an  organ? 
10.     What  are  reflex  actions?  {Seven  out  of  ten,) 
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Science  of  Education. — 1.  Sustain  by  argument  the  affirmative  or 
negative  of  this  proposition:  Pupils  should  learn  and  recite  verbatim 
the  definition  of  all  important  things  mentioned  in  the  subjects  studied. 

2.  Show  by  discussion  the  value  of  the  habit  of  promptness  in  life 
after  school  days. 

3.  Argue  for  or  against  corporal  punishment  as  a  mode  of  correction 
in  extreme  misconduct. 

4.  Quote  a  saying  of  Rosseau,  Pestalozzi,  Bacon,  L/Ocke  or  Froebel 
and  show  its  application  to  some  plan  of  school  work. 

(Applicant  to  answer  three  of  the  four  guestions.) 

The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Tabi^e. — 1.  What  comparison 
is  made  between  horse-racing  and  horse-trotting. 

2.  What  reason  loes  the  Autocrat  give  for  not  feeling  more  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  comet? 

3.  On  what  does  the  author  call  us  all  theological  students? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  **My  few  drunken 
acquaintances  were  generally  ruined  before  they  became  drunkards." 

5.  **The  producers  of  thought  are  few — the  jobbers  of  thought  are 
many."     Explain. 

6.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  figure,  "The  mind  of  the  bigot  is 
like  the  pupil  of  the  eye:  the  more  light  you  pour  into  it,  the  more  it 
contracts." 

7.  Draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  story  of  the  measuring  of  the  tree 
with  the  tape  line. 

8.  What  i)edogogical  application  do  you  see  in  the  comparison  be- 
tween pears  and  man,  to  children  in  school? 

9.  State  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  some  pedagogical  lesson 
you  have  obtained  from  the  reading  of  the  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast 
Table.  • 

10.    Make  a  quotation  and  justify  your  selection  by  a  statement  of  its 
value.  [Applicant  to  answer  any  six.) 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Geography. — 1.  The  distribution  of  some  animals  is  coextensive 
with  that  of  grains  and  grasses,  as  the  domestic  animals.  The  distri- 
bution of  others  depends  upon  topographical  conditions,  as  the  camel, 
llama,  alpaca,  etc.  Monkeys,  parrots,  antelopes  and  many  insects 
seem  to  demand  rank  and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  with  them  are 
found  beasts  of  prey. 

2.     It  is  specially  important  for  a  pupil  to  understand  well  his  home, 
surroundings,  as  his  township,  county.  State,' etc.,  as  a  basis  to  extend 
his  geographical  knowledge,   and  because  his  first  travels  are  apt  to 
be  local. 

5.  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  The  latter  is  composed  of  seven 
provinces — Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
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Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  The  most  important  is'Ontario.  It 
contains  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Farming*,  mining'  and  lumbering*  are  the  leading*  industries.  Toronto 
is  tbe  capital  and  chief  city.      Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominion. 

8.  The  answer  to  this  depends  on  the  object  to  be  attained,  the 
facilities  and  the  time  at  command,  and  the  alge  and  advancement  of 
the  pupil. 

History. — 1.  (a)  The  opinion  of  many  that  the  earth  w  is  flat;  (ft) 
the  belief  that  the  sea  was  full  of  monsters,  etc.;.  (c)  the  expense  and 
ttncertainty  attached  to  his  proposed  expedition;  (d)  the  wisest  men  of 
his  time,  in  council  assembled,  decided  that  his  scheme  was  vain  and 
impracticable. 

2.  (o)  At  that  time  the  candi4ate  receiving  the  most  electoral  votes 
was  to  be  president,  and  the  one  receiving*  the  next  highest  was  to  be 
vice-president.  By  the  regular  electoral  vote,  Jefferson  received  73  and 
Bnrr  73,  consequently  no  choice  was  made,  and  the  duty  of  electing  a 
president  devolved  upon  the  House.  Here  the  vote  was  taken  by 
States,  and  on  the  36th  ballot  Jefferson  was  elected,  he  receiving  the 
votes  of  ten  States  and  Burr  four  States.  Two  States  voted  blanks. 
Jefferson  was,   therefore,  elected  president  and  Burr  vice-president. 

(b)  In  the  election  of  1876  there  were  369  electoral  votes.  After  the 
election  the  democrats  claimed  203,  leaving  166  for  the  republicans; 
the  republicans  claimed  185,  leaving  184  for  the  democrats.  The 
doubtful  votes  were  in  Oregon,  LK>uisiana,  South  Carolina  and  Florida. 
From  these  States  came  double  returns,  with  accusations  of  fraud  by 
both  sides.  Moderate  men  from  each  side  at  last  effected  the  establish- 
ment of  an  electoral  commission,  composed  of  five  representatives,  five 
senators  and  five  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Politically,  these 
fifteen  men  stood  eight  republicans  and  seven  democrats,  and  every 
disputed  point  was  decided  by  the  same  partisan  division,  the  republi- 
cans winning,  185  to  184. 

3.  (a)  Battle  of  Champion  Hills.  By  this  battle  Gen.  Grant  effect^ 
ually  beat  Gen.  Pcmberton  away  from  the  approaches  to  Vicksburg, 
and  by  so  doing  was  enabled  to  lay  successful  siege  to  that  stronghold. 
{h)  Battle  of  Nashville.  By  this  battle  Gen.  Thomas  completely 
destroyed  Gen.  Hood's  army,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  last  danger- 
ous source  of  streng-th  to    the  Confederate  cause  in  the  south-west. 

(c)  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  this  'battle  Gen.  Meade  commanded  the 
Union  forces  and  Gen.  Lee  the  Confederate  forces.  Lee  was  beaten, 
and  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  armies  and  the  lengih  and 
severity  of  the  fighting,  this  b9.ttle  is  counted  the  turning  tide  or  crisis 
of  the  civil  war. 

4.  [a)  March  4,  1789.  {b)  See  Constitution,  Art.  5.  (c)  To  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate.  (See  Art.  2,  Section  2,  Paragraph  2.)  (d)  The  House. 
(See  Art.  1,  Section  2,  Paragraph  5.)  (e)  Congress.  (See  Art  1,  Section 
8,  Paragraph  11.)  (/)  Congress.  (See  Art.  4,  Section  3,  Paragraph  1.) 
ig)  Governor  of  State.     (See  Art.  1,  Section  3,  Paragraph  2.) 
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5.  1885,  Letter  postage  reduced  to  2c  for  one  ounce.  1886,  the 
Presidential  Succession  Bill;  the  Anarchist  riot  in  Chicago.  1887, 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Bill.  1888,  the  Presidential  campaign. 
1889,  opening  of  Oklahoma;  celebration  of  the  Washington  Centennial; 
the  Johnstown  disaster;  the  Congress  of  the  three  Americas;  four 
States  admitted;  our  Navy  enlarged.  1891,  death  of  Gen.  Sherman; 
McKinley  Tariif  Act  passed;  Inter-National  Copy-Right  Law  enacted; 
eleventh  census  completed.  1892,  the  Homestead  riot;  World's  Fair 
dedication;  Presidential  election,  etc. 

Grammar. — 1.  Analysis  leads  one  into  the  logical  way  of  ferreting 
out  the  grammatical  relations  existing  among  the  parts  of  a  sentence. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  its  process  we  are  apt  to  deal  with  a  sentence 
in  an  irregular  scattering  manner  not  conducive  to  correctness  or 
completeness. 

2.  Pupils  should  form  many  original  sentences,  but  the  work  should 
not  be  **scrappy.'*  It  should  soon  merge  into  work  in  which  several 
sentences  are  connected  or  related  in  thought,  thus  forming  a 
paragraph 

3.  Adjectives  and  nouns  are  the  parts  of  speech  that  usually  express 
attributes,  as  **chalk  is  white,**   "John  is  a  farmer,** 

4.  Nouns  and  pronouns  express  objects. 

5.  Relative  pronouns,  conjunctive  adverbs,  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions. 

6.  (a)  adverb;  (6)  expletive;  (c)  exclamation;  {d)  noun. 

7.  The  soldier  was  found  whfre  he  had  fallen.  "Where"  modifies 
"was  found'*  and  "had  fallen,"  and  joins  the  subordinate  proposition 
to  the  principal  proposition.  Here  the  word  "where**  is  equivalent  to 
at  the  place  at  which;  "at  the  place**  modifies  "was  found;"  "at  which" 
modifies  "had  fallen,'*  and  "which**  is  the  connecting  relative  pronoun. 

Reading. — 1.  Figures  of  speech  are  variations  from  the  literal  or 
ordinary  forms  of  expression,  to  make  the  thought  more  attractive  or 
striking.  "Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought,"  "Our  hearts  to 
higher  levels  rise,"  etc.,  are  metaphors. 

2.  Oral  expression  should  have  more  time  than  spelling  and  defining*. 
(The  discussion  of  the  thought,  or  content,  should  have  more  time 
than  either.) 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  evils  and  how  they  are  developed  should  be 
brought  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  then  there  should  be  given 
special  instruction  as  to  what  newspapers  should  be  read  and  how  they 
should  be  read.  The  evils  of  much  light  literature  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  pupils'  minds  and  the  benefits  of  wholesome  literature  broug-ht 
to  their  attention.  The  injury  that  "hasty  scanning'*  brings  upon  the 
mind  should  be  clearly  pointed  out.  It  begets  a  habit  of  mere  surface 
attention  that  soon  weakens  the  mind  below  the  power  of  deep  concen- 
trated thought. 

4.  He  has  a  ground  work  that  enables  him  at  once  to  grapple  success* 
fully  with  other  subjects,  often  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.     He  has 
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the  power  of  gleaning*  thougrht  from  a  printed  pag'e;  hence,  the  influ- 
ence is  of  that  kind  that  advances  or  streng-thens  him. 

5.  Carefully  read  the  complete  selection  and  be  able  to  state  (a)  the 
object  the  author  had  in  writing  it;  (6)  to  describe  the  character  (if 
any)  and  the  importance  of  each;  (c)  the  facts  that  may  be  learned 
from  the  selection;  {d)  the  application,  etc.  (Other  requirements  than 
these  may  be  assig'ned,  according*  to  the  nature  of  the  selection)  The 
foregoing  illustration  of  what  may  be  assigned  relates  to  the  content 
phase  of  the  work  If  a  teacher  desired  to  bring  out  the  form  phase » 
quite  a  different  assignment  sl^ould  be  made.  Grammar,  spelling, 
vowel  sounds,  etc.,  would  be  the  chief  lines  to  be  studied. 

6.  Monotone  is  a  prevailing  sameness  of  sound;  it  can  not  properly 
be  called  an  infection.  It  is  used  in  expressing  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  and  sometimes  in  expressing  deep  and  intense  feeling. 

Physiology. — ♦.  The  red  corpuscles  originate  in  the  red  marroW  of 
the  bones.  The  white  corpuscles  originate  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
in  the  spleen. 

5.  The  lymphatic  system  is  a  distinct  connected  structure  of  delicate 
tubes  found  throughout  the  body.  Here  and  there  they  enter  and 
emerge  from  small  bunches  of  cell-like  structures  called  lymphatic 
glands.  The  tubes  cofaverge  into  two  trunks,  the  thoracic  duct  and  the 
lymphatic  duct,  which  convey  their  contents  into  the  circulation. 

The  lymph  seems  to  act  as  a  medium  between  the  capillaries  and  the 
tissues.  The  nutritious  elements  pass  out  of  the  capillaries,  mix  with 
the  lymph  and  then  enter  the  tissue  cells.  The  carbon  dioxide  passes ' 
out  of  the  tissue  cells  into  the  lymph,  and  thence  into  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  (the  venus  half  of  the  capillaries  and  the  lymphatic  tubes) 
by  which  the  lymph  itself  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation.  (See  pages 
92  and  93,  Adv.  Phys.) 

8.    The  skin  consists  of  two  layers,  the  epidermis  and  the  cutis  vera. 
The  epidermis  is  the  outer  scarf-skin,   and  is  itself  made  up  of  two 
layers,  a  deep,  delicate  texture  and  a  rough,  superflcial  one.    The  cutis 
vera,  or  true  skin,  is  also  composed  of  two  layers,  the  upper  one  having 
its  surface  thrown  into  papillary  prominences;  this  layer  is  also  very 
vascular,  containing  a  rich  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels.    The 
under  layer  is  fibrous  and  contains  many  connective  tissue  corpuscles, 
and  elastic  fibers  curl  and  twine  in  all  directions.    In  general  the  skin 
combines  the  functions  of  protection,  sensation  and  secretion.     It  pro- 
tects the  organs  or  flesh  beneath  it,  is  the  organ  of  touch,  acts  slightly 
as  a  respiratory  organ,  regulates  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  pro- 
vides for  evaporation. 

9.  By  a  motor  nerve. 

10.  Reflex  actions  are  the  answering  or  responsive  actions  of  the 
nerve  centers,  after  receiving  an  impression  from  an  organ  through  a 
sensory  nerve.  The  nerVe  centers  send  back  a  response  along  a  motor 
nerve  to  the  organ  irritated  and  motion  is  the  result. 

SciKNCB  OP  Education.— 1.    They  should  not,  as  such  practice  tends 
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to  neg^lect  of  the  thought  or  meaning  contained  in  the  definition,  and 
such  a  requirement  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  way  the  mind  learns  or 
acquires  knowledge.  The  idea  should  first  be  developed,  then  it  should 
be  clothed  in  language. 

2.  Promptness  in  life  is  the  keynote  to  success.  It  secures  positions, 
meets  engagements  by  which  business  is  transacted,  saves  lives  in 
many  ways,  keeps  people's  tempers  unruffled,  etc. 

3.  Its  effects  are  immediate:  one  cannot  wait  in  such  cases  for  the 
effect  of  moral  suasion,  as  months  or  years  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  reformation.  The  experience  of  all  the  past  has  shown 
that  proper  corporal  punishment  administered  in  the  right  way  is 
always  effectual  with  certain  pupils,  and  these  pupils  are  not  apt  to 
make  sport  of  it  as  they  often  do  of  kindness  and  persuasion.  As  is  the 
case  with  other  punishments,  it  is  the  certainty  of  it  (not  the  severity) 
that  makes  it  effectual. 

4.  ''For  Bmile  the  two  first  points  in  geography  shall  be  the  city 
where  he  lives  and  the  country  residence  of  his  father;  then  the  inter- 
mediate places,  next  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I^t  him  make 
a  map  of  all  this  for  himself."     (Emile,  Book  III.    Rousseau.) 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  we  see  that  Rousseau  "defines  with  wis- 
dom the  starting  point  of  all  geographical  instruction." 

Arithmetic. — 1.  (a)  A  clear  statement  of  the  processes  to  be 
employed  in  the  solution  of  problems.  (6)  It  is  often  better  to  require 
pupils  to  give  the  thought  of  the  rule  in  statements  of  their  own.  (c) 
Pupils  are  too  apt  to  commit  the  words  of  a  rule  without  comprehending 
their  meaning.   ' 

2.  There  should  always  be  as  many  decimal  places  in  the  product  as 
there  are  in  both  multiplier  and  multiplicand,  because  the  denominator 
of  the  product  contains  as  many  ciphers  as  both  the  denominators  of 
the  factors. 

3.  It  can  be  cut  into  9  boards  each  18  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  or 
9  X  24  =  216  sq.  ft.     Ans 

4.  16^  +  (llX2|)=:4tf.     AnS. 

5.  The  common  denominator  of  J,  i  and  }  is  24.  Then  for  every  24 
acres  D  owns,  C  must  own  18,  B  12,  and  A  10  acres.     Hence, 

i  J  of  640  =  240  acres  =  D. 
41  of  640  =  180  acres  =  C. 
ii  of  640  =  120  acres  =  B. 
J}  of  640  =  100  acres  =  A. 

6.  Let  100%  :=  cost  of  house;   then 

120%  =  value  at  the  end  of  1st  year. 
140%  =  selling  price. 
$18472  H-  1.40 = $13194.28^  =  cost. 

7.  The  decimal  corresponding  to  the  proceeds  of  $1.00  for  33  days  at 
5%  is  9954i. 

$1200  H-  .9954J  =  $1205.53.     Ans. 

8.  Uj4  X  4  X  lOX  =594.5  sq.  ft.  in  walls. 
14 j4  X  14>^  =210.25  sq   ft.  in  ceiling. 

(804  75  H-  9)  X  .1S  =  $13.41X.     Ans. 
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QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

ThU  Department  is  condttcted  b7  J.  C.  Gkkgo,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schools 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 


464.  A  farmer  allows  one  acre  of  pasture  for  every  5  sheep  and  one 
acre  of  plowed  land  for  every  8  sheep.  How  many  sheep  can  ber  kept 
on  325  acres?  Spencer  Bair. 

465.  What  quantities  of  grold  and  silver,  whose  specific  gravities  are 
19ji(  and  10>^  will  make  a  compound  whose  specific  gravity  is  16.84? 
(Ray's  Higher  Arith.)  Ai^bert  Wheei^ER. 

466.  If  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  had  both  died  after  their  election 
and  before  inauguration,  who  would  have  been  president  and  vice- 
president  after  March  4, 1893?  J.  W.  Guiney. 

467.  The  amount  of  f  of  A's  and  J  of  B's  money  for  4  years  at  5%  is 
S8400.  How  much  has  each  if  }^  A's  equals  }  of  B's?  (Ind  Comp. 
Arith.)  Wm.  C.  Smith. 

468.  "For  him  to  steal  is  sinful."     Parse /or  and  Am.  Id. 


ANS\A/^ERS. 


447.    The  feet  of  the  poles  form  a  triangle,  the  radius  of  whose  cir 
cnmscribing  circle  is  \f  VIS      Hence, 

YSO«  —  J^  =  45.534.    Ans.  M.  Robinson. 

450.  No  answer. 

451.  Gen.  Samuel  Houston  was  the  governor  of  Texas  when  that 
State  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861.  He  resigned  his  ofiSce  rather 
than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  confederacy. 

F.  M.  HlI,I«MAN. 

452.  12^%  =  >^. 

.-.     %  of  cost  =$3500. 
>i      •'        =$500. 
I    *•       =$4500.    Ans.  Geo.  F.Lewis. 

453.  No  answer. 

454.  No  answer. 

455.  At  $3.00  per  rod  it  would  cost  $10  for  every  rod  the  field  is  in 
length.  In  order  that  it  may  cost  $1.00  per  square  rod  the  field  must  be 
so  wide  that  a  strip  one  rod  long  would  make  10  square  rods,  which 
would  be  10  rods  wide.  Hence,  the  width  must  be  10  rods  and  the  length 
15  rods.  W.  N.  Vanscoyoc. 

456.  Please  read  this  problem,  **If  24  men  can  build,"  etc.,  and  solve 
for  next  month.  Ed. 

457.  It  gets  into  circulation  by  the  United  States  paying  its  obliga- 
tions in  the  way  of  pensions,  salaries,  etc.  J  as.  F.  Hood, 


CREDITS. 

C.  W.  Shleppy,  452-5;  N.  D.  Hamilton,  435;   M.  Robinson,  447-52-5-8-9. 
60-2-3444;  Jas.  F.  Hood,  452-5-6-7;  J.  P.  S.,  435-7-41-4-5;  Ida  E.  Stallings 
456;  P.  M.  Williams,  451;    Walter  N.  Vanscoyoc,  452-5;  Geo.  F.  Lewis' 

452-5^7. 
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MISCELLANY. 


NORTHERN ,  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

I^aFayettk,  Ind.,  March  30, 1893. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers*  Association  met  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  7:30  p.  m.  Many  of  the  teachers  had  spent  the  day 
in  visiting  the  schools  and  had  found  the  work  of  the  hig-hest  order. 
Everything  bespoke  freedom  and  yet  the  perfect  self-control  of  the 
pupils  was  remarkable. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  W.  H.  Sims,  the  retiring 
President  and  the  session  was  opened  with  an  invocation  by  Rev .  Mr. 
Sheppard,  of  the  city.  The  meeting  was  then  given  some  fine  music 
by  a  quartette  of  ladies,  whose  singing  was,  like  everything  else  in  La 
Fayette,  of  the  best. 

The  retiring  President  then  introduced  J.  H.  Smart,  President  of 
Purdue  University,  who  gave  the  address  of  welcome.  He  said  that 
when  he  promised  to  welcome  the  teachers  he  expected  to  see  about 
fifty  or  so  in  number,  and  so  was  surprised  at  the  growth  of  the  Associ- 
ciation.  His  remarks  were  in  part  retrospective,  briefly  reviewing  the 
development  of  the  Indiana  School  System,  which,  as  the  speaker  forci- 
bly remarked,  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Association  as  the 
ideal  system.  After  saying  that  the  schools  of  Indiana  had  progressed 
faster  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the-  Union,  he  spoke  of  the 
early  educational  heroes  in  this  State,  Superintendents  Hoss,  Hopkins, 
Shortridge,  and  Presidents  Jones  and  George  Brown,  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  remarks, 
Prof .  Smart  invited  the  Association  to  visit  Purdue  on  the  following 
day. 

Supt.  Weaver,  of  Marion,  then  made  a  brief  response  to  the  address 
of  welcome,  in  which  he  referred  to  Dr.  Smart's  work  and  said  he  was 
glad  that  the  word  teacher  was  so  gladly  borne  by  most  of  us.  Supt. 
Weaver's  response  was  in  his  usual  earnest,  happy  style.  At  the  close 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sims,  according  to  the  time  honored  custom  of  re- 
tiring executives,  made  an  address  which  was  noted  for  both  brevity 
and  wit. 

President-elect  Ayers  was  then  introduced  and  began  his  inaugural, 
taking  lor  his  subject,  "The  Functions  of  the  Public  Schools."  He 
said:  "This  is  an.  era  of  clubs  and  organizations  and  the  culminating 
point  will  be  reached  in  the  World's  Congress  next  summer  in  Chicago," 
He  then  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  as  being  an  inspiration  to 
teachers  in  their  work.  In  discussing  the  function  of  the  schools  he 
spoke  of  the  generally  received  idea,  that  of  preparing  for  citizenship. 
He  showed  very  clearly  that  citizenship  may  be  acquired  through  nat- 
itralization  but  the  citizen  is  more  than  the  voter.  Education  for  citi- 
zenship is  more  than  training.  The  citizen  should  be  industrious, 
loyal,    in  harmony  with   his   surroundings— one  who  is  fitted  for  life. 
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The  school  must  conform  to  the  life  of  the  present,  must  be  progressive. 
In  former  times  life  was  simpler  and  so  the  requirements  of  the  school 
were  simpler.      Conditions  in- the  industrial  world   are  changed   and   ' 
education  must   recog-nize   this.     Massing-  of  population,   the  foreign 
element,  requires   an  educated  judgment  to  deal  with  the  conditions. 
In  tracing  the  educational  growth,  Supt.  Ayers  spoke  of  the  learned 
clergy  of  New  England,  the  .academies,  then  the  industrial  phase,  next 
the  deeper,   richer,   truer,  broader, — the  social  idea.    The  general  good 
is  the  aim  of  education    and  it  must  fit  for  life,     but  the  artistic 
side  must  not  be  entirely   left  out.     He  gave  a  quotation  from  Charles  4 
Dudley  Warner,  showing  that  it  is  a  false  idea  that   an  education  is 
wasted  unless  expended  on  a  professional  career.     In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Ayers  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  school  is  what  the  teacher  makes  it. 
The  teacher  must  understand  mind  growth,  needs  the  fullest  develop- 
ment.   As  the  ideal  of  humanity  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  education  the 
means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  realized,   then  ,our  work  is   a  noble 
work  demanding  careful  preparation. 

The  teachers  were  invited  to  visit  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  and 
the  Lincoln  Club  Rooms    .  Music. 

Friday  morning,  the  Association  was  led  in  prayer  by  Mr.  Weaver 
The  first  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Langley,  of  Elkhart.  Subject,  "The 
Best  Superintendent  from  a  Teacher's  Point  of  View  "  [This  paper 
will  be  printed  in  the  Jour  nai,.]  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Bedwood,  of  the  Marion  high  school,  who  said  that  he  should  be 
pleased  to  say  anything  that  would  increase  the  harmonious  relations 
between  Superintendent  and  teacher,  but  he  had  no  grievances,  no 
complaints  to  lodge  as  he  was  at  peace  with  his  Superintendent.  He 
spoke  of  the  individuality  of  the  superintendent,  his  needed  knowledge 
of  methods;  also  that  he  should  be  an  example  and  an  incentive  to 
pupils  and  teachers;  that  he  should  have  broad  scholarship.  The  sup- 
erintendent must  be  frank;  must  have  sympathy  and  must  encourage 
the  teachers. 

Miss  Emma  Butler,  of  the  Rochester  high  school,  followed.  She 
emphasized  the  point  in  regard  to  trained  teachers  and  that  the  sup- 
erintendent needs  to  be  a  trained  teacher  and  so  able  to  help  his 
teachers.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  put  some  young  man  fresh  from 
college  in  the  superintendent's  chair  and  expect  good  supervision  from 
him.  How  can  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  If  book  learning  were  all 
that  a  good  superintendent  needs,  then  the  college  youth  might  do." 

J.  A.  Zeller,  of  I^a  Fayette,  said  that  the  great  work  of  the  superin" 
tendent  is  to  co-ordinate  the  various  elements  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Voris  said  the  superintendent  should  not  destroy  the  individuaClity 
of  the  teacher. 

Supt.  W.  C.  Belman,  of  Hammond,  read  a  paper  on  **The  Best 
Teacher  from  a  Superintendent's  Point  of  View."  [This  paper  will  be 
printed  in  full.] 

After  the  appointment  of  committees,  the  place  for  holding  the  nex^ 
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meeting-  caused  a  vast  display  of  forensic  eloquence,  and,  after  a  spir- 
ited contest,  Frankfort  was  chosen  as  the  place. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Association  visited  Purdue.  It  was  an 
enjoyable  occasion  to  all.  Returning-  at  3  o'clock,  the  sections  org-an- 
ized.     [See  their  reports.] 

Friday  evening-  from  7:30  to  8  o'clock  the  Association  was  entertained 
by  the  La  Fayette  high  school  chorus.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
pupils  of  the  grades  also  gave  some  excellent  music.  Prof.  Bergen 
deserves  great  pr3.ise  for  the  care  and  excellence  attained  by  the  pupils 
of  the  lya  Fayette  schools. 

The  annual  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Burroughs,  president  of  Wabash 
College,  who  gave  a  keen,  practical,  yet  scholarly  presentation  of  "The 
Mutual  Helpfulness  of  the  School  and  the  College."  He  said  the 
schools  must  not  be  dogmatic,  and  that  they  should  be  schools  only  and 
not  special  schools.  He  showed  very  clearly  that  the  relation  of  schools 
and  colleges  is  a  natural,  necessary  relation,  and  that  one  should  not 
encroach  on  the  province  of  the  other.  The  higher  schools  are  the 
rounds  reaching  to  the  colleges,  and  they  to  the  universities.  He 
showed  that  the  schools  and  colleges  must  think  and  act  together;  must 
be  mutually  helpful.  The  first  requirement  is  the  teacher;  second 
means,  discipline;  third,  course  of  study.  The  personal  factor  is  the 
teacher.  A  fraternity,  said  the  speaker,  exists  among  all  true 
teachers. 

Pres.  Burroughs  spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Mills,  of 
Wabash  College,  and  of  the  survival  of  his  influence,  and  of  his  going- 
from  the  college  to  a  State  superintendency,  yet  his  influence  not 
changing,  thus  showing  how  the  influence  of  the  true  teacher  goes  on 
in  ever  widening  circles.  He  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  new  education,  but 
that  we  must  not  allow  untried  things  to  wreck  our  system.  He  spoke 
of  the  danger  of  carrying  the  plan  of  specializing  too  far.  In  looking 
at  the  colleges  we  are  perplexed,  for  we  find  some  calling  themselves 
universities,  and  others  but  little  better  than  secondary  or  high  schools. 
But  we  are  not  to  copy  from  other  lands  in  this  respect,  for  we  can  not 
make  the  same  classification  of  schools,  because  the  conditions  are 
different.  We  are  in  a  transitional  period  and  we  must  live  out  our 
national  evolution. 

The  American  college  is  losing  many  a  pupil  because  the  specialist  is 
crowding  the  teacher  out.  The  schools  need  teachers  who  see  the 
related  forms  of  knowledge,  therefore  the  college  teachers  should  visit 
the  schools,  and  the  high  school  teachers  should  visit  the  college  class 
rooms.  More  fraternity,  more  helpfulness  in  the  personal  element. 
One  expression  of  this  helpfulness  would  be  seen  in  the  discipline. 

Control  comes  through  an  educated  personality.     Self-control  is  the 
crying  need  of  the  American  people  to-day,  therefore  the  will  must  be  • 
trained  if  we  would  obtain  this  self-control.     Here  comes  in  the  func- 
tion of  the  American  college  in  the  training  of  the  will  through  study. 
I^ack  of  training  and  of  preparation  is  the  cause  of  so  many  failures. 
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arrested  development,  not  sufficient  preparation  to  undergo  the  fierce 
contest  of  life.  .  He  also  said  that  it  was  wrong"  to  draw  comparisons 
between  State  and  denominational  institutions  and  colleges,  and  that 
he  would  not  tolerate  such  remarks.  Bach  has  its  own  place  and  the 
whole  problem  is  one  of  adjustment. 

The  Dr.  spoke  of  each  individual's  finding  his  proper  place  in  life,  so 
there  must  be  different  lines  of  study.  The  college  cannot  stand  for 
science  alone;  cannot  stand  for  the  classics  alone,  but  for  all.  The 
school  must,  nevertheless,  find  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  letters  of  a  degree  should  stand  for  definite  work.  The  schools  must 
train  for  success  in  living. 

After  music  the  meeting  adjourned  and  attended  a.  very  enjoyable 
reception  at  Purdue  University. 

Saturday  Morning. — The  session  opened  with  music  and  prayer.  J* 
H.  Gardner,  superintendent  of  Cass  County,  read  a  paper  on  **The 
Value  of  University  Extension  to  the  Teacher."  The  greatest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  university  extension  is  the  fact  that  the  high  school 
has  been  diverted  from  its  proper  channels.  It  brings  leaders  of  educa- 
tion into  contact  with  the  people.  It  is  not  for  the  poor  alone.  Teach- 
ers so  far  have  taken  the  lead  in  it  and  it  takes  them  out  of  the  narrow 
boundary  of  the  school  room.  The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  ably 
led  by  Supt.  Scull,  of  Rochester. 

Supt.  Banta,  of  Valparaiso,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Educational  Value 
of  the  World's  Fair,"  giving  many  valuable  descriptions,  hints  and 
suggestions. 

Business  was  then  resumed*  A  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  appointed,  consisting  of  J  F.  Scull,  Rochester;  J.  J. 
Allison,  Crovm  Point;  J.  A.  teller,  La  Fayette;  W.  R.  Snyder,  Muncie; 
G.  M.  Nabor,  Columbia  City. 

The  Committee  on  Officer^  reported  as  follows:  For  president,  Supt. 
B.  F.  Moore,  Frankfort;  1st  vice-president,  G.  M.  Nabor,  Columbia  City; 
2nd  vice-president.  May  Foltz,  Bluffton;  secretary,  Emma  L.  Butler* 
Rochester;  treasurer,  A.  E.  Remy,  Tipton;  recording  secretary,  Jno. 
W.  I^ydy,  Frankfort 

Executive  Committee:  Chairman,  Calvin  S.'  Moon,  South  Bend;  T.  F. 
Fitzgibbon,  Elwood;  H.  H.  Ix>ring,  Valparaiso;  W.  H.  Masters,  Mun- 
cie; Mrs.  Blackburn,  La  Fayette. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  resolutions  returning  thanks 
to  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  also  the 
following: 

Resolved,  By  the  superintepdents  and  teachers  of  Northern  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association,  that  we  request  the  State  Board  to  bridge  the 
now-existing  gap  between  the  first  language  book  now  used  and  the 
adopted  State  grammar  by  the  introduction  of  some  suitable  book 
satisfying  the  demands  of  good  English  work. 

Besolvedy  That  this  Association  endorse  and  support  Dr.  Hailmann  in 
his  untiring  efforts  to  place  Indiana's  educational  exhibit  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  on  as  high,  if  not  higher,  plane  than  the  exhibit  of 
any  other  State. 
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Mr.  Brown,  of  Kokomo,  reported  from  the  music  seption,  asking  the 
co-operation  of  all  teachers  in  establishing-  music  as  a  part  of  every 
course  of  study,  and  recommending  that  this  section  be  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  attendance  of  the  special  teachers. 

W.  R.  Burris  moved  that  a  salary  be  paid  the  secretary  and  that  the 
amount  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burris,  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution 
was  directed  to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  the  largest  on  record  and  one  of  the  best.    The 

Association  closed  with  singing  Old  Hundred. 

Edward  Aybrs,  President. 
Emogene  Mowrer,  Secretary. 

GRADED  SCHOOI.  SECTION. 

Convened  at  3  p.  m.,  Friday.  .  Called  to  order  by  W.  P.  Burris,  of 
Bluffton.  Jacob  Martin,  of  Plymouth,  was  elected  chairman.  The 
first  exercise  was  a  paper  by  Supt.  W,  H.  Elson,  of  La  Porte,  on 
'^Definite  Lines  of  Supplementary  Reading  in  the  Grades." 

This  was  a  very  helpful  paper  and  comes  from  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  The  paper  assumes  that  supplementary  reading 
supplements,  and  that  in  determining  definite  lines  for  such  reading  the 
course  of  study  forms  the  basis.  It  is  further  held  that  the  organizing 
or  unifying  principle  must  find  its  rational  basis  in  the  view  of  the  school 
as  taken  by  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study.-  The  paper  discussed 
the  moral  aim  of  the  school  and  finds  that  it  is  possible  to  make  it  in 
practice  as  it  is  in  theory  the  guiding  principle  in  the  course  of  study. 
Having  found  this  possible,  the  paper  seeks  to  show  how  a  course  of 
study  may  be  worked  out,  recognizing  the  principle  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  how  such  a  course  of  study  must  of  necessity  correlate 
the  entire  efforts  of  the  school.  For  this  general  end,  subjects  are 
classified  as  historical  and  as  scientific.  The  paper  then  works  ottt  in 
detail  a  course  of  study  based  upon  this  organizing  idea.  Then  follows 
the  nature  and  kind  of  historical  and  scientific  supplementary  reading 
matter. 

Prof.  Stanley  Coulter  read  a  paper  on  "Graded.  Instruction  in  Nat- 
ural Science  Studies  below  the  High  School."  As  no  notes  were  furnished 
in  connection  with  this  paper  by  secretary  of  the  section,  the  secretary 
is  unable  to  give  any  points  it  gave,  as  she  was  not  present  at  the 
reading.  The  discussion  was  led  by  Supt.  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  of 
Elwood,  and  Supt.  Stratford,  of  Peru.  General  discussion  by  the 
section.    Adjourned.  Jacob  Martin,  President. 

Laura  Sutheri*and,  Secretary. 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association  convened  at  New  Albany,  March  29.  After  music  by  the 
Treble  Clef  Club  and  prayer  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Vest,  an  address  of  welcome 
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was  made  by  Maj.  James  V.  Kelso,  who  tendered  the  wannest  hospL 
tality  of  the  city. 

President-elect  W.  F.  Hoffmann  was  introduced  by  the  outgoing  presi- 
dent, Miss  Anna  B.  Suter.  The  association  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing' to  one  of  the  best  inaugurals  in  its  history.  The  subject  of  the 
address  was  the  "Formative  Influence  of  the  Public  Schools."  Among 
the  things  cited  were  the  proper  development  of  literature,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  real  teacher,  the  effect  of  morality  without  religious  creed, 
and  patriotism.  Much  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  htie  and  cry  made  by 
those  who  say  that  the  public  schools  are  godless.  He  showed  that  there 
is  a  morality  independent  of  any  religious  creed  for  violation  of  which 
there  is  no  escape.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  a  compromise  between  all 
churches  and  the  public  schools  could  not  be  consumated.  He  extolled 
Archbishop  Ireland  for  his  earnest  efforts  in  effecting  a  compromise. 
The  manner  of  compromise  that  holds  in  Poughkeepsie,  was  suggested. 
No  other,  solution  at  present  was  possible;  that  of  dividing  the  public 
money  between  the  church  schools  and  the. public  schools  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question  on  constitutional  grounds. 

Thursday  9  a.  m. — Committees  were. appointed  as  follows:    On  nomi_ 
nation  of  officers:    R.  W.  Wood,  H.  P.  I^eavenworth,  Miss  Emma  Buch. 
anan.  Miss  I^ibbie  Englebaugh,  C.  M.  McDaniel,   W.  F.  Axtell  and  J. 
M.  Boyd.    On  resolutions:    A.  E.  Humke,  W.  A.  Bell  and  E.  E.  Olcott. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  Reform  School,  read  a  most  excellent  paper  on 
"Compulsory  Education. "  This  paper  will  appear  in  full.  It  elicited 
an  interesting  discussion  opened  by  John  Donaldson,  Terre  Haute,  fol- 
lowed by  P.  R.  Wadsworth,  Supt.  of  Daviess  Co.  In  the  general  discus- 
sion, A.  E.  Humke,  W.  A.  Bell,  D.  M.  Geeting,  Senator  D.  H.  Ellison 
and  Horace  Ellis  participated. 

Thursday  p.  m. — The  following  resolution  offered  by  W.  C.  Snyder, 
was  unanimonsly  adopted: 

To  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Educatiov^; 

Whbreas,  The  last  Greneral  Assembly  made  provisions  for  the  revis- 
ion of  our  State  Series  of  Text-books,  if  in  the  judgment  of  your  Board, 
such  was  deemed  expedient.    Therefore  be  it 

Seaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body,  the  Southern  Indiana 
Teachers*  Association,  that  a  revision  of  the  series  of  grammars  is 
especially  necessary,  and  that  we  recommend  in  such  revision  that 
emphasis  be  given  the  language  phase  of  this  study  rather  than  the 
phase  of  technical  grammar  without  increasing  the  number  of  books. 

"Nature  and  Scope  of  Teachers' County  and  State  Examination," 

was  given  by  Charles  E.   Clark,   Supt.  Boonville.      The  papier  was 

divided  into  four  heads,  briefly  stated,  as  follows: 

1.  The  usual  written  examinations  serve  fairly  well  to  determine  a 
teacher's  scholarship  and  professional  knowledge,  but  the  value  of  his 
services  can  be  determined  only  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  results 
of  his  work  and  the  methods  by  which  those  results  are  produced.  Since 
the  value  of  a  teacher's  services  depends  upon  success,  this  alone  should 
determine  the  grade  of  license  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

2.  The  scholarship  of  a  teacher  who  holds  a  second  or  third  grade 
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license  is  as  definitely  ascertained  by  two  or  three  examinations,  as  that 
of  one  holding  a  first  grade  license  is.  'Since  teachers  holding-  these 
grades  of  license  are  not  required  to  improve  in  their  scholarship,  and 
since  they  continue  tp  be  employed  and  to  do  acceptable  work,  they  also 
should  be  entitled  to  exemption  certificates. 

3.  Instead  of  requiring  teachers  to  be  repeatedly  examined  upon 
the  same  subjects,  they  should  be  required  to  pursue  a  course  of  profes- 
ional  reading,  and  from  time  to  time,  should  be  examined  upon  it. 

4.  Since  the  present  mode  of  conducting  examinations  secures 
uniformity,  a  license  of  highest  grade  should  be  "legal  tender"  in  all 
counties  of  the  State.  The  subject  was  continued  by  P.  P.  Stultz, 
Supt.  Jeffersonville  and  C.  W.  Snyder,  Supt.  Washington  co. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  session  was  the  music  furnished  by 
pupils  of  the  New  Albany  Colored  High  School. 

R.  A.  Ogg,  Supt.  Greencastle,  gave  a  much  appreciated  talk  on  "The 
Tendency  of  E4ucational  Developments.'*  Even  in  education  there  is 
a  tendency  to  crazes.  We  have  hid  the  100%  method  craze,  the  crajte 
for  spelling  without  a  spelling  book,  etc.  We  must  get  below  these 
surface  currents  to  find  the  real  tendencies.  Perhaps  "rational  free- 
dom," is  a  phrase  best  expressing  the  general  tendency.  Preconceived 
ideas,  rigid  forms  and  strict  system  must  all  go  down  before  the  pur- 
pose to  free  the  child  from  all  unnecessary  restrictions  upon  his  normal 
mental  activity.  Science  teaching  will  not  hold  the  prominence  its 
advocates  claimed.  Fewer  sciences,  better  taught  is  the  real  demand. 
Nor  will  manual  training  in  the  sense  of  the  workshop  have  a  general 
place  in  the  public  schools.  The  expense  is  too  great  and  the  discip- 
linary value  too  small.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  ail  subjects  of  earth  and  man.  This  is  seen  in  the 
growth  of  experimental  stations,  agricultural  schools,  polytechnic 
schools,  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  colleges,  etc.  The  general  tendency  is 
seen  in  the  liberal  ideas  associated  with  elective  courses.  University 
extensions,  reading  circles,  increase  of  libraries  and  development  of 
high  schools.  W.  F.  Axtell,  Washington  High  School  and  Prof.  May, 
New  Albany,  followed  on  the  same  subject. 

Thursday,  8  p.  m  — ^The  address  for  the  evening  session  was  given, 
by  Herman  Rave,  Jeffersonville,  on  "Indiana  Poets'* 

Friday  a.  m. — Miss  Anna  Suter,  high  school,  Aurora,  ini  a  pleasing 
manner  read  a  paper,  "The  Function  of  Literature  in  the  Public 
Schools."  She  showed  how  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  correct  literary  taste  might  be  commenced  and  carried  for- 
ward with  profit,  in  the  lower  grades,  and  that,  too,  without  entailing 
any  radical  change,  or  imposing  any  added  burden,  because  the  work 
will  consist  in  following  the  Biblical  injunction  of  giving  the  child 
bread  instead  of  a  stone;  in  substituting  for  the  empty  and  common- 
place contents  of  the  readers,  now  in  use  in  our  State,  the  "healthy, 
bracing  reading  matter  which  the  judgment  of  time  has  declared 
classic."     Properly  carried  through  the  grades,  it  will  bring  the  pupils 
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to  the  high  school,  with  not  only  a  wide'  knowledge,  but  with  higher 
ideals  and  noble  aspirations  and  the  courage  and  determination  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  life.  Of  all  educational  forces  in  our  land, 
there  is  probably  no  other  so  far  reaching,  so  mighty  in  its  influence  as 
» literature.  The  subject  was  continued  by  H.  J.  Graf,  editor  of  Cosmopo- 
litan, Evansville,  and  C.  W.  Thomas,  Supt.  Harrison  Co.  Under  gen- 
eral discussion,  Mrs.  Tucker,  Minnesota,  responded. 

An  invitation  to  take  an  excursion  over  the  Ohio  Falls  and  through 
the  locks,  was  extended  the  association  by  ofl&cers  of  Owensborough 
Packet. 

Two  most  excellent  talks  were  given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  VanAnda, 
Supt.  Free  Kindergartens,  New  Albany,  and  Miss  Evelyn  R.  Board, 
Rose  Hill  School,  Jefferjjonville,  on  the  subject  "The  Kindergarten  and 
its  Relation  to  the  Public  Schools."  Much  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
in  the  discussion  which  followed.  The  participants  being  R.  A.  Ogg, 
F.  U  Priest,  Horace  Ellis,  P.  P.  Stultz,  J.  P.  Funk  and  F.  S.  Delaney, 
Principal  Colored  School,  Madison. 

Rockport  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting. 

The  Committee  on  oflScers  made  the  following  report: 

President,  W.  B.  Owens,  Edinburg;  1st  vice-president,  A.  E.  Humke, 
Vincennes;  2nd  vice-president.  Miss  Clara  Mitchell,  Mitchell;  secretary, 
Miss  Edith  Blunt,  Mt.  Vernon;  treasurer,  E.  E.  Olcott,  Utica. 

Executive  Committee:  Supt.  J.  H.  Tomlin,  Chairman;  Charles  E. 
Clarke,  Boonville;  Charles  F.  Patterson,  Franklin;  Miss  Hettie  Stoy, 
New  Albany;  Prof.  R,  J.  Aley,  Bloomington. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  the  citizens  of  New  Albany  and 
all  who  had  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  success  of  the  meeting  and 
also  the  following  which  are- of  more  than  local  interest. 

1.  That  the  annual  meeting  should  not  be  held  the  last  week  in 
March,  the  time  fixed  for  the  session  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association.  > 

2.  That  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  be  secured  by 
heginning  the  sessions  on  Thursday  evening  instead  of  Wednesday. 

3.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  record  and  efforts  of  Senator  D.  H. 
Ellison,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  education. 

4.  That  the  teachers  ought  to  be  a  unit  in  working  for  the  enactment 
of  a  law  to  control  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

5.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  law  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  boards  of  children's  guardians. 

6.  That  we  earnestly  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  an 
educational  qualification  for  city  and  county  superintendents,  tested  by 
a  thorough  academical  and  professional  examination. 

7.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  highest  grade  of 
license  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  ought  to  be  good  and  valid  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  State.  W.  F.  Hoffmann,  President. 

Omik  Feagans,  Secretary  pro.  tem. 


THE  WORLrD'S  FAIR. 
To  the  Teachers  of  Indiana: 

Supplementary  to  the  report  made  through  the  March  number  of 
The  Journai*,  the  executive  committee  submits  the  following: 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  teachers  visit  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair 
in  Jtt/y,  that    they  may  take   advantage  of  the  World's  Educational 
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Congress  and  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  will  be  in 
session  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  ifionth.  Every  teacher  who  attends- 
the  Columbian  Exposition  oug'ht  to  become  a  mem.ber  of  the  N.  K.  A. 
/  The  membership  will  entitle  you  to  a  copy  of  the  proceeding's,  which 
alone  is  worth  more  than  the  fee  of  two  dollars.  Write  to  A.  6.  Lane,, 
president,  or  J.  M.  Greenwood,  treasurer  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Room  72,  * 
City  Hall,  Chicago,  for  particulars. 

2.  The  rate  at  "Hotel  Grace"  will  be  $1  per  day,  if  two  or  more  occu- 
py the  same  room.  This,  of  course*  does  not  include  meals.  A  notice 
of  two  weeks  will  be  required  to  secure  accommodations. 

3.  Do  not  fail  to  reg-ister  at  the  Indiana  Building. 

4.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  "to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone,"  attention  is  directed  to  ,the  Cook  County  Summer  Normal 
Schpol  at  Englewood  and  the  special  schools  in  Chicago. 

V151CENNES,  Ind.  a.  E.  Humkb,  Chairman  Ex,  Com. 


Hammond  is  to  have  a  new  $50,000  school  Building.    Boom. 

Messrs.  Morganthai^er  &  Babbitt  will  conduct  a  Summer  Normal 
at  Huntingburg,  beginning  May  29. 

County  Superintendent  W.  T.  Varner  announces  a  Summfer  Nor- 
mal at  Rockport,  to  begin  June  5  and  last  six  weeks. 

J.  H.  Bobbitt  and  Charles  F.  Stegmaier  are  conducting  a  Normal  at 
Westport.   It  opened  April  10  for  eight  weeks. 

S11.VER,  BuRDETT  &  Co.,  book  publishers  of  Boston,  have  outgrown 
their  old  quarters,  and  have  moved  to  110-112  Boy  1st  on  street. 

A  Summer  Normai,  will  be  held  at  Warsaw,  beginning  Juke  19^  un- 
der the  direction  of  A.  J.  Whiteleathef,  of  Etna  Green,  and  Mrs.  Emo- 
gene  Mowrer,  of  Warsaw. 

Huntington. — The  high  school  held  its  fourteenth  oratorical  contest 
April  21.  There  were  eight  contestants.  R.  I.  Hamilton  is  superin- 
tendent and  E.  E.  Kirtland  is  principal. 

The  printed  reports  that  reach  us  from  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural 
College  at  L/as  Cruces  indicate  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  an  Indiana  man,  Hiram  Hadley,  is  president. 

Ei^wooD. — At  d,  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Council  $15,000  of  school 
bonds  were  issued  with  which  to  erect  a  school  building.  This  will 
make  three  school  buildings  of  like  size,  and  twenty-six  teachers  will 
be  employed  during  the  coming  year.  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  is  superin- 
tendent. 

Dubois  County  teachers  are  doing  excellent  reading  circle  work, 
lyast  September  one  hundred  and  Sfven  teachers  took  the  examination 
and  made  an  average  record  of  92  per  cent.  Dubois  is  in  the  lead  in 
this  work,  and  the  Y.  P.  R.  C.  is  not  far  behind.  G.  R.  Wilson  is  the 
superintendent . 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Gazette  contains  a  portrait  and 
biographical  sketch  of  W.  F.  Hoffmann,  superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington schools.  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal 
School,  and  has  made  a  marked  success  in  his  present  position,  which 
he  has  held  fjor  a  number  of  years. 

Union  CitV  recently  dedicated  a  new  school  library.  A  generous 
citizen,  W.  D.  Stone,  gave  460  volumes,  which  raises  the  number  to 
about  1,000  volumes.  The  school  board  spent  several  hundred  dollars 
in  fitting  up  a  nice  room,  and  the  library  is  in  condition  to  do  much 
good.  Miss  Emogene  E.  Shadday,  of  the  high  school,  is  librarian,  and. 
Jas.  R.  Hart  is  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  Tri-State  Normal  at  Angola  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  doing 
thorough  work.      It  performs  all  it  advertises  to  do.     Lt,   M,    SnifF  has 
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been  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  eig^ht  years,  and  has  made  a  g-ood 
record.  The  school  is  steadily  increasing-,  in  numbers  and  in  efficiency. 
The  spring  term  will  open  May  23.  An  advertisement  on  another  page 
will  give  further  information  in  regard  to  the  school. 

Rush  County.— Some  months  ago  the  County  Commissioners  re- 
moved from  office  County  Superintendent  R.  F.  Conover  on  account  of 
alleged  misconduct,  and  the  township  trustee  appointed  J.  O.  Harrison 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Conover  contested  the  leg-ality  of  his  removal, 
claiming  that  the  commissioners  had  no  right  to  do  it  at  a  special  ses- 
sion, and  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court,  which  sustained  him.  An  ap- 
peal has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Har- 
rison holds  the  office,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can  not  be  heard  from 
before  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Conover's  term  of  office. 


PERSOKRL. 


Geo.  p.  WeeDman  is  serving  his  third  year  as  superintendent  of  Ca^- 
nelton. 

Wiw^ARp  N.  MBYfiRS  is  principal  of  the  school  at  Walnut  Hills,  Jeffer- 

sonville. 

J.  M.  Parish  is  to  be  the  first  principal  of  a  new  $6,000  school  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  Flat  Rock  this  summer. 

Geo.  E.  I*ong  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Colfax  Schools 
for  a  fifth  year.     No  predecessor  ever  served  so  long. 

Lewis  H.  Jones  wa«  recently  unanimously' re-elected  superintendent 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools — a  compliment" richly  deserved. 

S.  R.  WiNCHELi*,  262  Wabash  avenue,  Chicag-o,  is  running  a  **teach" 
ers'  agency"  on  a  new  basis.     He  charges  no  fee  for  reg-istration. 

Daniel  FuLCOMER,  formerly  principal  of  the  Normal  at  Evansville, 
is  now  president  of  the  Western  Michigan  College  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

W.  W.  EwiNG,  formerly  of  Crawfordsville,  is  teaching  at  Hoopa 
Valley,  California.  He  is  pleased  with  his  location  and  reports  his 
school  as  gro  a  ing  in  both  numbers  and  interest. 

Miss  Mary  Cosgrove,  of  the  Warsaw  schools,  recently  had  her 
school  observe  a  Lrongfellow  day.  It  was  not  a  memorial  day,  but  the 
program  was  good  and  must  have  been  helpful  to  the  pupils. 

W.  H.  Hershman  has  declined  re-election  as  superintendent  at  Del- 
phi to  accept  the  superintendency  at  Attica  at  a  better  salary.  Mr. 
Hershman  has  done  an  excellent  work  at  Delphi.  Attica  has  made  a 
good  selection. 

,  J.  A.  Hindman  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  Blackford  county 
to  become  prosecuting-  attorney  for  the  28th  judicial  district.  .  Mr. 
Hindman  has  been  reading  law  for  some  years,  and  gets  a  good  p'lace 
to  start  with.  He  was  Grovernor  Mathews*  first  appointment.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  his  success.  The  Journai,  congratulates  him..  M.  H. 
McGeath  has  been  appointed  Mr.  Hindman's  successor. 

Joseph  Swain  has  been  selected  as  president  of  Indiana  University, 
in  place  of  J.  M.  Coulter,  resigned.  Prof.  Swain  is  a  native  of  Indiana 
and  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University.  He  was  born  at  Pendleton, 
this  State,  and  he  remained  at  that  place  until  he  went  to  Blooming^ton 
to  enter  the  university.  He  took  a  thoroug-h  course  in  the  institution, 
and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1883,  at  that  time  being  regarded  as  one 
of  the  strong-est  men .  that  ever  took  a  diploma  from  the  institution. 
His  special  field  of  work  was  mathematics,  and  as  a  student  of  Dr. 
Kirkwood  he  was  regarded  by  that  venerable  professor  as  having  few 
equals.    In  1885-6  ha  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  a  special  course 
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for  one  year,  and  upon  his-  return  he  was  given  the  chair  of  applied 
mathematics,  which  position  he  filled  most  acceptably  until  1891,- when 
Dr.  Jordan,  then  elected  president  of  Lelaud  Stanford  University,  of- 
fered Prof.  Swain  a  tempting-  salary  and  took  him  to  that  institution, 
where  he  has  since  been  located.  Prof.  Swain  is  a  genial  gentleman, 
and  all  who  know  him  like  him.  He  was  the  choice  of  the  alumni  of 
the  university,  and  his  election  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts.  The* 
Journal  extends  to  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  wishes  him  unbounded 
success  in  directing  the  interests  of  his  alma  mater. 


'  BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

La  Porte  Training  Schooi,  for  Kinder  Gartners. — For  circulars  or 
information,  address  Mrs.  Kudora  L.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

ScHOOi,  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  leamthe  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers*  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai,  Training  Schooi,. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantages  to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf- 

Teachers  desiring  to  spend  their  vacation  profitably,  or  to  engage 
permanently  in  a  paying  business,  should  read  the  following  testimon- 
ial, and  write  at  once  to  B.  A.  Bullock,  manager,  36  N.  Delaware  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Indianapoi,is,  Indiana,  October  16,  1890. 
B.  A.  BULI^OCK,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — As  an  agent  for  your  Association,  I  have  found  the  work 
of  soliciting  members  congenial,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  best  business  and  professional  men  of  the  country. 
Having  been  a  teacher  in  and  principal  of  schools  in  Indiana  for  sev- 
eral years  before  taking  up  your  work  on  commission,  I  am  led  by 
comparison  of  wages  and  earnings  to  state  that  I  have  made  miore  in 
one  day  as  an  agent,  than  ever  in  a  week  teaching,  and  much  more  in  a 
week  than  ever  in  a  month  teaching.  My  first  day*s  work  as  an  agent 
made  me  $7.50.     My  average  commissions  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  F.  Watson. 

78  Bradshaw  Street. 

It  is  not  often  we  refer  to  our  advertisements,  and  now  call  special 
notice  to  the  one  of  Bay  View.  This  is  where  Dr.  Coulter  goes,  to  the 
head  of  the  summer  university,  and  where  large  numbers  of  Indiana 
teachers  have  been  going.  The  progressive  teacher  and  the  teacher  af- 
ter the  most  satisfying  vacation  will  find  Bay  View,  on  the  cool  shore 
of  L/ake  Michigan,  with  its  charming  environment  and  the  advantages 
of  the  great  summer  university  and  assembly,  a  delightful  place  to 
spend  the  summer.  Most  of  our  readers  will  visit  the  World's  Fair,  but 
the  fatigue  and  expense  will  be  too  great  to  think  of  spending  more 
than  a  few  days  there.  From  there  to  Bay  View  is  a  short,  restful  ride 
by  lake  steamers  or  quick  trains.  Whether  you  go  to  the  Fair  or  not 
send  to  J.  W.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich.,  for  the  University  Review.  It  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  full  of  Bay  View  information  and  will  interest 
you.  5-lt 

A  Suggestion. — Among  the  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
who  will  read  this  suggestion  are  many  who  see  no  chance  for  advance- 
ment in  their  present  calling.  Many  of  these  are  among  the  brightest 
and  most  capable  persons  in  their  several  communities.     Because   they 
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do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  larger  income,  they  continue  in  a  help- 
less wa;  on  very  tow  salaries.  In  another  circle  where  they  could  use 
and  improve  their  tjilents.  they  could  command  two  or  three  times  their 
present  income.  Confined  to  their  every-day  routine  Ihey  have  no  ■ 
cliance  to  mingle  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  opportunities  that 
come  to  others  never  come  to  them.  Any  such  person  who  is  willing  to 
lay  aside  ail  predjudices,  may  become  prosperous  in  the  same  way  that 
thoasaods  of  others  have  succeeded,  if  they  will  write  for  "An  Oppor- 
tunity" to  T,  M.  Williams,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Far  Constipation 


Dripepala,  boadacbe,  nansea,  and  alt  tbe 
eommoD  disorders  ol  the  Slomach,  lAtei. 
»iidBowela,UiaI)eatandmos[  popular  physic 
19  Ayer'B  Pills.  Tbeir  sugiu-co^ktliiE,  which 
tepidly  diasulves  In  Ihe  sr.onib.ch,  preserves 
Uleir  strenBth,  and  makes  them  eaay  to  take. 
They  are  purely  TeKelahle,  contain  iieltlier 
calomel  nor  any  other  harmful  lOBceillent. 


The  best 
family  medicine. 
Recommended  by  the 
profession.    Easy 
to  talte. 


Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills 

PlUawdbyDr.J.CAyef  aiCQ..L0W8l].lIa»».    EvOry    POSO    EffOCtiVe. 

Halinemahn  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Otiicago. 


Wmbcr  14,U(«3.  N 
Ubontorlta.  Ever 
Ki.  ScTidforLecli 
B.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  I 


i;  modern.    Eipcricnced  t 
4  Michigan  Axe..  CbicHEO. 


EDUCATION    IN    INDIANA 

The  History  op  Education  in  Indiana,  recently  published,  may 
be  had  through  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co,,  Indianapolis,  or  of  O.  L.  Boone, 
Bloomington,  Ind.     Price,  post-paid,  $I.So.  tf 


fitliODtMoney  and  Without  Price 

L  a  n5  HI  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Charles 

1  A  SU  set  at  the  Coippleu  Works  of  Thack- 

3^  A  S6  set  of  tbe  Complete  Works  of  George 

leComplete  Works  of  William 
Address 
JONATHAN  RIGDDN. 


Wy 


Daarille, 


S.  n.  WIncheli's  Teachers'  Agency 

S.   R.   WINCHELL. 

A  NEW  BOOK. 

"INDIflNfl  AND  THE  NflTiON." 

This  brief  Civil  GoTernment  of  Indiana,  based  upon'  the  State  Constitution,  the 
Sta'utes,  and  other  official  documents,  is  the  work  of  Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Hodg-in,  of  Earl- 
ham  Colleire,  which  fact  g'uarantees  that  the  book  will  bethoroui^h,  accurate  and  inter- 
esting'. The  book  will  contain  about  150  pag'es,  will  be  ready  about  May  15th  and  will 
embrace. 

1.  The  State  Constitution  of  Indiana. 

2.  The  Civil  Government  of  Indiana,  Complete 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  Brief  Ahalysis. 

4.  Questions  for  Class  Use;  Reference  Books,  etc.    . 

^or  further  information  about  this  or  about 

The    Great    World's  pair   Summer    School. 

^«^iteto  D.  C.  HEATH  &    CO. 

WESTERN  HOUSE:  86  WabadK  ave.,  Chicago. 

5  2t.       E.  E.  Smith,  /Wgr. 


VACANCIES! 


In,  Col leg-es  and  Universities. — 1  in  Greek,  $1500. 

S  in  Latin,  $1200  to  $1800.  4  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, $800  to  $1400.  3  in  Biology,  $900  to  $1800.  '3  in  Chemistry,  $600, 
$1200  and  $1800.  5  in  Physics,  $700  to  $1500.  3  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
$700  to  $1400.  9  in  Mathematics,  $900  to  $1800.  4  in  English.  $1000  to 
$1800.  3  in  History,  $1000  to  $1500.  4  in  Political  Science,  $1500  to  $2000. 
3  in  Pedagogy  and  Philosophy,  $1200  to  $2000.  9  Directors  of  Music, 
$300  to  $1500.  3  Training  Teachers  (ladies)  for  State  Normal  Schools, 
$300  to  $1200.  9  Ladies  for  English  Literature,  $700  to  $1200.  For  the 
above  vacancies  we  are  asked  to  name  candidates.  For  some  of  them 
we  have  not  the  candidates  we  want  to  recommend.  Besides  these  we 
have  over  a  thoii sand  vacancies  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  City  Schools, 
etc.,  paying  from  $500  to  S2500.  Hundreds  of  College  Presidents  and 
school  officers  have  already'  written  us  they  would  be  in  our  office  in  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  to  select  teachers  for  their  schools. 

Catalotfue  and  blank  free  to  ati\'  Address. 

C.  J.  ALBERT,    Manager,  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chioagx). 

•5-tf. 


(Teachers'  Headquarters  at  the  World's  Fair.) 

NEAR  ENTRANCE.— 500  feet  from  the  best  entranc  ,  Woodlawn  Avenue. 

CONVENIENT  TO  CITY.— 2  blocks  from  the  elevated  station,  5c  fare. 

THE  BEST  GUESTS  -5«i0  of  the  leadinsr  Superintendents,  Higrh  School  Principals, 
and  teachers  have  already  enp'aiired  rooms  here.  , 

THE  CHEAPEST  BY  HALF.— Other  first-class  brick  hotels.  In  this,  the  best  part 
of  the  city,  are  charg'inir  doable  oar  prices      Our  prices  are  from  75c  to  90c  per  day. 

MANAGEMENT  WELL  KNOWN— The  manager,  Orville  Brewer,  is  wefl  known 
to  all  tea  hers. 

NO  DANGER  FROM  FIRE.  A  frame  hotel  in  suburb  near  Chicagro.  put  up  for  the 
World's  Fair,  recently  took  fire  and  barned  down  in  20  minutes.  All  frame  hotels  are 
in  like  danfper.    Columbian  Hall  is  brick. 

THE  ONLY  HOTEL  FOR  TEACH kRS  within  walklnsr  distance,  and  so  not  at  the 
mercy  of  railroads  and  street  cars,  already  over-crowded  and  constantly  subject  to 
strikes,  blockades  and  delays. 

Write  now  for  rooms.  Address: 

Teachers'  Colun)biao  H<3ll  Association, 
4-2t  .    70  Dearborn  St.,  Cl)lcago. 


F^ 
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THE  I.AW  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 


.  BY  WM.  C    SPRAGUE,  ESQ. 


The  teachers  among  my  readers  will  put  me  down  at 
once  as  ig'norant  of  at  least  one-half  of  my  subject.  But 
if  any  such  will  confess  to  a  like  ignorance  as  to  the  oth- 
er half,  I  shall  feel  that  we  can  proceed  on  good  terms, 
following  the  example  of  certain  learned  judges  when  the 
address  to  the  Queen  at  the  opening  of  the  royal  courts 
was  under  consideration.  One  very  eminent  judge  of 
appeals  objected  to  the  phrase  in  the  address, ''Conscious 
as  we  are  of  our  own  shortcomings" —  "I  am  not  con- 
scious of  my  own  shortcomings,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  were 
I  should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  so;"  whereupon  a 
learned  lord  justice  blandly  observed,  "Suppose  we  say. 
Conscious  as  we  arfe  of  each  other's  shortcomings." 

What  I  know  about  teaching  would  probably  form 
about  as  interesting  and  instructive  a  disquisition  as 
Greeley's  **What  I  know  About  Farming,"  for  I  have 
never  been  a  teacher,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
term,  thoug'h  I  have  run  up  against  several  in  my  day, 


.r. 
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and  have  alwaj^s  come  away  with  a  whdlesome  respect 
for  them,  so  that  for  my  part  I  am  prepared  to  sa)^: 

**Of  all  professions  that  this  world  has  known, 
From  crowns  and  cobblers  upwards  t'o  the  throne; 
From  the  grave  architect  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Down  to  the  farmer  of  a  farthing*  broom. — 
The  worst  for  care  and  undeserved  abuse, 
The  first  in  real  dignity  and  use    . 
(If  skilled  to  teach  and  diligent  to  rule), 
Is  the  learned  master  of  a  little,school.'* 

Whether  or  not  the  teacher  is  any  wiser  or  better  for 
our  meeting,  modesty  forbids  my  inquiring. 

I  realize  fully  the  opportunity  I  here  have  for  evening 
old  scores  with  my  early  teachers,  and  I  had  at  first 
thought  of  saying  some  things  more  or  less  cruel;  but, 
on  reflection,  I  have  concluded,  that  after  all  mercy  so 
sweetened  justice  in  all  of  the  perforihances  in  the  line 
of  school  trsLgedy,  in  which  I  was  a  stock  actor,  that  any 
bitter  feelings  I  might  have  had  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
happy  memory  of  those  days  when  I  played  jackstones 
with  the  girls  at  recess  on  the  back  porch  of  a  certain 
house  in  my  native   town,   whicfi  stands  next  door  to  a 
little  frame  building  on  whose  ground  floor  old  * 'father 
Love"  cobbled  our  fathers'  and  grandfathers'  soles,  and 
on  whose  second  floor  a  good  woman,  whose  memory  is 
sacred  to  scores  df  men  and  women  now  living,  held  her 
little  school.     How  sweet  was  her  punishment,  when,  as 
once,  I  was  compelled  to  sit  under  her  desk,  and  there  to 
spend  my  time  fishing  from  a  crack  in  the  drawer  over 
my  head  candy  hearts,  on  which  were  printed  '*For  a 
good  boy,"  **For  a  sweet  child,"  which  said  hearts  were 
intended  to  be  distributed  to  characters  of  that  sort  on 
the  following  Friday,  of  which  characters  I  very  well 
knew  myself  not  to  be  one.     And  so  for  obvious  reasons 
I  shall  refer  as  tenderly  as  possible  to  the  days .  of  my 
school  life,  and,  firmly  intrenched  behind  £he  books  of 
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the  law  and  the  judges,  content  myself  in  the  endeavor 
.  to  teach  teachers  what,  perchance,  they  already  know  as 
to  their  rights  and  obligations,  for  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
to  be  thought  that  there  is  a  teacher  so  poorly  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  not  to  know  at  least 
the  general  rules  of  law  that  should  govern  his  actio^. 

The  scope  of  this  discussion  shall  not  extend  to  criti- 
cisms or  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching,  or  to 
statements  of  what  I  should  do  under  this  and  that  set 
of  circumstances.  No  one,  not  even  the  law  itself,  with 
its  far-reaching  power,  can  fix  in  each  case  exactly  the 
line  of  the  teacher's  duty  or  his  liability. 

The  law  contents  itself  with  laying  down  general  prin- 
ciples, and  applying  these  to  each  set  of  circumstances 
presented  for  its  consideration. '  The  law  prescribes  no 
method  of  punishment,  nor  does  it  set  fixed  bounds  to  pun- 
ishment, so  that  the  teacher  and  pupil  may  know  just 
when  to  begin  or  when  to  end. 

You  ask  me.  Can  I  whip  a  boy  for  making  faces  at  me 
when  my  back  is  turned?  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
No  one  but  yourself  can  do  so.  You  know  the  circum- 
stances, the  cause,  the  motive,  the  effect  on  the  discipline 
of  the  school.     You  alone  can  answer  it.     Under  certain 

■ 

circumstances  the  law  would  give  its  approval,  and  un- 
der certain  other  circumstances  withhold  it. 

The  law  will  content  itself  with  saying,  if,  looking  at 
the  circumstances  as  they  existed,  the  punishment  is 
reasonahley  it  is  lawful.  If  not  reasonable,  it  is  not  law- 
ful; and  it  will  wait,  before  passing  its  opinion,  for  the 
hundred  and  one  facts  that  go  to  make  up  the  surround- 
ing conditions  before  it  answers  the  question. 

So  that  you  must  not  expect  me  to  say  under  what  par- 
ticular circumstances  you  may  legally  whip  or  expel. 
But  I  will  attempt  to  lay  down  general  rules,  allowing 
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you  to  answer  your  own  questions  as  to  what  to  do  under 
a  given  set  of  circumstances. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
and,  in  considering  this,  shall  best  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  teacher. 
*  The  law  gives  to  parents  the  custody,,  control  and 
services  of  their  minor  children.  As  to  power  of  correc- 
tion, very  ancient  laws  gave  the  father  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  children.  The  common  la>^  gives  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  authority,  relaxing  as  the  child 
grows  older.  The  father  is  liable  to  indictment  for  cruel 
,  punishment,  if  malicious  and  permanently  injurious,  and 
may  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  or  murder.  The 
presumption  is  that  the  punishment  given  is  just  and  de- 
served and  properly  administered,  and  courts  refuse  to 
interfere  only  when  malice  or  evil  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  parent  is  shown,  or,  as  is  coming  more  and  more  fully 
to  be  felt,  where  the  common  welfare  of  the  State  is 
shown  to  suffer. 

In  the  former  case  the  parent  is  penally  or  criminally 
responsible,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  State  will  inter- 
fere to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  parent '  or  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  child,  it  being  upon  the  lat- 
ter ground  that  compulsory  education  can  be  reasonably 
justified. 

The  law,  in  allowing  this  broad  discretion  and  author- 
ity to  the  parent,  is  wise,  for  the  parental  instinct,  the 
affection  of  man  for  his  offspring,  stands  as  a  wall  against 
the  attack  of  malice  and  cruelty;  and  when,  as  seldom, 
indeed,  happens,  the  angry  passions  of  the  parent  leap 
the  barrier,  the  concensus  of  outraged  public  feeling*  is' 
only  a  proof  of  the  deep-seated  public  sense  of  what  is 
just  and  right. 

The  law  further  recognizes  the  right  of  the  parent  to 
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delegate  his  authority,  pr  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  to 
others. 

Parents,  by  placing  their  boy  in  school,  tacitly,  but 
none  the*  less  directly  and  positively,  agree  that  for  cer- 
tain limited  periods  their. rights  as  parents  are  transfer- 
red to  the  teacher  and  the  State;  and  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  bound  to  receive  the  trust,  accept  and 
fulfill  the  momentous  and  solemn  duties  of  the  position. 

Bound,  I  say;  and  this  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted 
or  declined. 

That  boy  or  girl*,  whether  white  or  black,  rich  or 
poor,  bright  or  dull,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  who,  pro- 
viding he  does  not  deport  himself  in  a  manner  to  injure 
the  interests  of  the  school,  who  knopks  at  your  door,  must 
be  adopted  -into  your  family. 

Men  have  applied  to  the  courts  to  keep  the  black  boy 
from  the  white  school;  but  the  courts  dare  not  break  the 
spirit  and  reason  of  the  Constitution,  although  it  has 
been  said  by  learned  courts  that  if  separate  schools  for 
blacks  and  -whites  be  established,  with  equal  f^^cilities 
and  advantages,  as  good  teachers,  buildings,  apparatus, 
courseof  study,  etc.,  they  might  help  a  little  in  the  way 
of  keeping  up  the  war  of  races. 

But  even  here  the  courts  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground- 
Understand  me;  no  teacher  is  compelled  to  take  an  in- 
decent (youth,  or  a  youth  presenting  himself  in  such  a 
character  or  condition  as  would  tend  to  demoralize  the 
school. 

As  stated,  the  teacher  must  accept  duties  dependent 
on  his  position.  The  child  has  a  right  to  demand  it  of 
the  teacher,  and,  if  refused,  or  if  the  right  be  abused  or 
the  duty  neglected,  the  child  has  recourse  to  the  law  in 
obtaining  proper  damages. 
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The  question  has  arisen,  Is  the  teacher  in  this  case 
liable  to  the  parent?  I  think  not,,  although  I  can  scarce- 
ly see  the  force  of  the  reasoning,  which  is  that  the  edu- 
cation being  for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  he-  'alone  ci3in 
claim  the  damages. 

The  more  equitable  view,  it  would  seem,  would  be  that 
the  parent,  having  given  up  the  time  and  servicenof  the 
child,  to  which  by  nature  and  law  he  is  entitled,  and  hav- 
ing parted  with  his  rights  in  consideration  of  the  fulfill- 
ment by  the  teacher  of  his  duties,  is  alike  damaged,  and 
should  have  like  recourse. 

[TO   BEi   CONTINUED.] 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

(Synopsis.) 


W.  N.  HAILMANN. 


The  laity  seems  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  need  for 
some  sort  of  industrial  training  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  •  This  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  manual 
training  schools  both  by  philanthropic  endowment  and 
at  public  expense.  Of  the  former  the  Pratt.  Institute, 
the  Drexel  Instute,  and  the  New  York  School  for  artist- 
artisans  are  well-known  instances;  of  the  latter,  the 
public  .  manual  training  schools  of  Toledo,  Philadelphia 
and  Indianapolis  are  known  to  us  all. 

The  same  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  laity  is  mani- 
fested in  the  great  number  of  effective  Kindergarten 
Associations  established  throughout  the  land  and  the 
hundreds  of  free  kindergartens  supported  by  these 
associations. 

In  some  States, notably  in  Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
in  our  own  State,  the  Legislature  has  provided  ways  for 
the  establishment  of  free  public'  kindegartens  and  a  num- 
ber of  cities  have  availed  themselves  of  these  provisions. 
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Not  so  with  the  profession,  as  is  indicated  by  the  tone 
and  substance  of  two  notable  publications  of  last  month. 
In  one  of  these,  an  article  published  in  the  November 
Forum,  Dr.  Eliot  proposes  as  the  remedy  for  the  various 
short-comings  of  the  common  school  education  that 
means  be  taken  to  teach  the  children  to  perceive  clearly 
the  impressions  of  the  senses;  to  interpret  correctly 
these  perceptions  and  express  cogently  whatever  thought 
these  may  stimulate  and  that  special  stress  be  laid  on 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  argument. 

The  second  is  the  address  of  Pres.  Schurman  before 
the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  on  **The 
Mission  of  the  Public  Schools.!'  This  Dr.  Schurman 
found  in  the  study  and  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
humanities  and,  more  particularly,  of  literature. 

Combining  the   two   utterances,   we   find   that  these 

■ 

leaders  of  the  profession  place  as  the  aim  of  education 
literary  taste  and  argumentative  skill,  and  subordinate 
all  else  to  these.  Eflfidiency,  individual  and  social,  count 
for  nothing.  Knowledge  for  self  is  all.  Divine  work, 
productive  and  creative  doing,  benevolent  self-expression  * 
seem  to  find  no  place.    ; 

Nor  are  they  alone  in  their  view.  The  common  schools 
throughout  the  land  still  base  their  work  on  a  similar 
one-sidedness,  following  the  St.  Louis  pattern  set  by  Dr. 
Harris  which  finds  formulation  in  his  notable  utterance 
that  the  business  of  the  school  children  is  to  .  devote 
themselves  to  the  five  R's,  t.  «.,  **reading,  writing  and 
recording  the  results  of  arithmetic."  All  else  to  the 
majority  of  teachers  is  still  a  **fad"  and'superfluity. 

The  chief  appeal,  then,  is  to  the  profession.     The  pro- 
fession should  be  brought  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  aim 
of  education  is  the  establishment  of  the  young  in  eflBcient 
humanity,  and  that  this  is  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
hand-training. 
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The  hand  is  the  ''projected  brain"  in  two  senses.  In 
the  hand  are  seated  the  chief  senses  that  familiarize  man 
with  the  qualities  and  significance  of  material  things. 
Through  the  hand  there  comes  to  him  the  knowledge 
which  enables  him  to  place  himself  into  intelligent  and 
efficient  relations  with  his  surroundings. 

Similarly,  it  is  through  the  hand  that  he  imparts 
material  reality  to  his  thought  and  establishes  the  latter 
in  this  world  of  things,  making  that  •  which  lives  origi- 
nally in  his  mind  only,  an  external  manifestation  of  his 
spirit  kindling  similar  thought  in  others.  Through  his 
hand,  his  thought  becomes  productive,  creative  in  work 
which  completes  thought. 

Industrial  activity,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  work  lifted 
into  social  significance,  is  co-ordinated  work  in  con- 
sciously organized  humanity.  •  The  activities  of  mere 
self-preservation,  the  catching  of  food  and  the  crawling 
under  shelter,-  are  not  work,  but  phases  of  organic  func- 
tions; but  activities  by  which  means  of  self-preservation 
are  multiplied  or  become  more  accessible  and  serviceable 
'  are  fairly  industrial.  The  plucking  of  nuts  from  the 
tree,  of  roots  from  the  soil,  of  grains  from  the  stalk  is 
but  the  initial  process  of  digestion;  but  the  activities  by 
which  the  soil  is  led  to  produce  these  things,  by  which 
the  garnered  food  is  preserved  or  rendered  more  palata- 
ble, the  making  of  contrivances  and  tools,  which  serve 
these  purposes,  these  are  industrial  activities,  in  which 
man  joins  man  in  creative,  productive  effort. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  industrial  training  appears  as  a 
chief  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  young  in  efficient 
humanity;  it  becomes  the  chief  means  by  which  individ- 
ual faculty  learns  to  find  its  worthiest  arena  in  social  en- 
deavor; by  which  individual  excellence  is  led  to  celebrate 
its  triumphs  in  the  free  co-ordinations  of  institutional 
life. 
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We  now  see  the  school  by  no  means  absolved  from 
the  taisk  of  imparting  knowledge  and  cultivating  intelli- 
gence, but  find  new  dignity  added  to  this  task  by  the 
addition  of  purpose  to  every  phase  of  its  work.  To  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge  is  added  the  duty  of  beneficent 
action.  To  its  former  task  is  now  added  the  new  task 
of  giving  skill  in  doing  and  of  developing  in  the  hearts  of 
children  practical  good  will.  If,  heretofore,  the  school 
made  seers  and  prophets,  it  now  makes  of  these  seers 
and  prophets  lovers  and  do^rs;  makes  them  seers  and 
prophets  in  order  that  they  be  efficient  workers  in  the 
concerns  of  highest  humanity. 

THE  WONDER  WORLD. 


JENNIE  PATEw 


**For  Gneschen,  eager  to  learn,  the  very  act  of  look- 
ing thereon  was  a  blessedness  that  gilded  all;  his  exist- 
^ce  was  a  bright,  soft  element  of  Joy  out  of  which,  as 
in  Prospero's  Island,  wonder  after  wonder  bodied  itself 
forth  to  teach  by  charming." — Carlyle. 

The  Creator  has  implanted  in  every  heart  a  wonder 
germ;  a  desire  to  know  m^re  of  thit  which  lies  apart 
from  self — a  turiiing  of  the  Ego  toward  the  Non-Ego. 
This  element  of  wonder,  we  find  early  developed  in  the 
child's  nature.  The  infant,  stretching  its  tiny  fingers 
to  grasp  the  sunbeams  playing  along  its  path,  finds 
them  as  fleeting  as  we,  children  of  a  larger  growth,  find 
the  pleasures  and  joys  we  fain  would  fold  to  our  longing 
hearts.  What  an  unkno\yn  world  opens  to  the  childish 
vision!  Who  shall  guide  aright  the  young  traveller  as 
he  sets  forth  on  his  pilgrimage  to  these  unexplored  and 
boundless  realms?  A  true  guide  is  one  familiar  with 
every  path   because  of    its   frequent  followings.       He 
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knows  of  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  and  avoids  Ihe  ruts 
and  pitfalls.  He  is  competent  to  select  only  the*  best 
and  most  important  points  of  interest  and  to  pass  by  the 
undesirable  places. 

•The  teacher,  we  say,  is  the  guide;  the  school  the  start- 
ing* place  for  the  journey  of  life.  How  necessary,  then, 
that  the  teacher  should  know  the  way  the  little  feet  are 
to  tread.  How  weary  and  footsore  they  will  become  at 
best,  poor,  tender  little  feet!  Sometimes  as  I  look  into 
the  innocent,  -wondering*  faces  of  my  little  ones  and  real- 

• 

\ze  how  much  they  expect  of  me,  I  almost  shrink  under 
the- responsibility  that  rests  upon  me  as  the  guide  and 
instructor  of  these  tender  lives  fresh  from  the  Father's  • 
hand;  The  importance  of  kindergarten  methods  in 
primary  instruction  is  conceded  by  all  prominent  educa- 
tors. This  movement  has  made  wonderful  progress  of 
late  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  kindergartens?  is  a  question 
often  heard  and  as  often  answered.  A  true  kindergarten 
is  indeed  a  child-garden,  full  of  beauty  and  fragrant 
w^ith  purity  and  love.  The  teachers  are  the  gardeners, 
their  work   is   to  place  their  plants  in  the  sunny  atmos- 

■ 

phere  of  love;  to  surround  them  with  a  rich  soil  con- 
genial to  their  childish  nature;  to  see  that  nothing  inter- 
feres with  their  tender  growth  and  to  eradicate  the  nox- 
ious weeds  of  evil  that  often  spring  up  among  the  fairest 
flowers.  Every  mother  knows  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic trait  of  childhood  is.  self-activity.  A  system 
of  instruction  that  satisfies  this  desire  of  'the  child  and 
at  the  same  time  educates  the  busy  brain,  is  the  only 
proper  and  natural  method  of  teaching.  This  is  the  aim 
of  the  Kindergarten.  It  cultivates  a  love  for  the  true, 
the  good  and  the  beautiful.  It  educates  the  head,  the 
hand  and  the  heart.     The  creative   powers  of  the   child 
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are  brought  forth  .  and  developed.  He  takes  a  keen 
delight  in  constructing  things  for  himself  and  this  gives 
him  confidence  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  making  new 
designs.  The  perfect  .liberty  which  the  Kindergarten 
gives  to  the  child  in  thus  allowing  him  to  invent  and 
create  for  himself  is  essential  to  his  happiness.  A  child 
chafes  under  restraint.  It  hinders  his  powers  and 
dwarfs  his  growth.  I  have  watched  my  little  people 
busily  folding  the  bright  papers  or  weaving  the  intricate 
patterns  of  the  mats  and  I  have  thought  this  is  indeed 
the  true  education.  They  did  not  realize  that  they  were 
working  but,  happy  and  contented,  each  prpud  of  the 
other's  success,  they  worked  together  in  harmony-  and 
love. 

You  remember,  the  greatest  of  all  Teachers  taught 
his  disciples  by  picture  lessons  from  tree  and  flowers. 
How  essential  it  is  that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  should 
be  early  inculcated  in  the  child's  nature.  This  emotion 
of  the  beautiful  refines  and  purifies  our  lives  and  brings 
us  nearer  the  source  of  all  goodness  and  beauty.  The 
secrets  of  the  wonder  world  lie  hidden  in  Nature's  book, 
whose  pages  only  open  to  the  diligent  and  earnest 
seeker. 

Were  I  in  churchless  solitudes  remaining-. 
Far  from  the  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 

My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  God's  ordaining,  * 
Priests,  sermons,  shrines.'* 

Children  have  keener  power  of  observation  than  we  cred- 
it them  with  possessing.  I  believe,  also,  that  they  reason 
and  think  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  we  deem  possible. 
A  little  incident  to  illustrate  this  thought  just  now  comes 
to  mind.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  little  nephew,  nearly 
two  years  old.  One  day  his  mother  noticed  him  gazing 
intently  at  the  stove  and  then  very  earnestly  at  colored 
Maggie.    Finally,  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of 
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the  matter,  he  glanced  upbrig-htly  and  remarked:  **Mam- 
ma,  stove  black,  nigga  black."  He  evidently  has  an  eye 
for  color. 

One  morning-  we  were  talking  of  flowers  and  I  gave 
the  quotation,  * 'Flowers  are  God's  thoughts."  One 
bright  little  fellow  remarked:  **If  it  wasn't  for  God  we 
wouldn't  have  any  beautiful  flowers!"  Another  thought 
that  the  earth  would  be  very  ugly  without  them.  I 
think,  with  Prof.  Hailman,  that  there  is  too  much 
machine  work  in  our  schools  and  that  preference  is  given 
to  externalities,  while  the  'Hhoiight  element,"  the  ''won- 
der germ"  is  suppressed  and  retarded. 

The.  following  words  from  Whittier's  "Child-Life" 
should  be  the  prayer  of  every  teacher's  heart: 

"Up  to  us  sweet  Childhood  looketh, 
Heart  and  mind  and  soul  awake; 
Teach  us  of  thy  ways,  O  Father  I 
Teach  us  for  sweet  Childhood's  sake^ 
In  their  young"  hearts,  soft  and  tender, 
Guide  our  hands  g-ood  seed  to  sow, 
That  its  blossoming  may  praise  thee^ — 
Praise  Thee  wheresoever  they  go. 

• 

Give  to  us  a  cheerful  spirit, 
That  our  little  flock  may  see 
It  is  good  and  pleasant  service — 
Pleasant  to  be  taught  of  Thee. 
Father,  order  all  our  footsteps; 
So  direct  our  daily  way, 
That  in  following  us,  the  Children 
May  not  ever  go  astray." 
Bdinburgh,  Ind. 


TWO  BLACK  BEANS. 


Our  friend  and  neighbor,  Charlie,  came  over  to  the  city; 

He  brought  a  load  of  produce  and  his  little  ^on. 
When  his  trading  was  completed  he  began  imbibing  freely 

The  wine  and  beer  and  whisky,  as  he  had  often  done. 

With  tears  and  vain  endeavors  the  little  child  was  trying 
To  get  his  father  to  return  where  wife  and  mother  waits; 

At  last,  too  full  to  walk  alone,  the  sire  called  for  the  wagon, 
In  gurgling,  thick-tongued  accents  that  everybody  hates. 
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With  much  work  and  trouble  the  boy  at  last  succeeded 
In  getting-  with  him  on  the  seat  his  father,  limp  as  dough; 

Then  they  slowly  started  homeward,  the  boy  quite  pale  and  trembling, 
And  the  parent,  fully  half  asleep,  ^as  nodding  to  and  fro. 

In  turning  round  a  corner  the  old  man  lost  his  balance, 
And — to  shorten  up  the  story — ^he  and  the  pavement  met. 

Then  slowly,  slowly  rising,  and  spitting  blood  and  gravel, 
Said  he  knew  all  the  time  the  wagon  would  upset. 

We've  not  upset,  dear  papa,"  said  the  boy,  more  scared  than  ever. 
Fears  and  tears  are  plenty  when  whisky  is  about. 
We're  not?"  inquired  the  drinker,  as  he  seemed  to  realize  it; 
If  I'd  know'd  that  sooner,  wouldn't  'a'  got  Out." 


u 
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I  met  a  fellow  on  the  street 

The  Other  day; 
He  used  to  be  a  teacher,  • 

By  the  way: 
And  he  made  a  loud  confession 
Why  he  left  the  small  profession 
After  teaching  many  a  session 

In  his  day. 

I  listened  to  his  story. 

With  its  guiles, 
And  a  countenance  wore  he 

Not  of  smiles. 
As  he  talked  about  finances 
And  the  slimness  of  the  chances 
Gaining  glofy  and  advances 

•Mong  its  wiles. 


He  preferred  the  poorhouse. 

So  he  said. 
Or  any  other  life  that  . 

Man  has  led — 
That  no  teacher  is  respected, 
Just  a  beggar  till  elected, 
Then  a  pauper,  sad,  dejected, 

Till  he'.fi  dead. 

Education's  not  a  science, 

Nor  a  bout; 
Just  a  hit-and-miss  appliance; 

J.ust  a  rout. 
-But  I  smelled  both  pipe  and  barley, 
So  I  didn't  stop^o  parley, 
For  I  guessed  he  had,  like  Charley, 
Tumbled  out. 

£^DGAR  Packard. 


PREPARATION  OF  LESSONS. 


SELMA  NAMREMMA. 


A  fertile  source  for  vexation  and  failure  is  in  not  pre- 
paring the  lessons.  We  often  think  that  it  is  the  scholar 
who  must  do  this  and  not  the  teacher.  I  have  found  this 
fault  ampng  many;  not  so  much  with  the  teachers  of 
short  experience  as  with  those  who  have  taught  a  long 
time  or  are  teaching  classes  far  below  those  from  which 
they  have  graduated. 

Stop   and  think.     Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing? 


^ 
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Do  you  know  you  are  doing*  much  toward  moulding  a 
mind?  Surely  you  did  not  think  of  this  or  you  would 
not  have  appeared  before  your  classes,  glancing  over  a  . 
page  to  see  what  to  ask  and  glancing  again  to  see  if  the 
answer  is  correct.  You  can't  afford  to  do  it.  The 
scholar  is  quick  in  finding  out  whether  a  teacher  knows 
the  subject  better  than  he.  More  than  that  there  is 
nothing  he  will  admire,  next  to  congeniality,  more  than 
mental  power. 

Are  you  treating  your  pupils  right,  are  .  you  treating 
yourself  right,  when  you  go  before  a  class  without  any 
preparation. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

TkU  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarhby  Campbbll,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School.] 


VARIETY  IN  DRESS. 


A  queer  subject  for  a  school  teacher,  is  it?  No; 
especially  for  the  primary  and  intermediate  teacher  it 
has  a  prominent  educational  bearing.  It  seems  the  nat- 
ural  thing  for  the  teacher  to  think  she  must  wear  out  all 
Tier  **old  clothes"  in  the  school  room,  and  if  there  are 
tw^o  or  three  dresses  to  be  worn  out,  each  is  put  on  arid 
religiously  worn  until  discarded,  then  another  is  taken. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  buy  a  new  one,  it  is  usually  dark  or 
neutral  in  color,  something  that  will  not  show  the  soil- 
ing. Aprons  are  frequently  worn,  and  these  are  often 
of  a  black  material  or  some  neutral  colored  gingham. 
Then,  too,  since  white  collars  are  so  little  worn  the 
teacher  hails  this  economical  innovation  with,  delight, 
and  all  the  child  sees  from  September  till  June  is  the 
plain  dress  collar  pinned  over  in  front. 

If  such  a  dressed  teacher  should  some  day  wear  a  dif- 
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ferentl)\  colored  dress,  not  previously  worn,  a  pretty 
white  apron,   a   brightly   colored  tie,  or  a  white   collar 

* 

even  and  notice  ihe  children's  faces  as  they  come  into 
school  in  the  morning",  she  would  begin  to  see  a  pedagog- 
ical bearing  of  her  dress  upon  'her  school  work. 
When  she  pisisses  down  the  aisle  and  feels  the  little  hands 
put  out  to  touch  *'the  hem"  of  her  pretty  dress  and  to 
hear  the  whisper  in  her  ear,  * 'You  look  so  pretty  to-day,*' 
it  would  make  her  see  she  has  a^  new  hold  upon  her 
pupils. 

The  clothing  worn  may  not  be  nearly  so  expensive,  but 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  old,  old  law  of  the  mind's 
demanding  variety;  and  when  the  child  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  teacher  as  a  black  or  a  brown  s.pot, 
it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  him  to  look  some  day  and  in. 
stead  to  see  a  red  or  blue  one. 

It  is  one  means  of  securing  better  order.  There  is  a 
sort  of  correspondence  between  the  inner  and  outer  man, 
and  other  things  being  equal,  the  children  will  have  a 
deeper  respect  for  and  will  give  a  more  cheerful  obedi- 
ence to  a  teacher  who  externally  answers  all  such  re- 
quirements. 


SELECT  SCHOOLS. 


This  is  the  season  when  teachers  of  select  schools  in 
the  country  districts  are  around  engaging  pupils.  This 
brings  to  mind  some  features  of  the  laxness  of  our 
school  system.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  select  schools 
are  those  who  have  failed  to  procure  a  license  from  the 
county  superintendent  and  thus  teach  a  regular  term  of 
school,  or  those  who  are  quite  young  and  have  not  j^et 
taken  a  county  examination. 

So  long  as  we  permit  persons  to  teach  without  a  cer- 
tainity  of   their  proficlenc}%  so  long   there   is  one  great 
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element  of  weakness  in  schools.  In  France  no  person 
is  allowed  to  teach,  not  only  in  the  public  schools,  but  in 
private  schools,  and  even  in  families,  who  has  not  passed 
the  required  State  examinations  and  who  has  not 
attended  some  one  of  the  schools  for  teachers  which  the 
different  divisions  of  the  country  are  required  to  sus- 
tain. And-  more  than  this,  all  pupils,  taught  ?Lt  home 
or  in  the  private  schools,  must  pass  the  same  examination 
as  a  test  of  their  proficiency  and  the  standard  of  the 
work  done  as  is  required  in  the  public  schools  and  no 
pupil  can  receive  credit  in  the  public  schools  for  work 
in  the  home  or  in  private. schools  unless  he  can  show  he 
has  passed  the  required  examination. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  only  reason  for  the  select 
school  is  that  the  teacher  wishes  a  little  extra  money, 
and  both  the  teacher  and  her  friends  think  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  select  school  teacher  to  collect  all  her  money 
is  the  one  and  only  great  hindrance  to  the  worK.  This 
is  the  least  unfavorable  feature  in  it.  The  select  school 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  school  exists  for  the  teacher 
rather  tlian  that  the  teacher  exists  for  the  school.  No 
doubt  there  are  excellent  teachers,  fully  qualified  and 
who  are  teaching  excellent  select  schools,  but  these  are 
the  exceptions,  and  the  rule  is  that  we  have  an  inefficient 
teacher,  one  not  held  by  any  authority  to  any  standard 
of  work.  The  discipline  is  lax,  for  if  careful  or  severe, 
which  might  really  be  of  benefit  to  the  child,  the  pupils 
quit  the  school.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work.  It  is 
the  tendency  to  make  it  as  light  and  easy  as  possible, 
thinking  to  keep  the  pupil  pleased  and  insure  his  attend- 
ance which  is  necessary  to  the  financial  side  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  tendencies  both  as  to  discipline  and  proper 
methods  of  study  leave  the  child  in  a  far  more  deplorable 
condition  than,  as  a  rule,  is  the  teacher  if  she  were  to 
fail  to  collect  a  cent  of  the  tuition. 
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U.  S.  HISTORY,  ADVANCED. 


It  may  not  h^  amiss  before  leaving*  the  History  work 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  advanced  phase  of  the 
subject.  By  advanced  History  I  do  not  mean  a  certain 
advanced  or  philosophical  view  of  historical  material 
that  may  be  taken  in  a  college  or  university,  but  the 
work  usually  begun  about  the  seventh  and  eighth  year 
of  school  following  the  primary  (and  intermediate)  phase 
spoken  of  in  previous  papers.  It  shall  be  the  attempt  to 
show  how  some  of  the  ideas  so  frequently  emphasized  in 
the  primary  phase  and  which  were  said  should  character- 
ize all  history  work  show  themselves  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  advanced. 

One  of  these  ideas  is  this — that  the  event  as  a  mere 
external  thing  has  little  significance,  but  that  there  is  a 
hidden  content  or  meaning,  a  spiritual  result  or  condition 
that  must  be  reached  by  means  of  the  external,  formal 
side  of  the  event.  It  means  that  in  the  study  of  Bacon's 
Rebellion  we  are  not  to  stop  with  a  knowledge  of  the  time 
and  place,  the  immediate  cause  and  the  results,  and  the 
parties  engaged,  but  that  we  must  translate  each  of 
these  facts  into  the  life  and  consciousness  of  the  people 
of  that  time.  We  must  see  what  this  event  shows  as  to 
the  way  the  people  were  thinking  in  regard  to  their 
social,  commercial,  political,  religious  and  educational 
life  and  destiny.  This  point  will  be  treated  from  another 
standpoint*  a  little  farther  on. 

Then  we  must  remember  that  growth  in  the  individ- 
ual, in  the  community,and  in  the  State,takes  place  along 
five  lines — social,  religious,  governmental,  educational, 
and  business.  These  five  in;  their  manifold  forms  make 
up  the  complete  life,  and  history  attempts  to  show  the 
dissatisfaction  with  some  existing  state  of  affairs,  the 
2 
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struggle  to  change  it,  and  the  full  outcome.  No  history 
work  is  complete  that  considers  but  one  line  only;  yet  a 
full  consideration  of  all  would  involve  so  much  time — 
much  more  than  our  common  school  affords  that  it  has 
seemed  best  to  give  the  main  discussion  to  that  of  govern- 
ment and  to  make  the  others  largely  incidental  to  that. 
So  in  the  study  of  United  States  History  we  wish  to 
see  the  full  life  of  the  people  as  to  the  main  ideas  of 
growth  that  have  characterized  certain  of  their  great 
periods.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  ^nairh  ideas  of  growth 
are  the  five  great  lines  spoken  of,  as  those  characterize 
all  periods,  and  besides,  putting  the  stress  upon  ttie  gov- 
ernmental phase,"  main  ideas  of  growth  refer  mainly  to 
ideas  relating  to  the  political  life.  Setting  forth  the 
idea  of  the  thing  to  be  mastered  helps  us  to  decide  the 
question  of  what  points  properly  belong  in  United  States 
history.  ,  Are  the  explorations  and  discoveries  a  part  of 
the  life  of  the  people  of  this  country  or  do  they  more 
properly  constitute  a  phase  of  European  history?  The 
discoveries  pi  the  Norsen^en — where  do  they  belong? 
Certainly  they  constitute  no  feature  whatever  of  our 
American  civilization,  either  as  cause  or  effect.  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  Mound  Builders?  Is  there  any 
question  as  to  the  Revolutionary  war  or  Purchase  of 
Louisiana?,.  Is  this  sufficient  to  indicate  that  determining 
upon  the  subject-matter  or  exact  nature  of  what  you  are 
going  to.  teg,c.h  will  help  to  decide  what  facts  to  teach 
and  what  not  to  teach?  Then,  too,  when  does  the  his- 
tory of  the  Uxiited  States  as,  of  course,  a  distinct  people, 
begin?  •  They  can  be  traced  back  and  back  until  one  is 
lost,  but  the.goint  is,  What  really  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
marking  of  the  establishment  of  the  separate  people  we 
call  people  of  the  United  States.  Not  the  setting  up  of 
the  nation  as  a  distinct  vecognized  nation,  as  that  time  is 
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certainly  marked  by  the  date  of  1776  and  1783,  but  what 
particular  event  seemed  to  mark  a  little  different  trend 
in  thought  and  feeling  that  later  developed  into  this 
nation?  Was  it  indicated  in  1492,  1607,  1620  or  1776? 
Space  is  too  limited  to  give  reasons  for  and  against  all 
these — each  teacher  must  do  that  for  himself — but  let  us 
assume  for  the  sake  of  further  explanation  that  it  was  in 
1607,  that  in  1607  there  was  a  planting  or  establishing  in 
this  new  world  of  a  set  of  ideas.  (Why  not  take  1565,  the 
Spanish  settlement  at  St.  Augustine?)  It  might  be  said 
that  the  whole  period  from  1607  to  1893  is  one  long 
strtiggle,the  struggle  to  realize  their  freedom  as  men.  It 
was  not  in  the  first  part  of  this  period  to  realize  their 
freedom  as  Englishmen,  nor  is  it  now  to  realize  their 
freedom  as  Americans,  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
it  is  to  realize  their  freedom  as  men.  At  first  they  tried 
to  attain  this  freedom  by  using  English  institutions,  but 
in  attempting  to  reach  this  freedom  of  the  individual 
man,  they  modified  and  remodified  these  English  ideas 
until  they  have  become  so  different  that  they  are  called 
American,  but  the  real  essential  thing  sought  is  still  the 
same.  James  Russell  Lowell  has  put  the  idea  so  well  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  give  his  own  words: 

"Man  is  more  than  constitutions, 

Better  rot  beneath  the  sod, 
Than  be  true  to  church  and  State, 

And  be  doubly  false  to  God. 

Our  country  claims  our  fealty; 

I  g-rant  it  so;  but  then 
Before  man  made  us  citizens 

Great  Nature  made  us  men." 

And  a  little  further  on  he  says — 

^'Whenever  wrong-  is. done 

To  the  humblest  or  the  weakest 

*Neath  the  all-beholding-  sun, 

That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us. 

And  he  is  slave  most  base 

Who  thinks  that  right  is  for  himself 

And  not  for  all  the  race.*' 


i 
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To  be  sure,  the  settlers  of  Virginia  and  of   Massachu- 
setts were  consciously,  as  they  thought,  working  for  the 
rights   which   they  believed  to  be  those  of  Englilshmen^ 
but  back  of  this  was  the  broader  conception  of   life  and 
destiny  which  they   were   enabled  to   formulate   to  the 
world  in  1776,  when  they  gave  "these  self-evident  truths 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed  b)''  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights."     These  are  the 
rights  of    men  as  meri  which  they  had  been  seeking  ever 
since  their  first  settlement.     Yes,  and  much  farther  back 
if  the   student   wishes  to   investigate  it.       What   then 
seems   to'  be  the  distinguishing  marks  of   their  growth? 
The   first  part,  from    1607  to  probably  1776  seems  to  be 
to  work  •  or  to  realize  this  destiny  by,  at   least,  a  formal 
recognition  of   English  law.      Where  there  was  no  con- 
flict between  the  colonies  and   England   the   recognition 
was,  of  course, not  a  mere  formal  one.      But  the  slightest 
difference  of    opinion  brought  out  the   fact   of  a   formal 
subservience.      In   the   latter   part   of     the   period   the 
growth   seems   marked   by  an   independence  of  English 
authority.     While  the  first  period  probably  ends  in  1776, 
it  seems  to  me  the  second  period  has  its  origin   far   back 
of  this  date,  that  there   is   an   over-lapping  of   periods^ 
Careful   students  of  United   States  history  find  a  faint 
hint  of  this  second  period,  this  independence  of   English 
law  and  authority  as  early  as  1607.     One  who  is   accus- 
tomed to  think  of    periods  of   United  States  history    as. 
distinctly  marked  by  definite  dates  and  boundaries — that 
one  period  begins  here  and  ends  there  and  that  the  second 
begins  just  where  the  first  leaves  off,  etc.,  will  feel  that 
periods  as  I  have  been  stating  them  are  no  periods  at  alK 
And  probably  they  are  not,  for  it  does  seem  half  contra- 
dictory to  place  the  limit  of  the  first  1607 — 1776,  and  the 
limits  of  the  second  as  1607 — 1893.     The  second  includes, 
the  whole. 
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But  the  same  difficulty  is  found  if  you  take  the  inner 
life  of  a  person  and  try  to  bound  his  different  phases  of 
growth  by  dates.  We  say  a  child  is  in  the  period  of 
sense  perception,  a  little  later  of  imagination;  later  still 
of  conception  and  of  formal  reasoning.  But  can  you  say 
that  the  last  day  of  the  child's  eighth  year  (or  ninth  or 
tenth)  is  his  last  of  sense-perception  and  on  the  first 
morning  of  his  ninth  he  begins  to  imagine?  No;  imagi- 
nation was  there  long  before;  so  were  conception  and 
reasoning.  We  speak  of  the  sense-perception  and  imagi- 
nation phases  of  the  child's  life  because  at  certain 
periods  ojie  or  the  other  seems  to  be  his  prevailing  mode 
of  thought, 

So  it  is  in  history,  and  a  better  way  than  to  think  of 
periods  with  certain  defined  boundaries  is  to  think  of  the 
phases  of  growth  themselves.  And  if  we  find  some 
great  event  as  marking  the  end  of  one  phase  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another  all  right,  and  if  we  find  these  phases 
going  along  and  partially  covering  the  same  period  of 
time  all  right  as  well.  It  should  not  be  our  attempt  to 
try  to  fit  historical  material  into  some  preconceived  plan, 
but  to  try,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  great  trend  of 
thought  that  distinguishes  1893  from  1607. 

There  may  be  other  ways  of  looking  at  the  character- 
istic features  of  growth  more  helpful  than  what  I  have 
suggested,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  should,  in  the  main, 
be  the  line  to  be  followed  on  thinking  out  United  States 
history  pfeparqitory  to  teaching  it,  and  the  next  step  is 
to  find  what  are  the  phases  of  growth  in  each  of  those 
already  found.  -  

ttiTTBVs  Living  Age  is  a  library  of  current  literature  in  itself.  It 
is  weekly,  and  is  made  up  of  the  best  articles  from  the  English  mag-a- 
2ines.     Published  by  Littel  &  Co.,  Boston. 

**OuR  Country's  Songs,"  with  words  and  music,  contains  eight  pop- 
ular patriotic  songs,  and  is  published  by  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Indi- 
anapolis.    Price,  5  cents. 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


Handle  for  the  Pump. — A  pump  without  a  handle 
is  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  and  several  pupils  are  blind- 
folded, turned  around  two  or  three  times,  given  a  crayon 
and  requested  to  supply  the  missing*  handle.  Each,  after 
drawing  one  somewhere,  names  a  person  to  take  his 
place.  He  is  then  allowed  to  remove  the  bandage,  see 
his  work  and  laugh  at  the  other  pump-repairers. 

Cupid's  Coming. — Sit  in  a  circle.  The  leader  says 
to  his  neighbor  on  the  left,  * 'Cupid's  coming,"  and  is  met 
by  the  question,  *'How  is  he  coming?"  He  replies,  * 'Beg- 
ging." The  questioner  then  turns  to  the  person  at  his 
left  and  states  that  Cupid  is  coming,  answering  when 
questioned  by  some  word  beginning  with  **b"  and 'ending 
in  "ing."  This  continues  round  the  circle  till  the  pu- 
pils' vocabulary  in  **b"  is  exhausted,  when  a  new  letter 
is  selected,  and  the  game  proceeds  as  before. 


I  MEANT  to. 


"I  did  not  rise  at  the  breakfast  bell, 
But  was  so  sleepy — I  can't  tell — 
I  meant  to. 

"The  wood's  not  carried  in,  I  know; 
But  there's  the  school-bell,  I  must  go- 
I  meant  to. 

**My  lesson  I  forgot  to  write, 
But  nuts  and  raisins  were  so  nice  — 
I  meant  to. 

**I  forgot  to  walk  on  tiptoe; 
O  how  the  baby  cries!  O!  OI 
I  meant  to. 

"There,  I  forgot  to  shut  the  gate, 
And  put  away  my  book  and  slate  - 
I  meant  to. 
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"The  cattle  trampled  down  the  corn, 
My  slate  is  broken,  my  book  is  torn — 
I  meant  to." 

Thus  drawls  poor  idle  Jimmy  Hite, 
From  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  nlg-ht: 
"I  meant  to." 

■ 

And  when  he  g-rows  to  be  a  man,  .    .      \     " 

He  heedlessly  mars  every  plan 
With  that  poor  plea, 

"I  meant  to." 

— Home  and  Srhool  Visitor.       * 


THE  LITTLE  LAZY  CLOUD. 


(CLASS   RECITATION.) 

[The  following"  poem  is  from  the  Third  Reader  of  the  Normal  Course 
in  Reading.     Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.] 

A  pretty  little  cloud,  away  up  in  the  sky, 

Said  it  didn't  care  if  the  earth  was  dry; 

'Twas  having"  such  a  nice  time  sailing*  all  around, 

It  wouldn't,  no,  it  wouldn't,  tumble  on  the  g-round. 

So  the  pretty  lilies  hung*  their  aching  heads. 

And  the  golden  pansies  cuddled  in  their  beds; 

The  cherries  wouldn't  grow  a  bit — you  would  have  pitied  them; 

« 

They'd  hardly  strength  to  hold  to  the  little  slender  stem. 

By  and  by  the  little  cloud  felt  a  dreadful  shock. 
Just  as  does  a  boat  when  it  hits  upon  a  rock. 
Something  ran  all  through  it,  burning  like  a  flame. 
And  the  little  cloud  began  to  cry  as  down  it  came. 

Then  old  Grandpa  Thunder,  as  he  growled  away. 
Said,  "I  thought  I'd  make  you  mind  'fore  another  day; 
Little  clouds  are  meant  to  fall  when  the  earth  is  dry. 
And  not  go  sailing  round  away  up  in  the  sky." 

And  old  Grandma  Lightning,  flitting  to  and  fro. 
Said,  **What  were  you  made  for,  I  would  like  to  know. 
That  you  spend  your  precious  time  sailing  all  around. 
When  you  know  you  ought  to  be  buried  in  the  ground." 

Then  lilies  dear,  and  pansies,  all  began  to  bloom, 
And  the  cherries  grew  and  grew  till  they  took  up  all  the  room. 
Then,  by  and  by,  the  little  cloud,  with  all  its  duty  done, 
Was  caught  up  by  a  rainbow,  and  allowed  a  little  fun. 
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A  DIALOGUE . 


(FOR  TWO  WTTI,«  BOYS.) 

1.  Guess  what  I've  g-ot  in  my  pocket?  1.  Taint  neither  one. 

2.  I  can't  g-uess.  Tell  me,  won't  you?  2.  Is  it  g'ood  to  eat. 

1.  No;  guess.  1.  No,  siree. 

2.  Who  grave  it  to  you?  2.  What  is  it  good  for. 

1.  Nobody.  1.  'Taint  good  for  anything*. 

2.  Where  did  you  buy  it?  2.  I  don't  believe  you  got  anything 

1.  Didn't  buy  it.  1.  Yes,  I  have. 

2.  Where  did  you  get  it?  2  Ain't  you  going  to  give  me  half? 

1.  Found  it.  1.  No,  I  can't  give  you  any. 

2.  I  bet  it's  a  marble.  2.  I  can't  guess  it. 

1.  No,  it  isn't.  1.  Do  you  give  it  up? 

2.  What  color  is  it?  2.  Yes,  what  is  it? 

1.  'Taint  any  color.  1.  It's  a  hole      {Turns  pocket  inside 

2.  You're  fooling  me.  out  and  shovos  the  hole.) 
1.  Honest  Injun,  I  ain't. 

2»  Is  it  hard  or  soft?  — Xew  York  School  Journal  m 


A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 


BY   HELfeN   C.    BACON. 


(Recitation  for  Three  Little  Girls.) 

I  heard  the  bluebird  singing 

To  robin  in  the  tree, 
"Cold  winter  now  is  over 

And  spring  has  come,"  said  he. 
*"Tis  time  for  flowers  to  rouse  from  sleep, 

And  from  their  downy  blankets  peep; 

So  wake,  wake,  little  flowers, " 

Wake,  for  winter  is  o'er. 

Wake,  wake,  wake, 

The  spring  has  come  once  more.' 


»» 


Said  robin  to  the  bluebird, 
*'My  nest  I  now  must  build. 
And  shortly  you  shall  see  it 
With  pretty  blue  eggs  filled. 
Then  let  us  join  once  more  and  sing. 
So  wake,  wake  little  flowers. 
That  all  the  flowers  may  know  'tis  spring; 
Wake,  for  winter  is  o'er, 
Wake,  wake,  wake, 
The  spring  has  come  once  more. 


»» 
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The  robin  and  the  bluebird 
Soon  after  flew  away, 
But  as  they  left  the  treetop, 
I  think  I  heard  them  say, 
*'If  birds  and  flowers  have  work  to  do, 
Why,  so  have  little  children,  too; 
So  work,  work,  little  children. 
Work,  for  winter  is  o'er, 
Work,  work,  work, 
The  spring  has  come  once  more.  — Selected, 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(Conducted   bj  Gborgb  F.  Bass,  Surpervisinsr  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools. 


A  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. 


The  pupils  were  seventh  grade  pupils.  They  read  in 
the  Indiana  Fifth  Reader  and  have  studied  g-eography 
with  a  book  about  three  years. 

The  teacher  said  to  the  class,  **Suppose  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  earth  except  its  shape  and  that  the  sun 
shines  upon  it,  what  could  we  infer?"  Some  pupils 
thought  that  these  two  facts  would  not  enable  them  to 
know  anything"  else  in  regard  to  the  earth.  Others 
thoug'ht  they  could  infer  climate.  Still  others  thought 
we  might  know  something  about  climate  but  not  all 
about  it. 

Here  were  three  distinct  views  held  by  the  pupils  of 
this  class.  Every  pupil  had  learned  three  years  pre- 
vious to  this  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball  and  that 
the  sun  shines  upon  it;  also  they  had  learned  long  ago 
that  they  can  see  only  half  of  the  surface  of  a  ball  at 
once.  All  are  in  possession  of  these  facts,  so  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  teach  any  of  these.  His 
purpose  is  to  have  the  pupils  use  these  facts  in  determin- 
ing other  facts  in  regard  to  the  earth.  His  lesson  is 
another  view  of   the  earth  than  the  one  taken  in  the  lower 
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grades.  Besides  he  hopes  to  strengthen  their  power  *'to 
think."  We  wondered  how  he  would  proceed.  Will  he 
ask  sug'gfestive  questions  of  those  who  show  no  power  to 
relate  facts  or  will  he  begin  with  those  who  have  some 
power  to  do  this?  While  we  were  wondering", he  said  to  the 
one  who  said  he  could  infer  climate,  '*What  do  you  mean 
by  climate?"  He  promptly  answered  that  he  meant  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  a  place. 

T. — What  would  you  know  abDut  the  heat  and  moist- 
ure of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  determined  by  its  shape 
onl)'^? 

P. — I  cannot  tell  anything"   about   its   moisture   but  I 
know  that  the  sun  would  only  shine  on  one-half   of  the. 
earth  and  that  this  half  would  be  lig'ht  and  warm,  while 
the  other  half  would  be  alwavs  dark  and  cold. 

T. — What  makes  you  think  so? 

P. — Bacause  we  can  see  only  one-half  of  a  ball  at  once ; 
the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball,  so  the  sun  can  shine  on 
only  half  of  it  at  once. 

**Very  g-ood,"  said  the  teacher.  Just  here  another 
pupil,  one  of  those  who  thoug'ht  they  could  not  know 
an  J' thing-  else  from  these  facts,  said,  **I  think  we  could 
know  that  the  hottest  part  of  the  lig^hted  half  is  the  cen- 
tral part."  ''Explain  how  you  know  this  from  the 
shape,"  said  the  teacher.  The  pupil  said  he  could  ex- 
plain it  better  by  a  drawing  than  he  could  by 
words.  He  was  allowed  to  draw.  He  drew  on  the  black- 
bDard  several  pirallel  lines  ona  inch  apirt.  These  he 
said  were  to  represent  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the 
sun.  He  then  intersected  these  with  a  large  curve  line, 
representing  half  of  the  earth's  surface  lighted  by  the 
sun.  He  then  said  that  the  section  of  the  curve  between 
the  parallel  lines  that  are  perpendicular  is  less  than  be-* 
tween  those  that  strike  the  curve  obliquely,  and  so  the 
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heat  must  be  greater  in  the  central  part  where  the  rays 
are  perpendicular  to  the  surface  because  the  heat  is  dis- 
tributed over  less  space. 

We  thougfht  that  this  was  gooi  coming"  from  one  who 
did  not  see  any  relation  ejxisting*  between  the  gflven 
truths.  This  class  of  pupils  had  been  reached  very 
skillfully  by  the  teacher.  They  seemed  interested  in 
the  discussion  and  occasiong^lly  joined  in  by  expressing* 
an  opinion.  These  opinions  were  not  always  correct.  The 
teacher  led  them  by  questions  to  see  the  fallacy  and 
left  them  more  anxious  to  work  than  before. 

The  next  point  taken  up  by  the  teacher  was  .the  effect 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  He  said,  '*Now,  you  may 
think  of  the  earth  as  rotating*  upon  an  axis  whose  poles 
are  at  the  edge  of  the  lig-hted  part  of  the  surface,  what 
else  would  we  know  about  the  earth?"  Many,  in  fact 
nearly  all,  were  anxious  to  give  an  Answer.  One  said 
that  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  would  receive  light 
and  heat  each  time  it  made  one  rotation.  Another  was 
anxious  to  tell  that  the  earth  rotates  on^e  every  twenty- 
four  hours  and  that  this  causes  day  and  night.  Two  or 
three  said  we've  known  that  always.  This  was  not 
quite  true  and  it  was  not  quite  polite  to  say  so  even  if  it 
were.  The  teacher  quietly  suggested  this  and  proceeded 
so  quickly  with  a  question  that  their  embarrassment  was 
instantly  forg-otten.  He  said,  **Under  these  conditions, 
what  would  be  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and  would 
it  always  be  the  same?"  The  answer  was,  '*The  days 
and  nights  would  be  twelve  hours  each  and  would  always 
be  the  same."  Pupils  were  able  to  explain  their  answer 
by  using  a  globe  or  a  ball. 

T. — Are  the  days  and  nights  ever  the  same  length? 

P.-Yes. 

T.-When? 
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P. — When  the   lighted  half    of    the   surface  of  the 
earth  extends  from  pole  to  pole. 

T. — How  often  does  this  occur? 

P. — Twice  each  year. 

T.— Why  is  this  true? 

P. — Because  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun  once  a 
year. 

Several  object  to  this  answer.     One  pupil  said  that  if 
the  axis  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  the  days  and  nights  would  always  be  of 
equal  length.     This  she  illustrated  with  the  globe.    She 
was  then  asked  to    explain  why  they  were   equal  only 
twice  a  year.     She  said  that  it  was  owing  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis.     To  this  statement  there  came 
an  objection  from  a  pupil.     He  said  he  could  show  that 
the  axis  might  be  inclined   as   it   is,   and  the  days  and 
nights  be  of  equal  length  during  the  whole  year,  and, 
further,  that  there  would  be  no  change  of  seasons.  This 
was  a  startling  statement  to  many.     He  was  allowed  to 
illustrate  with  the  globe.     He  asked  the  class  to  think 
of  the  large  vase  of  flowers  on  the  teacher's  desk  as  the 
sun.     He  held  the  globe  in  oho  position  the  earth  is  on 
the  21st  of  March,  and  then  moved  it  around  the  vase 
(or  sun),  always  keeping  in  such  position  that  the  rays 
would  just  reach  each  pole.     *'Oh,  yes,"  said  some  one, 
*'but  you  did  not  keep  the  axis  pointing  to  the  north  all 
the  time."     The  pupil  replied  that  he  was  asked  only  to 
keep  the  axis  inclined  23^  degrees.     He  had  shown  that 
the  variation  of  the  length  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
change  of  seasons,  depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
earth's  axis,   the  fact  that  it  always  points  north  and 
south,  and  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  all  the  points  made  in 
this  lesson,  but  space  forbids.  The  lesson  was  a  kind 
of  review  that  means  a  deeper  and  wider  view  than  be- 
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fore.  Many  * 'reviews"  are  only  a  reciting  of  what  has 
been  learned.  They  call  for  no  stronger  thinking  than 
before.  In  this  one  there  was  an  attempt  to  relate  what 
they  already  knew.  These  mathematical  facts  are  now 
viewed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  basis  for  the 
explanation  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth. 


ORDER. 


The  kind  of  order  that  makes  a  pupil  come  into  the 
school -room  on  a  clear,  bright  morning,  when  all  nature 
is  active,  and  fold  his  hands  and  sit  so  till  he  is  told  what 
to  do,  is  not  the  kind  of  order  that  tends  to  make  self- 
directed  human  beings.  There  are  two  things  to  be  se- 
sured  by  order  in  the  school-room — (1)  conditions  suita- 
ble for  study,  (2)  to  create  and  stimulate  a  tendency  in 
the  pupil  to  take  charge  of  himself.  Some  teachers  al- 
low pupils  to  think  disorder  annoys  them  personally, 
and  so  they  should  behave  for  the  teacher's  sake.  This 
motive  is  good  enough  as^far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough. 


WASTING  TIME. 


Much  time  is  wasted  in  the  school-room  in  many  ways, 
by  teachers,  too,  who  complain  that  they  are  overcrowd- 
ed. Sometimes  pupils  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades 
are  called  to  the  arithmetic  class  to  recite  for  a  period  of 
thirty  minutes.  As  many  as  can  be  accommodated  with 
space  are  sent  to  the  board  to  solve  the  problems  that  were 
assigned  for  the  day's  lesson.  The  rest  work  on  their 
slates  or  watch  those  at  the  board.  The  teacher  watches 
them  all,  as  well  as  those  not  in  the  class.  It  usually 
takes  more  than  half  the  recitation  period  to  get  these 
problems  on  the  board  ready  for  explanation.     As  no  ex- 
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planation  can  be  given  until  all  are  through  at  the  board 
it  follows  that  the  time  thus  spent  is  determined  by  the 
slowest  pupil.  Why  should  all  these  problems  be  placed 
on  the*  board  anyhow?  The  pupils  have  studied  them, 
have  tried  them,  and  perhaps  have  solved  most  of  them. 
True,  some  have  failed,  while  others  do  not  understand 
the  principles  the  problems  illustrate.  Some  have  neg- 
lected the  lesson.  All  these  need  attention;  but  we 
question  whether  the  foregoing*  plan  is  always  the  best 
and  most  economical  plan  of  reaching  them.  Time  is 
often  wasted,  and  the  opportunity  to  teach  is  lost. 

If  the  pupils  have  their  problems  prepared,  or  have 
their  effort  on  paper,  why  not  begin  by  ''comparing 
notes?"  When  difficulties  arise,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
the  pupils  to  see  the  same  work,  use  the  black-board. 
Let  the  explanations  begin  immediately.  Keep  clearly 
in  view  the  purpose  of  each  problem.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, the  following  problem  is  called  for:  A  rectangu- 
lar field  containing  10  acres  is  80  rods  long;  how  wide  is 
it?  If  a  pupil  begins  the  explanation  of  this  problem  by 
showing  how  he  changed  acres  to  rods,  he  is  wasting 
time  and  missing  the  purpose  of  the  problem.  The 
problem  was  given  to  test  him  on  his  ability  to  think  a 
rectangle.  Does  he  know  what  is -universally  true  of  a 
rectangle — i,  e.,  does  he  know  that  the  area  of  any  rec- 
tangle is  the  product  of  its  two  dimensions?  Then  does 
he  know  that  when  he  has  the  product  -of  any  two  factors 
and  one  of  the  factors  given,  that  the  other  factor  may 
be  found  by  dividing  the  product  by  the  given  factor? 
Can  he  recall  and  apply  these  universal  principles  to  this 
particular  problem?  He  is  to  show  by  his  explanation 
that  he  can  do  this.  He  says,  then,  that  10  acres  equal 
1600  rods,  which  is  the  area  of  the  field  of  rectangular 
shape.     The  area  of  any  rectangle  is  the  product  of  its 
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two  dimensions.  The  product  of  any  two  factors  divided 
by  either  factor  gives  the  other;  1600-^80  gives  20.  The 
width,  then,  is  20  rods.  There  are,  of  course,  other  ex- 
planations of  this  problem  that  are  correct.  It  is  not 
the  particular  form  we  are  contending  for,  but  that  the 
point  in  the  problem  be  constantly  kept  in  view  and  no 
time  wasted  on  minor  points. 


LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  condacted  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


"Look  up  and  not  down 
Look  for\vard  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


"THIS,  TOO,  SHALL  PASS  AWAY." 


In  the  olden  time  a  sag"e,  who  was  something*  of  a  stoic 
it  seems,  gave  his  favorite  pupil  a  motto  for  a  life  guide.  ' 
'*My  son,"  said  he,  **if  it  be  read  aright,  it  shall  be  as  a 
talisman  to  thee, protecting*  thee  alike  amid  the  gloom  of 
defeat  and  the  glare  of  victory.  When  trials  assail  thee 
and  thou  standest  face  to  face  with  Despair,  remember 
past  battles;  gird  thy  loins  and  say,  *This,  too,  shall 
pass  away,'  and  thou  wilt  find  thyself  strong  to  meet 
thine  enemy.  When  fortune  has  crowned  thy  efforts, 
and  thou  art  tempted  to  relax  the  vigilance  that  won 
thee  success,  remember  that  ease  has  ruined  many  whom 
hardships  could  not  conquer,  and,  looking  upon  thy  lau- 
rels, say,  'This,  too,  shall  pass  awa}'.'  " 

We  are  not  told  how  well  the  youth  heeded  the  motto, 
but  we  may  trj'  it  in  our  own  lives.  It  is  g*ood  all  the  year 
round,  for  its  magic  fits  all  seasons.  More  than  once, 
when  making  out  yearly  reports,  averaging  this  and  av- 
eraging that,  till  the  air  seemed  full  of  figures  and  col- 
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utnas  that  would  not  balance,  the  editor  of  Lend  a  Hand 
has  derived  whimsical  satisfaction  from  waving  her  hand 
over  register,  promotion  cards  and  reports,  and  saying 
solemnlj%  *'Lo,  this,  too,  shall  pass  away!" 

Try  it,  ye  toilers  who  just  now  find  a  bit  of  realism  in 
the  little  poem  which  first  describes  the  making  of  a 
final  school  report,  and  then,  years  after,  the  finding  of 
a  skull  whose  inner  surface  was  covered  with  queer  hier- 
oglyphics resembling  figures,  which  was  gravely  de- 
clared to  be  the  skull  of  a  nineteenth  century  teacher. 
For  many  of  our  readers  this  year's  examinations,  re- 
ports and  **last-day  exercises"  have  already  passed 
away  and  vacation  has  begun.  But  vacation  does  not 
last  always,  and  the  motto  may  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
its  leisure  may  make  pleasant  some  tasks  which  will  be 
difficult  when  the  busy  days  come  again. 

Why  not  mount  upon  cardboard  the  pictures  you  have 
collected,  so  they  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  language 
class  next  year?  Why  not  select  suitable  stories,  and, 
cutting  them  into  paragraphs,  paste  them  on  pieces  of 
pasteboard  or  tough  paper,  number  each  paragraph,  and 
ba  prepared  for  the  supplementary  reading  exercise? 
The  more  such  **cut-up"  stories  you  have,  the  more  for- 
tunate you  are. 

The  first  grade  pupils  need  more  practice  in  using  the 
words  given  in  their  First  Reader  than  the  book  and  In- 
diana Reading  Chart  aflFord.  Probably  most  of  you 
write  sentences  to  supplement  each  lesson  and  to  review 
past  work.  Can  you  recall  the  numerous  occasions  that 
you  had  not  time  to  **make  up"  as  many  or  as  satisfact- 
ory sentences  as  you  wished?  Well,  during  vacation  you 
might  take  the  First  Reader  and  write  scores  of  such 
supplementary  lessons.  It  will  do  your  heart  good  to 
use  them  next  winter.     You  might  mend  the  much-used 
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slate  stencils,  prepare  new  sets  of  sliced  pictures,  and 
do  many  other  things  which  are  like  storing  oil  for  the 
school  machinery.  To  have  such  things  ready,  not  to 
be  compelled  to  sit  up  at  night,  nor  stay  after  school,  nor 
go  early  in  the  morning  to  prepare  them,  will  surprising- 
ly reduce  friction  in  the  school-room  when  the  **  wheels 
go  round"  next  fall. 

By  the  way,  the  motto  itself  is  ofttimes  like  oil  to 
such  friction.  For,  during  the  hot  days  of  September, 
when  pupils  pine  for  the  recently-lost  freedom  of  street 
and  field;  during  the  rainy  days  of  November,  when 
cloudiness,  dampness  and  muddiness  prevail,  and  the  ab- 
sent marks  increase  discouragingly;  during  the  freezing 
days  of  January  when  aching  fingers  and  frost-bitten  toes 
multiply,  and  the  temperature  of  the  school-room  could 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  zones  to  the  geography  class 
because  they  could  pass  from  the  torrid  through  the 
temperate  to  the  frigid  by  going  from  the  stove  to  the 
outer  door;  during  the  balmy  days  of  May,  when  spring 
fever  becomes  an  epidemic,  it  may  be  a  sip  of  strengthen- 
ning  cordial  to  the  weary  teache  r  to  repeat  the  motto 
which  promises  relief. 

The  motto  may  be  a  spur  as  well  as  a  staff.  It  is  a 
warning  against  getting  into  ruts,  because  it  reminds  us 
that  as  laboriously  repeating  a-b,  ab;  e-b,  eb,  i— b,  ib, 
from  a  well-thumbed  spelling  book  was  once  considered 
the  best  way  of  teaching  reading,  so  methods  which  now 
seem  excellent  will  become  antiquated,  hence  we  must 
beware  of  being  wedded  to  them. 

Why  is  it  sometimes  said,  **Teachers  should  not  re. 
miin  too  long  in  one  town  or  one  grade?"  Perhaps  it  is 
because  some  neglect  to  '*grow  a  little  every  year"  and 
so  become  a  reminder  of  Tennyson's  '* Brook": 

**Some  may  come  and  some  m.ay  go, 
But  I  teach  on  forever/' 
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For  those  who  may  be  tending"  toward  fossilization, 
nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  the  use  of  the 
sage's  motto  as  a  short  tether  for  their  hobbies. 


CAN  YOU    READ? 


Perhaps  you  pride  yourself  on  your  success  in  teaching 
r-eading,  upon  the  fluency,  correct  expression  and  ability 
to  seize  upon  the  thought  which  distinguish  your  pupils. 
But  can  you,  yourself,  read  so  as  to  gather  the  fullest 
measure  of  benefit  personally  and  professionally?  Do 
you  make  newspaper,  magazine  and  book  pay  tribute  to 
your  general  culture  or  your  professional  knowledge? 

For  the  teacher  who  can  read  between  the  lines  there 
are  many  biographies  as  helpful  as  that  of  Pestalozzi, 
and  innumerable  stories  more  full  of  suggestions  than 
**Leonard  and  Gertrude." 

Has  practice  given  you  a  quick  eye  for  stories  which 
may  be  effectively  introduced  into  morning  exercises  or 
those  which  may  be**cut  up  "for  supplementary  reading? 
Has  interest  given  you  a  retentive  memory  for  bits  of 
information  or  anecdotes  which  may  be  woven  into  geog- 
ra'phy  or  history  lessons?  Do  you  like  to  read  juvenile 
books  so  as  to  be  in  sympathy  with  your  young  readers 
and  to  be  able  to  choose  what  is  both  wholesome  and 
palatable  for  the  school  library? 

To  develop  and  strengthen  the  body  one  may  take  a 
course  of  training  in  a  gymnasium,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
entomological,  geological  or  botanical  specimens,  may 
by  long  walks,  climbing  hills  and  inhaliffcg  fresh,  pure 
air  gain  the  same  end,  that  is,  improved  health. 

So  in  your  reading  you  may  enter  a  mental  gymnasium 
by  studying  educational  works,  and  you  may  also  gain 
professional  strength  from  your  general  reading  if  you 
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have  a  sincere  love  for  your  callingf.  Probably  you  have 
no  thoughts  of  your  school  when  you  begin  to  read**The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  or  '*Boots  and  Saddles."  .  You 
think  you  are  reading  merely  for  your  own  pleasure,  yet 
if  you  can  read  as  a  teacher  should,  a  thought  of  your 
school  will  creep  in  now  and  then  and  when  school  begins 
again  your  pupils  will  hear  references  which  will  make 
some  of  them  wish  to  read  what  you  have  read,  and 
others  who  have  little  taste  for  reading  will  listen  with 
interest  to  a  verbal  sketch  of  **Sir  Launfal' 'or  anecdotes 
from  **Boots  and  Saddles,"  and  will  absorb  lessons  of 
humility  from  the  one  and  a  knowledge  of  the  hardships 
of  a  soldier's  life  from  the  other. 

Can  you  read? — read  as  an  enthusiastic  professional 
teacher  should?  If  you  can  then  you  ca  n  read  for  your- 
self and  others,  because  you  share  what  you  read  with 
your  pupils.  

8:18  P.  M.,  APRIL  14,  1865. 


There  are  few  who  have  not  seen  the  ordinary  sign  of 
a  jeweler,  an  immense  imitation  of  a  watch  hanging  over 
the  front  of  the  store.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
number  who  have  detected  anything  curious  in  these 
same  signs  is  very  small. 

At  8:18  p,  m.,  April  14,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  in  Ford's  theater  at  Washington  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  Since  that  fatal  night  every  one  of  these 
watch  signs  that  has  gone  from  the  factory  of  the  only 
man  who  makes  them  has  shown  the  hour  of  8:18. 

The  man  who  makes  them  says:  **I  was  working  on 
a  sign  for  Jeweler  Adams,  who  kept  a  store  on  Broad- 
way across  the  street  from  Stewart's.  He  came  run- 
ning- while  I  was  at  work  and  told  me  the  news.  *Paint 
those  hands  at  the  hour  Lincoln  was  shot,  that  the  deed 
may  never  be  forgotten,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sign  I 
was  making  for  him.  I  did  so.  Since  then  every  watch 
sign  that  has  gone  out  of  here  has  been  lettered  the  same 
as  that  one." — S.  W.,  Journal  of  Education. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE   STUDY   OF   LITERATURE. 


So  far  we  have  considered  the  two  most  important 
points  to  receive  attention  in  the  study  of  a  piece  of  lit- 
erature— the  theme,  with  its  literary  attributes;  and  the 
embodiment  of  the  theme,  with  the  attributes  which 
make  it  an  adequate  expression  of  the  theme.  The 
third  and  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  language  by 
which  both  of  the  foregoing  are  set  forth — the  style  of 
the  selection.  Nothing  but  the  most  general  outline 
will  here  be  given,  since  the  details  may  be  found  in 
books  treating  style.  Style  in  literature  is  that  quality 
of  language  which  yields  aesthetic  pleasure.  The 
problem  for  the  teacher  is  to  find  the  sources  of  pleasure 
in  language.  Knowing  this  he  can  wield  the  selection 
so  as  to  make  it  produce  its  full  effect  on  the  learner. 
The  following  suggestions  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  fuller  outline, 

1.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  language  furnishes 
the  sensuous  pleasure  of  the  beautiful  in  sound.  Liter- 
ary language  is  musical,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  verse 
form.  Under  this  head  comes  the  study  of  Euphony^ 
Harmony,  Melody,  Alliteration,  Balanced  Sentence,  and 
Rhythm,  including  Feet,  Verse,  Rhyme  and  Stanza. 
The  pupil  should  be  made  keenly  sensitive  to  all  these 
elements  of  music  in  style.  If  the  teacher  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  study,  let  him  study  Blair's 
Rhetoric,  or  any  other,  on  harmony,  for  instance,  and 
then  test  Irving*s  prose  in  the  Sketch  Book  to  find  the 
appreciable  increment  of  pleasure  through  this  one 
element  of  music.       By  the  time  a  pupil  has  finished  his 
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common  school  course  he  should  have  an  ear  for  the 
music  of  language,  and  be  able  to  point  out  the  chief 
sources  of  that  music. 

2.  Language  not  only  brings  pleasure  through  the 
senses,  but  through  the  next  higher  faculty,  the  memory. 
The  mind  may  be  kept  aglow  with  emotions  by  selecting 
ideas  that  awaken  past  experience.  Some  ideas  have  so 
long  been  associated  with  life  and  its  interests;  with  its 
weal  and  its  woe;  with  its  trials  and  its  triumphs — have 
become  so  deeply  rooted  in  sentiment  and  conviction  that 
they  carry  with  them  a  complex  volume  of  rich  and 
varied  emotion.  The  mere  reference  to  these  enriches 
the  thought  and  makes  it  glow  with  feeling.  A  leading 
form  of  this  kind  of  language  is  the  Allusion,  the 
indirect  suggestion  of  an  emotional  idea.  See  Rhetorics 
for  kinds  and  examples.  Pupils  should  make  out  all 
allusions  and  show  what  is  gained  by  their  use. 

3.  The  next  higher  source  of  pleasure  through  lan- 
guage is  that  awakened  through  the  imagination;  and 
this  in  two  ways:  (a)  through  the  sensuous,  or  pictur- 
ing imagination;  and  (b)  through  the  intuitive  or 
creative  imagination. 

a.  The  lowest  plane  of  pleasure  through  the  imagi- 
nation, is  awakened  by  throwing  general  and  abstract 
ideas  in  specific  forms  and  pleasing  imagery.  The 
general  and  generic  word  is  weak  and  colorless;  while 
the  specific  and  individual  word  is  full  of  color,  vital 
and  forceful.  The  latter  contains  a  definite,  precise, 
and  vivid  image;  and  this,  while  easy  to  grasp,  is  pleas- 
ing and  exhilarating  to  the  imagination.  The  mind,  in 
its  energized  and  vivacious  states,  naturally  turns  its 
abstractions  into  concrete,  picturable  phenomena.  This 
gives  the  thought  the  charm  of  a  living  presence  to  the 
senses.      Note  the  gain  over  general  language  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  sentence  from  Lowell:  "While  Raleigh  was 
launching  paper  navies,  Shakespeare  was  stretching  his 
baby  hands  for  the  moon,  and  the  little  Bacon,  chewing 
on  his  coral,  had  discovered  that  impenetrability  was 
one  quality  of  matter."  Tennyson,  in  speaking  of  his 
sister's  wedding  being  changed  to  a  funeral  says, 
**changed  to  cypress  her  orange  flower." 

Out  of  the  necessity  for  concrete  and  specific 
expression  arise  the  figures  of  Synecdoche  and  Meton- 
omy,  or  figures  of  Association.  For  distinctions  and 
examples  see  Rhetorics.  All  such  figures  should  be 
changed  by  the  pupil  into  general,  literal  statement,  and 
the  difference  of  effect  noted.  For  instance,  compare 
these:  **By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy 
bread." — By  labor  shalt  thou  earn  thy  living.  How 
vague  and  elusive  to  the  imagination  is  the  idea  of  labor; 
but  how  striking,  definite,  and  conspicuous  is  sweat  on 
the  brow;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  living  and  bread* 

(OUTWNK   CONTINUED  IN   NRXT.) 


HOW  TO  INTEREST  PUPILS. 


A  teacher  who  can  make  school-work  the  most  inter- 
esting is  thought  to  have  attained  maximum  skill  in  his 
art.  And  this  is  true  if  interest  be  taken  in  the  true 
sense — in  the  sense  that  the  pupil  is  attracted  to  the 
subject  because  he  finds  his  life  in  it.  There  is  but  one 
legitimate  means  of  interesting  pupils,  and  that  is  to 
bring  their  minds  face  to  face  with  the  thought  and  life 
in  the  subject.  There  seems  to  be  a  popular  delusion 
that  to  interest  pupils  is  to  amuse  them.  Speakers 
often  announce  with  a  flourish  the  whole  secret  of 
teaching — ''Interest  your  pupils!  interest  your  pupils!**^ 
which  properly  interpreted  means  to  truly  teach  them; 
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and  this  makes  interest  involve  the  whole  question  of 
instruction.  But  if  the  speaker  is  pressed  to  explain,  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  to  teach,  having  faith  in  that  as  the 
true  source  of  interest;  but  advises  us  to  invent  games 
for  the  intermissions,  to  read  attractive  stories  when  we 
find  interest  failing,  to  have  Friday  afternoon  oratori- 
cals  and  invite  the  community,  to  keep  a  roll  of  honor, 
to  issue  rewards  of  merit,  to  publish  percents,  to  stir 
up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  such  other  evil  spirits  as 
may  be  found  to  excite  and  arouse  activity.  And,  to  be 
more  specific,  they  tell  us,  for  instance,  in  giving  a 
lesson  on  the  number  five,  to  bring  into  the  school  room 
five  monkeys,  or  some  other  amusing  objects,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  monotony  of  the  number  drill.  If  the 
reading  lesson  is  on* 'The  black  hen  is  in  the  lot,"to  bring 
into  the  school-room  a  real  black  hen;  not  because  the 
object  is  new,  but  the  situation  is  new,  and  will  prob- 
ably awaken  a  feeling  of  humor  by  the  incongruity  of  a 
hen  in  a  school  room.  This  would  interest  them  in  the 
hen,  if  not  in  the  lesson,  and  the  teacher  would  thus 
accomplish  her  purpose  of  interesting  the  pupils.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked  in  justification,  however,  that 
when  the  teacher  meets  with  such  reading  lessons  as  the 
foregoing  he  is  really  justifiable  in  stirring  up  all  the 
hen  yards  in  the  neighborhood. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  when  teaching  is  rote  work 
and  drill,  or  instructing  on  formal  and  dead  matter, 
which  has  nothing  of  the  pupil's  life  in  it,  as  so  often 
forced  upon  us  by  conventional  courses  of  study  and  of 
books,  the  teacher  is  forced  to  use  extraneous  sources 
of  interest.  The  teacher  may  arouse  interest,  yea, 
violent  excitement,  and  yet  leave  room  to  question 
whether  the  instruction  is  not  dead  and  the  learning 
process  without  interest  in  itself.  The  activity  of 
healthful    learning   is   the  highest   joy  of  school    life. 
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Every  subject  proper  to  present  to  the  pupil  contains  the 
secret  of  its  own  interest.  In  fact,  power  to  appeal  to 
the  student  is  the  very  test  of  proper  subject  matter. 
Where  there  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  that 
each  subject  is  the  source  of  the  necessary  interest  it 
will  be  found  that  something*  is  wrong  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  matter  for  the  class  to  which  it  is 
given.  To  settle  the  question,  it  has  been  proved  by 
laboratory  experiments  in  the  school  room  that  removing 
external  inducements,  such  as  percents,  causes  no  abat- 
ing of  interest.  Out  of  the  fullness  of  life  and  love  of 
activity  pupils  work  on  with  joy  unceasingly;  and  with 
a  quicker  and  firmer  pulse  because  of  the  natural  and 
healthful  source  of  interest.  To  hold  percents  over 
pupils  as  a  threat  or  as  an  inducement  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  positively  vicious.  Unless  pupils  find 
gratification  in  the  subjects  themselves,  they  will  form 
no  tendency  to  future  study.  The  teacher  has  guidance 
of  pupils  but  a  short  time;  but  in  that  time  must  set  the 
current  for  all  time.  There  is  no  greater  evil  in  educa- 
tion than  that  of  deadening  the  appetite  for  truth  by 
urging  pupils  through  the  course  by  external  pressure. 
Let  the  teacher  shun  such  props,  and  rely  on  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  child  to  learn,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject  to  gratify  the  impulse  and  the  school  will 
breathe  easy  and  healthful. 


SQUARE  ROOT. 


Square,  root  is  the  reverse  of  simple  multiplication 
and  should  be  taught  as  such.  So  many  pupils  coming 
from  our  public  schools  are  unable,  after  a  short  time, 
to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  square  root,  w^hile 
no  small  number  are  unable  to  even  go  through  with  the 
mechanical  process.'      I  believe  that  the  following  plan. 
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or  device,  will  obviate  all  difficulty.  If  well  taught  in 
this  way  the  pupil  will  experience  as  little  difficulty  in 
remembering"  square  root,  as  he  will  in  retaining  the 
process  of  addition  or  multiplication. 

Let  us  trace  the  work  both  ways  and  see  what  will 
appear.  The  following  is  the  simplest  form  of  multipli- 
cation and  will  be  readily  understood  by  a  pupil  compe- 
tent to  begin  the  study  of  square  root. 

25 
25 


25  (a) 

100  (b) 

100  (c) 

400  (d) 


a,  is  the  product  of  the  units.  b,  is  the  product  of  the 
tens  by  the  units,  c,  is  the  product  of  the  units  by  the 
tens,    d,  is  the  product  of  the  tens. 


1 

I 

II 

■ 

IV 

i 
III 

We  have  he^e  a  figure  25  inches  long  and  25  inches 
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wide,  of  which  the  area  is  required.  Along"  one  side  of 
this  figure  are  25  square  inches.  With  this  clearly  in 
mind,  the  first  step  in  the  above  process  resolves  itself 
into  5  times  5  square  inches.  The  product,  25  square 
inches,  is  the  area  of  (I)  of  our  figure.  Number  one  of 
our  figure  is  5  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide.  The 
second  step  in  our  process,  tens  by  the  units,  resolves 
itself  into  5  times  20  square  inches.  This  gives  us  100 
square  inches,  the  area  of  (II)  of  our  fig-ure.  The  third 
step,  units  by  the  tens,  corresponds  to  (III)  of  our 
figure,  which  is  20  times  5  square  inches.  Finally  we 
have  the  product  of  the  tens,  which  corresponds  to  (IV) 
of  our  figure,  20  times  20  square  inches.  This  being* 
made  plain,  we  may  now  combine  the  four  products, 
showing  the  combined  area  of  the  four  parts  to  be  625 
square  inches.  The  process  may  now  be  reversed  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  square  root  learned 
incidentally.  This  may  be  accomplished  without  even 
naming  the  process. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of  625. 
The  pupil  will  readily  observe  that  the  largest  square 
in  625  is  400,  the  square  root  of  which  is  20.  Lead  the 
pupil  to  see  that  this  is  one  side  of  (IV)  of  the  fig^ure. 
20  square  inches  multiplied  by  20,  the  length  of  the 
other  side,  gives  us  400  square  inches,  the  area  of  (IV.) 

To  extend  (IV)  and  still  retain  a  square,  we  must  add 
to  two  sides.  The  combined  length  of  our  additions, 
therefore,  will  be  40  inches,  or  the  combined  length  of 
(II)  and  (III.)  The  well  known  principle,  that  the  area 
of  a  figure  divided  by  one  side  gives  the  length  of  the 
other  side,  will  now  be  applied.  By  the  application  of 
this  principle  we  find  the  width  of  (II)  and  (III)  to  be 
5  inches.  5  times  40  square  inches  gives  200  square 
inches,    the     area    of    (II)    and    (III)    of    the    figure. 
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It  is  now  obvious  that  the  corner  square  is  5  inches  longf 
and  5  inches  wide.      5  times  5  square  inches,  gives  25 
square  inches,  the  area  of  (I). 
The  form  of  this  should  be  as  follows: 

625  (20+5  —  25 
20«  — 400 


20X2  —  40)225 
200 

25 
5»— 25 

I  insist  upon  the  above  form  until  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  square  root.  Labor-saving 
methods  are  never  allowable  until  principles  have  been 
thoroughly  fixed.  I  have  omitted  details  as  not  essen- 
tial to  a  discussion  of  this  character. 

J.  V.  Zartman. 


EDITORIAL 

Thb  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teacher  $ . 

Whbn  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher.  

RusKix  said  that  the  man  who  knows  where  he  is,  where  he  is  going, 
and  what  he  had  best  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  who  has  his  will 
to  subdued  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do,  is 
educated;  and  the  man  who  knows  not  these  things  is  uneducated,  al- 
though he  could  talk  all  the  tongues  of  Babel. 

Spbciai«  attbnTion  is  called  to  Mrs.  Campbell's  article  on  History  in 
this  issue  of  the  Journai«.  Although  in  the  primary  department  the 
article  treats  of  grammar  grade  history .  Mrs.  Campbell's  preceding 
articles  on  primary  history  have  been  so  suggestive  and  helpful  that 
she  had  numerous  requests  to  give  her  plan  as  to  the  work  in  the 
higher  grades.  Every  teacher  in  whatever  grade  should  read  these 
articles. 

BbposB  this  issue  of  the  Journai^  reaches  its  readers  the  trustees 
will  have  selected  county  superintendents  for  the  coming  two  years. 
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As  trustees  now  hold  office  four  years  the  same  trustees  that  mad^  ap- 
pointments two  years  ago  make  the  appointments  for  this  year.  As  a 
matter  of  course  and  as  a  matter  of  right  there  will  be  an  unusual 
number  of  reappointments.  When  trustees  and  politics  changed  every 
two  years  it  was  the  rule  to  change  about  one-half  the  superintendents. 
The  prospect  at  this  writing  is  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  present 
superintendents  will  be  retained. 

A  Nobi^b  Dked. — Thomas  M.  Reveal,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Marion 
County,  died  recently,  leaving  a  bequest  that  will  amount  to  several 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  establish  a  library  in  his  township. 
The  will  provides  that  the  library  and  its  finances  are  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  township  trustee,  assessor  and  justice  of  the  peace  This 
is  a  generous  gift  and  one  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. How  can  a  man  better  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  and 
and  in  what  better  way,  after  providing  for  his  family,  can  he  dispose 
of  his  money?    Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 


TEJACHERS'  LICENSES. 


Various  letters  of  inquiry  denote  that  teachers  as  a  rule  do  not  fully 
understand  the  law  in  regard  to  the  **exemption  licenses"  and  to  give 
the  desired  information  the  following  extract  from  the  law  is  given: 

**The  act  provides  for  the  usual  methods  of  examination  and  issuance 
of  six  months%  twelve  months',  twenty-four  months,*  and  thirty-six 
months'  licenses  and  adds  these  provisos: 

''Provided,  that  a  six  months'  license  shall  be  regarded  as  a  trial 
license,  and  that  no  person  who  hereafter  receives  a  six  months' 
license  in  any  county  shall  be  again  thereafter  licensed  in  said  county 
unless  he  obtains  a  grade  which  shall  entitle  him  to  receive  at  least  a 
twelve  months'  license.  And  provided,  that  any  person  now  possess* 
ing  a  thirty-six  months'  license,  whose  next  consecutive  license  shall 
be  for  a  .term  of  thirty-six  months,  or  any  person  who  hereafter 
shall  receive  two  licenses  in  succession  each  for  thirty-six  months,may 
receive,  at  the  expiration  of  such  several  licenses,  a  license  for  the 
term  of  eight  years  upon  such  an  examination  held  by  the  county 
superintendent  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  EkLucation, 
and  such  license  shall  issue  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  shall  be  styled  a  professional  license,  and  shall  enti- 
tle the  holder  to  teach  in  any  schools  of  this  State.  Provided,  that  any 
person  who  has  taught  for  six  consecutive  years  in  the  common  schools 
of  this  State,  and  now  holds  a  three  years'  license  to  teach  therein,  or 
who,  having  previously  taught  for  six  consecutive  years,  in  said  com- 
mon schools,  and  shall  hereafter  obtain  a  three  years*  license  to  teach 
therein,  shall  be  forever  afterward  exempt  from  examination  so  long- 
as  he  or  she  shall  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  county  in  which 
said  three  years'  license  was  obtained;  but  if  such  person  shall,  at 
any  time  after  said  exemption  accrues,  suffer  a  period  of  one  year  to 
pass  without  having  taught  one  full  school  year  in  the  common  schools 
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of  the  cottnt  J  within  said  period,  then  said  exemption  shall  cease  at  the 
option  of  the  county  superintendent.  And  if  such  person  shall,  during- 
sttch  exemption,  seek  employment  to  teach  other  or  higher  branches  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  State  than  those  branches  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  examination  ux>on  which  said  three  years*  license  was 
issued,  then  he  or  she  shall  be  examined  in  such  additional  branches: 
provided,  that  said  county  superintendent  be  authorized  to  issue  an  ex- 
emption license  upon  proper  affidavit  or  affirmation  of  said  applicant, 
and  that  said  exemption  license  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  limitation 
as  other  licenses  issued  by  the  said  county  superintendent." 

The  Journai,  has  favored  these  exemption  licenses,  and  still  favors 
them,  but  is  surprised  to  find  that  many  county  superintendents  op- 
pose them.  Superintendents  say  that  when  a  teacher  secures  his  ex- 
emption from  examination  he  seems  to  lose  his  professional  interest. 
A  superintendent  recently  told  the  writer  that  out  of  eighteen  exempted 
teachers  in  his  county  only  four  attended  the  county  institute.  Similar 
reports  have  come  to  the  writer  from  a  great  many  counties.  The 
JouRNAi,  reg'rets  to  record  such  facts,  and  is  glad  to  believe  that  all 
teachers  are  not  faithful  and  progressive  simply  because  they  are  com- 
pelled to  be. 

COI^IyEGE    PRANKS. 


The  infamous  outrage  recently  perpetrated  on  the  junior  fraternity 
students  of  Delaware  College,  Ohio,  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely 
and  yet  is  only  a  little  worse  than  pranks  played  in  other  colleges  by 
young  men  who  belong  to  good  families  and  who  claim  to  be  respecta- 
ble. 

The  prank  referred  to  above  consisted  in  capturing  the  victims  and 
branding  them.  The  faces  of  the  unfortunate  young  men  present  a 
horrible  spectacle  with  the  letters  D.  O.  A.  printed  and  burned  on  each 
cheek  and  chin  and  the  pictures  of  horns  on  the  forehead.  After  these 
characters  had  been  painted  they  were  burned  in  with  nitrate  of  silver 
which  will  disfigtire  the  unfortunate  young  men  for  life.  The  fiends 
who  perpetrated  the  **big  joke",  as  they  call  it,  were  dismissed  from 
college  and  prosecuted  under  the  law.  The  Ohio  Legislature  has 
since  passed  a  law  making  such  ''jokes"  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Every  one  likes  or  ought  to  like  a  good  joke,  and  every  one  likes  or 
ought  to  like  to  see  boys  have  a  good  time;  but  a  **good  time"  for  civi- 
lized people  ought  not  to  mean  pain,  or  loss,  or  serious  discomfort  to 
some  one  else.  The  person  who  can  enjoy  himself  at  the  expense  of 
some  else  ranks  low  as  a  social  being  and  he  needs  christianizing  more 
than  he  needs  Latin  or  astronomy.  It  is  a  mystery  why  college  boys 
will  occasionally  indulge  in  conduct  that  is  a  disgrace  not  only  to  the 
institutions  of  which  they  are  members  but  to  civilized  communities. 

If  college  faculties  would  summarily  expel  these  gross  offenders  with- 
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out  regard  to  their  respectable  connection,  they  would  be  upheld  by 
public  opinion  and  at  the  same  time  sustain  the  good  name  of  the 
colleges. 

FT.  WAYNEJ  vs.  TEJRRE  HAUTE. 


The  State  Board  of  Education,  as  is  known,  is  made  up  exclusively 
of  ex'Offi.cio  members,  i,  c,  members  are  not  appointed  or  elected  to  the 
position,  but  are  such  because  they  hold  certain  other  positions.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  Governor,the  State  Supt.,  presidents  of  the  three  State 
Educational  Institutions  and  the  superintendents  of  the  three  largest 
cities  in  the  State.  .The  size  of  the  cities  is  determined  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  children  of  school  age  each  year.  The  three  cities  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  most  of  the  time  since  the  law  was  enacted  have 
been  Indianapolis,  Evansville  and  Ft.  Wayne.  A  few  years  ago,  how- 
ever, Terre  Haute  came  in  ahead  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Since  that  time  the 
contest  between  the  two  cities  has  been  very  close.  For  the  last  year 
or  two  Ft.  Wayne  has  shown  the  larger  population  as  a  whole,  while 
Terre  Haute  has  shown  the  larger  school  enumeration.  In  the  last 
enumeration  the  Ft.  Wayne  authorities  reported  14,782,  but  County 
Supt.  F.  J.  Young  was  not  satisfied  with  the  report  and  had  the 
enumeration  retaken.  The  second  count  fell  about  3,000  short  of  the 
first.  Suit  was  instituted  against  Supt.  Young  to  require  him  to 
accept  and  report  to  the  State  Superintendent  the  first  enumeration. 
A  change  of  venue  was  taken  to  Wells  County  and  the  case  has  just 
been  decided  against  Mr.  Young  on  the  ground  that  when  the  proper 
authorities  made  their  report  to  him  in  proper  form  and  properly  certi- 
fied to,  he  had  no  right  to  retake  the  enumeration;  in  other  words  that 
in  this  case  the  superintendent  is  not  a  judicial  officer.  The  case  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  meantime  it  has  been 
determined  that  Supt  Irwin  of  Ft.  Wayne  shall  take  the  place  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  of  Superintedent  Wiley  of  Terre  Haute. 
Terre  Haute  enumerates  14,641,  only  141  less  than  the  number  as 
reported  from  Ft.  Wayne.  As  the  numbers  reported  from  the  two  places 
are  so  nearly  the  same  the  Journai,  suggests  that  it  be  declared  a  tie  and 
both  places  be  given  a  representation  on  the  State  Board.  In  this  way 
the  State  would  have  the  services  of  two  good  men  instead  of  one. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  FOR  APRIL. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabi^e. — 1.  What  do  you  think 
the  author  meant  by  the  statement  that  ''knowledge  and  t*mber  shouldn't 
be  used  till  they  are  seasoned?" 

2.  What  did  Dr.  Holmes  mean  by  the  "hydrostatic  parodoz  of  con- 
troversy?" 
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3.  What  is  Holmes's  estimate  of  self-made  men? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning*  of  this  quotation  from  the  Autocrat/ 'Laug'h- 
ter  and  tears  are  meant  to  turn  the  same  machinery  of  the  sensibility; 
one  is  wind-power  and  the  other  is  water-power." 

5.  Give  the  meaning*  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  poets 
to  the  two  kinds  of  blondes. 

6.  What  allusion  is  made  to  the  boyhood  of  James  Russell  Lowell? 

7.  Quote  a  stanza  or  a  sentiment  from  * 'Latter-day  Warning's." 

8.  What  is  the  meaning-  of  the  following*;  "The  Royal  George  went 
down,  with  all  her  crew,  and  Cowper  wrote  an  exquisitely  simple  poem 
about  it;  but  the  leaf  which  holds  the  lines  on  his  mother's  portrait  is 
blistered  with  tears?" 

9.  State  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  some  pedagogical  les- 
son you  have  obtained  from  the  reading  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

10.  Make  a  quotation  and  justify  your  selection  by  a  statement  of  its 
value.  {Applicant  to  answer  any  six.) 

Geography. — If  you  wanted  to  teach  your  pupils  in  geography  by 
means  of  characteristic  pictures,  what  would  you  show  for  Pittsburgh? 
New  Orleans?     Illinois?    Italy?    Transvaal? 

2.  Name  the  States  which  border  on  the  great  lakes,  and  locate  their 
capitals. 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  teach  the  size  of  New  York  City? 

4.  Name  a  list  of  physical  conditions  in  a  country  which  would  in- 
sure it  to  be  owned  by  an  intelligent,  hardy  and  progressive  people. 

5.  What  could  be  done  for  a  class  of  pupils  with  a  piece  of  anthra- 
cite coal  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher? 

6.  Bound  Austria,  and  give  its  form  of  government  and  some  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  people. 

7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  California. 

8.  What  use  would  you  make  of  geography  while  teaching  the  sub- 
ject of  history? 

Physioi/)GY. — 1.     Define  protoplasm. 

2.  Describe  in  detail  any  unicellular  animal  you  have  seen. 

3.  Of  what  use  is  the  skeleton,  and  where  is  it  located? 

4.  Describe  cartilage;   where  is  it  found? 

5.  What  is  fatigue?    How  is  it  caused? 

6.  How  does  the  capacity  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  compare  with 
the  remainder  of  the  circulatory  system? 

7.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  a  glanl. 

8.  Describe  the  stomach,  and  explain  the  functions  of  the  different 
parts. 

9.  Describe  the  vocal  apparatus. 

10.  How  are  sensations  of  smell  produced?  (Seven  out  of  ten.) 

£^NGUSH  Grammar. — 1.  The  view  has  been  advanced  that,  to  call 
the  attention  of  pupils  to  incorrect  language  forms  for  correction,  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  mastery  of  correct  forms.    What  is  your  opinion? 
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2.  Name  the  properties  of  the  noun,  and  tell  what  each  denotes  and 
state  how  this  is  shown. 

3.  Give  an  example  of  each  use  of  the  compound  personal  pronoun. 

4.  In  what  sense  m|ty  verbs  be  said  to  have  person  and  number? 

5.  Make  clear  the  difference  in  meaning*  between  these  sentences: 

(a)  If  he  were  here,  we  should  return  at  once. 

(b)  If  he  was  here,  nobody  saw  him. 

6.  Write  a  discourse  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  words  on  any  of  the 
following  subjects:  Voluntary  attention;  how  to  teach  language  in  the 
primary  grades;  the  value  of  historical  study;  the  excellences  and  the 
defects  of  Indiana's  school  system;  recent  tendencies  in  education. 

7.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  principal  defects  in  teaching  grammar? 

8.  Why  are  certain  forms  called  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb?  Give 
the  principal  parts  of  the  following:     Begin,  know,  sting,  shine. 

R^A.DING. — 'Tis  not  enough  the  voice  be  sound  and  clear, 
'Tis  modulation  that  must  charm  the  ear. 
The  voice  all  modes  of  passion  can  express 
That  marks  the  proper  words  with  proper  stress. 
But  none  emphatic  cian  that  actor  call 
Who  lays  an  equal  emphasis  on  all. 
Some  o'er  the  tongue  the  labored  measures  roll. 
Slow  and  deliberate  as  the  parting  toll: 
Point  every  stop,  mark  every  pause  so  strong, 
Their  words,  like  stage  procession,  stalk  along, 
All  affectation,  but  creates  disgust, 
And  e'en  in  speaking  we  may  see^Xv  too  just.       — Lloyd, 

1.  In  assigning  the  quotation  above  for  a  reading  lesson,  what  would 
you  tell  your  class  to  do?  10 

2.  State  the  difference  between  grammatical  and  rhetorical  pauses. 

10 

3.  What  would  you  4o  to  insure  good  articulation  on  the  part  of  your 
pupils?  15 

4.  What  attention  would  you  give  to  breathing  exercises  preparatory 
to  the  recitation  in  reading?    Why?  15 

5.  Tell  how  you  would  conduct  an  exercise  in  supplementary  read- 
ing. 15 

6.  Is  the  plan  of  marking  emphatic  words  in  the  reading  lesson  ben- 
eficial to  the  pupils?    Why?  10 

7.  Read  a  selection  indicated  by  the  Superintendent.  25 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Benja- 
min Harrison. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  modes  of  communication 
since  the  Revolution. 

3.  In  whose  administration  were  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  passed? 
State  their  purpose  and  how  they  were  received  by  the  people. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  stating  the  special 
reasons  why  it  was  fought,  and  the  special  advantages  which  followed 
from  the  battle. 
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5.  Give  an  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  stating 
the  reasons  for  the  impeachment  and  the  result  of  the  trial.  What 
body  tries  impeachments? 

Arithbmktic. — 1.  Annexing  the  figTire  7  to  the  written  number  354 
is  equivalent  to  what  processes  or  operations  performed  with  the  num- 
ber 354  as  a  base? 

2.  Assume  the  dimensions  of  the  room  in  which  you  are  to  be  22  feet ' 
6  inches  long,  18  feet  9  inches  wide  and  13  feet  high,  whiat  would  be  the 
cost  of  plastering  the  ceiling.and  four  sides  of  the  room  at  30  cents  per 
square  yard? 

3.  If  Smith  should  sell  his  farm  for  $3,500,  2C  per  cent,  of  this  money 
would  be  gain;  would' he. gain  or  lose,  and  what  per  cent.,  if  he  should 
sell  it  for  $2,975? 

4.  A  retail  bookseller  buys  books  at  20,  10  and  5  off,  and  sells  at  list 
prices.    What  per  cent,  profit  does  he  make? 

5.  Jan.  1,  1885,  a  person  borrowed  $4,835  at  3  per  cent.,  promising  to 
return  it  as  soon  as  it  amounted  to  $5,000.  On  what  day  did  the  loan 
expire? 

6.  If  a  locomotive  moves  ^,of  a  mile  in  J  J  of  a  minute,  how  far  will 
it  move  in  43^  minutes?     Write  out  full  analysis. 

7.  A  square  field  contains  2,560  acres.  Find  the  cost  bf  fencing  it  at 
$1.12^  per  rod. 

8.  Wheat  is  worth  90  cents  per  bushel,  and  a  field  yields  21  busheLs 
per  acre  at  a  cost  of  $16.75  per  acre  for  cultivation.  If  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation be  increased  20  percent.,  and  the  yield  be  thereby  increased  30 
per  cent.,  what  is  the  net  gain  per  acre? 

SciBNCK  OF  Education. — 1.  Upon  which  of  these  three  conditions 
of  permanent  remembrance  would  you  rely  most  in  teaching,  and  why: 
intense  interest  on  the  moment  of  learning,  association'  of  the  thing 
learned  with  knowledge  already  understood,  or  frequent  repetitions? 

2.  Which  do  you  consider  of  most  'benefit  to  a  child,  the  changes 
wrought  in  his  capacities  through  study,  or  the  information  grained 
through  study?  Show  how  your  belief  in  this  particular  will  affect 
your  methods  and  practices  in  teaching. 

3.  In  the  proper  use  of  globes,  maps  and  pictures  in  the  teaching. of 
geography,  what  powers  of  the  child  are  chiefly  exercised?  Specify  the 
particular  use  of  each  power  or  faculty  in  such  teaching. 

4.  Sustain  or  overthrow  the  f bllowmg  proposition  by  a  course  of  are 
gument:    In  arithmetic  teach  processes  before  reasons. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


GEOGRAPHY. — 1.  For  Pittsburg,  pictures  of  foundries,  machine-shops, 
coal-barges,  glass-works,  etc.;  for  New  Orleans,  a  picture  of  the  river 
front  lined  with  many  different  kinds  of  vessels  and  steamboats,  load- 
ing with  cotton,  sugar,  etc.;  for  Illinois,  a  picture  of  a  grain-field  full 
of  harvesters,  a  clover-field  full  of  hogs,  or  a  broad  prairie;  for  Italy 
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pictures  illustrative  of  the  following-:  a  volcano  in  eruption,  the  Vatican, 
.a  street  of  Rome,  a  street  of  Venice,  etc.;  for  Transvaal,  a  river  scene, 
with  a  hippopotamus  and  a  crocodile  in  view,  a  forest  scene,  with  the 
lion,  antelope,  ostrich,  etc.,  in  view,  or  a  mining-  camp. 

3.  By  locating  it  on  ground  that  the  pupils  have  seen  and  are  f  amil- 
iar  with,  and, by  describing  to  them  how  much  of  this  g-round  New 
York  City  would  cover. 

4.  Abundant 'natural  resources  and  water-power,  convenient  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  a  surf  ace  diversified  with  hills,  plains  and  valleys. 

5.  Its  formation,  nature  and  uses  could  be  brought  out;  also  where  it 
was  mined  and  the  route  it  traveled  to  reach  its  destination. 

8.  In  teaching  history,  geography  should  be  us^d  to  trace  and  place 
the  progress  of  events,  and  to  investigate  to  what  extent  the  nature  of 
the  country  contributed  to  certain  results. 

Physioi^ogy. — 1.  The  jelly-l^ke  ;matter  of  a  living  cell  is  called  pro- 
toplasm. 

2.  They  are  microscopic,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of  structureless, 
animal  material;  they  move  by  means  of  cilia,  and  are  void  of  muscles, 
nerves  or  sense-organs.  They  are  found  in  infusions  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time. 

5.  Fatigue  is  weariness  from  bodily  labor  or  mental  exertion,  and  is 
caused  by  the  power  of  the  part  in  action  becomin'g'  exhausted  through 
long-continued  exertion  or  through  lack  of  proper  or  sufficient  nourish- 
ment. 

6.  The  capillaries,  although  very  minute,  are  so  numerous  that  their 
combined  capacity  is  many  times  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  circula- 
tory system. 

10.  In.ordinary  breathing,  through  diffusion,  portions  of  the  iucom- 
ing  and  outgoing  air  reach  the  olfactory  end-organs.  The  odorous,  par- 
ticles are  thus  conveyed  to  the  living  membrane,  and  the  sensation  of 
smell  is  experienced. 

Grammar. — 1.  The  view  is  erroneous.  A  contrast  between  the  cor- 
rect and  the  incorrect  forms,  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  each,  is 
not  a  hindrance,  bnt  a  great  assistance  to  the  mastery  of  the  correct 
forms. 

.  2.  Number,  denoting  whether  one  object  is  meant  or  more  than  one. 
Gender y  a  distinction  in  regard  to  sex.  These  two  properties  are  shown, 
by  the  use  of  different  words  or  by  a  change  of  form  of  the  same  word , 
PersoUf  denoting  whether  the  object  is  speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken 
of ;  it  is  apparent  from  the  context.  Casej  the  relation  the  noun  sus- 
tains to  other  words;  the  nominative  and  the  objective  cases  are  told  only 
by  the  relation,  and  the  possessive  case  is  shown  by  the  possessive 
sign  or  sig-ns. 

3.  It  has  two  uses  (a),  reflexive,  as,  **I  know  myself  now";  and  (6), 
emphatic,  as,  "I,  myself,  did  it.  Tenn^-son  in  one  line  has  both  uses,— 
**And  I  myself  sometimes  despise  myself.** 

4.  * 'Since  the  verb  is  the  part  of  speech  used  to  say  something  about 
some  person  or  thing,  it  is  evident  that  the  assertion  may  be  made  unde^ 
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various  conditions  as  to  the  actor  and  the  receiver  of  the  action,  the  in- 
tention of  the  speaker,  the  time  referred  to,  the  number  of  persons  or 
thing's  concerned,  and  the  person  (grammatical)  of  the  subject."  In 
t\^  sense  that  verbs  are  inflected,  or  helped  by  auxiliary  verb  to  ex- 
press these  relations,  they  are  said  to  have  person  and  number,  etc. 

5.  In  the  first  the  subordinate  proposition  is  conditional  or  hypothet- 
ical, and  is  properly  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  form  of  the 
verb.  In  the  second,  the  subordinate  proposition  is  intended  to  express 
a  fact,  and  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  should  be  used. 

7,  (a)  Permitting"  the  written  lessons  to  be  done  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner; (6)  the  neg-lect  of  proper  study  and  use  of-  correct  forms  of  expres- 
sion; (c)  the  neglect  of  practice  in  composition;  (d),  the  careless,  aimless, 
unsystematic  teaching  of  the  subject. 

8.  Because  these  parts  constitute  the  basis  in  making  other  forms  of 
the  conjugation. 

RBAJDing. — 1.  (a)  To  discover  the  object  the  author  had  in  writing 
the  selection;  (6)  to  enumerate  the  characteristics  of  good  reading 
that  are  alluded  to  or  expressed;  (c)  Xo  enumerate  the  characteristics 
of  bad  reading"  or  speaking"  that  are  alluded  to  or  expressed;  (d)  to  ex- 
plain "labored  measures,"  "parting  toll,"  "stage  procession,"  as  here 
used;  (e)  to  prepare  the  selection  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  well  orally. 

2.  Pauses  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  clearness  are  called  g-ram- 
matical  pauses;  they  serve  the  same  purpose  in  reading  or  speaking  as 
punctuation  marks  serve  in  written  or  printed  language.  Pauses  intro. 
dnced  for  the  sake  of  force  are  called  rhetorical  pauses;  they  may  occur 
where  there  are  or  would  be  punctuation  marks,  or  they  may  occur 
where  the  grammatical  construction  does  not  demand  any  punctuation 
mark. 

3.  Drill  them  regularly  and  frequently  on  exercises  specially  suited 
tadevelop  the  power  of  the  vocal  organs. 

4.  Where  time  and  surrounding  permit  each  exercise  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  "breathing  exercises"  for  thereby  the  lungs  are  put  into  a 
proper  condition  for  continued  use  through  several  minutes  without  be- 
coming weary  or  giving  out.  Special  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  re- 
gard to  the  regular  inflation  of  the  lungs  during  pauses  is  very 
important. 

5.  A  .very  good  way  is  to  have  a  pupil  read  a  portion  of  the 
selection  while  the  others  listen;  the  listeners  should  then  be  questioned 
on  the  subject  matter  read  until  it  is  satisfactorily  recited  or  under - 
fttood.  Then  let  some  one  else  read  after  which  there  can  be  more 
questions  and  comments;  and  so  on. 

6.  Hardly  so;  better  let  the  pupil,  by  a  study  of  the  selection,  deter- 
mine first  for  himself  what  words  should  be  emphasized. 

U.  S.  History. — !•  In  the  first  part  of  his  administration,  Congress 
being  Republican,  the  McKinltfy  bill  was  passed.  There  were  also 
passed  the  Anti-Lottery  Bill  and  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill.  In  Utah 
Mormonism  has  been  overthrown.  Throughout  the  country  many 
States  have  adopted  ballot  reform  of  some  kind.     At  a  cost  of  S5,000,000 
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a  new  census  has  been  taken  and  the  population  found  to  be  62,622,250. 
In  the  election  of  '90  tlie  new  Congress  stood  Democrats  229,  Republi- 
cans 94,  o.thers  8.  Karly  in  *91,  two  noted  men,  Secretary  Windom  and 
Gen.  Sherman  died.  In  Congress  there  wer^  passed  the  International 
Copyright  I*aw,  the  Direct  Tax  Bill  and  the  New  Apportionment  Act, 
(placing  the  number  of  representatives  at  356).  In  February  the  New 
Orleans  tragedy  occurred.  In  April  and  May  President  Harrison  made 
his  famous  trip  through  the  south,  west  and  northwest.  In  the  fall 
occurred  the  Valparaiso  incident.  In  the  election  of  '92  the  Democrats 
still  held  their  large  majority  in  Congress  and  gained  the  presidency. 
The  unfortunate  Homestfead  affair  occurred  in  the  summer  of  '92. 
Throughout  the  administration  matters  pertaining  to  the  World's 
Fair  have  had  much  attention.  The  two  Congresses,  one  Republican 
and  one  Democratic  have  each  been  called  a  ** Billion  Dollar  Congress." 
Much  advance  has  been  made  in  the  creation  of  a  navy. 

2.  Communication  by  mail,  by  means  of  horses,  was  the  chief  way  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country.  After  the  advent  of  the  steamboat 
and  the  railroad  the  growth  of  mail  facilities  was  immense.  From 
1837  to  1^45  the  telegraph  Was  perfected,  .and  now  the  wire  used  would 
measure  over  a  million  of  miles.  Next  comes  the  telephone  and  its  line 
would  measure  already  more  than  150,000  miles.  The  phonograph  an^ 
the  telautograph  are  two  other  late  inventions  that  have  to  do  with,  com- 
munication. 

3.  They  were  passed  in  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  The 
Alien  L/aw  empowered  the  President  to  send  out  of  the  country,  at 
short  notice,  any  foreigner  whom  he  might  consider  dangerous,  and 
lengthened  the  time  requisite  to  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  fourteen  years.  The  Sedition  Law  limited  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  criticise  the  government.  Opposition  to  them  was  very  strong. 
Fortunately,  the  Sedition  Law  soon  expired  by  its  own  limitation  ae 
did  the  greater  part  of  the  Alien  Law.  Part  of  the  Alien  Law  is  still 
the  law  of  the  land.     No  act  of  repeal  of  either  was  ever  passed. 

4.  Lee  had  invaded  Pennsylvania  with  a  great  army  and  had   ccmie 

» 

to  fight.  The  south  wished  to  push  the  war  onto  northern  soil,  and 
what  she  had  lost  in  the  West  she  hoped  to  balance  in  the  East  by  vie-- 
tories  over  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lee's  defeat  was  decisive  and  lie 
had  to  fall  back  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Potomac.  The  size .  of  .the 
armies,  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict,  the  magnitude  of  the  victory 
created  abroad  a  public  sentiment  that  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
North.  The  Confederates  suffered  losses  that  they  could  not  regain, 
while  the  resources  of  the  North  were  yet  abundant. 

5.  Andrew  Johnson  was  impeached  for  violating  a, law  called  the 
**Tenure  of  Office  Law"  by  dismissing  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  War 
Department;  for  attempting  illegally  to  seize  the  property  and  money 
from  that  Department  and  for  declaring  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  an 
illegal  body.  The  trial  resulted  in  his  acquittal — the  vote  standi ng^  35 
for  acquittal  and  19  for  conviction.    The  Senate  tries  impeachments. 

Science  of  Education. — 1.     On  the  association  of  the  thing  learned 
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"with  knowledge  already  understood,  for  the  knowledge  is  made  more 
nearly  permanent  by  this  condition  than  by   any  other.     Intense  inter 
est  without  connection  with   related   thought,   or  frequent  repetition 
without  any  thought  does  not  make  ideas  the  permanent  property  of 
the  mind. 

2.  The  child  derives  the  most  benefit  from  the  changes  wrought  in 
his  capacities  and  we  should  direct  our  school  work  in  the  line  of  the 
development  of  the  powers  rather  than  in  the  storing  of  knowledge.  In 
this  development  we  can  make  a  good  thinker;  in  the  cramming  of 
knowledge  we  are  dwarfing  the  mental  faculties.  « 

3.  The  memory  and  the  imagination;  the  child   recalls  what   it  has 
'seen  that  resembles  part  or  all  of  the  picture;  it  makes  the  picture  real 

by  imagination.  Some  pupils  may  be  strong  enough  to  use  the  reason 
in  comparing  and  contrasting  certain  points  and  in  bringing  into  action 
the  law  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

4.  The  "processes"  meant  are  used  to  develop  the  "reasons!' that 
are  meant;  they  should  therefore  be  taught  or  performed  first.  A  child 
can  perform  a  mechanical  process  before  he  can  comprehend  the  under- 
lying rule  or  reason.  In  time  he  will  be  able  to  formulate  the  rule  for 
himself  and  thus  make  it  a  valuable  part  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Annexing  7  to  354  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  it 
by  10  and  adding  7  to  the  product,  thus: 

3547  =  (354  X  10)  +  7. 

2.  The  perimeter  of  the  room  is  27^4  yards,  and  the  height  is  4>^ 
yards. 

27^4  X  4H  =  119.166^  square  yards  in  wall. 
7)i  X  6X  =    46.875      square  yards  in  ceiling. 

Total,  166.0415^  square  yards,  which,  at  30c,  would  cost$49.81  !^.     Ans. 
(Note.— I  have  guessed  the  length  of  the  room  to  be  22>^  feet.    This 
point  was  so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  read.) 

3,  $3500  X  .80  =  $2800.     Cost. 
$2975  —  $2800  =  $175. 

$175  -¥■  $2800  =  .06X.    Hence  he  would  gain  6'X  %.     Ans. 
*4.    100  %  =  list  price. 
100  %  —  20  ^  =80  %. 
10  %  of.80  %  =    S  %, 
80%  -    8%=  72  %. 
5  %  of  72  %  =  3.6  % . 
72  %  — 3.6  %  =68.4  %. 
100  %  --^Afo  =  31.6  %.     His  gain. 

5.  $5000  — $4835  =$165. 

3  %  of  $4835  =  $145.05. 

$165-1-  $145.05  =:  1.1376  years,  or  1  year,  1  month,  20  days.  Hence 
he  will  return  it  February  21,  1886. 

6.  In  one  minute  it  will  move 

IJof  >^=iimilcs; 
In  43^  minutes  it  will  move 

i}«^  cf  il  =  m^  =  29J8  miles.    Ans. 
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7.  4  V  2560  X  160  =  2560  rods  of  fence. 

•  2560  XV/i=  S2880.    'the  cost. 

8.  30  fo  of  21  bu.  =  6.3  bu. 

6.3  bu.  @  90c  =  $5.67.     Gain. 

20  %  of  $16.75  =  $3.35.     Increase  of  expense. 

$5.67  —  $3.35  =  $2.32.     Net  grain. 


.QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Tkis  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Grboo,  Superintendent  of  the  Brasil  Schootg^ 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 


469.  A  lady  buys  $1  worth  of  postage  stamps.  She  gets  3  times  a» 
many  two-cent  stamps  ad  one-cent  stamps,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
dollar  in  three-cent  stamps.     How  many  of  each  kind  may  she  buy? 

Coi^FAx  Martin. 

470.  A  merchant  losing  )  of  his  stock  by  fire,  sold  the  remainder  so 
that  ^  of  his  sales  was  profit.  What  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  an  article 
was  its  selling  price?  What  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  was  the  cost? 
(108  pp.  335,  Ind.  Comp.  Arith.)  Id. 

471.  A,  B  and  C  invest  jointly  $10252.  A's  capital  was  in  ten  months, 
B's  14  months  and  C's  18  months.  They  gained  $6300,  of  which  A  re- 
ceived $4  as  often  as  B  received  $5.  and  C  $3.  B  drew  out  $4329  and  ab^ 
sconded.  What  was  each  man's  stock?  How  much  did  A  and  C  gain 
or  lose  by  B's  withdrawal.     (Ind.  Comp.  Arith.,  p.  284.) 

Geo.  F.  trEwis. 

472.  What  is  the  "Western  Reserve?"  M.  W001.ERY. 

473.  How  many  stakes  may  be  driven  on  a  lot  IS  feet  square,  no  two 
stakes  being  closer  than  15  inches  from  center  to  center? 

■  Jennie  A.  King. 

ANSXA^ERS. 


458.  The  square  of  the  altitude  equals  )i  of  the  square  of  one  side* 
.*.     16  X  i  =  the  square  of  a  side. 

3  X  .15  X  ^Y  =  $2,078.    Ans.  Jennie  A.  King^ 

459.  150  %  (cost  —  $10)  =  130  % . 
150  %  —$15  =  130  %. 

20%  =  $15. 

100  %  =  $75.    Cost.  J.  C.  Cunningham* 

Another  solution: 

130  %  -^  real  selling  rate,  and 
150  %  —  supposed  selling  rate. 
Therefore  the  real  cost  is  to  the  supposed  cost  as  150  to  130,  or  IS  ta 
13,  and  the  difference  is  A  o^  t^c  real  cost. 
Hence,  $10  -i-  A  —  $75.    Ans.  C. 
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460.  Maine.  August  BoRSifiS. 

461.  When  a  copulative  verb  is  followed  by  the  infinitive  of  the  verb 
to  be,  or  of  some  other  ^lopulative  verb;  the  entire  expression  is  called 
a  strengthened  copula  (verb.)    See  Harvey's  Gram.,  p..  149. 

M.  WOOI^ERY. 

Streng-thened  verbs  are  generally  of  one  syllable  and  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  at\d  form  their  past  tense  by  changing  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
theme;  and  their  past  participle  by  adding  n  or  en  to  theme  or  the  past 
tense.  Addison  Mayfibi«d. 

462.  L^et  1  —  A's  share;  then 

I  —  B's  share, 

i  —  C's  share, 
{|  ^  D's  share,  and  by  adding 
.^  —  $121  and 
\{  —  $21,  A's  share. 

I  .  $28,  B's  share. 

I  —  $33.60,  C's  share. 
II  —  $38.40,  D's  share.  J.  H.  Risi^KY. 

463.  }4  o2.  of  copper  displaces  ^  oz.  of  water,  12  oz.  of  cork  displace 
48  oz.  of  water,  and  both  displace  4S^  oz.  of  water  when  immersed. 
Hence  48^  oz.  —  12>^  oz.  —  35J  oz.  —  the  pressure  to  be  exerted  by  the 
lead  when  immersed  —  {^  of  the  weight  of  the  lead. 

Therefore,  35|  -i- 1?  —  39J  oz.  .  Ans.  R,  h*  Thikbaud. 


CREDITS. 


R.  t,.  Thiebaud,  458-9-62-3:  M.  Robinson,  458-9-60-2;  Hattie  Pollock, 
462;  S.  M.  Davis,  462;  M.  Woolery,  458-9-61-2-3-4-7-8-56;:  Colfax  Martin, 
458-9-63;  J:  P.  S.,  459;  A.  N.  I^ozan,  458-62;  Doll  Wright,  458;  Andrew 
Martin,  458-9-63;  Walter  and  E<.  E.  Vanscoyoc,  459;  Cornelius  Dilley, 
444,  7;  W.  G.  Greeson,  458;  A.  Borries,  460-2;  J.  C.  Cunningham,  458-9- 
60^2;  A.  Mayfield,  461.  Jennie  A.  King,  458-9;  Alta  Roberts,  462;  Ho- 
mer Greeson,  462;  A.  R.  Huyette,  462;  G.  W.  Schell,  458;  W.  H. 
Smith,  462;  C.  W.  Shleppy,  459-62-58;  Samuel  Miller,  458;  Frank  Glas- 
pie,  482;  Geo.  McBride,  462;   Harriet  Robbins,  462;   A.  Porter,  462. 


MISCELLANY. 

REPORT    FROM  THE  READING  CIRCt.ES— 1892-1893. 

/•rkTT'VTTii'a                                                         ^o*  Teachers   No.Pnpils  No.  Books  read* 

COUJJTIBS.                                                                 j^  jj  f.             in  R.  C.  by  Pupils. 

Adams 103                 33  100 

Allen 175               500  725 

Bartholomew 150             1580  4740    . 

Benton 110             1950  5800 

Blackford 55 

Boone 130              1500  2500 
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Bfown • 77 

Carroll  140 

Cass 140. 

Clark 187 

Clay  150 

Clinton 126 

Crawford '. 90 

Daviess '. 152 

Dearborn 125 

Decatur 133 

DeKalb 130 

Delaware  148 

Dubois ' 150 

Elkhart , 278 

Fayette 70 

Floyd 108 

Fountain 123' 

Franklin ' 137 

Fulton 110 

Gibson •.  Ho 

Grant 140 

Greene  • 176 

Hamilton 183 

Hancock 17-5 

Harrison ,' 140 

Hendricks ^ 141 

Henry ' 185 

Howard 125 

Huntington 175 

Jackson 103 

Jasper  • 75 

Jay 

Jefferson % 160 

Jennings  115 

Johnson 135 

Knox 125 

Kosciusko  143 

LraGrang-e 132 

Lrake 160 

I^aPorte .* 175 

Lawrence 115 

Madison  230 

Marion 235 

Marshall 150 

Martin 104 

Miami  148 

Monroe   50 

Montgomery 240 


200 

525 

88 

256 

1200 

3680 

3005 

21035 

1425 

1950 

1250. 

2100 

825 

2250 

100 

200 

1350 

1635 

1623 

6527 

600 

1411 

2500 

6000 

1500 

3100 

3500 

10500 

600 

1100 

1500 

4750 

2340 

11750 

1950 

2737 

2300 

6900 

600 

1800 

2000 

3800 

701 

1224 

8000 

38000 

1425 

3550 

2500 

7500 

1000 

2000 

6500 

26000 

200 

500 

2000 

5000 

1695 

2000 

1036 

1873. 

No  Report. 

1179 

3400 

1200 

3500 

3300 

16000 

500 

1600 

3867 

15469 

2227 

6127 

3218 

7657 

2675 

3950 

400 

500 

528 

1321 

2400 

5000 

650 

2215 

243 

730 

■   85 

115 

4500 

15700 

I 

J 
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Morgan 123 

Newton ^ 65 

Noble. :.' 164 

Ohio :,^ 36 

Orange 92 

Owen '. 119 

Parjie ; . .  142 

Perry 127 

Pike 119 

Porter 134 

Posey  : .  130 

Pulaski '108 

Putnam 165 

Randolph 171 

Ripley 125 

Rush 60 

Scott 93, 

Shelby. . . ., ; ". 150* 

Spencer 131 

Starke ' 66 

St.  Joseph 116 

Steuben .: li5 

Sullivan, 130 

Switzerland : 100 

Tippecanoe. . . ,, 149 

Tipton 113 

Union ' *. . . .  50 

Vanderburgh 71 

Vermillion 97 

Vi^o : 119 

Wabash .' 158 

Warren 75 

Warrick 127 

Washington 126 

Wayne 195 

Wells 142 

White , 110 

Whitley 110 

Total,  11916 


127. 

154 

600 

1680 

2756 

4818 

200 

600 

311 

534 

2726 

•  8859 

878 

1745 

1150 

3450 

500 

,1475 

50 

200 

450 

1250 

1350 

• 

1919 

800 

1600 

300 

1290 

400 

1200 

150 

450 

325 

687 

768 

3840 

1536 

2280 

600 

1000 

37 

60 

50   . 

160 

3887 

4027 

• 

425 

1210 

922 

1095 

400 

1250 

500 

1780 

1480 

5920 

6515 

25678 

116 

182 

175 

500 

168 

237 

2495 

4200 

713 

'2175 

250 

850- 

2765 

15128 

124981 


373775 


WABASH  COLLEGE. 


The  subjects  of  college  study  have  been  organized  under  the  three 
departments  of  Philosophy,  Language  and-Literature,  Mathematics  and 
Science  The  department  of  Philosophy  covers  Philosophy,  Biblical 
Literature,  History  and  Sociology.  The  curriculum  has  been  recast  on 
certain  definite  principles,  viz.j  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  four  on 
an  average^  for  each  student;  2,  the  number  of  hours  as  evenly  divided 
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between  the  several  subjects  as  possible,  sixteen  being-  the  sum  total 
given  during  the  week;  3,  all  Studies  are  required  Freshman  year,  alter- 
native elections  are  permitted  Sophomore  year,  elective  courses  extend 
through  Junior  and  Senior  years,  one-half  the  time  in  Junior  year  being 
assigned  to  these  studies  and  three-fourths  of  the  time  in  Senior  year. 
The  following  new  chairs  have  been  established:  a  chair  in  Biblical 
Literature,  occupied  by  the  President;a  chair  in  History  and  Sociology, 
occupied  by  Prof  Charles  A.  Tuttle,  a  g-raduate  of  Amherst  College 
who  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  studying  in 
Heidelberg"  University,  Germany,  and  has  been  for  seven  years  profes- 
sor in  Amherst  College;  a  chair  in  Oratory  occupied  Prof.  James  M. 
Chapman,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, -who  has  had  fifteen  years  ex- 
perience as  an  instructor  in  elocution  and  who  is  well  known  as  a  prom- 
inent  platform  reader  in  New  England;  a  chair  in  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
cal Culture,  occupied  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Horton,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University ;since  graduation  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club  and  instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Science  in  Detroit  un- 
til his  call  to  Wabash;  an  associate  professorship  in  Philosophy  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  R.  J.  Cunningham  who  will  instruct  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 
Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  while  the  President  instructs  the 
same  classes  in  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Physiological  Psychology, 
and  History  of  Philosophy,  thus  making  a  strong  department  in  this 
branch  of  study.  The  endowment  of  the  college  has  been  increased  by 
S65,000  during  the  past  six  months.  A  recent  visit  to  the  college  con- 
firmed the  favorable  rei)orts  in  regard  to  the  college  and  the  popularity 
of  the  new  president.  Pres.  Burroughs  is  not  only  doing  a  good  work 
in  the  college  but  he  is  making  himself  felt  throughout  the  State.  He 
is  a  strong  man  and  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  public 
schools  will  greatly  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  teachers  of  the  State. 


A  Summer  Normai.  is  being  conducted  at  Worthington  by  W.D.  Ker- 
lin  and  James  H.  Henry. 

A  Summer  Normai,  will  open  at  Blobmington,  July  3,  under  the 
direction  of  A.  K.  Dowden,  U.  H.  Smith  and  W.  V.  Moffett. 

Wabash. — A  teacher  who  recently  .spent  some  time  in  the  -schools 
writes:     "The  Wabash  schools  will  do  to  imitate;  they  are  excellent." 

Fountain  Co. — Supt.  E.  L.  Meyers  reports  his  school  work  for  the 
past  year  as  having  been  an  improvement  over  any  previous  years* 
This  is  encouraging. 

The  Huntington  Schools  under  the  supervision  of  R.  A.  Hamilton 
rank  **away  up.'*  A  friend  who  recently  spent  a  day  in  them  says  "the 
Huntington  schools  are  ideaU^ 

Hamilton  County  will  be  favored  with  another  summer  iformal  i6  be 
held  at  Noblesville,  beginning. July  17.  The  persons  in  charge  are 
David  Wells  and  John  F.  Haynes. 

Porter  Co.— Superintendent  Loring  reports  a  prosperous   school 
year.    He  has  certainly  worked  up  a  good  educational  spirit  in  the 
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county.  Out  of  nine  townships  six  have  nine-months  schools,  and  the 
shortest  term  in  any  township  is  seven  months.  This  is  certainly  a 
g^ood  showing*. 

Rush  Co. — Some  of  the  teachers  in  this  county  are  giving  some  ex- 
cellent lessons  on  flowers.  Each  child  is  given  a  specimen,  and  re- 
quired to  make  investigation  for  himself. 

The  address  delivered  by  President  Burroughs,  of  Wabash  College,, 
at  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,   has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.     It  is  excellent,  and  should  have  a  wide  reading. 

MCC0RDSVII.1.E  will  build  a  new  S^,000  school  building,  and  expects  to 
have  it  ready  for  next  school  year.  J.  W.  Jay  has  been  principal  for 
the  last  four  years,  and  has  b^en  elected  for  another  year.  He  has. 
just  closed  a  very  successful  spring  normal. 

Geo.  W.  Ei.i*is,  superintendent  of  Elkhart  county,  recently  made  an 
address  on '* Our  Home  Schools,  and  What  Advice  Teachers  Should 
Give  Pupils  Who  (xo  Away  to^School."  It  contains  many  good  sug- 
g^estions,  and  its  usefulness  has  been  extended  by  putting  it  in  pamph- 
let  form. 

Sate  Superintendent  Vories  has  made  his  apportionment  for  May ,^ 
and  from  it -we  take  the  following  items:  Amount  of  money  to  appor- 
tion, $1,415,003.97;  amount  per,  capita,  $1.75;  number  of  children  be- 
tween six  and  twenty-one  years  of  ag-e,  795,113;  amou];Lt  that  goes  to  the 
State  Normal  School,  $15,000. 

Blufpton.— The  BJuifton  Banner  gives  the  schools  of  that  place  a 
three  column  "write  up*'  and  pays  Supt.  W.  P.  Burrisa  flattering  com- 
pliment. The  unity  of  effort  and  harmony  of  purpose  which  have  char- 
acterized th«  work  have  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 
Supt.  Burris  just  closed  his  second  year  in  th^e  place. 

Readoption  of  Text-Books. — The  State  Board,  at  a  recent  meeting,. 
decided  to  adopt  at  the  proper  time,  copy-books,  readers,  geographies 
and  arithmetics,  with  the  requirement  that  the  copy-books  and  the 
first  three  of  the  readers  be  revised  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  also  agreed  to  advertise-  for  an  "Intermediate 
Grammar.*' 

"Wayne  Co.  makes  a  good  report,  as  usual.  The  country  schools  run 
a  uniform  term  of  seven  months  each  year.  Teachers  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  their  eflBciency.  The  salary  is  determined  not  by  the  grade 
of  licenses  held,  but  by  the  **success,"  and  "success"  is  determined  by 
the  work  done  and  the  professional  interest  manifested.  T.  A.  Mott  is 
the  superintendent. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meeting  granted 
licenses  as  follows;  Professional  licenses,  B.  W.  Ayres,  Dunkirk;  F.  F. 
Hostetter,  Otwell;  J.  W.' Jay,  McCordsville;  Andrew  Martin,  Akron;  A. 
T.  Reed,  Winamac;  Ida  Webb,  Covington.  State  licenses,  U.  S. 
Hanna,  New  Castle;  Allie  I<inam,  L/eesburg;  Geo.  P.  Weedman,  Can 
nelton;  2#.  B.  I^eOnard,  Bloomington. 
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BtoOMiNGTON  has  reduced  the  pay  of  its  superintendent  and  teachers 
2S%  and  will  continue  the  schools  only  five  or  six  months  next  year. 
This  is  a  bad  showing  for  our  State  University  town.  It  seenls  that 
indifference  to  school  •  interests  or  bad  management  has  brought  aljout 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  schools  have  been  well  conducted  under  the 
superintendency  of  C.  M.  Carpenter  and  the  trustees  or  citizens  or  both 
are  at   fault.  f 

The  Indiana  Normai,  at  Covington  is  enjoying  an  unprecedented 
term  of  pr6sperity.  The  highest  enrollment  ever  before  reached  in  a 
term  was  ninety-fiv^;  the  enrollment  at  present  is  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
The  new  president,  C.  W.  Burton,  is  determined  to  make  the  school 
worthy  of  liberal  patronage.  He  already  has  a  corps  of  excellent 
teachers,  and  will  add  to  them  as  the  school  increases.  A  new  building 
is  to  be  erected,  and  all  the  facilities  fo'r  a  first-class  school  will  be  pro- 
vided as  demanded.     The,  summer  term  will  begin  June  12. 

Commencement  season  is  here,  and  The  Journai,  is  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  numerous  "programs,"  some  of  them  exqui- 
site in  design.  It  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge  the  receijit  of  all  of 
them  specifically  if  sj)ace  would  permit.  It  is  interesting  \o  note  the 
great  variety  of .  subjects  employed  for  commencement  exercises. 
While  many  of  them  are  practical,  and  within  the  grasp  of  the  average 
high-school  graduate,  many  of  them,  in  1;heir  very  nature,  are  outside 
.the  range  of  thought  and  reading  of  the  average  school  boy  and  girl, 
and  what  is  said  must  of  necessity  be  "second-hand." 

The  County  Superintendents'  State  Coi^vention  will  meet  in 
Indianapolis  June  13,  14  and  15,  with  headquarters  at  New-Denison  Ho- 
tel. The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  State  House.  The  following  in- 
teresting subjects  will  be  discussed:  In.  what  way  may  the  superin- 
tendent be  most  helpful  to  teachers?  How  interest  the  people  in  the 
word  of  the  schools?  What  should  the  superintendent  learn  from  the 
manuscripts  of  the  bi-monthly  examinations?  Purposes  of  the  insti- 
tute and  character  of  work.  "Other  evidences*'  to  be  considered  in 
licensing  teachers.  The  Reading  Circle  work  for  1893-4.  A  large  at- 
^  tendance  is  expected.     . 

RiDGEViLi^E  CoLi^EGE.  —As  is  known  to  many  this  college  was  built 
by  the  Free  Baptists,  but  not  being  able  to  endow  it,  and  not  being  nu- 
merically strong,  they  were  unable  to  conduct  it  successfully,  and  one 
year  ago  generously  turned  it  over  to  the  congregation alists.  The  new 
owners  have  t^ken  hold  of  it  with  earnestness,  and  propose  to  make  it 
a  first-class  school,  worthy  a  liberal  patronage.  It  already  has  a  good 
corps  of  instructors,  which  is  to  be  strengthened.  While  it  is  under 
the  control  of  a  denomination,  and  will  be  conducted  under  Christian 
infiuences,  it  will  not  be  sectarian  in  any  narrow  sense.  A  letter  to  the 
secretary  will  secure  all  desired  information.    • 

PERSONAL. 

Robert  Spear  will  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Evansville  High  school. 

John  F.  Haynes  has  again  been  re-elected  superintendent  at  Nobles- 
ville. 
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Chas.  L.  Pm*UAM  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Rockport  High 
School. 

G.  B.  CopFMAN  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Mooresville  for  the 
coming  year. 

J.  W.  Layne  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Evansville  schools  for 
another  year, 

W.  D.  KERiyiN  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Worthing-ton. 

J.  H.  Tom  LIN  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Rock- 
port  for  a  third  term. 

J.  B.  Evans  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Rising  Sun 
schools  at  an  increased   salary. 

W.  S.  RowE,  a  DePau-w  graduate,  will  remain  another  year  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Rising  Sun  high  school. 

A.  H  Sherer,  principal  at  Carthage,  will  open  a  summer  normal 
there  June  5  to  continue  six  weeks. 

J.  B.  Leonard  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  schools  at  Bloom- 
in^ton,  vice  C.  M.  Carpenter,  resigned. 

A.  C.  Goodwin,  formerly  well  known  in  this  State,  is  now  president 
of  the  South  Kentucky  College  at  Hopkinsville. 

W.  S.  Almond,  ofter  serving  five  years  at  Salem,  resigns  to  accept 
the  superintendency  at  Delphi  at  a  better  salary.    . 

C.  H.  Wood  and  wife  will  spend  the  summer  vacation  at  Winchester. 
They  will  return  to  New  Harmony  next  year  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

It.  O.  Dale  decfined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  superin- 
tendency of  Wabash  County  but  expects  to  continue  in  the  school 
work.  Mr.  Dale  has  ranked  hig-h  as  a  Supt.  and  is  likely  to  rank  high 
in  whatever  work  he  engages. 

James  H.  Henry  declines  a  re-election  at  Oakland  City  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  Warsaw  schools.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Henry  was  the  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  State 
Superintendency.  He  was  formerly  superintendent  of  Martin  County 
axjd  has  a  good  record  and  a  bright  future  before  him.  It  is  understood 
that  his  salary  will  be  $1500. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

See  the  advertisement  on  another  page  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

La  Porte  Training  Schooi;  for  Kindergartners. — For  circulars  or 
information,  address  Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

School  QF  Expression. — Freeman  Place,  Beacon  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vocal,  Literary  and  other  Art  Studies.  Send  for  plan  of  Summer  Term., 
July  1,  Lake  Bluff,  III.,  near  Chicaga,  with  Art  Courses  for  Teachers 
and  Clergymen  at  World's  Fair.  .    6-lt 

Agents  WANTto-x-Bj^  Pay  for  vacation  work  right  in  your  own 
county.  Exclusive  territory;  No  book  canvassing.  For  terms  and 
particulars  address  Work  AND  Play  Publishing  Co.,  418  East  Ninth 
street  (Y.  M.  C«  i\.  Building),  Kansas  City,. Mo.  •  6-lt 

Teachers'  Incomes. — Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their  incomes  by 
working  for  us  during-  spare  hours,  "without  interfering-  at  all  with 
their  school  duties;  in  fact,  the  character  of  the  work  is  educational 
and  directly  in  their  line.  Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va%,  for  particulars.  6-? 

School  Boards  .contemplating  changes  can  learnthe  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern*  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicag-o.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 
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In  the  North  GAi,LERY,Manuf  actures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building, all 
educational  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  find,  for  free  distribution, 
a  programme  of  the,N.  E.  A.,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  fair  grounds 
and  ,a  correct  map  of  Chicago,  at  the  Educational  Map  Exhibit  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  6-4t 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai^  Training  Schooi,.— 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Cup  This  ADVERTiSEMENT.--Enclose  this  advertisement  with  your 
order  for  cards,  and  it  will  be  accepted  for  one-sixth  the  amount  of 
your  order  at  these  prices:  Imported  Embossed  Cards,  6x8,  4c  each; 
Embossed  Panels,  S}4x7}i,  2>^c  each;  Oil  Chromos,  5>^x7>4,  l>^c  each; 
Embossed  Cards,  4>4x6,  l>^c  each;  3,5^*x5>^,  Ic  each;  Imported  Cut-out 
Cards,  l>^c  each;  Cards,  3x4,1^,  5c  a  package  of  10.  Prettiest  Cards  you 
ever  saw.    Catalogue  free.  (6-lt)        John  Wii^cox,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

S.  R.  WiNCHEix's  Teachers*  Agency,  262  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
An  agency  to  assist  School  Boards,  School  Superintendents,  College 
Presidents  and  Principals  of  Private  Schools  in  selecting  the  best 
teachef  s  for  existing  or  prospective  vacancies.  No  charge  for  such  serv- 
ices. Teachers  who  woiud  like  to  be  enrolled  in  this  agency  are  re- 
quested to  send  a  full  statement  of  their  qualifications  and  experience, 
stating  the  kind  of  position  desired  and  the  salary  expected,  eiiclosing 
ten  cents  in  stamps  and  a  photograph.  If  it  then  seems  to  the  manag- 
er'that  he  would  be  jusliffed  in  recommending  them  for  such  a  position 
as  they  want,  he  will  send  them  an  enrollment  blank  to  fill;  if  not,  he 
-will  return  the  photograph  and  testimonials.  No  registration  fee  is 
required.     Only  the  best  teachers  are  loanted.  6-tf 

A  Chance  to  Make  Money. — I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches,  a 
year  old,  fresh  as  when  picked.  I  use  "Hood's  improved  process;"  do 
not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it  up  cold.  Keeps  perfectly  fresh 
and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten  minutes.  I^ast 
week  I  sold  directions  to  over  one  hundred  families.  Any  one  will_pay 
a  dollar  for  directions  when  they  see  the  beautiful  fruit  samples.  "  Fall 
and  winter  are  the  best  time  to  sell  directions,  so  people  can  experiment 
and  be  ready  for  next  fruit  season.  As  there  are  many  poor  people  like 
myself  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such,  and  feel 
confident  any  one  can  make  one  or  two  hundred  dollars,  round  home,  in 
a  few  days.  I  will  mail  sample  of  fruit  and  complete  directions,  to  any 
of  your  readers,  for  19  two-cent  stamps,  which  is  only  the  actual  cost 
of  the  sample,  postage,  etc.,  to  me.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Griffith,  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio.  6-lt 

Every  Household 

In  which  there  are  yonnsr  children,  should 
be  provided  with  the  nneqnaled  medicine, 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  the  best  remedy  for 
cronp,  whooping*  conffh,  sore  throat,  and 
bronchitis.  It  is  soothing,  healing-,  always 
eflfective,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  does  not 
interfere  with  digestion,  and  is  the  most 
economical  of  all  similar  preparations. 


For  oroup,  pneumonia, 

whooping  coughy 

lose  of  voice,  coldei 

and  sore  throat, 
take 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.    Prompt  tO  aOt|  SUre  tOOUrS 
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The  Sauveur. Summer  College  of  Languages 

The  eighteenth  SESSION  of  the  School  will  be  held  at  Rock- 
ford  Collegre,  Rockford,  111.,  to  beg-in  July  3.  This  place  has  been  se- 
lected because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Languages  Taught — French,  Germarif  Spanish,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin, 
Ancient  and  Modem  Greek, 

Also  Art  Course  and  Physical  Culture.  Four  Normai,  Courses. 
Lectures  in  French,  German  and  Spanish. 

For  board  and  rooyis,  address  the  Manag-er,  Miss  E.  L.  Herrick, 
Rockford  CoUeg-e,  Rockford,  111. . 

For  information  and  circulars  of  his  educational  works,  address 
6  It  Dr.  L.  sauveur,  6  Copley  St.,  Roxbury  (Boston),  Mass. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  STATE  TEACHERS  BUREAUS 

FRANK  E.  PLUMMER,  General  Manafirer,  Central  Office,  Dcs Moines,  la. 

A  BUREAU  IN  BACH  8TATI. 
ONE  PEE  ENROLLS  YOU  IN  ALL. 

Yon  should  write  for  particulars  and  circulars  to 

D.  T.  POWEAS^ 

State  Manairer  of  the  Indiana  LeaflrneTeachers  Bureau 

339  Srath  Stoto  StrMt,  ZNSZAKAFOLXS,  HTS. 

.  <^This  Bureau  is  an  associate  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Leag-ue  of  State  Teachers  Bureaus. 
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Hahnemann  Medical  GoUege  and  Hospital  of  Chicago. 


..Ife?''i?^lS!"*5r?^"!S}i"°*'"?°Mi?*=*""?'"  *""  '"»«»««<»«  win  commence  Sep- 
i!^l  i,*'^**^  ^IL-^"**"^  *>uildio»,  elevators,  rewtanrant,  readiar  room*  a£ 
Uboratorles.    ETerythiog:  modern.    Experienced  teacher*.    Low  fees.    Equality  In 

t'i.  llltEY.^!'r3Sl  MlcwS;n"e"chli;|o''''""''°'  ^^-^  CU-l<,.e.'Add^.. 


Without  Honey  and  Without  Price 

t  A  $15  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Charles  ' 
Dickens.  t 

2.  A  $10  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Thack- 

eray.  J 

3.  A  $6  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Geore-e 

Ellot.  **    I 

4.  A  $5  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  William 

Shakespeare.  Address  I 

[Limited.]  JONATHAN  RIGDON,     ' 

3-lj  Danrillc,  Ind. 


SHORT  HAND  BY  MAIL.— A  thorough  and 
systematic  course.  Easy  system  to  learn  and 
capable  of  the  g-reatest  speed.    Positions  pro- 

S*^??™^^^!}  ^**®»*  competent.  «jOURSE 
FREE  TO  TEACHERS  (conditionally.) 

We  also  have  one  of  the  most  thorouflrli 
schools  in  Chicag-o  and  will  STuarantee  satis- 
faction  or  refund  tuition . 

NEW  STANDARD  SHORTHAND  COLLEGE 
12- ly  164  166  Washing-ton  St,  Chicago. 

ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A  College  of  Engineering-. 

Well  endowed,  well  equipped.  Courses  in  Me- 
chanical, Electrical,  Civil  Engiaeering,  and 
Chemistry.  Extensive  Machine  Shops,  Labora- 
tories, Drawing  Rooms,  Library.  Expenses 
low.    Address  H.  T.  EDDY,  Prest. 

$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

can  be  made  working  for  us.  Spare  hours  turned 
to  good  account.  This  is  of  special  interest  and 
value  to  teachers.  Never  nimd  about  sending 
stamp  Address  B  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Rich- 
mond. Va.  6-6t 
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SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
BOSTON.  NEW  YORK-  CHICAGO.  PMILADELPMIA. 

6-lt 


SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


—  OF  THE  — 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE^CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

HENRY  M.  MAC  CRACKEN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  CHANCELLOR. 


Professional   training  for  teaching  upon   a  plane  with  the  train ing- 
f or  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology. 

FIVE  COURSES: 

I.    History  of  Education. 
II.    Psychology  and  Ethics. 

III.  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

IV.  Educational  Classics  and  Aesthetics. 
V.     Systems  of  Education. 

DEGREES  granted: 

Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  Pd.  D   and 
Master  of  Pedagogy,  Pd.  M. 

Year  from  October  to  May.      Only  resident  students  are  enrolled. 
Scholarships. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Circular  giving  full  information. 

Address, 

Secretary  of  Faculty  of  Pedagogy  University, 
4-3t  Washington  Square,  New  YorK  City.  . 
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Teachers,  Boards  of  Education  and  School  Authorities  generally, 
are  now  ready  to  choose  the  texts  in  various  departments,  which 
they  desire  to  use  the  coming  year,  and  will  naturally  wish  to  consider 
the  FRESH,    LIVE.  VALUABLE    works  published  by  us. 

Such  books  as  our  new  Readers,  Arithmetic,  Grammars,  Copy  Books, 
Music  Books,  English  Grammars,  Civil  Grovernment,  Physiologies, 
English  Composition,  etc.  Consider  them  before  deciding  to  use  any 
others.  .  ■        ' 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue,  Introductory  Price  List,  and 
announcements  of  these  and  many  other  superior  books. 
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THE   ADVANTAGES   TO    BE  DERIVED  FROM 

HAVING  AMERICAN   LITERATURE   READ 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  U.  S. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  BY  IRVING  KING. 


In  order  to  understand  what  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages, are  likely  to  accrue  to  an  institution  or  an  organ- 
ization from  a  contemplated  measure  we  must  know  the 
principle  and  purposes  of  the  organization.  If  we  would 
understand  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  having 
American  literature  read  in  our  public  schools  we  must 
find  the  primary  purposes  of  our  school  system  and  then 
see  what  our  literature  may  do  in  accomplishing 
these  purposes. 

The  public  school,  a  necessity  to  any  civilized  nation, 
is  peculiarly  essential  to  our  welfare  since  freedom  and 
self  government  can  be  given  to  those  only  who  know 
how  to  use  them.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  pub- 
lic school  then  is  to  make  good  citizens;  yet  in  doing  this 
the  personal  welfare  of  the  child  is  to  be  considered  also. 
Therefore,  there  are  two  parties  to  be  benefited  by  our 
schools,  the  State  and  the  child.  Let  us  look  at  the 
effect  on  the  State  of  the  child's  training  in  literature. 
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True  national  literature  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
nation's  hig-hest  ideals  and  aspirations.  The  study  of  it 
develops  the  spiritual  side  of  our  natures.  This  devel- 
opment is  especially  needed  in  our  schools  of  to-day,  for 
one  of  the  great  dangers  that  threaten  our  existence  is 
materialism.  The  school  must  g"ive  the  child  something 
more  than  merely  power  to  take  care  of  himself  if  it 
would  make  him  a  g'ood  citizen.  He  must  have  his 
country's  fundamental  principles  and  ideals  woven  into 
his  nature.  His  spirit  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  before  he  can  be  a  part  of  the  whole. 

Our  education  is  suffering  greatlj''  from  the  material- 
istic tendencies  of  the  present.  We  are  beginning  to 
forget  that  ** man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  A 
country  founded  exclusively  for  monej'^-making  purposes 
cannot  be  permanent.  The  foundations  of  a  truly  great 
country  must  rest  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  its  people  and 
be  nourished  and  strengthened  by  unfailing  springs  of 
pure  patriotism.  It  must  embody  certain  ideal,  spiritual 
principles  for  which  men  can  afford  to  live  and  die. 
Thus  was  our  government  founded.  But  in  order  to 
retain  our  original  character  the  principles  of  our  found- 
ers must  be  instilled  into  the  children  of  all  succeeding 
generations. 

Patriotism  must  have  a  distinct  place  in  the  schools. 
However,  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  it  as 
such.  Neither  does  it  come  from  a  sudden  call  of  duty 
or  from  times  of  distress.  It  is  a  growth,  a  gradual 
development,  that  needs  careful  and  constant  nourish- 
ment. In  no  better  way  can  we  train  our  children  in 
the  spirit  that  moved  our  fathers  than  to  allow  them  to 
drink  deeply  during  their  school  days  at  the  fountain  of 
American  letters  from  which  issues  all  that  is  grandest 
and  noblest  in  our  aims  as  a  nation. 

The  ancient  Greeks  recognized  the  necessity  of  thus 
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cultivating  patriotism.  The  epics  and  tales  of  the  past 
were  made  familiar  to  all.  The  hearts  of  their  youth 
beat  wild  at  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  Achilles  and  the 
crafty  Odyssus  and  they  longed  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  such  ancestors.  With  such  sentiments  as 
those  master-pieces  of  national  literature  gave  them,  is 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  surprising,  or  are 
the  scenes  at  Thermopylae  strange? 

May  it  be  thus  with  us  and  it  will  be.  American 
thought  will  surely,  if  rightly  admitted  to  the  minds  of 
our  children,  fill  them  with  the  highest  conceptions  of 
our  country  and  its  needs. 

Our  schools  are  also  an  important  factor  in  unifying 
our  mixed  population,  which,  composed  of  so  many  for- 
eigners, types,  races  and  religious  sects,  needs  some- 
thing to  infuse  into  all  its  parts  the  spirit  of  the  whole, 
to  unite  them  into  one  body  politic.  Here  American  lit- 
erature may  have  a  vast  deal  of  influence.  One  thing 
that  is  absolutely  essential  in  Americanizing  foreigners 
is  that  they  should  learn  and  use  our  language.  By 
cultivating  in  our  foreign  children  a  taste  for  our  best 
writings,  we  will  at  length  secure  to  them  a  better  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  our  language  than  is  possi- 
ble in  any  other  way;  and  they,  coming  into  touch  with 
our  best  thought  and  through  it  receiving  our  spirit, 
will  be  transformed  into  true  Americans. 

Again,  by  means  of  our  literature,  all  may  draw  their 
ideals  of  our  country  from  the  same  source;  through  it, 
all  may  honor  and  respect  the  same  men  and  emulate  the 
same  deeds.  If  so,  then  all  must  be  practically  of  the 
like  sentiment  regardless  of  physical  and  race  differ- 
ences. 

Thus  by  kindling  in  our  pupils  a  love  for  our  litera- 
ture we  may  further  the  highest  purposes  of  our  schools, 
&ince   it   may  develop  a  general  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
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help  us  to  assimilate  our  foreign  population  and  bind  all 
together  in  one  nation. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  advantages  which  the 
pupil  individually  derives  from  such  reading. 

By  the  development  of  patriotism  and  other  noble  ideas 
in  the  child  his  better  nature  is  unfolded  and  his  spirit 
placed  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Patriotism  is  not,  nor  does  it  cause,  a  vulgar  pride  in 
one's  country.  But  until  national  ideals  and  sentiments 
are  grasped,  one  cannot  hope  for  universal  freedom. 

Through  our  literature  also  the  child  can  best  be 
given  a  taste  for  good  reading  since  in  it  he  shall  find 
embodied  the  life  and  customs  with  which  he  is  more  or 
less  familiar.  He  can  thus  readily  appreciate  its  mean- 
ing and  value. 

In  no  country,  moreover,  is  there  so  great  a  variety  of 
standard  works,  owing  perhaps  to  our  physical  condi- 
tions and  mixture  of  race.  Consequently  by  the  study 
of  no  other  literature  can  there  be  gained  so  broad  a  foun- 
dation for  character. 

All  that  has  been  found  to  be  wise,  beautiful  and  holy 
in  the  past  has  been  uttered  again  by  American  lips.  By 
having  American  literature  therefore  read  in  our  public 
schools  we  open  to  our  children  the  entire  world  and 
that  from  a  true  American  standpoint. 

Che^bter,  Ind. 

REPORT  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  COMPULSORY 

EDUCATION. 


By  Supt.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  the  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys,  to 
the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at  New  Albany,  Ind  » 
Thursday,  March  30,  1893. 

When  I  was  invited  to  discuss  before  this  Association 
the  subject  of  ''Compulsory  Education,"  I  addressed  a 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  County  Superintendents  of 
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our  State  asking  for  their  views  as  to  the  necessity  of 
some  Compulsory  Educational  Laws  in  Indiana.  Ninety 
seven  per  cent  of  them  favored  a  compulsory  education 
law  and  but  three  per  cent,  opposed  it  and  that  opposi- 
tion was  because  it  was  "bad  politics."  At  the  same 
time  I  wrote  to  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  all  the  States  and  territories  to  ascertain  from 
them  the  status  of  compulsory  education  in  the  several 
States  and  I  herewith  give  you  in  alphabetical  order  the 
summary  of  these  reports  from  States. 

There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject  in  Arizona,  Ala- 
bama and  Arkansas.  California  has  a  stringent  law 
requiring  children  to  attend  school  from  the  ages  of  8 
to  14  years  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
weeks  of  each  year.  Provision  is  made  for  a  * 'Census 
Marshal"  to  enforce  the  truancy  laws.  California  has 
also  a  uniform  system  of  text-books.  These  are 
supplied  to  the  pupils  at  cost. 

Connecticut  requires  children  to  attend  two  years 
longer  than  California,  viz:  from  8  to  16  years,  a  period 
of  eight  years.  Indigent  pupils  must  be  supplied  with 
text-books  free  of  cost.  This  providing  the  children  of 
the  poor  with  free  text-books  should  be  done  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

Delaware  has  free  text-books  but  no  compulsory  law 
as  to  school  attendance. 

Florida  and  Georgia  have  no  compulsory  laws.  In 
Georgia  there  are  no  Public  High  Schools  for  the  reason 
that  the  constitution  restricts  public  school  education  to 
the  elementary  branches.  A  law  to  add  physiology  to 
branches  taught  in  the  schools  of  Georgia  was  recently 
vetoed  by  the  Governor  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 
necessary  part  of  education. 

Idaho  has  no  law  on  the  subject.  Illinois  has  a  rigid 
compulsory  education  law  which,  because  of   the  objec- 
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tions  urged  against  it  by  friends  of  parochial  schools, 
was  made  an  issue  in  the  political  contests  in  the  State  in 
1890  and  1892.  The  feature  of  the  Illinois  law  that  was 
so  objectionable  was  that  which  required  that  '*the 
English  language  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State."  To  an  American  it  is  a  mystery  why  there 
should  be  any  objection  to  the  compulsory  law  of 
Illinois. 

Iowa  has  no  compulsory  law  but  Kansas  requires  an 
attendance  on  the  part  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  14  years  of  twelve  weeks  each  year.  In  Iowa 
there  is  no  provision  for  free  text-books. 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland  and  Missis- 
sippi have  no  Compulsory  Attendance  Laws. 

Massachusetts  has  had  for  many  years  a  Compulsory 
Attendance  Law.  Children  from  8  to  14  years  must  at- 
tend for  thirty  weeks  each  year  but  text-books  are  not 
free  there.  This  law  is  popular  and  no  one  ever  objects 
to  it. 

Michigan  has  a  Compulsory  Law  similar  to  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age  but  re- 
quiring only  four  months  attendance, while  in  Massachu- 
setts seven  and  a  half  months  attendance  each  year  is 
required.  -As  to  free  text-books,in  Michigan  that  is  made 
optional  with  the  voters  of  each  district.  However, 
indigent   pupils  must  be  supplied  with  free-text  books. 

Minnesota  and  Missouri  have  no  laws  on  this  subject, 
but  Montana  has  a  good  Compulsory   Attendance  Law. 

Nebraska  requires  all  children  from  8  to  14  years  to 
attend  school  twelve  weeks  each  year  and  text-books 
are  free  to  all  pupils. 

Nevada  also  has  a  Compulsory  Education  Law  but  like 
a  great  many  other  laws  in  that  almost  vacated  common- 
wealth, it  is  not  enforced. 

New   York   State,  nominally,  has  a  Compulsory  Law 
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which  is  a  dead   letter  and  all  the  recent  attempts  to 
improve  its  eificiency  have  failed. 

North  Carolina  has  no  laws  on  attendance,  while  both 
North  and  South  Dakota  have  good  Compulsory  Laws 
requiring"  an  attendance  of  all  children  from  8  to  14  years 
of  twelve  weeks  each  year. 

Ohio  has  a  good  Compulsory  Attendance  law  requiring 
attendance  of  all  children  from  8  to  14  years  for  twenty 
weeks  each  year  and  all  children  from  14  to  16  years 
who  cannot  read  and  write  the  English  language  must 
attend  school  one-half  of  each  day  or  must  attend  a 
night  school.  The  enemies  of  the  law  carried  it  into  the 
Courts  but  the  law  was  declared  to  be  constitutional. 

Oregon  ha^  a  good  Compulsory  Law  requiring  twelve 
weeks  annual  attendance  for  all  children  from  8  to  14 
years.  I  learn  to  my  surprise  that  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  no  Compulsory  Education  Law,  while 
little  Rhode  Island  requires  all  children  from  7  to  15  years 
to  attend  school  weeks  twelve  in  each  year.  The  tru- 
ancy laws  are  strictly  enforced  in  Rhode  Island.  Free 
text-books  are  supplied  only  in   the  two  principal   cities. 

South  Carolina  fifty  years  ago,  through  her  distin- 
guished orator  Hayne,  claimed  to  be  ahead  of  Massachu- 
setts but  to-day  there  is  a  wide  difference.  One  is  in  the 
front  ranks  in  her  educational  work  and  the  other 
brings  up  the  rear. 

Tennessee  has  no  Compulsory  Law,  while  Texas  has 
had  a  Compulsory  Education  Law  for  thirteen  years  but 
it  is  not  enforced. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  like  South  Carolina, 
bring  up  the  rear  in  the  educational  procession,  while 
the  Green  Mountain  State  has  a  Compulsory  Education 
Law  requiring  of  children  8  to  14  years  of  age  twenty 
weeks  attendance  each  year. 
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Mormon  Utah,  much  as  we  ridicule  it,hasagood  Com- 
pulsory Educational  Law. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  had  a  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Law  for  many  years  but  it  is  not  enforced.  Just 
here  let  me  say  that  in  no  part  of  our  country  is  a  child 
considered  of  so  little  value  as  in  Washington  City.  I 
have  seen  children  wearing  a  penitentiary  uniform  in  the 
work  house  of  the  District  for  no  other  crime  than  play- 
ing on  the  lawns  of  the  government  grounds.  I  called  up 
the  Supei*intendent  and  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  that 
a  child  should  be  incarcerated  in  a  wc  rk  house  for  that 
offense  and  he  said  it  was  too  true.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a  Compulsory  Education  Law  should  be  a  *'dead 
letter  under  these  circumstances? 

In  no  State  has  the  matter  of  a  Compulsory  Education 
Law  caused  so  much  agitation  as  in  Wisconsin.  The 
State  passed  what  is«known  as  the  ''Bennett  Law."  It 
provides  that  all  the  children  of  Wisconsin  from  7  to  13 
years  of  age  shall  attend  some  school  for  twelve  weeks  o  f 
each  year.  All  at  once,  about  the  beginning  of  a  politi- 
cal campaign,  a  crusade  was  inaugurated  against  the 
law  because  of  this  provision,  viz:  * 'No  school  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  school  under  this  act  unless  there  should  be 
taught  therein  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  education  of 
children,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  United 
States  History  in  the  English  language."  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  there  are  communities  in  that  State  where 
no  one  speaks  our  language  and  it  was  to  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  these  communities  that  an  appeal  was 
made  to  overthrow  the  Bennett  Law.  When  the  deed 
was  done  there  was  wild  rejoicing  among  these  classes 
and  then  there  was  a  wild  rush  for  all  the  offices  of  the 
State.  In  one  short  year  proud  Wisconsin  left  her  place 
in  the  van  of  the  educational  march  and  took  her  place 
in  the  extreme  rear.      It  was  a  triumph  of  demagogism 
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over  patriotism.  As  an  American  I  blush  to  see  any 
State  of  this  Union  where  a  law,  decreeing*  that  its  chil- 
dren shall  be  taug-htthe  English  lang'uagejis  not  allowed 
to  stand.  Where  is  there  such  a  language  as  ours,  rich 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  language  great?  The  sun 
does  not  shine  upon  any  extensive  domain  where  it  is  not 
spoken.  It  is  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British 
flag.  The  same  is  true  of  the  English  language.  We 
are  all  trying  to  teach  loyalty  to  the  children  of  our 
land.  Text-books  are  prepared  for  that  especial  pur- 
pose. On  my  way  to  this  beautiful  city  I  saw  waving 
over  nearly  every  school-house  the  flag  of  our  country. 
The  little  brown  hands  of  our  children  help  each  morn- 
ing to  raise  it  to  its  place  on  its  flag  staff  and  t  here  it 
waves  as  a  symbol  of  law  and  loyalty. 

What  we  need  is  a  revival  of  loyalty  to  our  language. 
Whatever  may  be  the  choice  of  parents  who  come  to  us 
from  other  lands,  their  children  should  be  taught  the 
English  language.  The  friends  of  parochial  schools  in 
the  old  States  that  have  had  Compulsory  Laws  for  so 
many  years  are  never  heard  to  complain  of  them.  The 
laws  are  helpful  to  such  schools  even  more  than  to  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  only  in  the  States  where  these  laws  are 
adopted  for  the  first  time  that  there  arises  any  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Such  victories  are  short-lived.  Before 
long  we  will  all  live  to  see  the  principles  of  the  Bennett 
Law  established  in  every  State  and  Territory  of  this 
country. 

I  have  consulted  the  friends  of  parochial  schools  in 
this  State  as  to  Compulsory  Attendance  Laws.  The 
only  objections  against  such  laws  that  I  ever  heard  ad- 
vanced were  these  two: 

1st.  That  no  Compulsory  School  Law  should  attempt 
to  place  the  civil  power  over  the  consciences  of  any  relig- 
ious   denomination,   nor  should  such   laws   attempt  to 
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place  civil  authorities  over  parochial  schools.  I  assent 
to  these  objections  but  a  properly  framed  Compulsory 
Law  does  not  conflict  in  these  respects. 

2nd.  That  the  tendency  of  Compulsory  Education 
Laws  is  to  supplant  parental  authority. 

In  Rome  *'in  the  brave  days  of  old"  parental  authority 
was  so  unlimited  that  a  parent  under  certain  circum- 
stances could  take  the  life  of  his  child  and  meet  with 
public  approval.  Every  law  restricts  parental  authority. 
In  this  State  there  is  a  law  that  organized  the  * 'State 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians."  It  is  the  first  law 
ever  passed  in  our  State  to  specially  protect  the  chil- 
dren by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  takes  a  child 
from  criminal  parents  and  puts  it  in  a  home  where  it  has 
pure  surroundings.  Parental  authority  is  a  good  thing' 
if  properly  exercised.  It  is  very  vicious  if  not  in  proper 
hands.  Every  teacher  is  familiar  wdth  parents  whose 
influence,  like  the  fabled  Upas  tree,  is  poisonous.  The 
work  in  which  I  am  engaged  has  taught  me  the  full  ex- 
tent of  evil  influences  proceeding  from  some  of  the  homes 
of  our  land.  In  the  past  thirteen  years  I  have  had 
under  my  control  at  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  thous- 
ands of  boys  who,  at  heart,  were  naturally  as  good  as 
any  boys  in  the  land;  but,  through  neglect,  over-rindul- 
gence,  truancy,  idleness,  through  the  control  of  parents 
wholly  unfit  to  have  the  custody  of  these  children,  the 
lives  of  these  boys  were  thus  early  wrecked.  So  I  have 
very  little  patience  with  this  sentiment  that  would  throw 
a  sacred  halo  about  **parental  control."  On  this  ques- 
tion /  atn  a  Spartafh.  Wherever  bad  homes  exist  and  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  children  are  being  educated  for 
lives  of  crime,  I  would  like  to  see  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  reach  and  rescue  them.  The  tax  for  common 
school  education  is  levied  upon  those  who  have  no  chil- 
dren as  well  as  upon  those  who  have  children.     But  few 
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grumble   at  paying-  such  taxes  if   the  money  is  economi- 
cally and  wisely  expended.     It  is  levied  upon  ^11  the  cit- 
izens of  a  State  because  the  State  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  education  of  its  children  in  all  those  branches  needed 
to  make  good  citizens.     The  only  basis  for  objection  to 
this  general  system  of  taxation  is  that  after  the  State 
levies  these  taxes  to  educate  its   children  it  does  not  com- 
pel all  to  take  advantage   of  the  school  privileges   so  secured. 
The  school  is  a  miniature  State.      In  it  our  children  are 
taught  obedience   to  rules   which  in  after  years  secures 
obedience  to  law.     They  are  given  that  discipline  which 
subsequently  gives  them  success  in  business  life.     They 
acquire  knowledge  which  fits  them  for  citizenship.     Our 
schools  teach  industry  and  self-government,  and  prevent 
the  evils  resulting  from  idleness  and  ignorance.     The 
only  persons  who  can  possibly  object  to  the  passage  of 
Compulsory   Attendance   Laws  are   the  politicians  who 
fear  such  crusades  as  took  place  in  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin.    With  such  people  it  is  not  a  question, '*Is  it  right?" 
but  rather  "Is  it  expedient?"     Horace  Mann  said,  "Jails 
and  prisons  are  the  complement  of  schools."    The  fewer 
schools   the  more   jails  and  prisons.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  proper  education  is  one  of  the  strongest  agencies 
in  suppressing  crime.      The   criminal  classes  are  not   the 
educated  classes.      Take   the  boys  sent  to  all  the  Reform 
Schools  of   this  country  as  an   illustration.      As   a   rule 
they  are  very  illiterate.      Nearly  thirty  per  cent,  cannot 
read  or  write  when   they   enter   the   school.     Fifty  per 
cent,  are  below  the  third  year  gfrade  and  95  per  cent,  are 
below  the   fifth   year  grade.     It  is  the  same  in  prisons. 
Take  up  the  reports  of   states  prisons  and   you  will   be 
surprised  to  see  that  only  about  20  per  cent,  of   the  pris- 
oners can  read  and  write.     This  has  been  used  as  an 
argument   that  our  ordinary  education  given  in  the  com- 
mon schools  does  not  diminish  crime.      But  here  a  great 
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error  is  made.      The  great  majority  of  these  who  are 
reported   3^  being   able  to  read  and  write  can  do  so  with 
difficulty.     Very  few  of  this  class  have  education  enough 
to  read  a  book  intelligently.     The   consequence   is   that 
this  class  of   imperfectly  educated  people  are  not  able  to 
enjoy   reading   as  a  pastime.     It  is  only  those  who  have 
education  enough  to  love  reading  that  remain  at  home  of 
evenings  to  read.     The  hours  of  danger  to  a  boy  or  man 
are  those  between  sunset  and   bedtime.       The  illiterate 
boy  or  man  has  at  such  time  no  resources  within  himself 
and  so  he  naturally  leaves  home  to  find  amusement  and 
pastime.     He  thus  absents  himself  from  its  refining  in- 
fluences and  goes  down  before  temptation.     Let  a  boy  be 
educated  far  beyond   the  mere  reading  with  difficulty   in 
the  second  and  third  readers,  let  him  be  taught  to  love  the 
reading  of  good  books,  papers  and  magazines  and  he  has 
within  himself  a  source  of  pleasure  which  the  illiterate 
can  never  know.     Aside  from  becoming  an  anchor  to  home 
education,  reading  adds  a  new  interest  to  labor.      A  cul- 
tivated mind  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of   living  a 
correct  life  over  a  vicious  one  far  more  readily  than  an 
illiterate  mind  can  possibly  do.      Realizing   this   at   the 
Reform  School  we  never  allow  an  illiterate  boy  to  do  one 
hour's  work  until  he  is  able  to  read  well  and  write  a 
good  letter.      When  he  reaches  this  stage  he  is  allowed 
to  work  one-half  of  each  day.     It  is  needless  to  remark 
that    we     have    compulsory   education   at   the   Reform 
School  and  I  can  say  to  you,  teachers,  that  it  is  a  success. 
No  street  life,  no  truancy,   no  interference  by  parents, 
no  absenteeism   from  school,  these  are  the  conditions  we 
have  at  Plainfield,  and  for  which  I  plead  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Indiana.     I  will  not  discuss  the  constitutionality 
of  a  Compulsory  Education  Law.      It  would  be  as  silly 
as  the  avguments  during  the  war  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tioral  to  put  down  the  rebellion.     We  of  this  generation 
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are  in  no  respect  in   advance  of   our  fathers  in  our  com- 
prehension of  the  importance  of  education. 

Here  is  the  way  our  State  Constitution  reads: 
* 'Knowledge  and  learning*  generally  diffused  throughout 
a  community  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  encourage  by  all  suitable  means, moral, intellectual, 
scientific  and  agricultural  improvement  and  to  provide 
by  law  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common 
schools  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and 
equally  epen  to  all." 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in  those  ringing  words  of  our 
State  Constitution.  Even  Wm.  Blackstone,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  English  laws,  administers  this  just  rebuke 
to  the  cities:  "Yet  the  municipal  laws  of  most  countries 
seem  to  be  defective  in  this  point  by  not  constraining  the 
parent  to  bestow  a  proper  education  upon  his  children." 

Fellow  teachers,  you  have  a  duty  to  perform  in  this 
matter.  In  every  school  distric  t,  in  every  ward  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance. In  some  cases  children  are  kept  out  of  school 
on  the  plea  that  their  labor  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
family.  This  "child  labor"  is  a  curse  that  should  be 
abolished.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  laws  already  on  our 
Statute  Books  will  be  so  amended  that  no  boy  or  girl 
under  14  or  15  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  a  shop 
or  factory  during  the  school  term. 

I  trust  that  the  newspapers  of  this  land  will  of  their 
own  volition  abolish  the  entire  system  of  news  boys.- 
Let  boys  have  regular  routes  for  the  distributing  of  the 
the  papers,  but  let  the  nuisance  of  the  street  news  boys 
be  forever  abolished.  Let  papers  be  sold  at  news  stands 
and  let  the  news  boys  be  put  into  school.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  boys  in  the  Reform  Schools  of  this  country 
are  graduated  from   the  school  of  bootblacks  and  news- 
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boys.  Why  should  this  evil  be  continued?  We  should 
all  strive  to  abolish  '*child  labor"  as  an  excuse  to  keep 
-our  boys  and  girls  out  of  school.  Let  us  demand  that 
every  child  shall  receive  a  good  common  school  education. 
The  teacher  should  be  the  reformer  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. A  bill  for  Compulsory  Education  was  introduced 
in  the  late  Legislature  but  was  buried  in  the  Committee 
to  which  it  was  referred.  Let  another  bill  be  introduced 
into  the  next  General  Assembly  and  let  teachers  influ- 
ence their  representatives  to  support  it. 

Aid  it,  dawning'  tongue  and  pen, 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men. 
Aid  it  paper,  aid  it  type, 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY- 

[Conducted  bj  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


THE  TWO  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  A 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


A  course  of  study  is  the  product  of  two  factors  (1)  the 
subject  matter  and  (2)  the  learner.  The  first  is  the 
basis  of  the  course;  the  second  the  modifj^ng  factor. 

BASIS  OF  THE  COURSE. 

t 

The  subject  matter  of  the  course  is  all  objective  exis- 
tence, including*  mind  as  its  own  object.  Existence  is  first 
made  knowable  by  being*  formed  into  bodies  by  the  forces 
of  cohesion  and  gravitation.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
know  bodies  as  mere  bodies  extending  in  space.  Follow- 
ing closely  upon  this  is  a  knowledge  of  bodies  as  to  num- 
ber. This  is  based  on  the  repetition  of  the  perception 
of  objects — based  on  time  as  the  preceding  is  based  on 
space.  Viewing  bodies  as  to  their  form  and  number, 
space  and  time  relations,  gives  rise  to  the  line  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  course.     The   peculiarity  of   this  study    is 
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-that  the  attributes  are  universal,  and  are  abstracted  en- 
tirely from  material  bodies. 

The  mind  next  knows  these  bodies  as  acted  on  by  phys- 
ical forces — atomic  force,  molecular  force  and  gfravita- 
tion.  This  view  of  bodies  gives  rise  to  the  line  of  physi- 
cal science  in  the  course.  These  attributes  are  as 
universal  as  before  but  cannot  be  abstracted  from  the 
material  body. 

While  all  bodies  are  acted  on  by  physical  force,  some 
are  acted  on  by  life  force,  giving  rise  to  biological 
science  in  the  course.  This  science  differs  from  the  pre- 
<:eding  in  that  the  attribute,  life  force,  is  not  universal. 
Living  objects  are  still  acted  on  by  physical  forces  and 
^xist  under  mathematical  relations.  Hence  all  living 
"bodies  are  treated  as  'physical  and  mathematical  bodies. 

Some  living,  organized  beings  are  acted  upon  by  spir- 
itual, or  mind  force,  giving  rise  to  psychological  science. 
The  attribute  here  considered  applies  to  still  fewer  ob- 
jects than  life  force  in  the  preceding.  Such  objects  are 
still  actedDupon  by  life  force  and  physical  force,  and 
exist  under  mathematical  relations,  and  hence  are  sub- 
jects of  discussions  in  all  the  preceding  lines. 

The  world  is  a  hierarchy  of  forces.  Each  is  based  on 
and  arises  out  of  the  preceding,  and  all  may  manifest 
themselves  in  the  same  object.  These  forces  condition 
the  order  of  knowing  the  object.  An  object  can  not  be 
known  as  to  its  nature  and  physical  forces  till  it  is  first 
perceived  to  be  a  thing  in  space  and  time.  Hence  the 
physical  sciences  are  based  on  the  mathematical  sciences. 
No  organized,  or  living  being,  could  exist  as  such  if  not 
acted  on  by  all  the  lower  forces.  A  plant,  to  live,  must 
be  acted  on  by  cohesion  and  chemical  affinity.  So  that 
every  living  being  must  be  known  under  the  lower  forces 
and,  also,  under  the  mathematical  relations  to  be  known 
at  all.     Hence  .the  ps5xhological  sciences  are  based  on 
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the  biological  sciences,  and  throuffh  these  latter  on  the 
physical  sciences,  and  throug"h  these  on  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences.  Every  being  acted  on  by  mind  force  could 
not  exist  as  such  if  not  acted  on  by  all  the  lower  forces, 
vital  and  physical,  and  if  not  existing  under  mathemati- 
cal relations.  Hence  to  know  a  physical  being  implies  a 
knowledge  of  it  as  a  living  being,  a  physical  being,  a 
mathematical  being. 

Thus  arise,  the  lines  of  study  and  the  unity  among  them 
giving  the  following  course  of  study: 

Subjects: — 1.  Mathematical  Science,  Time  and  Space, 
the  Field  of  Creation. 

2.  Physical  Science — Matter  and  Physical  Force. 

3.  Biological  Science — Matter — Physical  Force  and 
Life  Force. 

4.  Psychologicar  Science — Mind  Force. 

By  the  same  process  as  the  foregoing,  each  of  the 
above  lines  may  be  subdivided  until  the  detail  of  studies 
is  reached  which  is  usually  given  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum. There  is  a  force  that  divides  physical  science  into 
physics  and  chemistry;  one  that  divides  biological  science 
into  botany,  zoology,  and  human  physiology,  etc.,  but 
space  forbids  such  detail  here.  Summing  up  at  once  the 
result  that  would  be  reached,  to  the  extent  of  the  public 
school  course,  it  stands  about  as  follows: 

I.  Mathematical  science. 

1.  Form — Geometry. 

2.  Number — {a)  Arithmetic;  (J)  Algebra. 

II.  Physical  Science. 

1.  Physics. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Geography. 

III.  Bioloofical  Science.  -  ' 

1.  Botany. 

2.  Zoology. 

3.  Human  Physiology. 


.J 
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IV.     Psychological  Science. 

1.  Thought  power: 

a\  Psychology, 

I,  Logic, 

c.  Language. 

2.  Feeling  Power: 

a.  Drawing, 

J.  Music, 

c.  Literature. 

3.  Will  Power: 

a.  History, 
*  h.  Morals. 
Before  the  course  of  study  is  complete  each  of  these 
branches   must  be  traced   out  into  its  logical  relation  of 
parts  until  parts  are    reached  sufficiently  narrow  for  a 
single  lesson. 

THE   MODIFYING  FACTOR. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  student  should 
begin  his  work  with  mathematical  studies;  completing 
these,  he  should  next  take  the  lowest  physical  science; 
and  thus  move  through  the  subjects  in  the  order  of  con- 
ditioning and  conditioned,  completing  each  before  begin- 
ning  the  next.  But  because  of  the  learner's  unfolding 
po\7er  of  thought,  such  is  not  his  order.  This  factor  is 
so  effective  that,  instead  of  pursuing  each  line  through 
which  logically  conditions  the  next,  all  the  lines  are  car- 
ried abreast.  The  child,  on .  entering  school,  takes  a- 
cross  section  of  all  the  lines — that  phase  of  each  of  them 
which  is  adapted  to  the  faculties  then  most  active,  and  to 
the  knowledge  then  possessed.  He  can  advance  but  a 
little  way  in  each  before  he  falters  from  deficiency  of 
knowledge  or  power  of  thought.  Then  he  is  compelled 
to  turn  back  and  pursue,  as  far  as  possible,  another  line. 
These  forward  movements  are  so  insignificantly  short  as 
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compared  to  his  movements  from  one  line  to  another  that 
his  study  is  crosswise  of  the  logical  course.  When 
more  power  has  been  gained  each  separate  logical  line  is 
pursued  relatively  longer.  Finally,  in  university  work, 
lie  specializes — feels  his  way  along  one  line  of  thought 
out  towards  its  limits.  . 

At  the  outset  of  the  pupil's  course,  the  field  seems  to 
be  broader  since  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  range  over  the 
extent  of  knowledge  but  the  content  is  shallow.  In  the 
last  part  of  his  course  the  field  seems  narrow  being  limi- 
ted to  a  single  line,  but  the  content  is  deep.  And  since 
the  content  is  deep  the  field,  while  seeming  narrow,  is 
the  whole  extent  of  existence.  The  universal  attributes 
in  the  line  studied  root  themselves  out  into  all  being. 
So  that  while  the  special  student  expects  to  narrow  his 
field,  he  widens  it  by  giving  a  universal  meaning  to  the 
object  studied.  / 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  are  no  higher 
subjects;  only  higher,  phases  of  the  same  subject.  The 
study  of  form  treated  in  geometry,  has  its  perceptive, 
imaginative  and  experimental  phase,  suitable  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  thinking.  From  this  phase,  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  g'rows  in  the  mind  of  the  learner,  increases 
in  generality  and  depth  of  content  until  the  most  highly 
developed  mind  may  engage  its  powers^  upon  it. 
Geography  has  its  perceptive  and  imaginative  phase 
suitable  to  the  child.  In  this  phase  he  has  an  exper- 
ience with  individual  objects  within  the  range  of  percep- 
tion and  pictures  the  earth  and  its  objects  which  lie  be- 
yond perception.  Then  follows  a  low  phase  of  organiz- 
ing and  grouping  into  small  unities,  under  superficial 
IsLWs  by  simple  judgment,  the  objects  supplied  by  the 
preceding  processes,  and  at  the  same  time  enriching  the 
work  of  sense-perception  and  imagination.  This  con- 
tinues by  degrees  till  the'  unity   of   the  earth  is  reached 
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in  a  single  principle.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of  things  at 
the  beginning,  the  student  at  the  end  finds  but  one  thing 
—the  earth,  inclusive  of  all  other  things  in  that  line. 
This  view  of  the  earth  in  its  organic  unity,  which  in- 
cludes its  unity  with  the  universe,  requiires  the  highest 
powers  of  the  most  gifted  mind;  and  is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  university  student,  as  the  lowest  phase  is  fit  subject 
for  the  primary  grade.  History  has  its  picture  and 
story  side  for  the  child,  and  also  its  philosophical  side 
suitable  for  a  Hegel. 

In  the  course  of  study,  therefore,  all  lines  should 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  An  objection  is 
often  urged  to  this  on  the  ground  of  the  burden  placed 
upon  the  child,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  thorough  in  a 
few  things  than  to  be  smatterers  in  many. 

First,  it  is  not  for  the  teacher  to  say  whatthe  field  of 
thought  in  which  the  child  moves  shall  be.  If  ideas  of 
form  and  number,  and  physical  and  vital  forces,  etc.,  are 
organically  related  in  the  world  to  be  known,  then  it  is 
not  for  the  teacher  to  vote  them  in  or  out.  Ideas  of  form, 
for  instance,  run  through  all  the  other  subjects,  and  if 
these  ideas  of  form  are  not  systematically  taken  care  of 
in  a  line  of  their  own,  they  must  be  taught  incidentally, 
and  with  interruption  as  they  occur  in  other  lines.  The 
idea  triangle  is  essential  to  plant  work,  animal  work, 
geography,  physiology,  reading,  psychology,  etc.;  hence 
the  teacher  must  be  delayed  if  the  idea  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of  in  a  systematic  way.  Geography  involves  ideas 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  these  can  be  much  more 
effectively  treated  in  lines  of  their  own,  and  without  mul- 
tiplying studies.  What  is  in  the  course  must  be  in  the 
course. 

Besides,  it  is  misplaced  sympathy  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber of  subjects  to  make  the  work  easy.  It  is  more  bur- 
den to  confine  the  attention   to  one  line  than  to  give  the 
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change  and  variety  of  six.  There  is  also  a  false  notion 
'  that,  by  confining  the  child  to  a  few  lines  considered  the 
most  essential  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the 
pupil  will  move  proportionately  more  rapidly  in  the  few 
as  the  lines  decrease.  This  cannot  be  done  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  movement  -is  naturally  checked,  the  subject 
increasing  more  rapidly  in  its  difficulties  than  the  child's 
power  of  thought  increases.  All  the  lines  can  be  carried 
as  rapidly  as  the  developing  powers  of  the  child  permit 
him  to  move  in  any  one  line.  And,  further,  the  lines 
omitted  from  the  narrowed  course  are  essential  in  the 
free  movement  in  the  lines  selected. 

Second,  the  argument  to  be  thorough  in  a  few  lines 
rather  than  to  be  a  smatterer  in  niany  is  most  deceptive. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  thorough  in  a  few  things 
without  a  knowledge  of  many.  Besides,  a  student  may 
be  a  smatterer  in  one  line  as  easily  as  in  two.  To  smatter 
is  to  study  things  as  isolated;  to  be  thorough  is  to  run  a 
principle  through  them.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  student 
of  all  lines  without  smattering.  Bacon  said,  "I  have 
taken  all  knowledge  to  my  province. '^ 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM.. 

[Conducted  by  GeokgbF.  Bass,  Surpervising'  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools.} 


PURPOSE. 


A  worthy  purpose  of  every  lesson  should  be  held  in 
view  consciously  or  semi-consciously  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Judging  from  recitations  that  are  frequently 
seen,  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  is  to  thoroughly  ^e«<  the 
pupils  on  their  knowledge  of  the  lesson — every  point  in 
it — to  see  if  they  have  committed  it  thoroughly;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  pupils  is  to  show  the  teacher  that  they 
have  done  so,  or  to  keep  him  from  finding  that  they  have 
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not  done  so.  In  such  recitations  one  fact  is  given  as 
much  prominence  as  any  other  fact. 

We  step  into  a  room  where  a  class  is  reciting  physiol- 
ogy- We  are  informed  that  they  are  having  a  "review 
lesson"  on  the  subject  of  Digestion.  A  pupil  begins  by  a 
lengthy  and  accurate  description  of  the  mouth.  It  is  an 
**irregular  cavity"  in  the  front  part  of  the  head;  its  lin- 
ing is  mucous  membrane,  etc.  The  salivary  glands  are 
described,  and  something  is  said  about  chewing  gum  and 
tobacco.  (This  is  to  connect  school  with  life.)  The 
teeth  are  described  and  classified.  The  tongue  is  de- 
scribed as  a  ''muscular"  organ — a  wonderful  organ.  It 
can  move  quicker  and  oftener  than  any  other  organ  of 
the  body.  It  is  possible  that  something  was  said  about 
bridling  the  tongue.  After  all  this  had  been  reeled  oflF 
we  were  given  some  food  to  masticate.  But  before  we 
did  it  we  had  to  tell  just  what  it  is  to  masticate  food — 
give  the  motions  of  the  jaws  and  tongue;  told  how  the 
saliva  is  mixed  with  the  food,  etc.  Now  the  food  was 
"masticated"  and  "insalivated."  Then  came  the  swal- 
lowing. Here  came  another  elaborate  description  of  the 
organs  concerned.  We  were  almost  choked.  Our  epi- 
glottis was  so  overwhelmed  with  anotomical  detail  that 
it  forgot  its  real  business.  It  fancied  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Physiology  class,  and  that  its  "turn  to  recite" 
would  come  next. 

But  all  this  knowledge  and  ability  to  give  it  is  good. 
We  wish  pupils  to  know  these  things.  Had  the  purpose 
of  the  lesson  been  to  describe  the  organs  of  digestion  it 
would  have  been  in  place.  But  the  purpose,  as  an- 
nounced, was  a  review  of  Digestion.  The  recitation 
showed  that  the  teacher  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  what 
digestion  is.  He  should  have  fixed  clearly  in  his  mind, 
before  the  recitation  began,  that  it  is  a  process.  It  in- 
volves change.     At  the  begiyining  of  the  recitation  the  pu- 
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pils  should  have  understood  this.  Their  purpose  in  this 
lesson  would  then  be  to  discuss  the  change  in  the  food. 
Whenever  it  became  necessary  to  describe  an  orgfan  in 
order  to  better  understand  the  changes  it  would  have 
been  legitimate  to  describe  it. 

Having"  stated  to  the  class  that  the  purpose  of  the  les- 
son is  to  study  the  changes  of  the  food  in  the  processes 
of  digestion,  the  teacher  might  lead  out  somewhat  as 
follows: 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  digestion?  This  question 
centers  the  attention  of  the  pupil  on  the  central  thought 
of  digestion.  The  purpose  is  to  change  solid  food  into 
a  liquid  form. 

2.  What  causes  this  change?  This  question  calls  up 
the  two  kinds  of  action  to  which  food  is  subjected  in  the 
digestive  process. 

3.  Where  do  these  changes  take  place?  This  calls 
for  a  description  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Here  the 
mouth,  of  course,  may  be  described.  But  it  will  be  de- 
scribed for  quite  a  different  purpose.  But  the  alimenta- 
ry canal  should  be  described  before  any  particular  part 
of  it  is  described.  It  should  be  described  in  a  general 
way.  Describe  the  parts  when  they  are  needed  to  make 
plain  the  changes  in  the  food. 

4.  What  is  the  first  step  in  the  procsss  of  digestion? 
Mastication.  Correct.  (1.)  What  is  the  purpose  of 
mastication?  To  pulverize  the  food.  (2.)  Where  is  this 
accomplished?  In  the  mouth..  Now  the  description  is  in 
place — so  much  of  it  as  will  help  to  the  understanding 
of  the  change  we  are  discussing.  (3.)  What  kind  of 
changes  take  place  in  the  mouth? 

5.  Where  does  the  next  great  change  take  place?  In 
the  stomach.  (1.)  How  did  the  food  reach  the  stomach? 
(2.)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  change  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  stomach?     To  change  the  albuminoids  to  a 
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liquid.     (3.)  How  is  this  accomplished  in  the  stomach? 

6k  What  other  elements  of  the  food  must  be  changed? 
(1.)  Where?     (2.)  How  accomplished? 

In  all  these  questions  the  change  6i  food  is  ever  prom- 
inent. Organs  are  described,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
recitation,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  change.  In  fact,  the 
pupils  and  teacher  forget  that  there  is  any  recitation. 


A  PRIMARY  NUMBER  LESSON. 


We  saw  as  we  entered  the  room  a  long  kindergarten  ta- 
ble on  which  were  inch  cubical  blocks,  tooth  picks,  small 
squares  and  circles  of  paper,  nails,  flowers  and  many 
other  things  that  might  be  counted.  None  seemed  to  be 
there  just  io  be  counted,  however.  There  was  in  the 
room  a  teacher  whose  spirit  pervaded  every  thing.  She 
seemed  a  mirror  to  each  child.  She  made  him  see  him- 
self— his  better  or  best  self — in  all  that  was  done.  The 
pupils  seemed  to  find  themselves  in  those  cubical  blocks, 
tooth-picks,  etc.  Just  what  this  spirit  of  a  teacher  is  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Onfe  might  enter  a  room  where  the  ex- 
ternal devices  were  the  same  as  in  this  room  and  find  no 
such  spirit  as  we  found  here.  It  is  not  the  matei-ial,  but 
the  teacher  that  makes  the  school. 

We  say  this  before  describing  the  lesson  in  order  to 
prevent  the  young. teacher  from  concluding  that  she  can 
not  succeed  because  she  has  no  table,  blocks,  tooth-picks, 
etc.     These  things  are  convenient,  but  not  necessary. 

They  were  working  on  the  number  eight.  The  teach- 
er said,  **See  what  you  can  find  in  eight."  Every  pupil 
counted  and  placed  in  a  group  eight  things — blocks, 
tooth-picks,  squares,  circies,  etc.  They  then  began  sep- 
arating the  groups  in  various  ways.  A  pupil  who  had 
blocks  separated  his  group  into  fours;  another  separated 
his  into  twos;    another  into  two  ones;    another  into  two 
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^Are6«  and  a  ^a/j<?.     Those  who  had  tooth-picks  had  made 
similar  separations,  and  some  that   could  not  be  made 
with   blocks.      They   broke   the   tooth-picks  and  made 
three  equal  groups,  each  made  up  of  two  tooth-picks  and 
two- thirds  of   a  tooth  pick,  or   one-third  of  two  tooth- 
picks.    One  pupil  had  broken  every  tooth- pick  into  two 
equal  parts.     Some  of  those  who  used  squares  had  taken 
only  two  squares.     When  one  was  asked  to  *'talk  about 
What  he  had  done,"  he  said,  **Two  squares  have  eight 
corners."     He  then  took  a  square  in  each  hand  and  said, 
'*  Owe  square  has  four  corners,  so  I  know  there  are  two 
fours  in  eight.*"     Another  pupil  was  anxious  to  show  that 
there  were  four  twos  in  eight.     He  said  that  there  are 
two  twos— <)f  corners — on  each  square,  and  two  squares 
have   eight   corners,  and  two  times  two  tioos  are  four 
twos.      This  seemed  a  little   mixed  on  the  expression 
side,  but  his  thought  was  clear,  and  the  teacher  accepted 
it  for  what  it  was  worth.     The  most  encouraging  thing 
about  this   pupil's  work   (and   the  work  of  the  entire 
class)  was  that  he  did  it  himself.     The  teacher  seemed  to 
be  doing  very  little,  but  any  one  who  understands  teach- 
ing knows  that  she  was  awake  to  every  opportunity  to 
supply  what  the  child  needed  for  his  menta.l  activity. 
When  each  pupil  had  found  *'what  is  in  eight"  he  was 
allowed  to  explain.     Here  the  number  lesson  became  a 
language  lesson.     But,  language  not  being  the  purpose 
of  the  lesson,  mistakes  were  quietly  corrected  by  the 
teacher  in  the  fewest  words  possible;  e.  g.,  a  pupil  said 
'*Four  twos  is" — '*Are,"  said  the  teacher,  and  the  pu- 
pil corrected  his  mistake  and  proceeded  with  almost  no 
interruption — **are  in  eight." 

We  were  anxious  to  hear,  these  explanations,  and 
wondered  what  the  little  girl  who  had  broken  each  tooth- 
pick into  two  equal  parts  would  say.  She  said,  * 'There 
are  sixteen  half  tooth-picks  in  eight  tooth-picks."     As 
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this  one  was  peculiar  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  more  than  any  other  had.  The  pupils  seemed 
much  interested,  and  looked  at  her  work  carefully. 
Finally  one  little  boy  said,  **I  know  sompin'  " — ''Some- 
thing," said  the  teacher,  pleasantly — "Something, "said 
the  pupil,  just  as  pleasantly.  "Well,  what  is  it?"  asked 
the  teacher.  "It  costs  a  half-dollar  to  go  into  the 
World's  Fair.  There  are  sixteen  pupils  in  our  class, 
and  so  it  would  cost  eight  dollars  for  us  to  go  to  the 
fair  once."  "Very  good,"  said  the  teacher.  With  this 
there  came  a  chorus  of  little  voices.  It  seemed  that 
every  pupil  in  the  class  had  a  "story"  to  tell  in  which 
he  would  use  "what  he  had  found  in  eight."  The  pupil 
who  had  separated  the  eight  tooth-picks  into  three  equal 
groups  was  allowed  to  tell  her  story.  She  said,  "Three 
little  girls  came  to  see  me,  and  I  had  eight  cakes.  I 
gave  each  one  two  and  two-thirds  cakes." 

Enough  of  this  lesson  has  been  given  to  show  that  the 
teacher  was  simply  directing  the  activities  of  the  chil- 
dren to  work  on  the  matter  in  hand.  She  emphasized 
two  sides  of  work — the  thinking  side  and  the  expression 
side. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  SakaA  B.  Tarnby  Campbell,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  BUSY  WORK. 


These  pupils  have  been  studying  cubical  blocks  as  to 
their  faces,  (or  surfaces)  edges  and  corners.  They  have 
molded  the  cube  in  clay  and  have  found  objects  as  nearly 
cubical  as  possible.  They  have  done  similar  work  with 
the  hemisphere.  At  this  time  they  are  considering  the 
number  six  in  certain  relations.  They  have  had  a  lesson, 
in  a  general  way,  upon  an  orange,  now   lying   upon   the 
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table,  and  have  been  having*  a  lesson  upon  Agoonak,  one 
of  the  Seven  Little  Sisters.  The  teacher  knows  that 
with  small  children  repetition  i^  the  great  device  for  fix- 
ing- points  already  made.  She  also  knows  that  the  list- 
less, mechanical  repetition  of  a  set  of  words  or  definitions 
has  very  little  educative  value.  Her  plan  is  to  make  the 
periods  of  busy  work  between  recitations  help  to  do  this 
work  while  the  combinations  and  relations  of  these  old 
facts  are  different  from  any  previously  presented.  The 
fifteen  minute  period  is  almost  all  too  short  for  this  inter- 
esting work. 

Each  child  was  given  a  box  of  Mrs.  Hailman's  colored 
beads  in  which  was  a  string.     She   then   told  them  the 
following:  "Put  on  your  strings  as  many  cubes  as  each 
one  has  surfaces  and  each  the  color  of  the  orange  on  the 
table.     Then   put  on  as  many  hemispheres  as  the  hemi- 
sphere has  surfaces,  and  each  the   color   of   Agoonah's. 
house.     Then  put  on  cubes  as  at  first  and  so  on  until  you. 
have  filled  your  string-."      It  was  a  long  and  difficult  as— 
signment  but  she  only  gave  it   once,  insisting  that  each, 
listen  so  well  that  she   need  not  do   her  work  over.     Out 
of   a  class  of  eighteen  two  were  entirely  wrong,  several 
had  not  filled  their  strings  but  what  was  done  was  right 
and  the   remaining  few   had  finished  the  work  and  were 
waiting  for   her  inspection.     Can  there  be  any  question 
but  that  this  little  ingenious  piece  of  busy  work  re-eti- 
forced  theif  lessons  on  form,  number,  color,  and  geogra- 
phy in  a  definite  way?      Can  there  be  any  question  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  such  a  fifteen  minutes  of   quiet,  in- 
dividual work,  re-thinking  all  the  old  points  and  making- 
these   combinations  and  exercises,  in  which  the)'^  might 
have  given  formil statements  of  the  numbsr  of  surfaces, 
edges,  etc.,  of  the  forms  and  the  color  of  the  orange  and 
Agoonak's  house? 
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U.  S.  HISTORY— ADVANCED. 


It  shall  be  the  purpose  in  this  article  to  suggest  some 
of  the  different  phases  in  the  growth  of'  institutions  in 
this  country  from  1607  to  1893.  In  beginning  with  1607 
it  is  not  meant  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  the  people 
preceding  this.  In  order  to  have  even  a  vague  notion  of 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  is  necessary  to  see  somewhat  of  the  life  in 
Spain, France, Holland  and  England  just  previous  to  and 
at  the  time  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  different 
nations.  As  has  been  suggested,  some  of  the  work  upon 
these  different  typical  communities  might  be  a  phase  of 
the  history  work  in  the  intermediate  grades.  It  might 
be  well  to  have  a  review  of  the  work  already  done  on 
these  communities  and  supplemented  by  a  comparison 
and  contrast  of  the  different  ideas  of  institutional  life 
these  nations  held.  Certainly,  too,  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  principal  voyages  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion, the  reasons  for  their  being  made  and  their  results, 
both  at  home  and  in  this  country.  While  these  should 
receive  some  attention,  the  careful  teacher  will  consider 
the  relative  amount  of  emphasis  to  be  put  on  this  phase 
of  the  work  when  compared  with  the  facts  and  events 
that  are  characteristic  of  the  American  people  after  an 
established  institutional  life  had  been  made  in  1607.     He 

• 

should  see  which  it  is  that  determines  most  in  the  life, 
character  and  growth  in  the  colonies;  which  it  is  that 
fives  direction  or  trend  to  their  five-fold  institutional 
life.  Such  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  discoveries 
and  explorations  on  the  after-growth  of  life  of  the  colo- 
nies will  certainly  show  that  relatively  the  time  to  be 
spent  on  them  should  be  short. 

The  great  struggle  history  portrays  is  the  struggle  of 
the  individual  to  attain  his  rights  as  an  individual  and  as 
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a  member  of  a  social  organization:  it  is  to  attain  his  des- 
tiny as  a  man.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  entire 
struggle  of  the  entire  people  of  this  country  from  1607 
to  1892.  The  ultimate  end  has  not  differed,  there  has 
been  rather  a  difference  of  means  in  reaching  this  end. 
The'first  part  of  their  struggle  had  for  one  mark  their 
belief  that  an  allegiance,  (and  at  times  it  was  only  a  for- 
mal allegiance)  to  England  was  the  best  means  of  reach- 
ing their  desired  end.  .  This  period  lasts  from  1607 
{probably  somewhat  before)  to  1776.  Then  there  is 
another  feature  of  their  struggle  distinctly  seen  from 
1776  to  1893,  and  this  is  the  belief  that  their  highest 
welfare  can  be  attained  through  their  being  independent 
of  all  allegiance  to  England. 

This  second  period,  marked  by  an  independence  of 
England,  virtually  begins  in  1607.  "From  the  beginning 
they  began  arranging  affairs, adjusting  minor  differences 
without  reference  to  England.  Although,  in  the  main, 
these  were  done  in  harmony e_  with  English  ideas  which 
the  colonists  had  brought  with  them,  yet  new  conditions 
and  environments  constantly  called  for  somewhat  differ-r 
ent  adjustments  and  these  w^re  largely  made  independ- 
ent of  English  supervision.  •  This  is  easily  seen  by  tak- 
ing some  detailed  account  of  colonial  life  and  noticing  the 
adaptation  and  change  of  the  old  ideas  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  new  life.  To  be  sure,  English  insti- 
tutions were  dear  to  them,  but  they  were  forced  to  break 
away  from  some  of  them  and  modify  others.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  is  not  a  something  simply  mark- 
ing the]^date  of  July  4,  1776,  but  it  is  a  something  that  is 
the  result  of  their  growth  from  1607  to  that  time. 

So  in  studying  an  event  previous  to  1776  it  should  be 
viewed  in  the  double  way  of  how  it  is  the  result  of  and 
how  it  affects  the  people's  allegiance  to  England  (which 
they  honestly  believed  in)   and  at  the  same  time  it  is  to 
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be  examined  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  it  is  the  result 
of  and  if  it  afiFects  this  tendency  to  be  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  a  tendency  which  was  constantly  grow- 
ing, although  the  people  as  a  whole  were  probably  un- 
conscious of  it.  (In  discussing  the  event  according  to 
the  first  view  to  be  taken,  the  second  will  likely  be 
brought  in.) 

The  period  from  1607  to  1776  is  also  marked  by  a 
growth  in  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  local  (or  colonial) 
governments.  Covering  a  part  of  this  period  and  begin- 
ning with  the  Union  of  the  four  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  in   1643,   there 

m 

was  a  growth  in  the  idea  of  a  centralization  of  power. 
This  period  extends  up  to  the  present  tinie.  This  idea 
of  union,  of  a  centralized  government,  really  began  a  few 
years  before  1643  when  Rhode  Island  wished  to  form 
such  a  union.  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  also  favored 
a.  union  of  the  New  England  colonies  but  Massachusetts 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  if  Rhode  Island 
should  be  a  member  of  the  league — Rhode  Island,  a 
people  she  had  driven  from  her  borders.  So  a  union  was 
not  effected  until  1643.  But  the  desire  and  attempt  to 
form  one  indicate  the  presence  of  the  idea  that  so  promi- 
nently characterizes  the  history  of  this  nation  a  few 
years  later.  True,  the  union  was  for  defense  against 
the  Indians,  but  it  is  the  germ  that  develops  into  more 
than  a  union  merely  for  defense  against  Indians;  it  devel- 
ops into  a  union  that  has  for  its  avowed'object  the  secur- 
ing to  the  individual  certain  inalienable  rights  they  pos- 
sess by  the  very  reason  of  their  being  human  beings. 

It  seems  as  if  one  might  say  they  were  at  first  u9icon- 
sciously  growing  in  this  idea  of  centralization  of  power, 
and  later  that  this  growth  becomes  a  conscious  process. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  date  as  separating  these 
two  phases,  but  certainly  at  1776  they  are  in  the  second, 
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i.  e. ,  they  see  definitely  that  some  sort  of  centralization 
is  necessary  to  their  best  interests.  But  this  second 
phase  has  its  peculiarities,  for  while  consciously  grow- 
ingf  in  the  idea  of  a  centralized  form  of  government  they 
at  first  thought  this  central  government  should  be  advis- 
ory only.  This  period  ends  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  from  that  time  until  the  present,  1789 
to  1893,  this  central  government  has  been  able  to  coerce 
as  well  as  to  advise.  Then,  too,  this  coercive  power 
was  questioned  on  certain  points  during  a  part  of  this 
period,  that  is,  from  1789  to  1865,  and  from  that  latter 
date  it  might  be  said  that  the  coercive  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government  is  unquestioned. . 

This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  by  certain  ideas  of 
growth  .  as  being  the  objects  to  be  sought  back  of  the 
events  themselves.  The  events  must  be  studied,  must 
be  understood  in,  at  least,  their  important  details  in 
order  to  see  if  these  different  phases  of  growth  are  mov- 
ing on  or  if  for  a  time  they  seem  to  be  stationary  or  retro- 
grading. The  object  of  the  study  of  history  is  not  to 
make  the  pupil  able  to  repeat  events  chronologically ,•  nor 
is  it  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  all  the  particulars  of 
the  important  crises — not  these  in  themselves,  but  it  is 
to  make  the  boy  and  girl  conscious  of  the  great  trends 
in  American  governmental  life;  to  make  them  able  to 
look  upon  our  present  institutions  more  intelligently  and 
be  able  •  to  see  defects  in  them  and  have  the  courage  to 
help  overcome  them.  In  short.  United  States  History  is 
one  means  to  be  used  to  make  the  pupils  good  citizens  be- 
cause it  should  help  them  to  become  more  perfectlj'- 
rounded  men  and  women. 


.  EDUCATIONAL  BEARING  OF  FEELING. 


As  well  as   understanding   the  child's  intellect,   the 
teacher  should  know  just  as  thoroughly  the  emotional 
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and  volitional  nature.  The  feeling  which  we  call  interest 
is  the  basis  of  attention,  and  attention  is  requisite  to 
any  degree  of  self-active  intellectual  activity.  The 
problems  of  how  to  arouse  this  interest,  to  keep  it  up, 
to  give  the  child  hi$>  springs  to  action,  to  make  his  eon- 
formrty  to  insight  a  cheerful  one,  are  questions  only  to 
be  satisfied  by  an  investigation  of  feeling. 

Some  of  the  things  which  a  knowledge  of  feeling  will 
help  the  teacher  to  determine  are:  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  school-  property  (school  ground,  house,  decora- 
tions, seating,  lighting,  ventilation,  etc.),  should  be 
such  that  it  will  divide  the  child's  energy  between  the 
sensuous  discomfort  and  his  intellectual  activity,  while 
it  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  cultivating  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful.  Too  long  school  terms,  day 
sessions,  and  too  long  time  between  rests,  violate  the 
child's  tendency  to  rhythm  and  cause  feelings  of  excess 
of  activity,  which  not  only  destroy  his  interest  in  his 
school  work  but  give  him  a  feeling  of  revulsion  for  it. 
All  branches  that  appeal  to  the  child  through  his  sensu- 
ous pleasures  should  come  early  in  his  course  of  study. 
The  work  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  call  for  the  high- 
est degree  of  energy,  yet  not  be  so  difficult  that  the  child 
cannot  master  it.  Those  branches  or  those  phases  of 
branches  which  call  forth  intellectual  activity  almost 
wholly,  and  appeal  very  slightly  to  the  feelings,  should 
be  taken  late  in  the  course. .  The  daily  program  should 
be  permanent,  and  should  be  arranged  so  those  subjects 
which  require  the  greatest  mental  work  should  come  at 
a  time  in  the  day  when  the  child's  intellectual  aptivity  is 
greatest.  Such  feelings  as  anger,  distrust,  discourage- 
ment should  find  no  place  in  the  school.     The  teacher, 

• 

by  a  knowledge  of  feeling,  should  be  able  to  arouse  the 
opposite.  K.  M. 
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LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


**LoQk  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


HOW  ONE  TEACHER  READ. 


A  previous  article,  **Can  You  'Read/'  suggested  that 
a  true  teacher  should  not  read  for  herself  alone  but  for 
her  pupils,  too.  The  following  illustrates  the  idea  by 
showing  how  one  teacher  read  and  afterward  shared 
*'The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  with  her  pupils.  She 
taught  a  grammar  grade.  Her  purpose  was  to  give  her 
pupils  pleasure  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  poem  that 
when  they  heard  or  read  references  to  Lowell's  **Sir 
Launfal,"  it  would  not  be  meaningless  to  them.  Some 
who  heard  her  remembered  it  always  though  they  never 
read  the  poem.  •  Some  read  it  who  would  not  have  done 
so  but  for  the  interest  in  it  which  she  awakened.  S?)me 
who  would  have  read  it  any  way  read  it  with  a  clearer 
understanding  and  increased  pleasure.  Her  * 'Lowell'* 
was  on  her  desk,  for  the  story  had  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  passages  marked  so  that  reading  them 
added  to  the  telling  of  the  story.  Do  you  wonder  that  a 
number  of  pupils  afterward  borrowed  her  book. 

"This  is  excellent  work,"  said  the  teacher,  looking- 
over  the  papers,  **so  excellent  that  instead  of  the  regular 
recitation  I  will  tell  you  something  I  read  during  vaca- 
tion." 

There  was  soft  sound  of  approval  and  a  settling  into 
attentive  attitudes  and  the  teacher  told 

"THE  VISION  OF  SIR  IvAUNFAL,." 

**Thec0.is  a  tradition  that  the  cup  out  of  which  Christ 
drank  atxhe  last  supper  was  given  to  Joseph  of  Arama- 
thea  and  that  he  brought  it  to  England.     It  was  handed 
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down  to  his  descendants  as  a  precious  heirloom.  Evach 
heir  to  it  must  be  chaste  in  thought,  word  and  deed;  one 
violated  this  condition  and  the  cup,  which  is  called  the 
Holy  Grail, disappeared.  The  knights  of  King*  Arthur's 
court  used  to  search  for  it.  Sir  Launfal  was  a  young 
knight  who  vowed  he  would  *seek  in  all  climes  for  the 
Holy  Grail.' 
It  was  June  when 


when 


It  is 


"Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

And  climbs  to  a  soul  ing-rass  and  flowers;'' 

"There's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 


"the  high  tide  of  the  year. 

*The  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  o'er  fills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes  but  we  can't  help  knowing 

That  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  grass  is  growing." 

Sir  Launfal  remembered  his  vow  and  said: 

"My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail, 

For  to-morrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 

In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spread 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head 

Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep; 

Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep. 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  vision  true, 

Kre  day  create  the  world  anew.' 

A  vision  did  come.  Sir  Launfal  dreamed  that  he  saw 
his  castle  'dull  and  gray,  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North 
Countree.'  Its  gates  never  opened  except  to  lords  and 
ladies.  It  stood  *like  an  outpost  of  the  winter'  and  sum- 
mer besieged  it  on  every  side'  but  'she  could  not  scale 
its  chilly  wall.'  He  saw  himself  on  his  charger  in  'his 
golden  mail  so  bright'  that  it  'made  morn  through  the 
darksome  night'  as  he  sprang  through  the  dark  arch. 
Outside  the  gate  a  leper  crouched  and  begged  and 
moaned,  and 
3 
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**A  loathing-  over  SirLaunfal  came, 
The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul, 
For  this  man    *    ♦    * 
Seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  m.orn, 
So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn*' 

and  rode  on.  *The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the 
dust'  but  turned  from  it  saying*: 

"Better  to  me  is  the  poor  man's  crust, 

Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor 

Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  the  door,*' 

because  one** who  gives  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,'  gives 
but  'worthless  gold';  the  gift  which  the  hands  can  hold 
is  not  true  alms;  But  one  who  gives  for  Christ's  sake, 
through  love  and  sympathy,  though  it  is  but  a  slender 
mite  it  is  so  large  that 

**The  hands  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eag-er  palms.' 

Suddenly  in  Sir  Launfal's  dream  it  seemed  no  longer 
June,  but  winter  time  and 

"Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak, 

From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old. 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere. 

The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  him  a  roof, 

'Neath  which  he  could  house  him  winter  proof. 

The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak 

For  the  weaver  Winter  his  shroud  had  spun. 

Within  the  hall  were  song  and  laughter. 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  grow  red  and  jolly. 

But  the  wind  without  w4s  eager  and  sharp, 

Of  Sir  L/aunfal's  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp 

And  rattles  and  wrings  its  icy  strings." 

Sir  Launfal  had  sought  for  the  Holy  Grail  the  whole 
world  over  and  sought  in  vain.  Now  he  had  returned, 
old  and  poor,  to  find  the  gate  that  opened  only  to  lords 
and  ladies  closed  against  him,  for  another  heir  had  taken 
possession  of  the  castle.  Though  it  was  Christmas  time 
he  was  sent  away  into  the  darkness  and  cold. 

"Sir  Launfal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate, 

For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate; 

An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 

He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy  Grail. 

I/ittle  he  wrecked  of  his  earldom's  loss; 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross. 
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But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sig^  he  wore 

The  badgfe  of  the  suffering-  and  the  poor. 
»        *        *        «        «        *        «■*        * 

He  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all  night, 

The  great  hall-fire  so  cheery  and  bold; 

Sir  Launf  al's  raiment  thin  and  spare 

Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbed  air, 

For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas  time; 

So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime." 

As  he  mused  lie  was  roused  by  a  voice  saying*: 

"For  Christ's  sweet  sake  I  beg  an  alms,*' 

and  there  cowering-  beside  him  was  the  leper,  a  lank, 
g^rewsome  thing* 

"In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease." 

Sir   Launf al  did   not  shrink   from   him  this  time  bu  t 
kindly  said : 

"I  behold  in  thee 

An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree. 
******** 

Behold,  through  him  I  give  to  thee! 

Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 

And  looked  at  Sir  Launful  and  straightway  he 

Remembered  in  what  haughtier  guise" 

w^hen  he  was  rich  and  young  he  had  flung  gold  to  the 
leper  as  he  rode  from  his  gate.  His  heart  was  filled 
with  regret  and  to  atone  for  the  past 

"He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust 
He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink." 

Suddenly 

"A  light  shone  about  the  place; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified," 

and  it  was  Christ  himself  and  he  said  to  Sir  Launf  al, 

"In  many  climes  without  avail 
Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail; 
Behold,  it  is  here — this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 
This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 
This  water  his  blood  who  died  on  the  tree; 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed. 
In  what  so  we  share  with  another's  need; 
Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
.    Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  me." 
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Then  Sir  Launf al  awoke  and  found  himself  young  and 
strong,  lying  on  his  bed  of  rushes.  He  thought  of  his 
wonderful  dream  and  said:  'I'll  hang  my  armor  on  the 
wall  for  the  spider's  banquet  hall,  for  I  have  found  the 
Holy  Grail  here  in  my  castle.'  He  saw  that  one  who 
was  kind  to  the  poor  and  needy  had  really  found  the  cup 
so 

**The  castle  gates  stand  open  now 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall 

As  the  hang-  bird  is  to  the  elm  tree  bough. 

The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  I^aunf  aPs  land 

Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command 

And  there's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 

But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he/  " 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON, 


Animals. — Sides  are  chosen  whose  members  stand 
closely  grouped  by  their  respective  leaders,  X  and  Y. 
X  calls  out  an  animal  whose  name  begins  with  A.,  and 
counts  ten.  If  Y  can  respond  with  another  before  X 
has  finished  counting  ten,  he  does  so  and  begins  count- 
ing, and  X  has  to  name  an  animal  in  A.  This  is  re- 
peated until  no  more  names  in  A  are  forthcoming,  when 
another  letter  is  taken.  If  Y  cannot  give  a  name  before 
the  ten  counts  have  expired,  X  chooses  one  of  Y's  fol- 
lowers, and  vice  versa.  When  one  side  confess  their  ina- 
bility to  name  any  more  animals,  their  opponents  are  en- 
titled to  choose  as  many  members  of  that  side  as  they 
can  give  new  names  beginning  with  the  given  letter. 
The  only  duty  of  the  other  players  is  to  suggest  new 
names  for  their  respective  captains. 

Don't  look  for  the  flaws  as  you  g-o  throug"h  life; 

And  even  when  you  find  them 
It  is  wise  and  kind  to  be  somewhat  blind 

And  look  for  virtue  behind  them. 
For  the  cloudiest  night  has  a  hint  of  light 

Somewhere  in  its  shadows  hiding; 
It  is  better  far  to  hunt  for  a  star 

Than  the  spots  on  the  sun  abiding. — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 
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THE  PATRIARCH'S  BI^l^SSING. 


Omar,  the  Good,  his  sons  called  to  his  side 
His  blessing*  to  bestow  before  he  died. 
His  life  was  ebbing*  fast.     "Tell  me,**  he  said, 
"Ere  I  g"o  hence  to  rest  among-  the  dead, 
What  you  have  done  the  love  of  God  to  win 
And  honor  bring-  to  your  own  race  and  kin.*' 

First  Naaman  spake:  "I,  conquering*  hosts  have  led, 

And  king's  before  their  fearless  ranks  have  fle4« 

A  mig-hty  empire,  by  my  power  overthrown, 

I  proudly  claim  and  proudly  rule  alone; 

The  fairest  lands  that  stretch  from  sea  to  sea 

Attest  my  power  and  tribute  bring-  to  me. 

And  millions  bow  and  tremble  at  my  nod, 

And  me  obey  cis  if  I  were  a  god.** 

Then  Heber  said:  "Possessions  great  are  mine, 
Vast  fields  of  grain  and  houses  stored  with  wine. 
Rich  marble  quarries — richer  ne'er  were  known — 
And  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  all  my  own. 
My  freighted  ships  are  found  on  every  sea 
Where'er  the  white-winged  birds  of  commerce  be. 
And  many  slaves  in  woodland,  mine  and  field 
To  me  their  labor  and  its  products  yield. 
Not  one  in  any  realm  beneath  the  sky 
Can  claim  such  stores  of  hoarded  wealth  as  I." 

Then  Jabez  spake:  "No  spot  of  land  I  own. 

No  ships  are  mine,  nor  conquering  hosts,  nor  throne. 

Among  the  lowly  of  my  fellowmen 

My  life  obscure  and  humble  work  have  been; 

I've  tried  to  use  the  talents  to  me  given 

That  I  might  win  the  approving  smile  of  heaven. 

I've  sought  misguided  errors  to  displace 

That  truth  with  wisdom  might  endow  the  race. 

That  wrong  might  die,  that  poverty  might  cease 

And  love  and  right  begin  their  reign  of  peace 

And  it  prolong,  until  beneath  the  sun 

There  shall  be  found  no  fettered  slave — not  one." 

The  dying  patriarch  upraised  his  head, 
And,  with  a  pitying  look  of  sadness  said: 
■*'Naaman  and  Heb*»r,  you  have  wealth  and  power. 
The  weak  and  strong  before  you  cringe  and  cower; 
By  iron  will  and  rule,  by  unjust  ban 
You  force  obedience  from  your  fellowman; 
Not  one  soul-lifting  blessing  for  the  race 
In  all  your  proud  achievenents  can  I  trace. 
Bo  thou,  my  sons,  like  Jabez,  whom  I  bless, 
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Work  for  man's  freedom,  peace  and  happiness, 
And  teach  and  practice,  for  the  people's  good, 
The  rule  of  universal  brotherhood. 
Raise  thou  the  fallen  from  the  slough  and  clod. 
And  strive  to  gain  the  love  of  man  and  God; 
So  thou  shalt  win  my  blessing  from  the  skies 


In  the  approval  of  the  Great  AUwise. 


—  Caleb  Dunn. 


JOHN'S  SISTER. 


What!  no  elder  sister? 

I  wouldn't  be  you! 
Who  buttons  your  jacket? 

Who  ties  up  your  shoes? 

Who  gives  you  a  boost 
When  you  climb  a  tree? 

Who  bathes  your  bumps, 
As  kind  as  can  be? 

Who  guided  your  oar 

The  first  time  you  paddled? 
Who  blows  your  birds*  eggs, 

ij'en  when  they're  addled? 

Who  sets  your  moths, 
Your  butterflies,  too? 

Who  mops  up  the  floor 
When  you  spill  the  glue? 


Who  makes  you  taffy? 

(I  tell  you  it's  fine!) 
Who  bates  your  hook. 

Untangles  your  line? 

Who  takes  out  your  splinters , 

All  in  a  minute? 
Who  tells  you  stories. 

And  sings  like  a  linnet? 

No  sister!  I  pity  you. 

Truly  I  do. 
And  oh!  for  a  whole  farm 

I  wouldn't  be  you. 

— Youths^  Companion^ 


THE  BIRD'S  LESSON. 


BY  I^IZZIB  WII^W,  TORONTO. 


A  birdie  was  teaching  her  young  ones  to  fl^ 

From  their  nest  in  a  tree  to  the  ground; 
She  coaxed  them,  and  said  to  them,  "Now,  my  dears,  try!'^ 

Then  she  scolded  them  soundly  all  round. 

"Just  see  how  I  do  it;  I'll  show  you  the  way; 
You  must  try  then  to  do  just  the  same. 
Eh!  what's  that  I  hear — you're  afraid,  do  you  say. 
That  you'll  fall,  break  your  legs  and  be  lame? 

"Such  nonsense  you're  talking,  you  foolish  young  things  I 
Come,  begin  right  away  now  and  try. 
How,  under  the  sun,  if  you  don't  use  your  wings, 
Will  you  ever  be  able  to  fly?" 

First  one  little  birdie,  more  brave  than  the  rest. 
Shook  its  wings  and  flew  down  from  the  tree; 

Soon  others  came  fluttering  out  of  the  nest, 
And  their  mother  was  pleased  as  could  be. 
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She  said,  "My  dear  birdlings,  remember  to  try, 

When  yoii*re  asked  to  do  difficult  things; 
There  ne'er  was  a  bird  yet  that  soared  to  the  sky 

When  it  first  commenced  using  its  wings."        — Ed.  Journal, 


EDITORIAL. 

Thb  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 

When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

Books  to  be  examined  upon  for  the  months  to  come. — July,The  Auto- 
crat; August,  September  and  October,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  February,  March  and  April,  Orations  of 
Webster  and  Burke — one  of  the  books  selected  for  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle  next  year. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  decided  that  women  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  in  all  our  courts.  This  is  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  law  that  could  not  have  been  secured  a  few  years  ago.  The  con- 
stitution reads:  "Every  person  of  good  moral  character, being  a  voter, 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  practice  law  in  all  courts  of  justice." 

Exemption  Licenses. — There  is  still  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
law  affecting  exemption  licenses:  It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
tbat  the  present  law  does  not  affect  in  any  way  exemption  licenses  al- 
ready .secured.  A  license  secured  under  the  two-year  arrangement  is 
jnst  as  valid  as  the  one  secured  under  the  three-year  provision.  Any 
one  having  taught  six  years  and  having  secured  a  two-years*  license 
prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  new  law  is  "all  right". 

Is  IT  CAREi<ESSNESS? — A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  letter  enclosing 
$1.25,  the  club  price  of  the  Schooi.  Journai,.  The  letter  was  not  dated 
and  the  postmark  was  so  indistinct  that  it  could  not  be  deciphered. 
There  was  a  signature,  but  where  among  our  manv  names  to  look  for 
the  one  given  was  a  puzzle.  We  will  try  and  solve  the  puzzle  and  it 
may  be  the  proper  person  will  receive  credit.  But ,  teachers,  in  writing 
letters,  remember  that  date  and  signature  are  essential  parts  of  a  letter 
and  that  their  absence  besides  causing  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing, reflect  upon  the  personal  habits  of  the  writer. 

We  frequently  receive  P.  O.  money  orders,  also,  with  no  name  to  in- 
dicate the  sender.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  consult  the  postmaster 
cither  at  our  office  or  at  the  office  of  the  sender.  Is  thoughtlessness  in 
these  particulars  always  excusable? 
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In  the  March  Journai,  a  prize  offer  was  made  to  all  subscribers  for 
the  best  essay,  not  exceeding  1000  words,  on  the  subject,  "The  Advan- 
tages to  be  Derived  from  Having  American  Literature  Read  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  United  States."  About  twenty  essays  were  re- 
ceived. These  were  examined  by  a  committee  of  three  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Lois  Hufford,  of  Indianapolis  High  School,  L.  H.  Jones,  superin- 
tendent of  Indianapolis  schools  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bell.  While  there 
were  several  deserving  great  credit,  both  in  style  and  thought,  the 
committee  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the  essay  offered  by 
Irving  King,  of  Chester,  Ind.,  deserved  first  place.  This  essay  is 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Journal.  The  prize  consists  of  a  complete 
set  of  the  "Riverside  Literature  Series"  containing  complete  master- 
pieces of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Scott,  etc., 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  the  devoted  and  life-long  friend  of  the  col- 
ored man  and  the  Indian,  was  called  to  become  a  citizen  of  that  country 
that  knows  no  distinction  in  race  or  color.  May  11.    We  note  here  his 
departure  from   the  great   army  of  earnest,   devoted  teachers.      He 
served  with  distinction  during  the  civil  war,  and  at  its  close  was  em- 
ployed by  the  President  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau.     He  found  his  best  work  in  founding  and  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.     He  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  training  the  hands  of  the  negro  and  Indian  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  in  connection  with  a  course  of  mental  training,  but  the  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  former.     Hampton  Institute  has  probably  achieved 
greater  success,   because  of  this  plan,  than  any  other  institution  of 
similar  aim  in  this  country.     We  hope  the  mantle  of  Gen.  Armstrong 
may  drop  upon  worthy  shoulders,  and  that  the  institution  he  loved  and 
worked  for  may  retain  its  proud  position. 


THE  REFUNDING  LAW. 


The  law  known  as  the  "Refunding  Law,"  which  will  be  found  on 
page  233  of  the  School  Laws  of  1893,  will  soon  require  attention.  The 
surplus  of  the  State  Tuition  revenue  in  excess  of  $100  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  County  Treasurer  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The 
amount  to  be  turned  over  to  the  County  Treasurer  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  per  capita,  as  found  in  the  State  Superinten- 
dent's apportionment  sheets,  by  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in 
the  corporation.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  a  school  corporation  has  lOO 
children  enumerated.  The  per  capita  for  June  is  $1.75.  This  would 
give  the  corporation  $175,  for  the  June  receipt.  Suppose  the  per 
capita  for  the  January  apportionment  is  $1.80.  This  would  give  the 
corporation  $180  for  the  January  receipts  from  the  State,  or  a  total  for 
the  school  year  of  1893-94  of  $355.  If  the  expenditure  for  teaching  equal 
or  come  within  $100  of  this,  the  corporation  has  nothing  to  refund;  but 
if  the  expenditure  for  teaching  had  been  only  $200,  the  corporation 
would  have  $55  to  refund.      The  local  tuition  and  Congiessional  school 
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fund  interest,  liquor  licenses,  etc.,  are  not  aflected  by  this  law.      Noth- 
ing but  the  tuition  revenue  received  from  the  State  is  to  be  considered. 


TROUBLE  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL,  SCHOOL. 


The  JouRNAi*  regrets  exceedingly  that  it  must  note  serious  trouble 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  trouble  that  may  affect  the  usefulness  of 
the  school  in  years  to  come. 

The  trouble  is  as  follows:  Last  fall  it  was  "rumored"  that  Prof. 
Tompkins  was  in  the  habit  of  making  unfavorable  and  unkind 
criticisms  in  regard  to  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  work 
and  management  of  the  school  When  this  rumor  came  to  Prof. 
Tompkins,  he  demanded  an  investigation,  saying  that  if  the  reports 
were  true  he  ought  not  to  be  in  the  faculty.  The  trustees  heard  the 
case  and  decided  that  while  he  had  possibly  been  indiscreet,  he  had  not 
erred  intentionally.     The  matter  was  thus  dropped. 

About  June  1st,  the  trustees  notified  Prof.  Tompkins  that  he  would 
not  be  re-elected  for  another  year.  A  few  days  later  when  the  stu- 
dents learned  this  fact  there  was  a  general  uprising.  The  morning 
after  the  fact  was  made  public,  when  Prof.  Tompkins  came  into  the 
chapel,  he  was  roundly  cheered  and  when  the  President  undertook  to 
remonstrate  he  was  hissed.  At  every  one  of  Prof.  Tompkins's  recitations 
during  the  day  he  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  The  students  held  an 
indignation  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the 
removal  of  Prof.  Tompkins. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Board  was  called  and  the  students  through  a 
committee  asked  for  a  hearing.  The  committee  was  refused  a  hearing 
until  after  a  resolution  summarily  dismissing  Prof.  Tompkins  had  been 
passed.  After  this  action  the  students  were  admitted  as  "individuals" 
and  not  as  a  committee,  the  Board  taking  the  ground  that  the  students 
should  have  no  voice  in  such  matters. 

The  Board  in  its  statement  to  the  public  says  that  Prof.  Tompkins 
after  the  investigation  last  fall, did  not  stop  his  unfavorable  criticisms 
and  that  his  conduct  after  his  notification  of  dismissal,  warranted  the 
summary  action  taken. 

Prof.  Tompkins  denies  in  unqualified  terms  the  charges  made  against 
him  and  insists  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  uprising 
of  the  students.  The  students  fully  corroborate  Prof.  Tompkins's 
statements  and  say  that  they  acted  on  their  own  motion  and  against  his 
advice. 

The  students  apxwinted  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  formulate  resolu- 
tions and  direct  further  action.  At  a  later  mass  meeting  where  it  is 
claimed  nine  hundred  students  were  present,  a  series  of  resolutions  con- 
demnatory of  the  action  of  the  trustees  and  insisting  that  they,  the 
students,  having  the  greatest  interest  in  the  school,  have  a  right  to  be 
heard,  was  passed  with  but  one  vote  in  the  negative.  The  students 
claim  that  the  trustees  took  action,  having  heard  but  one  side  of  the 
case  and  that  in  so  doing  they  have  done  a  great  wrong  to  Prof.  Tomp- 
kins and  a  greater  wrong  to  the  school.     They  are  also  disposed  to  hold 
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the  president  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Board  claiming  that  it 
acted  solely  on  the  president's  recommendations.  The  above  is  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  facts  as  the  Journal  understands  them.  It  is 
proper  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  composed  of 
honorable  men  who  would  not  intentionally  do  a  wrong  act.  It  is  also 
proper  to  say  that  the  students  of  the  Normal  School  are  for  the 
most  part,  people  of  mature  years  and  mature  judgment  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  obey  cheerfully  all  properly  constituted  authority  and  that 
only  a  great  provocation  could  impel  them  to  combine  in  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  trustees.  While  individuals  may  have  said  and  don^ 
rash  and  improper  things,  the  public  will  be  slow  to  believe  that 
nearly  a  thousand  high-minded,  conscientious,  orderly  young  men  and. 
women  could  be  induced  to  take  the  course  they  have  unless  they  thor- 
oughly believed  a  great  wrong  had  been  done. 

It  is  proper  further  to  say  that  the  Board  itself  concedes  Prof.  Tomp- 
kins's ability  and  effectiveness  as  a  teacher.  It  simply  charges  him 
with  inability  to  work  in  harmony' with  the  constituted  authority  of  the 
school.  The  Journai*  expresses  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  who 
have  had  best  opportunities  for  hearing  all  the  facts  involved,  when  it 
says  that  the  trustees  were  not  justified  in  their  severe  and  summary 
action,  without  at  least  hearing  what  Prof.  Tompkins  had  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  charges  against  him.  That  the  students,  who  are  more- 
vitally  interested  than  any  other  class  of  people,  have  a  right,  in  com- 
mon with  other  citizens,  to  be  heard  touching  matters  affecting  them- 
selves and  the  schools,  will  not  be  denied  by  many. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR    TEACHERS  AT  THE    WORLD'S  FAIR^ 


To  the  Ttachers  of  Indiana: 

At  its  last  annual  meeting  the  State  Teachers'  Association  instructeil 
the  executive  committee  to  establish  headquarters  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  entertainment  of  Indiana  teachers  at  Chicago  during  tHe 
World's  Fair  (July  19-28.)  Pursuant  to  this  action  of  the  association , 
the  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  The  general  headquarters  for  the  State  during  the  exposition  will 
be  the  Indiana  Building,  where  meetings  can  be  held  and  where  a  post- 
office  will  be  established. 

2.  The  association  headquarters. during  the  educational  convention 
will  be  "Hotel  Grace,"  corner  of  Clark  and  Jackson  streets,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  new  Art  Building,  where  the  N.  E.  A.  w^ill  hold. 
its  sessions. 

3.  The  very  generous  offer  of  A.  G.  Lane,  superintendent  of  tHe 
Chicago  schools,  and  his  assistants  to  provide  satisfactory  accommoda.- 
tions  for  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  reasonable  rates,  merits  our  heart- 
iest endorsement,  and  Indiana  teachers  are  urged  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  excellent  plan  to  secure  suitable  quarters  and  entertainment. 

4.  For  those  who  wish  to  be  near  the  fair,  and  in  a  desirable  suburb- 
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an  district,  we  recommend  "Hotel  Endeavor,"  "Epworth  Lreague  Ho- 
tel'* and  "South  Shore  Hotel"  as  reliable  institutions. 
Vincennes,  Ind.  A.  E.  Humke, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  I.  S.  T.  A. 


To  the  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  living  in  Chi- 
cago and  vicinity  have  org-anized  themselves  into  a  Reception  Commit 
tee,  and  cordially  invite  all  members  of  the  association  to  visit  Chicago- 
in  July,  1893,  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  the  World's  Educa- 
tional Congress.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  desires  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publishing  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  World's  Educational  Congress.  The 
resident  members  of  the  Association,  therefore,  propose  to  secure  suit- 
able boarding  places  for  all  teachers  who  will  become  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  for  the  year  1893,  paying  the  mem- 
bership fee  of  $2.00,  which  will  also  entitle  them  to  participate  in  the 
World's  Educational  Congress  and  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  It  will 
be  unwise  to  come  to  Chicago  without  previously  making  arrangements 
for  entertainment.  The  price  for  entertainment  will  vary  from  $1.50  a 
day  in  private  houses  to  |2,  $2.50  and  $3  a  day  in  boarding  houses  and 
small  hotels. 

Teachers  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  will  remit 
the  sum  of  $2,  which  is  the  membership  fee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  1893,  with  the  name,  postoffice  address  and  a  statement 
of  the  time  when  they  will  visit  Chicago,  and  the  amount  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  per  day  for  entertainment,  to  J.  M.  Greenwood,  treasurer  of 
the  National  Eklucational  Association,  Room  72,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  IlL 

Ai^BBRT  G.  Lane, 
President  National  Educational  Association. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  MAY. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabi«e. — 1.  What  parallel  does, 
he  draw  between  homicide  and  verbicide?  What  does  he  mean  by  the 
latter? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  the  advice  to  secure  recogiiition  for  solid 
qualities  before  risking  the  exercise  of  wit? 

3.  What  lesson  does  Dr.  Holmes  draw  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
one's  powers  from  the  law  of  complementary  colors? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  which  Old  Age  says  he  receives  from  people 
when  he  first  makes  their  acquaintance. 

5.  **We  carry  happiness  into  our  condition,  must  not  expect  to  find  it 
there."    What  does  the  above  mean? 

6.  What  do  you  think  Dr.  Holmes  meant  by  the  statement,  "Beware 
of  making  your  moral  staple  consist  of  negative  virtues." 
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7.  What  do  you  think  the  author  meant  by  the  statement  that 
^*Facts  always  yield  the  place  of  honor  to  thoug-hts  about  facts." 

8.  What  difference  would  you  make  between  a  mistake  happening^ 
as  a  clerical  error  and  a  mistake  that  is  clearly  an  habitual  vulgrarisxn 
of  speech? 

9.  State  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  some  pedagfogical  les- 
son you  have  obtained  from  the  reading"  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

10.  Make  a  quotation  and  justify  your  selection  by  a  statement  of 
its  value.  (Applicant  to  asnwtr  any  six,) 

Physiology.— 1.    What  do  you  know  of  the  amoeba? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  cell  to  the  body? 

3.  Describe  the  shoulder  girdle?     Of  what  use  is  it? 

4.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  joined  to  each  other? 

5.  How.  does  the  blood  of  the  frog  differ  from  that  of  man? 

6.  Describe  the  action  of  the  valves  of  the  veins. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  assimilation? 

8.  Of  what  does  the  respiratory  apparatus  consist,  and  how  does  it 
perform  its  work? 

9.  What  is  the  function  of  the  kidneys? 
10.     Describe  the  cerebrum? 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  What  effect  upon  negro  slavery  had  the  passag-e 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787?  The  Mexican  War?  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision? 

2.  For  what  was  each  of  the  following  persons  noted:  JohnEricsson? 
Wm.  H.  Seward?  Roscoe  Conkling?  J.  Fenimore  Cooper?  Robert 
Morris? 

3.  (a)  Discuss  briefly  the  principal  events  of  Jackson*s  adminis- 
tration. 

(b)    Discuss  briefly  the  character  of  Jackson. 

4.  Name  the  great  national  parties  that  have  been  organized  since 
1776  and  state  briefly  the  distinctive  principles  of  each. 

5.  State  somewhat  fully  the  manner  of  electing  a  President. 
Arithmetic. — 1.     By  means  of  a  problem  and  a  drawing  develop  the 

rule  for  finding  the  contents  of  a  rectangular  solid. 

2.  Three-fourths  of  A*s  age  equals  four-sevenths  of  B's  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  ages  is  10  years.  What  is  the  age  of  each?  Give  full 
analysis. 

3.  B  sold  tea  for  137 f^  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  thereby  gaining  50  cents 
on  a  pound.     What  was  the  cost  per  pound? 

4.  Last  year  my  expenses  which  were  80%  of  my  last  year's  income^ 
equalled  96%  of  my  expenses  this  year,  and  income  equalled  75%  of  this 
year's  income;  last  year  I  saved  $180.     How  much  do  I  save  this  year? 

5.  What  per  cent,  must  be  assessed  upon  $1,500,000  to  produce  29,4O0 
after  paying  2%  for  collection. 

6.  What  will  it  cost  to  paint  an  octagonal  church  spire  whose  sla,nt 
height  is  80  feet  and  the  sides  of  whose  base  are  8  feet,  at  5}^  cents  per 
square  foot? 
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7.  What  is  due  July  16,  1875,  on  a  note  for  $540  at  6  per  cent,  dated 
Sept.  10, 1872,  and  bearing  the  following  indorsements:  Jan.  22,  1873, 
$120;  March  1,  1874,  $25;  Oct.  22,  1874,  $125. 

8.  Ezplain  the  difference  between  tro  y  weight,  avoirdupois  weight 
and  apothecaries*  weight  and  show  how  avoirdupois  ounces  may  be 
converted  into  ounces  troy  and  apothecaries*. 

SciENCK  OF  Education. — 1.  Show  in  a  course  of  reasoning  whether 
more  time  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  oral  reading  or  the  silent  mas- 
tery of  the  printed  matter  in  the  common  school. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  individual  must  develop  through  the 
same  stages  as  does  the  race  in  its  progress.  What  application  can  be 
made  of  this  fact,  if  true,  in  school  education? 

3.  Show  by  discussion  that  punishment  for  offenses  should  usually 
be  chiefly  corrective  and  given  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  offender.  In 
what  cases  should  the  punishment  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  innocent? 

5.  Illustrate  how  the  study  of  U.  S.  History  can  be  made  something 
more  than  the  memorizing  of  the  story  of  our  nation's  progress. 

Reading. — "And  Ezra  opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people 
*  *  *  and  when  he  opened  it  all  the  people  stood  up.  »  *  *  Sq 
they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense, 
and  caused  [the  people]  to  understand  the  reading. — Nehemiah  8:5. 

1.  What  points  are  applicable  to  the  modern  teacher  in  the  above 
extract?  10. 

2.  To  what  extent  and  for  what  reason  would  you  have  pupils  com- 
mit and  recite  the  "definition  words"  of  the  reading  lesson?  20. 

3.  Does  the  much  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  really  take  the  place  of  the  old  style  declamation? 
Justify  your  answer.  20. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  in  reading?  Define  the  different 
kinds  and  write  sentences  in  illustration  of  each  kind.  20. 

5.  What  proportion  of  the  reading  recitation  period  should  be  occu- 
pied by  the  teacher  in  reading  to  the  pupils?  20. 

6.  At  what  stages  of  the  recitation  may  concert  reading  be  given  to 
advantage?  20 

Engush  Grammar. — 1.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  a 
complex  and  compound  sentence? 

2.  Show  by  expanding  them  that  the  following  are  compound  in 
thought: 

(a)  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  are  buying  real  estate. 

(b)  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  are  buying  and  selling  real  estate. 

3.  Show  that  the  following  are  simple  sentences  with  a  compound 
element: 

(a)    A  black  and  white  horse  was  sold. 

(h)    4  is  equal  to  2+2. 

4.  Write  original  sentences  illustrating  all  substantive  uses  of  the 
clause.    Designate. 

5«  "If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
*ucn."    Explain  the  use  of  the  first  clause. 
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6.  In  which  g^adedo  you  think  the  study  of  formal  or  technical 
grammar  should  begin?    Give  your  reasons. 

7.  Analyze:  **Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease." 

8.  Write  a  letter  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  words  in  which  you 
decline  to  accept  a  position  to  teach  in  a  grade  school. 

Geography. — 1.  How  much  of  the  study  of  geography  should  be 
^memory  work? 

2.  Describe,  the  three  methods  (Mercator's,  Bonne's,  and  Polyconic) 
of  representing  the  earth's  surface  on  a  map. 

3.  What  influence  do  the  physical  features  of  a  country  exert  upon 
its  political  geography? 

4.  How  would  the  climate  and  products  of  the  country  affected, 
by  it  be  changed  if  the  Gulf  Stream  should  become  a  cold  body  of 
water? 

5.  What  features  of  **home  geography"  should  be  taught  before 
l)eginning  the  study  of  other  countries? 

6.  What  conditions  have  contributed  to  make  of  the  E^nglish  a, 
^re^t  sea-faring  people? 

7.  How  much  of  history  belongs  properly  with  the  study  of 
geography? 

8.  What  features  of  the  country  would  you  make  prominent  in  the 
study  and  discussion  of  Russia? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Physioi«ogy. — 1.  AmcBba  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  animals  which 
are  microscopically  minute,  and  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  water. 
They  consist  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  unlimited  by  any  envelop,  con- 
taining granules,  and  usually  a  clear  rounded  firmer  body,  the  nucleus, 
with  a  still  denser  speck  in  its  interior,  the  nucleolus.  This  mass  of 
protoplasm  moves  about  by  throwing  out  temporary  processes  in 
different  directions  and  changing  its  form  by  virtue  of  its  contractility. 

2.  The  cell  is  the  anatomical  unit  of  the  body. 

3.  The  shoulder  girdle  is  the  combined  structure  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  outer  ends  of  the  clavicle 
and  scapula.  Its  use  is  to  give  firmness  to  the  parts  and  to  afford  a. 
firm  basis  of  attachment  for  the  arm. 

5.  The  red  corpuscles  of  a  frog  differ  from  those  of  a  man,  in  being- 
much  larger  and  in  having  a  nucleus. 

8.  The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  passages 
traversed  by  the  air,  which  terminate  in  two  very  complex  sacs,  pro 
jecting  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  (See  page  162,  Adv. 
Phys).  It  performs  its  work  by  bringing  the  blood  as  close  to  the  air 
as7 possible.  In  the  air  vesicle  the  blood  is  separated  from  the  air  only 
by  exceedingly  thin  membranes  which  allow  the  very  ready  passage  of 
<:arbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  and  the  vapor  of  water. 

History.—  1.  The  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  brought  into 
force  the  law  that,  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  "There  shall  be  neither 
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slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than 
in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly  convicted." 

The  Mexican  War  increased  the  intensity  of  the  slavery  controversy 
which  was  already  pending-.  The  popular  hatred  of  slavery  was 
increased,  and  the  conviction  that  the  powers  and  influence  of  the 
Government  were  wielded  for  its  benefit  became  more  general. 

The  Dred  Scott  Decision  awakened  among-  the  people  an  intense 
abhorrence,  not  merely  of  the  principle  involved  but  of  the  men  who 
openly  advocated  the  doctrine  set  forth.  The  great  issue  between  the 
slaveholders  and  the  "abolitionists"  was  formed  and  the  "irrepressible 
conflict"  hastened. 

2.  John  Ericsson  was  noted  for  his  construction  of  the  Monitor,  and 
for  his  application  of  th^  revolving  turret  to  war  vessels.  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  for  his  firm'  opposition  to  slavery,  for  the  use  of  the  phrase, 
**the  higher  law,"  for  his  adroit  management  of  the  "Trent  Affair," 
for  his  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  for  his  adherence  to  the  policy  of  Pres. 
Andrew  Johnson,  in  opposition  to  the  Republican  party.  Roscoe 
Conkling,  for  his  masterly  attempt  to  nominate  Gen.  Grant  for  a  third 
term;  and  for  his  resignation  from  the  senatorship,  because  he  thought 
Pres.  Garfield  had  violated  "senatorial  courtesy"  in  regard  to  certain 
appointments.  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  for  his  novels  about  the  sea  and 
the  forest;  and  for  his  unsurpassed  descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 
Kobert  Morris,  for  his  invaluable  aid  during  the  Revolution. 

3.  During  Jackson's  administration  there  were  heated  debates  in 
Congress  on  questions  concerning  the  public  lands  and  the  raising  of  a 
revenue  for  the  Government.  In  1832,  the  tariff  question  came  up  that 
caused  such  a  disturbance  with  South  Carolina.  The  Black  Hawk  war 
occurred  and  the  Seminole  War  was  begun.  Having  in  view  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  Government,  Pres.  Jackson  issued  the  Specie 
Circular  requiring  all  payments  for  public  lands  to  be  made  in  coin. 
This  was  wise,  for  many  banks  had  been  founded  for  mere  speculation, 
and  their  notes  were  valueless.  The  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank  having-  expired  (1836),  the  money  that  would  have  been  deposited 
in  it  was  distributed  to  banks  of  deposit  in  various  states;  these  banks 
loaned  freely  and  there  was  much  wild  speculation.  This,  together 
with  the  effect  of  the  Specie  Circular,  precipitated  a  money  pani^  which 
began  the  first  day  of  Van  Buren*s  inauguration. 

Pres.  Jackson's  f  oreig-n  policy  was  well  illustrated  in  his  firm  deal- 
ings with  the  King-  of  France,  whom  he  compelled  to  pay  $5,000,000  for 
damage  done  to  American  Commerce  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
Briefly  Andrew  Jackson  was  noted  for  his  indomitable  courage,  his 
undoubted  honesty,  and  his  unflinching  patriotism. 

4.  About  1776,  there  were  in  the  colonies  Tories,  or  Royalists;  and 
Whigs,  those  who  opposed  Knglish  rule,  or  who  were,  at  most,  only 
mild  adherents  to  the  English  form  of  Government.  At  the  beginning- 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  (1789)  there  were  two  political  parties,  the 
Federalists,  who  advocated  (a)  National  sovereignty,  (6)  the  Govern- 
uicnt  a  union;  and  (c)  a  broad  construction  of  the  Constitution;  and  the 
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Anti-i'ederalists;  who  advocated  (a)  State  sovereig-nty,  (6)  the  Govern- 
ment a  league,  and  (c)  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

After  the  "War  of  1812,"  the  Federal  party  went  to  pieces  fast, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  that  war.  The  An ti- Federalists 
(Democratic-Republicans,  or  simply  Republicans)  had  their  own  way 
until  about  1828,  when  two  factions  were  formed,  the  National  liepubli- 
cans  who  maintained  broad  construction  principles,  a  protective  tariflF , 
and  internal  improvements  at  Government  expense;  and  the  Democrats 
who  maintained  strict-construction  principles,  and  opposed  a  protective 
tariff  and  internal  improvements  at  Government  expense.  About  1835, 
the  name  Whig  was  substituted  for  National  Republican.  Several  new 
elements  entered  the  Whig-  party,  which  advocated  a  protective  tariff 
and  internal  improvements,  and  opposed  the  sub-treasury  scheme. 
This  party  divided  and  died  in  its  strug-gle  with  the  slavery  question, 
and  in  1854  there  arose  the  present  Republican  party  favoring  the 
limiting  of  slavery  to  the  territory  it  then  occupied;  it  also  favored  the 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  in  regard  to  the  tariff  and  internal 
improvements.  From  1854  to  the  present  time,  the  two  main  parties 
have  been  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Republican  party.  From  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present  time,  the  measures  or  principles 
advocated  by  each  are  well  known.  We  may  say  in  a  general  way 
that  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  favors  a  low  or  a  revenue 
tariff,  and  that  the  Republican  party  favors  a  protective  tariff. 

5.  See  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  II,  Section  2  and  the 
Xllth  Amendment. 

Science  of  Education.— 1.  More  iime  should  be  devoted  to  the 
silent  mastery  of  the  printed  matter  than  to  oral  reading.  The  powers 
or  capabilities  that  are  needed  most,  or  that  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  us  in  after  life,  are  the  ones  that  we  should  mainly  endeavor  to 
acquire  during  school  life.  "Silent  mastery  of  the  printed  matter"  is 
such  a  power.  Therefore  we  should  endeavor  to  acquire  that  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  another  not  so  useful  or  so  needful;  as,  oral  reading. 
(We  n  ay  add  that  the  art  of  oral  reading  is  neglected  shamefully. 
Kven  in  large  communities  good  oral  readers  are  scarce.) 

2.  The  race  develops  slowly.  For  permanent  growth  or  improve- 
ment generations  of  time  are  required.  A  school  that  undertakes  to 
force  development  or  that  offers  thoroughly  to  educate  a  person  in  a 
few  months  is  a  fraud,  and  should  be  severely  let  alone.  The  teacher 
should  know  that  true  progress  or  growth  is  dependent  upon  certain 
cellular  changes  in  the  tissues,  and  that  these  changes  require  years 
of  careful  culture. 

3.  Vegeance  hath  no  place  in  punishment;  civilization  everj'where 
follows  the  sacred  caution,  * 'Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,"  saith 
the  LrOrd.  This  fundamental  statement  is  sufficient  to  show  that  pua- 
ishment  should  be  merely  corrective.  When  possible,  the  offender 
should  be  made  to  correct  or  make  right  the  wrongs  he  has  done;  in 
some  cases  privileges  may  be  denied  to  him  until  he  is  willing  again  to 
become  one  of   the  school   unity.     By  these  or  similar  procedures,  the 
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pupil  quickly  perceives  that  the  punishment  is  simply  for  his  own 
good,  simply  to  turn  him  from  his  wrong'-doing-.  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  is  public  in  its 
nature,  it  should  be  a  warning  to  the  innocent. 

4.  By  calling'  attention  to  the  progress  of  our  great  men  who  have 
risen  from  humble  circumstances  to  honorable  positions,  the  student  of 
history  may  be  aroused  to  activities  that  will  some  day  place  him  on 
the  roll  of  the  g*reat  and  noble.  By  noting  the  progress  of  institutional 
growth,  a  student  may,  within  certain  limits,  be  able  to  foresee  results 
in  certain  lines  His  ability  to  do  this  and  to  set  forth  his  views 
clearly  might  put  him  in  the  way  of  rendering  valuable  seivices  to  his 
country. 

READING. — 1.  (a)  That  during  a  portion  of  certain  opening  exer- 
cises the  pupils  should  stand.  ( b)  That  distinctness  should  be  a  special 
aim  in  oral  reading*,  (c)  That  a  pupil  in  reciting  should  give  the  setise 
and  not  the  mere  words  of  the  text. 

2.  It  is  not  proper  to  have  the  pupils  commit  these  words,  for  there 
is  neither  culture  nor  knowledg-e  obtained  from  such  work.  It  is 
entirely  proper  to  require  the  pupils  to  define  them  with  special 
accuracy,  for  the  nature  of  the  word  and  the  part  of  speech  are 
then  clearly  brought  out;  and  its  special  relation  and  meaning  in  the 
(Context  are  then  more  fully  comprehended. 

3.  It  does  not.  If  done  well  it  is  more  valuable.  If  both  can  not  be 
practiced,  take  the  supplementary  reading.  But  the  other  has  been  of 
great  value  to  many  of  the  past  generation,  and  is  now  used  profitably 
in  many  places. 

4.  Inflection  is  a  slide  of  the  voice  upward  or  downward  in  reading 
or  speaking.  The  rising  inflection  is  an  upward  slide  of  the  voice;  as 
"Was  it  the  wind  or  the  rain,  beating  on  the  window  pane?  The  falling 
inflection  is  a  downward  slide  of  the  voice  and  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing; "The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier,  and  all  we  knoio  or 
dream,  or  fear  of  agony,  are  thine. 

In  the  sentence,  **Did  he  s-pea^k  falsehood  or  truth?^^  we  have  both  the 
rising  and  the  falling  inflection.  The  circumflex  is  the  union  of  the 
rising  and  the  falling  inflection  in  the  same  syllable;  as,  '^Hath  a  dog 
noney?" 

5.  No  portion  whatever.  At  other  times  he  can  read  for  them,  but 
the  recitation  period  should  be  used  wholly  in  discussing  the  lesson  and 
in  hearing  pupils  read. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  it  might  be  used  as  a  variation  from  the 
regular  work  and  to  level  up  some  of  the  timid  and  careless.  But  its 
use  is  questionable  at  any  time* 

English  Grammar. — 1.  In  a  complex  sentence  the  main  members 
are  of  unequal  rank.  In  a  compound  sentence  the  main  members  are 
of  equal  rank. 

2.  Mr.  A.  is  buying  real  estate  and  Mr.  B.  is  buying  real  estate. 
Mr.  A.  is  buying  and  selling  real  estate,  and  Mr.  B.  is  buying  and 
selling  real  estate.  4 
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3.  (a)  Means  that  a  horse  part  black  and  part  white  was  sold.  The 
compound  element  is  "black  and  white"  a  compound  adjective  elemejit. 
{h)  In  this  the  unmodified  assertion  is  **4  is  equal,"  a  simple  sentence 
having  one  subject  and  one  predicate.  The  compound  element  is  S  and 
j?.    If  the  word  plus  is  used  the  element  is  not  compound. 

4.  The  clause  may  be  used  as 

(a)  a  subject  nominative,  as,  ^^That  he  is  sick  is  evident." 

(b)  dL  predicate  nominative;  as,  **The  general  belief  is  that  he  will  suc- 
ceed.'^ 

(c)  an  appositive  nominative;  as,  **The  report  that  he  was  killed  is 
untrue." 

{d)  an  independerit  nominative;  as  ^^That  he  is  dishonest  being  known, 
he  will  get  no  work. 

(e)     a  direct  object;  as,  I  believe  he  is  an  honest  man. 

(/)  a  predicate  object;  as,  He  wishes  the  question  for  discussion  to  be, 
*^^hould  we  hang  criminals?** 

(fj)  a  prepositional  object;  as,  "Much  will  depend  on  who  the  commis^ 
siontsrs  are.** 

{h)  an  appositive  object;  as,  "Remember  the  old  saying,  *know 
thyself.*  " 

(i)     3. passive  object;  as,  "I  was  told  that  I  should  go.** 

5.  The  clause  "If  it  be  possible"  is  hypothetical,  and  is  used  to 
modify  "peaceably." 

6.  The  nature  of  technical  grammar  is  such  that  its  important 
features  demand  some  maturity  of  mind.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
school  life,  practical  language  lessons  are  of  greater  importance  than 
lessons  in  technical  grammar,  for  many  pupils  leave  school  early,  and 
how  to  express  themselves  in  good  English  will  be  to  them  a  very 
necessary  accomplishment  in  the  business  world. 

7.  The  sentence  completed  for  analysis  is — Some  remedies  are 
worse  than  the  disease  (is  bad).  The  sentence  is  complex;  "worse*' 
and  "bad"  are  predicate  adjectives;  "than"  is  a  conjunctive  adverb, 
joining  its  proposition  to  "worse,"  and  modifying  "worse"  and  "bad." 
(The  remaining  facts  of  the  analysis  are  easily  told.) 

Geography.— 1.  There  should  be  no  memory  work  of  the  kind  that 
is  meant  by  the  question.  Yet  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  instruction,  memory  is  the  fundamental  activity  that 
makes  all  the  rest  possible.  The  valuable  point  that  the  question 
brings  out  is  that  the  pupil  should  not  be  required  to  memorize  dry, 
unimportant  facts;  and  yet  many  of  our  geographies  require  us  to  do 
that  very  thing  if  we  follow  their  text  and  plan. 

2.  (See  Webster's  Dictionary  for  projection  and  polyconic;  and  see 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  X,  page  206,  for  Bonner's  projection, 
the  conical).     The  answers  are  too  long  to  insert  here. 

3,  They  may  separate  two  countries;  as,  the  Pyrenees.  They  may 
embody  such  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  that  no  progressive  civilization 
is  possible,  as,  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  in  the  equatorial  reg'ions^ 
They'  may  embody  fertility  of  soil,  moderate  temperature,  and  natura^ 
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products  and  highways  of  commerce,   so  that  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  is  possible;  as,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  climate  of  these  countries  would  become  very  much  colder; 
the  humidity  would  decrease;  vegetation  would  not  remain  green  so 
late  in  the  fall;  and  all  those  plants  that  required  the  former  degree  of 
heat  and  humidity  would  disappear,  and  give  place  to  others  of  a 
hardier  nature 

5.  The  local  physical  features,  the  chief  vegetable  productions,  the 
animals,,  the  peoples,  the  industries,  the  political  divisions,  and  the 
most  prominent  relations  existing  among  all  these. 

6.  England  is  part  of  a  great  island,  she  puts  forth  an  immense 
number  of  manufactures  and  controls  many  fisheries,  her  imports  are 
extensive  and  varied,  and  in  past  times  she  has  had  many  naval  wars; 
all  these  facts  combined,  together  with  her  spirit  of  conquest  and 
exploration,  have  made  the  English  a  great  sea-faring  people. 

7.  Historical  facts  in  regard  to  exploration  and  settlement,  and  the 
most  prominent  points  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  political  divisions. 

8.  Its  vast  plains,   the  characteristics   and  conditiou  of  its  people 
its  form  of  government,  and  its  exports.      There  should  be  added  to 
these  points  the  home  policy  of  the  ruler,  and  the   attitude  of  Russia 
towards  other  countries. 

Arithmetic. — 1.     Solution  held  over  in  order  to  secure  illustrative  cut. 

2.  I  of  A's  age  =    f  of  B's  age; 

.*.     A's  age  =  4f  of  B's  age,  and 
/j  of  B's  age  =  10  years,  the  difference,  and 
B's  age  =  42  years, 
if  of  42  =  32  years.     A*s  age. 

3.  1371  —  100  r=  .37i  % .     Gain. 

50c  -i-  37J  =  $1.33J.     Cost. 

4.  $480  -+■  .20  —$2400.     I^ast  year's  income. 

80  %  of  $2400  =  $1920.     I^ast  year's  expenses. 
$1920  +  .%  =  $2000.     This  year's  expenses. 
$2400  -!-  .75  =  $3200.     This  year's  income. 
$3200  —  $2000  =  $1200.     Saved  this  year. 

5.  $29400  -^  .98  =  $30000.     The  amount  assessed. 
$30000  -t-  $1500000  =  .02.=:2  ^ .     Ans. 

6.  80X4X8X51  =  $140.80    Ans. 

7.  Interest  on  principal  from  Sep.  10,  1872,  to  Jan.  22,  1873,  (4  mos. 
12  da.),  $  11  88 

Amount,    551  88 
Payment,     120 
Balance,  (new  principal)    431  88 
Interest  from  Jan.  22,  1873,  to  Mar.  1,  1874,  (13  mos.  7da), 

$    28  576 
Payment,      25 
Interest  unpaid,        3  576 
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Interest  on  same  principal  from  Mar,  1,  1874,  to  Oct.  22,  1874  (7nios.  21d> 

$  16  627 
Amount  due  Oct.  22,  1874,     452  083 

Payment,     125 
Balance  (new  principal)     327  083 
Interest  from  Oct.  22, 1874,  to  July  16,  1875,  (8mos.  24da.) 

S  14  392 
Amount  due  July  16,  1875,    341  475 

8.  The  Troy  and  apothecaries'  pound  consist  of  5760  g-rains  divided 
into  12  ounces  of  480  g-rains.  The  avoirdupois  pound  consists  of  700O 
grains  divided  into  16  ounces  of  437>^  g-rains.  The  lower  denominations 
differ  in  the  different  weig-hts.  To  reduce  avoirdupois  ounces  to  ounces- 
of  the  other  weig-hts,  multiply  by  UJ. 


MISCELLANY. 

COUNTY  SUPEiRINTENDEJNTS  OF  INDIANA. 


KI^KCTKD  JUNE  1,   1893,   FOR  A   TERM  OF  TWO  YEARS. 

County,  Name,  Address. 

Adams John  F.  Snow Decatur. 

Allen F.  J.  Young- Fort  Wayne^ 

Bartholomew William  J.  Griffin Columbus. 

Benton Charles  H.  West Fowler. 

Blackford. M.  H.  McGeath Hartford  City, 

Boone Joseph  A.  Coons Irebanon. 

Brown Charles  W.  Snyder Nashville. 

Carroll Charles  W.  Metsker Delphi. 

Cass J.  H.  Gardner I/Ogansport. 

Clark *S.  E.  Carr Charlestown. 

Clay William  H.  Chillson Clay  City. 

Clinton John  W.  Lydy Frankfort. 

Crawford *Jas.  R.  Duffin West  Fork. 

Daviess Peter  R.  Wadsworth , Washington. 

Dearborn Samuel  J.  Huston I^awrenceburg-. 

Decatur John  W.  Jenkins St.  Paul. 

Dekalb CM.  Merica Auburn. 

Delaware John  O.  I^ewellen Muncie. 

Dubois Georg-e  R.  Wilson Jasper. 

Elkhart George  W.  Ellis Goshen. 

Fayette Giles  W.  Robertson Connersville. 

Floyd Charles  W.  Stolzer New  Albany* 

Fountain Eli  I/.  Myers Covington. 

Franklin William  H.  Senour Brookville. 

Fulton David  D.  Ginther '. Rochester. 

Gibson Thomas  W.  CuUen Princeton. 

Grant Francis  M.  Searles Marion. 

Greene *John  I/.  Cravens I/inton. 
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Hamilton Eillis  A.  Hutchens Noblesville* 

^iucock Quitman  Jackson Greenfield. 

"arrison Charles  W.  Thomas Corydon. 

Hendricks *J.  D.  Hostetter Danville. 

^««iry Fassett  A.  Cotton New  Castle. 

toward Georg^e  W.  Miller Kokomo. 

niintiaffton *James  B.  DeArmitt Hunting-ton. 

Jackson Wesley  B.  Black Brownstown. 

Jasper John  F.  Warren Rensselaer. 

Jay John  EJ.  Bishop Portland. 

Jefferson Oliver  F.  Watson Madison. 

Jennings James  H.  McGuire Vernon. 

Johnson Charles  F.  Patterson Franklin. 

Knox Peter  Phillippi Vincennes. 

Kosciusko E).  J.  McAlpine Warsaw. 

Lagrange Enoch  G.  Machan I/ag-range. 

Lake Frank  E.  Cooper Crown  Point. 

Laporte Oliver  L.  Galbreth Laporte. 

Lawrence George  M.  Norman Heltonville. 

Madison I.  V.  Busby Anderson. 

Marion William  B.  Flick. Indianapolis. 

Marshall Silas  S.  Fish Plymouth. 

Martin John  T.  Morris Shoals 

Miami.  John  H.  Runkle Peru. 

Monroe *Frank  F.  Tourner Blooming^ton. 

Montgomery John  S.  Zuck Crawf ordsville. 

Morgan J.  B.  Robinson Martinsville. 

Newton Wm.  W.  Pfrimmer Kentland. 

Noble". Willis  A.  Fox Albion. 

Ohio *John  R.  Elder Bear  Branch. 

Orange Orville  Apple Paoli. 

Owen James  W.  Guiney Spencer. 

Parke Charles  K.  Vinzant Rockville. 

Perry Frank  J.  Georg^e Tell  City. 

Pike *John  B.  Blaize Rumble. 

Porter H.  H.  Loring Valparaiso. 

Posey     W.  W.  French Mount  Vernon. 

Pulaski John  H.  Reddick Winamac. 

Putnam   Francis  M.  Lyon Greencastle. 

Randolph John  W.  Denny Winchester. 

Ripley George  C.  Tyrrell Versailles. 

Rush I.  O.  Harrison Rush ville. 

Scott Willard  L.  Morrison Scottsburg. 

Shelby *Anderville  Shaw Shelby  ville. 

Spencer *  J.  W.  Nourse. Rockport. 

Starke William  B.  Sinclair Knox. 

St.  Joseph J.  H.  Bair South  Bend. 

Steuben Robert  V.  Carlin Angola. 
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SulHvan C.  W.  Welman Sullivan. 

Switzerland Peter  R.  lyostutter Vevay . 

Tippecanoe John  M.  Sullins Lafayette. 

Tipton *A.  H.  Pence Tipton. 

Union Clarence  W.  Osborn College  Corner,0. 

Vanderburgh John  W.  Davidson  Evansville. 

Vermillion John  A.  Wiltermood Clinton. 

Vigo Harvey  W.  Curry Terre  Haute. 

Wabash *A.  A.  Williams .Wabash. 

Warren *L.  A.  Sailor Williamsport. 

Warrick Simon  W.  Taylor Boonville. 

Washington *W.  W.  Cogswell Salem. 

Wayne Thomas  A.  Mott Richmond. 

Wells    Wm.  H.  Eichhorn BlufFton. 

White Lrouis  S.  Isham Monticello. 

Whitley Guilford  M.  Naber Columbia  City. 

*New— all  o' hers  re-elected. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FAIRNESS. 


Editor  Indiana  School  Journal: 

The  JouRNAi,  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  fact  that  so  long  as  a. 
teacher  performs  his  duty  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  he 
has  a  right  to  be  re-employed.  Few  school  boards  recognize  this,  how- 
ever, and  we  are  too  often  called  upon  to  witness  the  cruel  and  unjust 
use  of  power  made  by  these  bodies. 

As  a  recent  instance  of  this  kind  the  case  of  Prof.  James  K.  Beck,  o-f 
Indiana  University,  may  be  cited.  He  has  been  connected  with  Indiana. 
University  for  the  past  twelve  years.  He  has  always  been  recogTiized 
as  an  able,  popular  and  scholarly  instructor  whose  personal  character 
was  simply  above  reproach.  No  teacher  in  the  institution  has  evetr 
done  his  work  more  thoroughly,  faithfully  and  efficiently.  His  pupils 
were  without  exception  his  warm  personal  friends  and  no  one  wielded 
a  stronger  influence  for  good  among  them  than  he.  Years  of  associa.  - 
tion  with  him  as  a  student  enables  the  writer  to  know  about  this.  Sud- 
denly and  without  the  slightest  warning  he  was  dropped — the  only  ex* 
cuse  being  that  it  was  necessary  to  **re-organize"  the  department  in 
which  he  taught  and  the  trustees  did  not  wish  to  give  him  entire 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  however,  another  department  was  "re-org-a.- 
nized"  and  a  professor  placed  in  charge  whose  previous  training,  suc- 
cess and  qualifications  are  exactly  like  those  of  Prof.  Beck. 

Consistency  is  not  a  jewel  with  all  men. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  June  23,  1893.  Ai^umnus. 

SOME  NEEDED    IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OUR  INSTITUTE  WORK 

SUGGESTED. 


BY  H.  W.  C,  KOKOMO,  IND. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  our  legislature  tried  to  improve  our  townshi]> 
institutes  by  enacting  the  law  providing  for  the  payment  of   teachers 
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for  doing'  the  regular  institute  work.  This  provision  improved,  I 
trust,  the  attendance  and  perhaps  township  institutes  were  held 
oftener  but  at  the  same  time  it  chang-ed  the  teachers'  interest  from  a 
"mind  improvement"  basis  to  a  mere  **getting  of  dollars  and  cents'* 
basis.  Can  there  be  a  further  improvement  which  will  truly  improve? 
The  money  cost  of  institutes  held  in  this  township,  (Center  township, 
Howard  Co.,)  will  amount  to  about  $125  and  for  the  county,  (estimating 
on  a  like  basis),  the  cost  will  be  near  $1500.  This  money  the  teachers 
have  not  earned  and  do  not  deserve.  If  they  have  accomplished  thor- 
ough work  as  outlined,  (which  is  doubtful)  they  have  received  just  com- 
pensation; otherwise  they  have  earned  nothing.  I  suggest  this  money 
be  subscribed  to  a  general  fund,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  applied  to 
the  replenishing  of  our  teachers'  library  and  one-half  to  be  spent  in  se- 
curing lecturers.  These  need  not  be  the  highest  priced  orators;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  good  strong  men  who  can  be  secured  for  very 
reasonable  sums  and  who  will  give  inspiring  and  helpful  talks.  To 
make  these  lectures  go  as  far  as  possible,  two,  three  or  even  five  town- 
ships may  hold  joint  institutes  and  at  half-dozen  of  these  institutes 
and  lectures  the  teachers  of  the  whole  county  should  convene  and  I  be- 
lieve we  would  see  a  great  increase  in  the  interest  in  the  teacher's  f  ro- 
fession. 


A  Summer  Normal  will  be  held  at  Leavenworth,  beginning  July  24, 
with  J.  W.  Riddle  and  J.  R.  Duflfin  as  principals. 

Hon.  S.  R.  Lyons,  Bloomington,  and  Hon.  B.  F.  Shively,  South 
Bend,  have  been  appointed  trustees  of  the  State  University. 

J.  J.  Allison,  superintendent  at  Crown  Point,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Davis  of  Ohio,' will  conduct  a  summer  normal  beginning  July  10. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  connected  with  the  University  of  New 
York  City  is  making  a  specialty  of  higher  professional  education  of 
teachers. 

• 

Union  Christian  College  at  Merom,  Indiana,  is  the  recipient  of  a 
valuable  gift  from  Judge  N.  G.  Buff  in  the  shape  of  a  library  of  300 
volumes. 

Howard  Co. — County  Superintendent  George  W.  Miller,  assisted  by 
R.  A.  Trees  and  W.  H.  Foreman,  will  conduct  a  summer  normal  at  Ko- 
komo,  beginning  July  17. 

TerrE  Haute  boys  take  the  lead.  Jnst  think  of  it.  The  graduating 
class  in  high  school  numbered  fifty-five,  twenty-seven  of  whom  were 
boys.  The  usual  proportion  of  boys  on  such  occasions  is  two  or  three 
out  of  ten. 

D.  ApplETON  &  Co.  have  re-established  their  Chicago  Educational 
Agency.  It  is  located  at  243  Wabash  avenue  in  charge  of  Alfred  A. 
Horn.  This  house  has  the  largest  list  of  professional  pedagogical 
books  published. 

Wm.  R.  Harper,  president  of  Chicago  University,  recently  visited 
Indianapolis  and  made  the  address  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Girls* 
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Classical   School.    His  subject   was  "The  Spirit  of   Study."    The  ad- 
dress was  good  but  by  no  means  brilliant. 

Thk  Portland  Norm Ai,  ScHOOi*  with  G.  F,  Riese  as  principal  has 
closed  the  most  successful  term  of  its  history.  The  summer  term  is 
now  in  session  with  County  Superintendent,  J.  E.  Bishop  as  associate. 
The  school  has  bright  prospects  for  "the  future  and  is  worthy  a  liberal 
patronag-e. 

The  appi^icant  f or  a  teacher's  certificate  is  often  asked  to  name  the 
last   four  or  six  States   admitted   to  the  Union.    We  give   the  list  in 
chronological  order.     South  Dakota  was  admitted  on  November  2,1889; 
North  Dakota,  November  4,  1889;  Montana,  November  8,   1889;   Wash 
ington,  November  11,  1889;  Idaho,  July  3,  1890;  Wyoming,  July  10,1890. 

At  the  Commencement  at  Wabash  College  John  A.  Finch,  an  Indi- 
anapolis lawyer  and  an  alumnus  of  the  Institution,  made  a  speech 
against  co-education."  There  are  a  few  arguments  against  co-education 
but  Mr.  Finch  did  not  happen  to  mention  any  of  them  in  his  speech. 
Wabash  is  the  only  college  in  the  State  that  does  not  admit  women  as 
students. 

The  Nationai,  Normal  at  Lebanon,  O.,  is  in  financial  trouble.  Ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports  this  time-honored  institution  has  been. 
compelled  to  make  an  assignment.  President  Alfred  Holbrook  and. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook  are  known  to  hundreds  of  Indiana  teachers,  and. 
all  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  this  embarrassment.  Let  all  hope  it  may- 
be temporary. 

The  Valparaiso  Normal  school  has  in  attendance  this  term  at  least 
one  representative  from  everj--  State  and  territor3''  in  the  Union.  Proba- 
bly no  other  school  in  the  country  could  say  so  much  The  attendance 
is  increased  by  those  who  wish  to  attend  school  and  also  visit  the 
World's  Fair.  The  Fair  is  attended  on  Saturday.  This  school  is  al- 
ways in  "luck".  If  it  had  been  located  near  New  York  the  Exposition, 
would  have  been  at  New  York  instead  of  Chicago. 

Washington  has  re-elected  its  entire  corps  of  teachers  with  two  addi* 
tions  to  accomodate  the  increasing  attendance,  making  twenty-four  in 
all.  The  enrollment  last  year  was  1370.  W.  F.  Hoffman  has  been  re- 
elected for  a  ninth  year  as  superintendent,  having  previously  served 
as  principal  of  the  high  school.  W.  F.  Axtell  will  enter  upon  his  nintH 
year  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  Miss  Omie  Fezigans,  teacher  of 
science  in  the  high  school,  is  spending  her  summer  in  study  at  the 
State  University.     Washington  ranks  high  educationally. 

GiNN  &  Co.  recently  met  with  a  severe  loss.  The  Chicago  office 
burned  out  June  18.  About  $250,000  worth  of  books,  all  the  office  fix- 
tures and  records  were  destroyed.  The  loss  is  partially  covered  by  in- 
surance but  money  will  not  restore  the  records  and  insurance  money 
never  pays  for  incojivenience  and  discomfort.  A  new  office  on  WabasH 
avenue  has  been  secured  and  will  soon  be  in  shape.  Mr.  W.  S.  SmytH 
who  has  for  many  years  had  charge  of  the  Chicago  office,  has  retired 
to  engage   in  business  for  himself.      Mr.  Smyth  is  one  of   the  most  effi- 
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cient  and  most  genial  of  the  fraternity  of  book  men  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  his  brethren  and  the  school  people.  He  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  Thos.  P.  Ballard,  formerly  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  but  now  a  member 
of  the  firm.  Mr.  Ed.  R.  Smith  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Indiana 
field  and  this  is  a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  future. 

The  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  was  held 
June  13  and  14.  The  secretary's^ report  has  not  reached  us  in  time  for 
this  issue.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  meeting  was  an  interest- 
ing and  a  profitable  one,  although  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
at  some  previous  meetings.  Among  the  interesting  topics  discussed 
were  the  following:  In  what  way  may  the  county  superintendent  be 
most  helpful  to  his  teachers?  The  superintendent's  relation  to  the 
public.  How  interest  the  people  in  the  work  of  the  schools?  What 
should  the  superintendent  learn  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  bi-monthly 
examinations?  Purjwse  of  the  county  institute.  "Other  Evidences" 
to  be  considered  in  licensing  teachers.  These  are  all  questions  of  vital 
interest  to  superintendents  and  teachers.  No  superintendent  could 
listen  to  the  papers  and  discussions  without  being  profited.  F.  A. 
Cotton,  superintendent  of  Henry  county,  was  elected  president  for  the 
coming  year.  By  reference  to  the  list  of  recently  appointed  superin- 
tendents found  on  another  page  it  will  be  seen  that  seventy -eight  of  the 
nine-two  were  reappointed. 


PERSONAL. 


Chas.  E.  Morris  is  the  new  superintendent  at  Salem. 

J.  L.  Dixon  has  been  re-elected  for  a  sixth  year  at  Elizabethtown. 

Miss  Kittie  E.  Pai^mer  is  principal  of  the  Franklin  High  School. 

Chas.   McDaniel  will  remain   as  principal  of  the  Madison  High 
School. 

David  M.  Geeting   has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  Madison 
schools. 

C.  L.  HoTTEi/  has   been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Portland 
Schools. 

J.  I.  Lambert,  of  Ada,  O  ,  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Hart 
ford  City. 

Arie  M.  Tayix>r  and  A.  F.  Stuart  are  conducting  a  summer  normal 
at  Rushville. 

D.  C.  RiDGELY,  of  North  Manchester,  is  to  be   principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Delphi,  vice  J.  M.  Culver  resigned. 

S,W.Hii,LMAN  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  and  ly.  C.  Johnson, 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Mont  pel  ier,  Ind. 

C.  W.  McCi<URE  has  resigned  his  place  at  Brookville,  after  having 
served  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  seven  years. 

Jas.  F.  Scui,!.  has  been  elected  for  a  twelfth   year   at  Rochester  and 
reports  the  last  as  the  best  year's  work  yet  done.     Good. 
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E.  E.  Stevenson,  formerly  superintendent  at  Rising  Sun,  has  re- 
cently removed  to  Indianapolis  where  he  will  practice  law. 

A.  C.  Fi^ESHMAN,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  elected  superinten- 
dent of  schools  for  a  fourth  year  at  Winchester,  Ky . ,  at  an  increased 
salary. 

J.  C.  Eagi,e  has  been  elected  for  a  seventh  year  as  superintendent 
of  the  Shelby ville  schools.  He  reports  his  last  year's  work  as  very 
prosperous. 

W.  A.  Bolides,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Shelby  ville  schools,  is 
now  principal  of  an  academy  at  Cleburne,  Texas.  He  reports  himself 
well  and  happy. 

Irwin  Shepard,  principal  of  the  Winona,  Minn.,  Normal  School,, 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  vice  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  deceased. 

D.  T.  Powers,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  to  be  principal  of 
the  Haughville  schools  next  year.  Haughville  is  a  suburb  of  Indianap- 
olis and  employs  ten  teachers. 

J.  C.  Gregg  has  been  re-employed  for  a  jfifteenth  year  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Brazil  schools.  Only  one  or  two  other  superintendents  in 
the  State  have  held  sway  so  long. 

T.  D.  Aker,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  has  been  elected  to  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  central  ward  building  at  Columbus  at  a  salary  of  $810. 
There  will  be  twelve  teachers  in  the  building. 

Geo.  W.  Hufford  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Indianapolis  high 
school.  The  graduating  class  in  Jnne  numbered  eighty-five,  making- 
the  whole  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  149. 

Prof.  Kennaman  has  graduated  in  the  Pedagogical  Department  of 
the  New  York  University  and  has  now  begun  his  w^ork  in  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind. 

Wm.  Reed  has  resigned  .the  superin tendency  of  the  Hartford  City" 
schools  after  having  served  fourteen  years.  He  gave  notice  ai  year  ago- 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  again  for  re-election. 

E.  G.  Machan  was  re-elected  superintendent  of  LaGrange  county  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  the  entire  eleven  trustees,  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, voting  for  him.  This  is  Mr.  Machan's  seventh  election  to  this 
office. 

C.  W.  Thomas,  superintendent  of  Harrison  County,  has  had  a  "write - 
up"  recently  in  the  Cory  don  Comet,  His  picture  is  good  and  he  hsLs. 
made  a  good  record.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal 
school. 

Rev.  Geo.  S.  Burroughs  was  formally  inaugurated  president  of 
Wabash  College,  June  21.  The  writer  regrets  his  inability  to  witness 
the  interesting  ceremonies.  Wabash  College  was  founded  in  1832  and 
Dr.  Burroughs  is  its  fourth  president. 

W.  H.  Ei,soN,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Parke  County  but 
for  the  past  year  superintendent  of  the  LaPorte  schools  in  the   tem- 
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porary   absence  of  Supt.   Hailmann,   has   been   chosen  a  supervising 
principal  in  the  Indianapolis  schools.     Good. 

Miss  Mary  Bbi^lB  Powei,i*,  who  recently  graduated  at  New  Castle, 
has  attended  school  for  nine  consecutive  years  without  being  tardy  or 
absent,  although  she  lived  nearly  a  mile  from  the  school  house.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  add  that  her  deportment  and  scholarship  ranked  high. 

Wm.  Featheringili,  has  been  promoted  to  the  superin tendency  of 
the  Franklin  Schools.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  Journai^ 
heartily  endorses  the  civil  service  idea  of  promoting  from  the  lower 
ranks.    Mr.  Featheringill  has  for  several  years  been  in  the  High  School. 

Chari^es  F.  Coffin,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  at  New  Al- 
bany, but  for  several  years  past  a  citizen  and  a  lawyer  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  has  been  elected  dean  of  the  law  school  at  DePauw.  Mr.  Coffin 
is  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  will  be  an  honor  to  his  alma  mater  It 
is  understood  that  he  will  make  his  home  in  Indianapolis. 

W.  H.  Hershman  has  removed  to  Attica  where  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  schools  next  year.  He  made  many  warm  friends  at  Delphi, 
where  he  has  been  for  several  years  past.  Before  his  departure  his 
teachers  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  the  Bpworth 
League,  of  which  he  was  president,  gave  him  a  reception  and  a  hand- 
some present. 

C.  M.  Carpenter,  late  superintendent  of  the  Bloomington  schools, 
recently  met  with  a  serious  accident  in  Indianapolis.  While  assisting 
a  child  to  cross  a  crowded  street  unharmed  he  sprang  out  of  the  way 
of  one  hack  directly  in  front  of  another  and  was  knocked  to  the  pave- 
ment. He  was  picked  up  unconscious  and  it  was  afterward  discovered 
that  the  small  bone  in  his  forearm  was  broken. 

W.  D.  McCoy,  one  of  the  most  popular  colored  men  that  ever  taught 
in  Indianapolis,  recently  died  at  his  post  in  Liberia.  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  that  country  in  January,  1892,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  McCoy  was  a  man  of  good  educa- 
tion and  of  unusual  good  common  sense  and  was  a  representative  man 
of  his  race.     No  xletails  pf  his  death  have  as  yet  been  received. 

John  Cooper,  formerly  superintendent  at  Richmond,  Kvansville, 
Ind.,  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  but  for  a  few  years  past  out  of  school 
work,  will  next  year  have  charge  of  the  Brightwood  schools.  Bright- 
wood  is  a  growing  suburb  of  Indianapolis  which  has  recently  acquired 
independent  corporate  existence.  Indiana  teachers  will  gladly  wel- 
come back  to  their  ranks  their  old  time  highly  respected  friend  and 
associate. 

Sheridan  Cox  has  closed  his  twentieth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  Kokomo  Schools.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Since 
his  first  election  the  place  and  the  schools  have  made  remarkable 
growth.  He  leaves  the  schools  in  good  working  order  and  has  the  grat- 
itude and  best  wishes  of  the  entire  community.  Mrs.  Cox,  who  for  the 
most  of  these  years  has  been  a  faithful  and  highly  efficient  teacher  in 
the  high  school  will  also  retire. 
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Geo.  F.  Bass,  who  has  been  for  many  years  supervising-  principal 
in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  start  a 
new  paper,  The  Indiana  Young  People,  As  the  name  indicates  the  paper 
will  be  for  young  people — in  their  interest.  It  has  the  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  the  directors  of  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle.  It  will 
review  books  and  make  suggestions,  and  in  all  possible  ways  will  aid 
in  pushing  forward  this  reading  circle  work.  Mr.  Bass  is  eminently 
qualified  for  this  line  of  work,  and  The  Journai,  wishes  him  un- 
bounded success  in  it.  His  present  relations  to  The  Journai,  will  con- 
tinue. 

Horace  Pestalozzi  Owen  has  been  President  of  the  school  board  of 
New  Harmony,  Posey  County,  Ind.,  for  the  last  three  years  and  he 
was  recently  unanimously  chosen  for  another  term  of  three  years.  Al- 
though never  a  teacher,  but  a  successful  banker,  this  gentleman  is  con- 
nected with  more  men  who  have  been  famous  in  educational  circles, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  America.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  Robert  Owen,  the  real  founder  of  the  infant  schools  of  England. 
His  father  was  Dr.  Richard  Owen,  for  many  years  professor  of  Natural 
Science  in  our  State  University.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Joseph 
Neef,  the  first  Pestalozzian  teacher  in  America.  He  was  named  in 
honor  of  Horace  Mann  and  J.  H.  Pestalozzi,  two  world  renowned 
educators.  

BOOK   TABLE 


The  Western  Pedagougue  is  the  nam^  of  the  State  School  Journal 
of  Oregon  published  at  Corvallis.  The  issue  before  us  looks  well  and 
reads  well. 

*'Origin  and  Principi,es  of  PoIvITical  Parties"  is  a  little  pamph- 
let by  W.  T.  Gooden,  formerly  of  this  State,  but  now  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Pana,  111. 

No.  57  of  the  Riverside  Literature  series  contains  **A  Christmas 
Carol*'  by  Charles  Dickens  and  No.  58  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth'*  by  the 
same  author.  Price  15  cents  each.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  June  issue  of  Jenness  Miller  Illustrated  Monthly  is  replete  with 
entertaining  features.  There  is  an  endless  amount  of  good  reading  f o  r 
both  men  and  women.  There  are  stories,  poems,  fashions  and  articles 
describing  dainty  work  for  ^  omen  in   summer.       10c  a  copy,  $1.00  a  yr. 

The  June  Forum  contains  several  very  valuable  articles.  Among- 
them  is  J.  M.  Rice's  final  summary  of  his  conclusions  based  on  personal 
observation  of  our  public  schools.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
and  suggestive  of  all  Dr.  Rice's  celebrated  articles  on  the  school  ques- 
tion. 

The  Boston  Travei*i,ER,  a  weekly  paper,  will  devote  a  portion  of  its 
space  to  educational  news.  This  paper  is  a  reliable  publication  for  cur- 
rent news.  We  will  send  with  the  Indiana  Schooi,  Journai.  one  year 
for$2.00.  Price  of  Traveller j%l,00  per  year.  Sample  copies  can  be  se 
cured  upon  application. 
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Best  Primary  Songs  are  compiled  and  arranged  by  Amos  M. Kellogg-. 
Published  by  EJ.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  It  is  an  inexpensive  book  and  con- 
tains some  50  or  more  songs  for  small  children.  Many  of  them  are 
motion  songs  and  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  public  occasions. 
All  are  bright,  cheerful  and  new. 

Paper  Folding  and  Cutting  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Katherine 
M.  Ball  and  published  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company  of  Boston 
and  Chicago.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  kindergartens  and  public 
schools.  The  folding  is  made  on  true  geometric  principles  and  at  the 
same  time  within  the  comprehension  of  very  young  people.  This  book 
must  be  very  suggestive  to  teachers  interested  in  this  line  of  work. 

LiTTEi#i*'s  Living  Age. — Recent  issues  of  this  charming  magazine, 
now  in  its  fiftieth  year,  present  the  same  interesting  variety  of  histor- 
ic, literary  and  scientific  matter  that  has  characterized  its  contents 
from  the  beginning.  The  reader  is  always  sure  to  find  in  each  weekly 
issue  articles  on  the  subjects  of  the  greatest  present  interest  and  which 
are,  at  the  same  time,  of  permanent  value.  A 'specimen  copy  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  IS  cents  to  the  publishers,  lyittellA  Co.,  31  Bedford 
street,  Boston. 

Chii^d's  Christ  Tai,es  are  written  by  Andrea  Hofer,  editor  of  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine,  Chicago.  No  more  valuable  or  attractive 
book  could  be  prepared  for  opening  exercises  in  our  day  schools  or  Sun- 
day-schools. An  interest  in  Christ  the  man  must  be  awakened  by  these 
stories  of  Christ  the  child.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  several, 
are  taken  from  the  famous  pictures — the  Christ  Child,  St.  Anthony 
and  the  Child,  The  Guiding  Angel  are  copies  of  these  same  pictures  by 
Murillo  and  the  Holy  Night  by  Corregio  is  also  given.  The  volume  is 
tastefully  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

Fifty  I^essons  in  Woodworking  by  Arthur  A.  Upham,  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences,  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  is  published 
by  E.  Lr.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  object  of  this 
little  book  is  to  outline  a  course  in  manual  training  for  boys  and  girls 
of  fourteen  years  and  upwards.  The  lessons  are  simple,  acquainting 
the  pupil  with  the  hammer,  saw  and  plane,  bit  and  chisel.  He  is  initia- 
ted in  the  construction  of  the  various  joints  and  should  he  work  faith- 
fully along  through  the  fifty  lessons,  will  have  constructed  a  step-lad- 
der, a  book-case,  a  box  with  a  hinged  cover  and  several  other  quite  use- 
ful articles. 

Ei^Ementary  and  Advanced  Arithmetics,  by  Miss  Nebraska  Crop- 
sey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Schools  and  John  W. 
Cook,  President  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  These  two  books 
published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  additions  to  their 
Normal  Course  in  Number  and  very  excellent  additions,  they  are,  too. 
The  elementary  arithmetic  presents  three  years'  work  after  the  child  is 
familiar  with  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  to  twenty.  The  book  is 
the  result  of  actual  work  in  the  school  room  and  actual  experience  with 
the  teachers  under  Miss  Cropsey's  guidance.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  absence  of  set  definitions  and  the  fewness  of  formal  rules. 
These  rules  occur  only  in  the  third  year's  work.     Another  feature  is  the 
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great  number  and  variety  of  practical  examples  calling  for  original 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  a  third  feature  is  the  careful  gra- 
dation of  the  whole,  so  that  the  pupil  is  always  prepared  for  the  newer 
and  more  difficult  problems  by  previous  training.  It  seems  to  us  that  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  every  teacher  who  examines  it  caref  uUj'  and 
understandingly. 

Thk  Advanced  Arithmetic,  by  Pres.  John  W.  Cook,  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  elementary  work.  Mr.  Cook  has  had  large  experience  in 
the  training  school  connected  with  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  and 
in  this  book  he  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  work.  As  in  the  elemen- 
tary work  an  unusual  number  of  problems  is  given  and  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  the  author  to  make  these  as  practical  as  possible.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  give  the  pupil  every  facility  for  the  use  of  his  reas- 
oning powers,  but  leads  him  along  so  gradually  that  the  new  is  assimi- 
lated without  the  consciousness  of  its  difficulties.  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  books  must  become  popular  with  thinking  teachers. 

A  SuMMKR  Trayei.i,ER's  Guide. — The  Forum  Publiithing  Company,  of 
New  York,  have  just  published  a  little  book  that  will  prove  of  much  in- 
terest to  all  contemplating  a  visit  to  any  of  the  great  resort  sections  or 
to  any  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country.  The  volume,  "America's 
Great  Resorts,"  is  handsomely  illustrated,  tastefully  bound  and  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  leading  resorts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  White,  Catskill,  Rocky  and  Adirondack  Mountains 
Niagara  Falls,  Florida,  California,  Yellowstone  Park,  etc.,  etc.  The 
volume  is  for  gratuitous  distribution  and  copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  eight  cents  to  cover  postage. 

Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Coi,or,  by  Louis  Prang,  Mary- 
Dana  Hicks  and  John  S.  Clark  is  published  by  the  Prang  Educational 
Company  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  The  overcrowded  teacher,  with  two, 
perhaps  more,  grades  under  her  care,  will  cry  out,  **What,  add  more  to 
the  school  curriculum!"  And  yet  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  actually  color  blind  there  seems  a  necessity  for  posi- 
tive instruction  in  colors,  tints  and  shades.  The  object  of  such  instruc- 
tion is  personal  culture  and  practical  usefulness.  The  brakeman  who 
cannot  distinguish  the  light  of  the  red  lantern  from  that  sent  forth  by 
the  blue  or  the  yellow  lantern  loses  his  place.  His  inability  to  distin- 
guish color  costs  him  much.  This  instance  demonstrates  a  practical 
usefulness  of  the  knowledge  of  colors.  This  book,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, contains  practical  suggestions  in  color  instruction  and  must  be  a 
great  aid  as  well  as  great  inspiration  to  the  true  teacher. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

La  Porte  Training  Schooi,  for  Kindergartners. — For  circulars  or 
information,  address  Mrs.  Kudora  L.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A  Very  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Occupation  may  be  found  for 
teachers  in  organizing  Councils  of  the  Oriental  League.  For  full  par- 
ticulars write  Edward  R.  Magie,  Superintendent  of  Organization,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  7-1 1 
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Teachers  desiring-  less  confinement  and  more  money  will  find  it  to 
their  advantag-e  to  address  American  Collecting"  and  Reporting  Asso- 
ciation Rooms  2f  3  and  6  Boston  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  7-1 1 

Teachers'  Incomes. — Teachers  can  add  largelj'  to  their  incomes  by 
working  for  us  during  spare  hours,  without  interfering  at  all  with 
their  school  duties;  in  fact,  the  character  of  the  work  is  educational 
and  directly  in  their  line.  Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  particulars.  6-6t 

SCHOOi*  Boards  contemplating-  changes  can  learnthe  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing- Orville  Brewer,  manag-er  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

In  the  North  GAi,LERY,Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building, all 
educational  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  find,  for  free  distribution, 
a  prog-ramme  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  tog-ether  with  a  plan  of  the  fair  grounds 
and  a  correct  map  of  Chicago,  at  the  Educational  Map  Exhibit  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  .  6-4t 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  Schooi,. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantag-esto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kinderg-artners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalog-ues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railway  is  doing  a  large  business  in 
carrying-  passengers  to  the  World's  Fair.  Its  line  does  not  run  all  the 
way,  but  it  connects  with  a  boat  line  at  Michig-an  City  and  makes  good 
time.  The  boat  ride  on  Lake  Michigan,  without  extra  charg-e,  is  prov- 
ing a  winning  card,  and  its  trains  are  crowded.  Before  buying  tickets 
get  the  rates  of  the  L.  E.  &  W.  7-lt 

Thg  Great  Northwest  Hotel,  within  walking-  distance  of  the 
World's  Fair,  is  a  good  place  for  teachers  to  stop.  By  paying  $2  mem- 
bership fee,  rooms  are  secured  at  $1  a  day.  A  good  restaurant  is  in  the 
same  building,  where  meals  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  Those 
who  have  stopped  at  the  hotel  speak  of  its  accommodations  in  flatter- 
ing terms.  For  further  particulars  address  E.  J.  Foster,  Indianapolis. 
7-lt 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  has  in  press  an  outline  to 
"Leading  Facts  of  American  History,"  the  text-book  in  U.  S.  History 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  thought  in  the  text  is  complete- 
ly covered  by  the  analytical  outline.  Every  teacher  knows  what  this 
means,  and  how  advantag-eously  he  can  use  it  by  writing  on  the  black- 
board enough  for  a  lesson  and  having  his  class  to  recite  from  it.  Sev- 
eral teachers  have  been  testing-  it  for  the  past  two  years,  and  nothing- 
could  induce  them  to  do  without  it.  It  will  be  ready  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  price,  by  mail,  is  28  cents  in  two-cent  stamps.  First  come, 
first  served.     Send  in  your  orders  at  once.  7-lt 

Teachers  at  the  World's  Fair.— If  teachers  intending-  to  visit  the 
World's  Fair  will  send  at  once  to  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  355-361  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  a  postal  stating:  (1)  When  they  will  arrive  in 
Chicago;  (2)  how  long  they  will  be  in  the  city;  (3)  their  exact  address, 
giving  street  and  number  or  suburban  village,  as  the  case  may  be,  then 
this  information  will  be  placed  in  a  book  in  which  the  names  of  teach- 
ers are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  this  book  will  be  kept  in  the 
booth  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  so  that  teach- 
ers may  know  if  their  friends  are  in  the  city,  and,  if  so,  where  to  find 
them,  in  case  they  wish  to  look  them  up.  Address  postal  card  at  once, 
with  above  information,  toD.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  355-361  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  7-lt 
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S.  R.  WiNCHEi*i*'s  'Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  avenue,  Chicagro. 
An  agency  to  assist  School  Boards,  School  Superintendents,  Colleg-e 
Presidents  and  Principals  of  Private  Schools  in  selecting-  the  best 
teachers  for  existing-  or  prospective  vacancies.  No  charge  for  such  serv- 
ices. Teachers  who  would  like  to  be  enrolled  in  this  agency  are  re- 
quested to  send  a  full  statement  of  their  qualifications  and  experience, 
stating  the  kind  of  position  desired  and  the  salary  expected,  enclosing- 
ten  cents  in  stamps  and  a  photogfraph.  If  it  then  seems  to  the  manag-- 
er  that  he  would  be  justified  in  recommending-  them  for  such  a  position 
as  they  want,  he  will  send  them  an  enrollment  blank  to  fill;  if  not,  he 
will  return  the  photog-raph  and  testimonials.  No  registration  fee  is 
required.     Only  the  best  teachers  are  wanted.  6-tf 

For  the  Wori^d's  Fair.— Special  Parlor  Car  for  Indianapolis  people 
leaves  the  Union  Station  at  10:45  a.  m.  daily  for  Chicago  via  the  Big" 
Four  World's  Fair  Route,  landing  passeng-ers  directly  at  the  World's 
Fair  grounds  at  4:15  p.  m.  Returning,  the  car  leaves  Chicag-o  at  8:25 
a.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  8:44  a.  m.  daily, reaching  Indian- 
apolis, at  2:35  p.  m. 

Tnis  is  in  addition  to  the  local  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  sleeper  via 
the  same  route,  which  is  open  for  passengers  at  9  p.  m.  every  day, 
leaving  the  Union  Station  12:45  midnight,  reaching  the  World's  Fair 
grounds  at  7:10  a.  m.  and  Chicago  proper  at  7:30  a.  m.  Returning, 
eaves  Chicago  at  11:30  p.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  11:49  p. 
m.  daily,  reaching  Indianapolis  at  6:00  a.  m. 

In  addition  to  these  the  Big  Four  has  three  more,  making  five  in  all, 
vestibule  passenger  trains  with  the  finest  coaches,  parlor  and  reclining 
chair  cars,  dining  cars  and  superb  standard  and   compartment  buffet 
sleeping  cars,   daily  each    way  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago, 
landing  and  receiving  passengers  direct  at  the  grounds. 

These  trains  run  daily  as  follows: 
Leave  Indianapolis, .  .10:45  a. m.  11:50a.m.  4:00p.m.  11:30p.m.  12:45a.m. 

Arr.  Chicago 4:35  p.m.     5«15p.m.  9:50p.m.     6:55a.m.     7:30a.m. 

Leave  Chicago 8:25  a.m.     1:30p.m.  8:10p.m.     9:15p.m.  11:30p.m. 

Arr.  Indianapolis, ... .  2:35  p.m.     7:15p.m.  2:25a m.     3:40a.m.     6:00a.m. 
7-lt 

For  That  Tired  Feeling 

*'  For  over  twelve  months  I  was  afflicted 
with  general  debility,  lang^idness,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  iieadache,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, followeti  by  chills.  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  drag  myself  about  the  house,  and  no 
medicine  did  me  any  good  until  I  began  to 
take  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and  Ayer^s  Pills, 
since  wiiieh  I  have  entirely  recovered  my 
health."  —  Mary  Henrickon,  Ware,  Mass. 


Nervous  and 
general  debility, 
depression  of  spirits, 
loss  of  appetite, 
insomnia, 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.A;«r&  Co.,  Lowell,  Ubbb.    CurOS  OtherS,WillCUreyOU 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

The  thirty -fourth  annual  coarse  of  lectures  in  this  institution  will  com  mence  Sep- 
tember 14,1893.  New  collegre  building,  eleTators,  ret^taurant,  readiog*  rooms  and 
laboratories.  Everythinjr  modern.  Experienced  teachers.  Low  fees.  Equality  in 
sex.  Send  for  Lecture  Card.  Announcement  and  samnle  of  The  Cllniqne.  Address, 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D  3034  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicagro.  ll-9t. 
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*THE  BEST  TEACHER  FROM  A  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT'S POINT  OF  VIEW. 


W.  C.  BELMAN,  SUPT.  OF  HAMMOND  SCHOOLS. 


"Stand  still  my  soul,  in  the  silent  dark, 

I  would  question  thee 
Alone  in  the  shadow,  drear  and  stark, 

With  God  and  me. 

**W.hat,  my  soul,  was  your  errand  here? 

Was  it  mirth  or  ease, 
Or  heaping-  up  dust  from  year  to  year? 

*Nay,  none  of  these!'  ** 

Thus  does  the  poet  Whittier  question  himself,  thus 
would  he  have  us  question  ourselves  as  to  life's  duties. 
Therefore  would  we,  as  we  approach  the  subject  of  our 
paper,  ask  the  question  anew,  What  is  our  errand?  Is 
it  mirth,  or  ease,  or  heaping"  dust?  And  the  one  who,  as 
she  leads  children  along  the  early  path  of  life,  gives  an- 
swer: **Nay,  none  of  these!"  she  is  the  best  teacher. 

In  this'paper  we  shall  aim  to  be  practical.  We  shall 
speak  of  common  things,  many  of  which  we  have  heard 
before,  but  as  they  are  the  ever  essential  qualities  of  the 
teacher  we  shall  recall  them  without  regard  to  their 
triteness. 

•Read  before  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  A sRociation  at  I^aFayette,  March  31,1893. 
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We  must  look  at  the  teacher  to-day  as  the  superin- 
tendent should  see  her.  Many  judge  a  teacher  from  her 
ability  to  please  society,  and  social  qualities  are  neces- 
sary.  Others,  thinking  she  has  a  good  education,  are 
willing  to  vouch  for  her  as  a  teacher  and  education  is 
necessary.  Others — would  that  no  teacher  would  allow 
it — because  of  their  friendship  or  political  pulls,  will 
recommend  her  to  be  a  very  successful  teacher.  But  we 
as  superintendents,  must  judge  from  other  standpoints. 
The  one  general  question  we  ask  is,  * 'Can  she  properly 
lead  the  developing  child?"  And  then  we  look  for  some 
of  the  essential  qualities  that  are  to  determine  whether 
we  may  say  Yes  or  No.  We  have  chosen  to  look  for 
these  qualities  as  they  appear  in  three  different  relations. 
(1)  The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  herself;  (2)  The  re- 
lation of  the  teacher  to  her  superintendent;  (3)  The  rela- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  her  pupils. 

We  are  not  all  born  teachers,  yet  we  may  become 
successful  ones,  if  we  have  earnestness  of  purpose  to 
grasp  the  fruit  that  culture  and  broad  education  will 
give  us.  The  rational  teacher  is  a  student  of  the  mind. 
I  do  not  meau'that  she  shall  be  a  close  reader  of  abstruse 
psychology  but  I  mean  she  shall  study  the  activities  of 
the  mind,  bringing  to  bear  upon  her  study  all  the  help 
she  may  gain  from  books.  We  talk  about  teaching  con- 
cretely from  nature  and  then  we  turn  to.  our  books  and 
read  about  mind  and  fancy  we  understand  it.  If  we 
know  a  boy  *'we  must  study  a  boy  and  not  a  book  about 
boys."  And  we  must  study  until  we  have  a  clear  idea 
how  that  mind  works.  We  may  not  be  ^able  to  put  the 
knowledge  into  words  of  technique,  but  we  know  how  to 
use  it  for  the  boy's  good.  Such  a  teacher  approaches  in 
one  particular  a  born  teacher. 

Again, the  best  teacher  is  one  who  can  beget  and  foster 
a  high  intellectual  and  spiritual  taste.      To  be  such,  one 
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must  have  within  herself  a  craving  after  higher  things. 
She  must  have  a  healthful  and  ever- widening  growth  in 
mind  and  character.  To  be  wise  in  the  knowledge  of 
text-books  is  a  necessity,  but  to  be  broad  and  accom- 
plished in  the  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good  is  much 
more  a  necessity.  The  **best  teacher",  then,  is  one  who 
is  reaching  out  and  grasping  truth  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  is  grappling  with  the  broader  culture  that  shall 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  self-conceit  and  open  to  her 
soul  all  the  beauty,  the  good,  the  truth  of  life  itself — to 
such  a  one  a  parent  need  not  fear  to  trust  his  growing 
child.  She  it  is  who  has  food  for  the  hungry  mind  of 
childhood.  She  it  is  who  delights  to  serve  and  in  the 
language  of  the  poet, 

**To  inspire        *        »        » 
.      To  larg-er  deeds  that  the  whole  world  will  wake,        ' 
And,  as  at  stirring-  sound  of  bugle,  take 
Truth's  highest  citadel." 

Every  teacher  must  have  a  strong  love  for  individuali- 
ty. She  must  meet  her  pupils  as  individuals.  She  must 
through  that  individuality  gain  their  love,  their  confi- 
dence. That  individuality  in  the  teacher,  however, 
shall  not  be  of  that  type  that  does  not  recognize  the  in- 
dividuality of  others.  It  must  not  think  there  is  only 
one  individual  in  the  world  and  all  the  others  must  coin- 
cide. I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil  should  be  stimulated  and  not  killed  by  the  teacher. 
I  also  believe  it  should  be  in  the  teacher  and  not  killed 
by  the  superintendent.  The  best  teacher, then,  demands 
freedom  for  her  individuality  and  when  granted  does  not 
abuse  it. 

Another  qualification  for  the  best  teacher  is  origi- 
nality. Such  a  teacher  is  always  in  proper  condition  to 
undertake  work  and  intelligently  perform  it.  She  works 
from  principles. .  She  has  a  method  based  upon  reason. 
She  is  always  in  a  mood  of   inquiry  as  to  the  ultimate 
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good  produced.  She  is  the  searcher  after  truth.  She  is 
the  one  who  dares  progress.  She  dares  to  grapple  with 
a  '*fad"  and  a  school  board  never  votes  fads  out  where 
such  a  teacher  labors. 

One  of  the  highest  qualifications  is  that  of  realizing 
the  purpose  and  end  of  education.  Such  a  teacher  must, 
see  that  the  end  is  power  not  facts;  she  must  see  that  the 
soul  of  a  child  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  conceived  of, 
and  this,  all  under  the  guidance. of  a  teacher.  Then,  is 
it  too  much  to  say,  that  a  good  teacher  must  have  a 
broad  conception  of  life,  and  a  just  knowledge  of  how  to 
develop  that  life?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  teacher 
whose  idea  is  to  teach  reading,  arithmetic  and  spellings 
and  be  satisfied  when  the  task  is  done?  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  teacher  who  through  these  subjects  seeks  that 
the  soul  shall  grow  into  a  greater  truth,  the  eyes  shall 
see  more  of  beauty,  the  ear  hear  less  of  discord,  the  ' 
hand  toil  less  for  self,  the  tongue  sound  fewer  words  of* 
strife  and  the  heart  swell  with  a  deeper  love  to  brother, 
home  and  God? 

Again,  the  teacher  who  succeeds  best  is  the  one  who 
makes  careful  preparation  of   her  work.     She  arranges- 
her   work   for   the  day  so  that  there  will  be  no   wasted 
energv.     Her  work  is  strong  because   all  the   points    in 
the  several  subjects  that  may  be  related  are  systema- 
tized so  as  to  save  time  and  force.       Such  a  teacher  sees 
unity   running  through   the  whole  course  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  that  unity  to  strengthen    a  thought  in  the 
mind  of  her  pupils.       This  also  implies  a  broad  view    of 
subject  values  of    which  every  teacher  should  have    a 
good   knowledge.      This  preparation  also  provides  some 
new  thing  for  each  recitation.     It  matters  not  how  many 
times  she  may  go  over  a  subject,  the  best  teacher  >?vill 
alwaj^s  find  something  new,  something  refreshing,  some* 
thing  worth  striving  for. 
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Lastly,  as  related  to  herself,  the  teacher  should  have 
a  thoughtful  idea  of  labor.  She  should  remember  that 
we,  made  in  the  image  of  our  Creator,  should  like  him, as 
expressed  by  Froebel,  '*Hover  over  the  shapeless  mass 
and  move  it  that  it  may  take  form  and  shape."  This 
implies  much  labor,  but  we  repeat,  **Our  errand  here  is 
not  mirth  or  ease."  In  her  relation  to  the  superinten- 
dent, the  best  teacher  will  be  loyal.  By  loyalty  we 
mean  that  spirit  in  which  the  teacher,  while  she  may  not 
approve  of  all  methods  or  measures  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  her,  yet  she  will,  to  the  best  of  her  endeavors, 
get  all  the  good  possible  out  of  them.  The  loyal  teacher 
will  not  speak  disparagingly  of  these  things  to  other  , 
teachers.  The  teacher  who  does  is  one  of  the  worst 
elements  in  a  school.  One  calumnious  tongue  may  de- 
stroy the  unity  of  an  army  and  thereby  lose  its  battles. 
The  true  soldier  obeys  his  superior  officer  if  it  be  to  go 
**into  the  Valley  of  Death."  The  true  teacher  will  also 
prove  loyal  to  her  commander,  thereby  insuring  a  united 
effort. 

Again,  our  teacher  stands  in  the  relation  of  friend  to 
the  superintendent.  It  is  a  mutual  relationship;  the 
superintendent  is  not  the  master,  the  teacher  the  ser- 
vant. She  looks  upon  him  as  a. director,  as  a  friend,  and 
he  should  not  appear  in  any  different  position.  With 
such  a  feeling  existing  between  them,  the  teacher  is  able 
to  lay  the  whole  of  her  work  open  to  the  superintendent 
and  with  him  examine  it  for  improvement.  Under  such 
conditions  there  need  be  no  fear,  no  trembling,  no  false 
opinions,  but  a  freedom,  an  atmosphere,  where  truth 
doth  always  flourish.  Away  with  the  superintendent  or 
school  board  who  tries  to  show  a  superiority  when  with 
a  jealous  heart  they  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  teacher. 

The  good  teacher  will  assist  the  superintendent  in  stim- 
ulating the  spirit  of  the  community.     Every  best  teacher 
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comes  in  contact  with  the  patrons  of  the  school  much  in 
the  same  way  the  good  pastor  comes  in  contact  with  his 
parishioners.  She  meets  them  in  their  homes  to  assist 
each  other  in  the  problem  that  is  before  them  both — the 
development  of  child  life.  It  is  during  these  visits  that 
the  seeds  of  progress  may  be  sown  by  the  teacher.  A 
live  teacher  will  seek  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  for  that 
which  is  alive  both  takes  and  gives  in  return.  But  our 
teacher  is  to  be  tested  in  her  relation  to  her  pupils.  In 
the  busy  hum  of  the  school  room,  whei:eshe  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  living  child,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  with 
all  his  eagerness,  some  for  bad,  muqh  for  good,  the  real 
success  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  tested,  and  tested  by  little 
things  which  measure  her  nobleness  and  love  for  child- 
hood. Among  the  many  things  for  which  we  look  is  the 
power  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  child.  We  see  many 
teachers  who  have  interest  in  their  cIcLss  because  the  les- 
son is  full  of.  interest,  because  the  activity  of  childhood 
is  inherent.  The  best  teacher, however,  has  interest  be- 
cause of  her  activity.  She  makes  the  subject  bristling 
with  points.  She  awakens  a  dormant  activity.  She 
draws  as  with  a  magnet  the  attention  of  all  who  come 
within  her  magnetic  field. 

The  best  teacher  is  one  who  has  a  power  to  win  and 
hold  the  boys.  She  it  is,  who  measuring  carefully  the 
desire  of  the  hearts  not  satisfied,  of  the  energy  in  those 
feet  not  yet  grown  weary,  the  force  in  those  prattling^ 
tongues  not  yet  learned  to  phrase  the  language  of  the  by— 
ways,  she  who  can  read  the  tenderness  in  those  youthful 
hearts  who  know  not  yet  the  bitterness  of  the  unkind 
world,  she  it  is  who  can  save  them  and  keep  them.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  teacher  we  want  who  can  regain 
them  as  it  is  the  one  who  can  keep  them.  She  nlust  not; 
check  that  flow  of  energy,  else  it  might  as  the  water^ 
rain  of   the  mining  camp,  rebound   with  force  to  tear  all 
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away.  She  must  turn  this  force  of  lips,  tongfue  and  feet 
and  all — for  the  whole  boy  is  alive — she  must  turn  all 
this  into  a  channel  that  shall  cause  the  tongue  to  speak 
words  of  truth,  the  feet  to  tread  ways  of  peace,  and  the 
heart  to  shine  forth  as  a  sunbeam  to  warm  and  lighten 
the  whole  world. 

The  poet  has  well  outlined  the  teacher's  duty  when  he 
says: 

"He  who  checks  a  child  ixi.  terror, 

Stops  its  iplay  or  stills  its  song 
Not  alone  commits  an  error, 

But  a  grievous  moral  wrong". 


**Give  it  play  and  never  fear  it; 

Active  life  is  no  defect; 
Never,  never  break  the  spirit, 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 

** Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river? 

Think  you  it  would  cease  to  flow? 
Onward,  it  must  move  forever — 

Better  teach  it  where  to  go." 

Rowland  says,  *'We  want  our  teachers  too  big,  too 
manly,  too  womanly  to  be  insulted  by  any  child  intrusted 
to  her  care."  That  teacher  who  is  in  such  sympathy 
with  child  nature,  who  has  such  perfect  self-control  that 
when  a  child  steps  beyond  the  bonds  of  its  freedom  and 
rebels,  can  see  the  error  of  the  child  and  recognizing 
that,  rather  than  the  personal  attack,  can  become 
master  of  the  situation.  The  best  teacher  does  not  think 
of  self.  Her  soul  has  learned  to  reach  out  of  its  narrow 
confines  and  draw  others  to  it.  She  warms  the  chilly 
atmosphere  of  despair  and  makes  the  boy  a  friend.  She 
relieves  the  burden  from  his  heart  and  makes  the  boy 
respect  her.  How  different  from  that  narrow,  self- 
wrapped  up  teacher  who  imagines  the  boys  are  mean 
just  to  torment  her  and  ere  long  has  the  fact  demon- 
strated. I  believe  the  question  of  order  is  settled  along 
just  these  lines. 
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When  a  teacher  has  a  large  supply  of  faith  and  hope, 
the  third  in  the  trinity  is  sure  to  be  present.  She  has  a 
bad  boy  who  is  bad  because  he  knows  no  other  way.  But 
our  teacher  applies  her  remedies.  He  does  not  become 
good  this  week,  she  does  not  expect  it.  He  is  still  bad 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  she  is  not  disappointed.  Faith 
and  hope  are  good  companions  and  they  linger  by  the 
side  of  that  angel,  love,  while  hope  grows  brighter  and 
faith  grows  ►  stronger  and  at  the  end  of  a  life-time  they 
rejoice  at  a  soul  saved.  Oh,  yes,  our  teacher  did  not  do 
it,  she  helped.  One  teacher  never  completely  cures, 
many  good  ones  always  will.  Oh,  that  our  grades  were 
full  of  these  teachers  in  which  there  abides  '  *these  three, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love." 

Our  teacher  has  the  right  idea  of  education.  She  has 
learned  that  school  is  for  that  high  idea  of  making  men 
out  of  our  boys  and  women  out  of  our  girls.  Too  many 
have  the  ideal  of  a  minister,  a  law3''er,  a  professional  man 
of  some  kind  and  lose  sight  of  the  great  idea  that  the 
man  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  that,  without 
this,  the  others  would  fail.  When  the  teacher  realizes 
this  she  will  feel  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon 
her.  Then  will  she  stand  and  ask  herself  the  question, 
Am  I  fitted  for  this  work?  Can  I  fill  so  great  a  position? 
.  It  is  only  when  we  recognize  the  greatness  of  our  labor 
and  the  weakness  of  our  strength  that  we  may  become 
great. 

We  have  tried  to  portray  a  teacher  that  might  be. 
We  may  have  drawn  our  picture  too  theoretical,  and  too 
idealistic.  Some  no  doubt  will  sav  that  can  not  be. 
They  will  always  say  in  the  language  of  one,  *'That 
these  cold  critics  who  are  safely  ensconced  in  their 
stern  heights,  this  spring-tide  of  warmth  and  sunshine 
has  not  reached  them.  Thej"  look  out  upon  the  firm  rock 
hard  and  forbidding  as  of  old;  the  dwarf  pine  and  scrub 
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hemlock  wear  their  last  winter's  gfreenness;  adown  the 
mountain's  sides  the  giant  old  trees,  with  their  wither- 
ing foliage  at  half-mast  over  the  sad  approach  of  civili- 
zation, shut  from  them  the  beauty  of  the  awakened 
fields  below  and  their  sighing  branches  drown  the  music 
of  bursting  buds  and  the  unfolding  of  tender  leaves 
which  shall  ere  long  fill  our  land  with  health  and  happi- 
ness." But  those  teachers  who  are  anxiously  'alive  to 
the  spirit  of  the  new  education  will  at  least  recognize 
the  need  of  these  things  and  press  on  to  an  attainment  of 
them. 

*THE  BEST  SUPERINTENDENT  FROM  A 
TEACHER'S  POINT  OP  VIEW. 


MISS   JANE   lyANGLEY. 


.  Some  time  ago,  thus  the  story  runs,  in  the  days  when 
the  Thompsonian  view  of  medical  science  was  making  an 
effort  to   capture  the  public  mind,  a  farmer  became  a 
convert   to  its  principles.       He  at  once  began  to  act  as 
well  as  to  believe,  and  being  convinced  that  red  pepper 
was  the  great  cure-all  for  the  various^  diseases  of  man- 
kind, he  planted  an  acre  of  land  with  red  pepper  plants. 
The  season  was   favorable  and  in  due  time  a  plentiful 
crop  was   harvested.       He  took  this  crop  of  peppers, 
extracted  the  juice,  and  in  some  way  best  known*  to  him- 
self boiled  it  down  unlil  he  had  a  pint  of  the  extract  of 
red  pepper.     Soon  after,  he  learned  that  a  neighbor  was 
very  ill,  so  with  his   bottle  of  extract  in  his  pocket  he 
went  to  render   what   assistance  he  could.       Upon  his 
arrival   he  was  told  that  his  assistance  was  of  no  avail, 
it  had  come  too  late, — the  man  was  dead.      Our  Thomp- 
sonian friend    however,   having  the  greatest  faith  in  his 
extract,  dropped   a  little  on  the  tongue  of  the  corpse. 

*Rcad  uefore  the  Northern  ladiaaa  Teachers'  Association,  March  31,  18*^3. 
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To  his  great  delight  and  the  greater  astonishment  of 
the  spectators,  the  dead  man  regained  his  life,  recovered 
his  health  and  was  once  more  a  well  person. 

A  wise  teacher  avoids  pointing-  explicitly  to  the  moral 
of  the  story,  but  lest  it  might  be  thought  that  egotism 
drew  the  analogy  betw^een  the  pepper  and  the  paper  on 
the  points  of  keenness  and  power,  it  is  allowable  to  say 
that  the  boiling  down,  the  bottling  and  the  use  at  the 
first  opportunit}^  are  the  points  of  illustration. 

Year  after  year,  the  teachers  attend  professional 
gatherings,  from  the  State  Associations  down  to  the 
little  grade  meetings,  well  supplied  with  -enthusiasm, 
patience,  paper  and  pencil.  Usually  we  listen  to  our 
instructions  for  duty  with  honest  hearts  in  order  to 
practice  them;  but  often  the  savage  desire  predominates 
that  the  words  to  which  we  listen  might  acquire  the 
character  of  a  boomerang  and  return  with  much  of  their 
force  to  the  starting  point. 

Now  that  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  the  other 
side,  think  of  the  concentrative  power  necessary  to 
return  the  compliments  of  twenty  years  in  twenty 
minutes.  Boiling  down  an  acre  of  pepper  pods  is. 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  the  teacher's 
mind  under  the  present  circumstances.  How  to  take  the 
good  qualities  of  all  the  noted  men  who  ever  lived;  the 
best  points  represented  in  every  profession;  the  shining 
attributes  of  saints  and  angels;  the  sturdy  character- 
istics of  heroes  and  martyrs;  the  gentleness  of  the  ideal 
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woman  and  the  strength  of  the  typical  man;  and  com- 
bine all  these,  increase  them,  intensify  them,  and  then 
reduce  the  result  to  the  capacity  of  an  average-sized 
coat,  is  a  mighty  task  for  twenty  minutes. 

The  qualifications  of  the  best  superintendent  are  so 
equally  important  that  one  hesitates  a  little  as  to  first 
choice.      However   there  must   always  be  a  foundation 
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for  any  solid  structure  and  no  man  can  become  a  safe 
member  of  any  profession  unless  he  is  first  possessed  of 
true  manliness.  How  surely  is  this  the  case  when  one 
is  working  not  alone  for  the  success  of  his  own  life  and 
character,  but  also  in  view  of  the  influence  he  exerts 
directly  upon  the  men  and  women  of  the  future.  A 
teacher,  whether  a  greater  or  a  lesser  light,  can  never 
afford  to  do  the  least  thing  which  is  not  honorable  and 
straightforward.  '  Leaving  his  own  conscience*  out  of 
the  question,  the  children  detect  the  least  deviation  from 
rectitude.  While  it  is  the  habit  of  the  average  child  to 
act  from  policy,  his  respect  is  for  those  who  lead  him 
above  it  by  example  and  precept.  The  end  of  education 
is  to  form  men  and  women,  and  teachers  must  first  be 
men  and  women  themselves.  Like  produces  like,  and  a 
manly  boy  will  be  easiest  found  among  those  under  the 
care  of  a  manly  man.  The  man  of  strong,  earnest,  cor- 
rect sentiment  and  thought  is  the  man  to  give  character 
to  the  young. 

While  our  best  superintendent  is  strict  and  unyield- 
ingr  in  one  sense,  in  another  he  must  be  very  flexible* 
He  holds  close>  to  him  the  straight  line  of  duty  but 
clothes  it  with  the  curved  line  of  beauty.  He  plods 
along  life's  dusty  highway  of  unrelenting  occurrences 
remembering  that  Heaven's  blue  arch  is  over  and 
around  him.  His  manliness  will  be  tempered  and  beau- 
tified by  his  sympathy.  Who  can  pass  through  the 
halls  of  a  large  school  building  and  listen  to  the  hum  of 
busy  voices  from  the  open  doors  of  ten  or  fifteen  rooms 
and  think  of  the  superintendent,  seated  in  his  little 
ofl5.ce, without  realizing  how  great  his  sympathy  must  be 
to  connect  him  with  the  individual  teacher  and  pupil. 
I/eading  the  children  is  holy  work  and  can  only  be  done 
acceptably  to  God  by  one  who  is  imbued  with  the  loving, 
tender  sympathy  of  the  Great  Teacher.      Even  though 
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the  superintendent  is  an  the  higher  rounds  of  the  educa- 
tional ladder  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  one  of 
our  leaders  of  thought,  '*Let  us  live  with  our  children.'* 
We  often  hear  in  connection  with  some  accidental  occur- 
rence  the  words,  *'We  know  not  what  a  day  will  bring 
forth."  Would  it  not  be  well  to  think  of  that  saying  in 
the  light  of  cause  rather  than  effect;  to  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  harvest  which  will  come  from  one 
day's  seed  sowing.  In  the  busy  life  which  the  superin- 
tendent necessarily  lives  it  is  very  easy  to  check  the 
impulse  which  would  give  some  outward  sign  of  the 
sympathetic  interest  he  feels  in  special  cases.  But  the 
angels  have  many  records  of  the  earnest  thoughts  result- 
ing from  a  loving  touch  on  the  shoulder,  a  kind  inquiry 
or.  a  faithful  warning.  A  few  days  ago  a  young  girl 
was  talking  of  some  of  .the  experiences  of  her  life  and 
speaking  of  the  teachers  of  her  early  school  days,  I  told 
her  I  should  probably  see  that  superintendent  in  a  few 
days.  Her  eyes  brightened  and  she  said,  *'Oh!  tell  him 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  inkstand."  On  receiving  an 
explanation  of  the  message,  I  learned  that  it  was  an 
occurrence  seemingl)''  very  trivial  at  the  time,  that 
formed  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  influence  which 
lifted  that  child  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  Not  only  does 
the  superintendent  exert  a  diirect  influence  upon  the 
child,  but  his  relation  to  the  teacher  is  an  open  channel 
along  which  his  sympathy  flows  to  the  pupils.  In  the 
same  proportion  that  the  teacher  feels  the  recognition 
of  her  honest  efforts  for  the  good  of  her  school,  just  in 
that  proportion  are  those  efforts  sustained.  Do  you 
know,  superintendents,  that  your  comings  and  goings 
among  the  various  schools  under  your  charge  are 
'  regarded  in  two  ways,  as  visits  or  visitations?  They 
maj^  not  be  intended  in  the  latter  sense,  and  are  not 
accepted   as  such  generally,  by   the    older  teachers,  for 
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they  have  learned  that  the  superintendent  may  be  as 
human  as  themselves  and  be  as  deeply  discouraged  by 
conditions  in  the  moral  atmosphere.  But  a  young- 
teacher  is  very  apt  to  feel  that  an  unusually  thoughtful 
aspect  must  be  caused  by  the  short  comings  in  her  work 
and  she  often  sheds  bitter  tears  over  it,  not  always  from 
chagrin  over  her  fancied  failure,  but  from  a  real  grief 
because  she  has  failed  to  make  her  work  pleaping  to  her 
superintendent.  Of  course  this  feeling  may  as  often  be 
the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  the  superintendent,  and  it 
may  be  a  condition  to  produce  the  best  results,  but 
many  of  us  can  say  from  our  experience  that  it  is  a  very 
painful  ordeal. 

While  we  believe  that  it  is  better  to  be  all  heart  than 
to  have  no  heart,  and  that  one  seldom  possesses  too 
much  charity,  yet  our  ideal  superintendent  does  not 
allow  his  sympathy  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 
He  cultivates  his  head  equally  with  his  heart.  A  well 
balanced  mind  is  an  essential  of  his  character.  He  will 
be  quick  to  discern  the  shams  and  shoddy  in  the  life  of 
teacher  and  pupil  and  protest  against  t.heir  filling  the 
place  of  true  feeling  and  earnest  effort.  He  will  be  on 
the  alert  against  mere  plausibility.  Many  times  he 
must  take  a  quick  decisive  stand  upon  some  point  which 
will  affect  the  educational  interest  of  the  entire  city. 
He  must  have  the  power  tq  see  clearly  and  act  intelli- 
gently independent  of  any  personal  bias  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Many  suggestions  are  made 
which  appear  good  and  safe,  but  contain  serious  flaws. 
Watchful  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  our  super- 
intendent will  have  so  trained  his  perceptive  faculties 
and  his  judgment  that  at  a  crisis  he  may  decide  at  once 
what  should  and  what  should  not  be  allowed.  His  teach- 
ers regard  him  as  a  rock  of  safety  which  will  never  fail 
them.     His  advice  guides  them  through  troubled  scenes 
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and  they  reflect  with  gratitude  and  pride  upon  the  ready, 
correct  judgment  which  was  their  salvation. 

As  a  means  of  acquiring  this  well-balanced  mind,  our 
superintendent  will  have  sought  after  knowledge  in  its 
•broadest  sense,  as  well  as  specific  knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  to-day  and  its  interests,  a  knowl- 
edge  of  human  nature,  its  weakness  and  the  remedies 
needed,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  and  methods  of  his 
special  line  of  work  and  under  all,  above  all,  around  -all, 
and  through  all,  he  will  be  the  possessor  of  a  cultured 
mind.  He  will  know  not  alone  the  branches  taught 
under  his  supervision,  but  will  go  on  and  beyond,  always 
an  example  and  an  incentive  to  the  teachers  and  pupils 
who  know  him.  So  far  as  an  opportunity  is  given  him 
his  knowledge  will  reach  back  to  the  remotest  ages, 
will  extend  over  the  world  from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  hard  facts  of  the  present  day 
will  erect  such  a  breast- work  before  him  that  even  a  bit- 
ter enemy  can  find  no  vulnerable  point  in  him.  He  will 
be  progressive,  he  will  keep  up  with  the  times;  he  will 
be  found  well  equipped  and  at  the  front  in  the  war 
against  ignorance  and  sin — not  as  an  excited  and  irre- 
sponsible man  who  is  ready  to  combat  anything  solely 
for  the  sake  of  fighting — but  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
his  comrades  fulfilling,  the  duty  which  lies  before  him. 
To  do  all  this  will  require  an  earnest,  concentrated 
power  only  to  be  gained  by  a  special  preparation  for  his 
work.  To  the  superintendent  and  to  every  true  teacher 
his  work  will  be  more  than  a  profession,,  it  will  be  a 
vocation  and  his  devotion  to  it  will  approach  a  conse.cra- 
tion.  Merely  professional  services  are  largely  a  matter 
of  choice  on  both  sides.  The  head  of  a  family  selects 
the  physician  who  pleases  him  best;  the  physician  on  his 
part  has  the  right,  whether  he  exercises  it  or  not,  to 
decline   or    accept   that  person   as   a  patient.     But  the 
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teacher  and  pupil  are  brought  together  under  legal  con- 
ditions and  there  is  no  avoidance  of  contact  while  those 
conditions  last.  With  all  due  reverence  to  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministry  it  must  be  conceded  that  all  things 
being  equal,  ihe  teacher  has  more  moral  power  than  the 
clergyman.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  family  govern- 
ment as  to  what  religious  teaching  shall  be  given  tq  the 
child  or  whether  any  shall  be  given.  But  according  to 
custom  and  law.  the  child  must  go  to  school  and  in  his 
prescribed  district  and  to  the  teacher  provided.  Does  it 
not  follow  that  a  teacher  should  be  pure  of  heart,  of  cul- 
tured mind  and  blameless  life?  The  superintendent, 
whether  he  recognizes  the  fact  or  not,  is  the  greatest 
moral  factor  in  any  community.  Think  of  the  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  young  people  who  are  daily 
growing  under  his  influence — that  is,  each  of  the  teach- 
ers is  doing  his  duty  to  make  that  influence  felt  in  his 
department.  You  may  say  that  it  is  the  parent  who  is 
responsible  for  the  training  of  the  child.  The  teacher  is 
but  the  agent  while  the  parent  is  the  principal.  Still 
the  agent  certainly  partakes  of  'the  responsibility 
of  the  principal.  It  is  right  here  where  the  need  for  the 
teacher's  profession  is  based.  The  public  employs  the 
teacher  because  the  school  presents  better  facilities  than 
the  family  for  the  education  of  the  child.  The  teacher 
feeling  that  true  education  is  the  development  of  all  the 
perfection  which  the  child's  nature  permits,  will  devise 
means  and  work  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
development. 

Thus  the  superintendent  is  a  responsible  and  influen- 
tial moral  factor,  even  if  the  fact  is  not  recognized.  The 
leaders  of  education,  whether  young  men  or  old,  are 
shaping  the  future  history  of  the  world  either  by  posi- 
tive or  negative  education.  That  is  why  we  find  among 
our.  superintendents  men  who  place  their  personal  pre. 
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ferment  secondary  to  their  success  in  work;  men  who 
consider  the  increase  of  morality  of  more  value  than  the 
increase  of  salary;  men  who  live  thoughtfully  and  care- 
fully each  day  of  their  lives,  for  fear  some  hasty  action 
may  mar  and  warp  some  young  life  under  their  influence; 
men  who  feel,  in  the  words  of  Mr,  Webster,  **A  sense  of 
duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Deity. 
If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  .of  the  sea,  duty  performed 
or  duty  violated  is  still  with  vt&  for  our  happiness  or 
miser}^  If  we  say  the  darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  the 
darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obligations  are  still  with  us. 
We  cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly  from  their  pres- 
ence. They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  and  they  will  be 
with  us  at  its  close;  and  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable 
solemnity  which  lies  yet  further  on  we  shall  still  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty  to  pain 
us  whenever  it  has  been  violated  and  to  console  us  so  far 
as  God  may  have  given  us  grace  to  perform  it." 

There  is  another  phase  to  present.  The  foregoing  is 
descriptive  of  the  superintendent  with  whom  we  like  to 
teach.  We  work  for  positions  under  such  men.  We  do 
all  in  our  power  to  secure  and  retain  those  positions.  We 
want  and  demand  that  such  superintendents  be  possessed 
of  all  the  excellent  qualities  possible  to  man,  and,  when 
we  get  them, we  feel  like  the  man  who  made  such  tremen- 
dous efforts  to  secure  a  white  elephant.  They  are  too 
much  for  us,  and  we  almost  wish  we  didn't  have  them. 
It  seems  to  take  so  much  to  satisfy  such  a  superintend- 
ent. During  the  latter  part  of  the  vacation  and  the  early 
months  of  the  school  ye^r,  while  our  energies  are  fresh, 
is  the  time  when  the  teacher  sees  the  superintendent  in 
the  best  light.  We  enter  upon  each  day's  work  anxious 
and  glad  to  fulfil  each  of  his  requirements.  Everything 
moves  pleasantly.     But  as  the  year  rolls  around,  and  the 
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various  *'Dodds"  to  be  found  in  each  school  begin  to 
wear  away  our  patience,  when  the  conditions  with  which 
every  teacher  is  acquainted  begin  to  arise — the  crowded 
schools,  the  dark,  stormy  days,  the  back  work  which 
accumulates  so  easily  and  so  rapidly — we  are  tempted  to 
wish  that  our  superintendent  had  not  such  a  lofty  ideal. 
We  wonder  sometimes  if  he  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
the  teacher  who  returns  from  a  professional  convention 
so  full  of  beautiful  aspirations  that  it  seems  as  if  she 
can  carry  her  entire  school  almost  to  heaven's  gates, 
only  to  find  in  a  few  weeks'  time  that  she,  with  her  the- 
ories, are  flat  on  the  ground,  like  a  collapsed  balloon, 
because  of  two  live  boys  amongst  her  number.  We 
wonder  if  he  could  take  a  class  of  thirty-five  pupils  and 
always  succeed  in  making  a  majority  of  them  grasp  the 
point  of  the  lesson  in  twenty  minutes.  We  wonder  if 
he  realizes  how  much  time  is  taken  by  the  slow  pupils  or 
by  the  vicious  ones.  We  are  told  at  our  teachers'  meet- 
ings that  our  work  is  not  judged  from  special  cases. 
Perhaps  not, but  our  work  is  modified  by  them.  However, 
it  is  only  during  these  trying  and  tiring  months  that 
we  see  our  superintendent  as  through  a  glass  somewhat 
darkly.  When  we  begin  to  round  up  our  year's  work, 
when  we  thankfully  realize  that  we  have  brought  Dodd 
up  to  the  passing  point,  as  the  visions  of  rest  begin  to 
rise  before  us,  he  once  more  appears  to  us  in  all  his  glo- 
ry, as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  superintendent  is  a  friend  of  his  teachers,  and 
works  for  their  interests  as  far  as  he  can.  He  sees  in 
them  something  more  than  means  for  carrying  out  his 
methods.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  their  lives  extend 
farther  than  the  hours  marked  by  the  program  of  their 
school  work.  Many  of  us  have  found  helps  to  a  higher 
life  in  the  example  and  words  of  the  superintendents  we 
have  known.     We  can  remember  times  when  their  kindly 
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thought  has  g-iven  us  tangible  aid,  and  we  can  all  join  in 

the  fervent  prayer,  **God  bless  our  superintendent." 
Klkhart,  Ind* 

THE  RURAL   SCHOOL. 


At  least  threejourtha  of  our  people  get  their  early 
training  in  our  rural  schools.  Hence  the  following  im- 
portant suggestions,  made  in  a  late  address  by  Hon.  Hen- 
ry Saben,  of  Iowa,  are  of  special  significance.      He  says: 

**The  teacher  in  the  rural  school  may  not  do  the  same 
work  that  is  done  in  the  graded  school,  but  she  can  do 
work  that  is  equally  as  good;  she  can  do  it  in  the  same 
spirit,  she  can  avail  herself  of  the  love  of  nature,  which 
is  inborn  in  the  child,  of  that  self-activity  of  mind  which 
is  the  motive  power  of  education. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  idea  that  the  country  school  is 
inferior;  if  it  is, it  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  ought 
not  to  be  so  any  longer.  It  is  not  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Let  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  and  throw 
their  life  into  the  work  and  the  country  schools  can  do 
for  Iowa  that  which  the  city  schools  may  not  even  hope 
to  accomplish. 

We  must  first  know  the  end  which  we  hope  to  reach, 
the  aim  which  we  may  rightfully  have  in  mind,  and  then 
fix  upon  the  method  to  be  adopted.  But  when  we  exalt 
''Hhe  method*^  above  the  end,  failure  is  inevitable.  Edu- 
cation consists  of  two  things,  obtaining  knowledge  and 
using  knowledge.  We  must  in  our  schools  have  less  to 
do  with  percentages  and  so-called  results,  and  more  with 
capacity^  power  to  acquire,  ability  to  retain  and  skill  to 
use. 

Any  system  which  makes  the  promotion  of  children 
from  grade  to  grade  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of 
school  life  dependent  upon  a  certain  per  cent.,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  written  examinations  is  faulty  in  its  construc- 
tion and  injurious  in  its  results.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
flushed  cheeks,  the  excited  eye,  the  trembling-  nerve,  tell 
that  the  brain  is  being*  forced  to  do  unwonted  work, 
but  the  wrong  aim  held  up  before  the  child  is  a  far 
greater  evil.  An  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  is 
always  to  be  commended,  even  though  it  appear  to  result 
in  failure.  Praise  should  be  proportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  effort  put  forth,  rather  than  with  the  success 
achieved. ' '  

WHY  THE  TEACHER  SHOULD  BE  EARLY. 


The  teacher  should  be  at  the  school-house  early  every 
day  for  the  following,  among  many  reasons  adduced: 

1.  To  set  an  example — As  the  teacher  so  will  the 
pupils  learn  to  be. 

2.  To  prevent  damages. — Children  arriving  at  the 
school-house  early  get  to  playing  in  and  about  the  room, 
and  very  frequently  do  unintentional  damage. 

3.  To  see  that  all  is  right — There  are  many  little 
things  to  be  "put  to  rights"  or  arranged  before  school 
opens. 

4.  To  secure  ventilation. — The  house,  shut  up  from  the 
time  school  closed  the  day  before,  is  unhealthful,  and 
should  be  opened  and  fully  aired  in  season  to  be  warmed 
and  closed  at  school  time. 

5.  To  greet  pupils. — Children  kindly  and  cordially 
greeted  on  arriving  at  the  school  house  .are  far  less 
inclined  to  torment  the  teacher  through  the  day. 

6.  To  administer  discipline. — A  kind  greeting  and  a 
kind  word  of  discipline  spoken  to  one  who  has  been  care- 
less or  misbehaved  the  day  before,  when  he  can  be  thus 
approached  alone,  is  far  more  effectual  than  detention  at 
nighi  or  punishment  in  the  presence  of  the  school. 

7.      To  helptho6e  needimy  assistance. — During  the  school 
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but  little  personal  assistance  can  be  given.  If  an  indus- 
trious pupil  thinks  he  can  be  helped  in  some  difficult 
point  if  at  the  school  house  before  school  time,  he  will 
appreciate  and  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 

8.  To  win  the  love  of  pupils, — Kind  greeting",  kind 
words,  kind  assistance  will  win  the  love  of  the  pupils 
whether  they  are  themselves  the  recipients  or  see  it  giv- 
en to  others. — School  Bulletin 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  bj  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarnby  Campbbli.,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School. 


HISTORY. 


There  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men. 
Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same  and  to  all  of  the  same. 
*  *  *  What  Plato  has  thought,  he  may  think;  what  a 
saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel;  what  at  any  time  has  befallen 
any  man,  he  can  understand.  Who  hath  access  to  this 
universal  mind  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be  done  for 
this  is  the  only  and  sovereign  agent.     *     *     * 

Every  revolution  was  first  a  thought  in  one  man's  mind. 
Every  reform  was  once  a  private  opinion.     *     *     * 

It  is  the  universal  nature  which  gives  worth  to  partic- 
ular men  and  things.     *     *     * 

All  that  Shakespeare  says  of  the  king,  yonder  slip  of 
a  boy  that  reads  in  a  corner  feels  to  be  true  of  himself. 
We  sympathize  in  the  great  moments  of  history,  in  the 
great  resistances,  in  the  great  prosperities  of  men; — 
because  there  law  was  enacted,  the  sea  was  searched, 
the  land  was  found,  or  the  blow  was  struck,  for  us,  as 
we  ourselves  in  that  place  would  have  done  or 
applauded.     *     *     * 

The  student  is  to  read  history  actively  and  not  pas- 
sively; to  esteem  his  own   life  the  text,  and   books   the 
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commentary.  *  *  *  i  have  no  expectation  that  any 
man  will  read  history  aright  who  thinks  what  was  done 
in  a  remote  age,  by  men  whose  names  have  resounded 
far,  has   any  deeper  sense  than  what  he  is  doing  to-day. 

Every  law  which  the  State  enacts  indicates  a  fact  in 
human  nature;  that  is  all.  We  must  in  ourselves  see  the 
necessary  reason  of  every  fact — see  how  it  could  and 
must  be.  So  stand  before  every  public  and  private 
work;  before  an  oration  of  Burke,  before  the  victory  of 
Napoleon,  before  a  French  reign  of  terror,  and  a  Salem 
hanging  of  witches.  We  must  assume  that  we  under 
like  influences  should  be  like  affected  and  should  achieve 
the  like. 

The  progress  of  the  intellect  is  to  the  clearer  vision  of 
causes, which  neglects  surface  differences.  To  the  poet, 
to  the  philosopher,  to  the  saint,  all  things  are  friendly 
and  sacred,  all  events  profitable,  all  days  holy,  all  men 
divine.  For  the  eye  is  fastened  on  the  life  and  slights 
the  circumstance.     *     *     * 

When  a  thought  of  Plato  becomes  a  thought  to  me, 
when  a  truth  that  fires  the  soul  of  Pindar  fires  mine, 
time  is  no  more.  When  I  feel  that  we  two  meet  in  a  per- 
ception, that  our  two  souls  are  tinged  with  the  same 
here,  and  do  as  it  were,  run  into  one,  why  should  I 
measure  degrees  of  latitude,  why  should  I  count  Egyp- 
tian years?     *     *     * 

History  no  longer  shall  be  a  dull  book.  It  shall  walk 
incarnate  in  every  just  and  wise  man.  You  shall 
not  tell  me  by  languages  and  titles  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  you  have  read.  You  shall  make  me  feel  what 
periods  you  have  lived.  A  man  shall  be  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  *  *  *  i  shall  find  in  him  the  Foreworld;  in 
his  childhood  the  Age  of  Gold,  the  Apples  of  Knowl- 
edge, the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  calling  of  Abra- 
ham, the  building  of   the  Temple,  the  advent  of   Christ* 
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the  Dark  Ages,  the  Revival  of  Letters,  the  Reformation,, 
the  discovery  of  new  lands,  the  opening  of  new  sciences, 
and  new  regions  in  man.  He  shall  be  priest  of  Pan  and 
bring  with  him  into  humble  cottages  the  blessings  of 
morning  stars  and  all  the  recorded  benefits  of  heaven 
and  earth. — From  Emeraon^a  Essay  on  History, 


NATURE  OF  BUSY  WORK. 


Busy  work  should  fall  in  line  with  the  other  work  of 
the  school.  Instead  of  feeling  that  these  short  periods 
when  the  children  are  not  reciting  are  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  in  any  way  so  the  pupils  are  quiet,  the  intelligent 
teacher  looks  upon  them  as  opportunities;  opportunities 
for  the  child  to  acquire  habits  of  self-activity,  self-direc- 
tion, industry,  persistency,  and  many  others.  To  be 
sure,  these  traits  are  stimulated  in  the  regular  recita- 
tions, but  the  opportunities  for  the  child  to  do  most  for 
himself  is  when  he  is  alone,  where  the  teacher  is  busy 
elsewhere.  The  ideal  school  must  have  these  moments, 
and  it  is  no  misfortune  that  there  are  two  classes  or  sec- 
tions under  one  primary  teacher  and  that  she  must  alter- 
nate between  them.  It  is  for  the  very  best  interests  of 
the  pupil. 

It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  if  the  teacher 
realises  the  possibilities  of  these  periods.  She  must  see 
in  them  a  two-fold  value,  first,  that  they  may  be  used 
to  help  fix  points  of  knowledge  already  given  or  to  be  a 
preparation  for  a  following  recitation;  second,  she  should 
view  these  periods  as  habit  forming.  The  first  view  is 
the  one  commonly  acted  upon  when  the  teacher  gives  any 
thought  to  her  busy  work.  It  is  usually  put  in  such 
form  as  to  help  to  fix  •  points  already  presented  to  the 
pupils  or  to  prepare  for  a  new  recitation,  probably  both. 
While  it  is  all  right  for  the  work  to  do  this  it  should  also 
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have  in  it  that  peculiarity   that  will  make   it  educative 
from  the  little  habits  or   tendencies  it   may   strengthen. 

Busy-work  should  strengthen  the  habit  of  having  in 
view  a  distinct,  definite  aim,  and  then  of  bending  every 
energy  to  its  realization.  When  a  child  has  before  him  a 
definite  point  to  be  reached  and  when  he  reaches  that 
point  there  comes  a  thrill  of  triumph, a  glow  of  pleasure 
which  he  could  not  have  had  without  this  definite  aim  at 
first.  Then,  too,  this  kind  of  work  has  its  life  value. 
This  child,  full  of  whims  and  caprices,  subject  to  inter- 
ruption from  without  and  within,  has  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing himself  to  one  thing  until  accomplished.  If  succes- 
sive exercises  of  this  kind  can  help  him  to  have  a  worthy 
end  and  then  help  him  to  be  persevering  in  work  upon  it, 
he  has  received  an  invaluable  life  aid  in  this  busy-work 
period. 

This,  means   that,  as  a  rule,  there  should  be  a  definite 

assignment  of  the  exact  amount  of  work  to  be  done.      It 

is  not  the  best  kind  of   assignment  to  say  to  the  class, 

**Draw  anything  you  like,"  '*  Write  the  lesson  as  of  ten  as 

you  can;"    *'Make  problems,"   etc.,  etc.     The  following 

is  an  assignment  made  to  a  class  in  school  not  quite  one 

year  that   embodied   the   idea  of  definiteness  spoken  of 

above:  **Put  on  your  desks  as  many  groups  of  sticks  as 

there  are  both  corners  and  sides  in  this  room  and   as 

many   sticks   in   each  group   as   the   kitty  has  paws;" 

"Make  on   your  slates  as  many  birds'  nests  as  you  have 

fingers  and  put  as  many  eggs  in  each  as  you  have  fingers 

on  one  hand."     It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  add  that  in 

each  of   the  two  last  the  teacher  was  trying  to  fix  sofne 

number   relations,    such   as  4+4=8  and  5+5=10.     Some 

other   definite   assignments   enforcing  other  ideas   are, 

**Draw  on   your  slates  the   pictures  of   the  animals  you 

saw  in  the   cold   country   and   write   twice   under  each 

picture  the  name  of  the  animal;"  **Put  on  your  slates  all 
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the  words  in  the  (a  certain)  lesson  which  you  think  you 
cannot  pronounce  and  find  in  each  as  many  old  words  as 
possible.      Many  others  might  be  given. 

Besides  the  fact  just  discussed  that  there  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  a  definite  assignment  of  busy  work,  this  work 
assigned  should  reach  such  a  degree  of  diflSculty  that  it 
is  really  work  and  not  mere  play.  It  should  require  an 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  accomplish  it  in 
order  for  him  to  feel  that  it  is  really  of  some  value.  This 
feeling  which  arises  from  a  belief  in  the  essential  value 
of  the  work  we  are  doing  is  necessary  in  order  that  we 
may  do  our  best.  It  is  just  as  true  of  the  six  and  seven 
year  old  pupils.  They  must  have  this  confidence  in  the 
real  value  of  both  busy  and  recitation  work  in  order  that 
the  work  may  yield  its  fullest  educative  force.  Still 
further,  the  busy  work  should,  as  a  rule,  be  genuine 
work,  because  in  order  to  result  in  the  highest  growth, 
true  education,  there  must  be  a  conscious  overcoming  of 
difficulties,  a  persistent  struggle  to  reach  some  end  that 
taxes  the  strength  and  ingenuity  of  the  worker,  and  busy 
work  which  persistently  contradicts  this  should  have  no 
place  in  the  school. 

The  points  thus  far  emphasized  are,  first,  that  a 
period  when  the  child  should  work  alone,  when  he  is  to 
pay  no  attention  to  others  and  others  pay  no  attention  to 
him,  if  rightly  used,  is  of  the  greatest  educative  value. 
Second,  the  work  assigned  for  this  period  should  be  a 
certain  definite  amount,  so  the  child  may  set  up  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  toward  which  to  work.  Third,  the  task 
assigned  for  this  period,  as  a  rule, requires  genuine,  hard 
work  for  its  accomplishment. 

THE  STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS,  1765. 


The  process  through   which  the  teacher  necessarily 
goes  in  working  out  any  point  preparing  himself  to  teach 
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it,  is  not  the  same  as  the  process  the  pupil  goes  through 
in  learning  that  point.  The  teacher  must  of  necessity 
consider  ideas  as  to  what  knowledge  the  pupil  already 
has  that  bears  upon  this,  how  much  of  this  he  must  use 
to  make  the  lesson  clear,  etc. ,  which  the  pupil  does  not 
need  to  consider.  Then,  too,  the  teacher  must  think  as 
nearly  as  he  can  all  the  relations  of  the  point  to  be 
taught,  in  order  to  see  which  need  emphasis  and  which 
are  relatively  unimportant.  The  teacher  also  has  a 
more  or  less  general  idea  of  the  whole  range  of  facts 
of  which  the  one  under  consideration  is  but  a  very  small 
part.  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  show  how  the  teacher 
would  prepare  himself  to  give  a  history  lesson  on  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765  to  an  eighth-year  class. 

The  teacher  has  in  mind  the  general  trend  of  the 
events  from  1607  to  1893,  and  knows  that  this  particular 
event  falls  in  the  period  when  the  colonies  were  strug- 
gling to  realize  their  rights  as  men  by  recognizing  the 
supremacy  of  English  authority.  They  insisted  they 
were  asking  for  rights  as  Englishmen,  but  these  rights 
which  they  considered  as  belonging  to  Englishmen  were 
in  the  main  what  they  afterward  declared  belonged  to 
man.  The  teacher  also  sees  this  event  belongs  to  the 
period  when  there  seemed  a  strong  tendency  toward  the 
supremacy  of  local  government  over  a  central  one.  The 
colonies  felt  half  afraid  of  any  central  power  among 
themselves — felt  safer  when  each  colony  was  complete 
master  of  its  own  affairs.  This  reached  its  culmination 
and  downfall  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  That 
idea  as  to  the  complete  sovereignty  of  local  governments 
was  (seemingly  for  the  time  at  least)  overthrown  by  the 
Constitution,  which  gave  a  central  government  coercive 
power.  And,  finally,  this  Stamp  Act  Congress  falls  in 
the  period  when  there  was  an  unconscious  undercurrent 
toward  a  strong  central  government — an  idea  which  was 
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hinted  in  the  attempted  union  of  the  four  New  England 
colonies  in  1639  and  consummated  in  1643. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ideas  of  growth  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  1765  that  are  here  given  are  the  same  as 
suggested  in  a  previous  paper,  and,  as  said  before,  it  is 
not  meant  that  these  are  'the  only  ideas  on  tendencies 
prevailing  at  that  time.  But  these  were  prominent  ones; 
they  were  the  ideas  out  of  which  the  great  conflicts  and 
crises  came,  and  the  teacher  should  see  this  event  in  its 
relation  to  them.  In  order  to  see  the  relation  of  this 
event  to  the  tendencies  of  growth  at  the  time,  the  teach- 
er must  grasp  the  main  features  of  the  event.  He  knows 
that  it  occurred  in  October,  1765;  that  the  Congress  was 
held  in  New  York;  that  nine  of  the  colonies  sent  repre- 
sentatives of  their  best  men,  and  all  the  colonies  sup- 
ported it;  that  it  had  no  authority  to  make  laws,  but  it 
agreed  on  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies  and 
sent  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament  respecting 
these  rights;  that  it  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act. 

As  soon  as  the  date  is  known  the  teacher  sees  immedi- 
ately what  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  growth  were 
under  which  the  struggle  extended  itself  into  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress.  He  has  located  the  event.  He  now  at- 
tempts to  see  how  this  event  was  the  outgrowth  of  those 
ideas,  and  what  effect,  if  any,  it  exerted  upon  them. 
First,  was  it  in  any  way  the  result  of  the  recognition  of 
English  authority?  It  certainly  was  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  England  and  the  colonies.  This  law  had 
been  passed  the  preceding  year  to  help  pay  an  English 
debt  of  $700,000,000,  a  large  part  of  which  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  seven  years'  war  with  France.  England 
claimed  that  a  large  part  of  the  expense  had  grown  out 
of  that  part  of  the  conflict  in  America  called  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  in  her  defending  the  English  colonies 
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against   the  French.     On  the  other  hand,  the  colonies 
said  that  neither  they  nor  the  French  colonies  desired 
war,  but  had  been  dragged  into  it  by  France  and  Eng- 
land; besides  that,  they  had  fully  paid  their  share  of  the 
expense.     The  fact  that  nine  of  the  colonies  sent  dele- 
gates, and  all  supported  this  Congress,  shows  the  colo- 
nists felt  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  as  the 
direct  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  induce  the  English 
to  repeal   the  obnoxious   law.      Then,  too,  the  fact  of 
agreeing  upon  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
and  sending  petitions  concerning  them  to  the  king  and 
asking   a  repeal  of   the  stamp  act,  are  further  points 
growing  out  of  their  recognition  of  English  sovereignty. 
What  effect  upon  England's  hold  upon  the  colonists 
did  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  exert?     Did  it  strengthen 
it  or  did  it  weaken  it?     Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  re- 
sults.    Early  in  the  following  year — but  a  few  months 
after — owing  partly  to    a  change  in  the  ministry  and 
partly  to  a  belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
it,  the  law  was  repealed.     In  a  sense,  England  was  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  the  colonies  to  help  make  even  their 
laws  that  came  from  parliament.     The  effect  seemed  to 
be  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  England  over  the  col- 
onies.    Although  while  repealing  the  law  she  asserted 
her  right  to  raise  and  collect  such  a  tax  if  she  desired  to 
do  so,  the  colonists  paid  little  attention  to  this  affirmed 
right,  and  seemed  anxious  to  show  *'that  they  were  loyal 
subjects  of  the  king — God  bless  him!" 

But  this  very  point  of  strength  was  a  weakness.  It 
strengthened  the  feeling  among  the  colonists  of  their 
right  to  a  representation  in  parliament  if  they  were  to 
be  taxed  by  that  body — an  entering  wedge  that  grew 
larger  rapidly.  The  affirmed  right  to  tax,  if  so  desired, 
took  on  its  real  meaning  when  other  taxes  as  odious  as 
the  stamp  act  were  passed.     The  fact  that  their  petition 
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to  the  king"  and  parliament  concerning  their  rights  had 
been  read  and  considered  made  them  bold  in  future  peti- 
tions, the  language  of  which  was  not  so  carefully  and 
politely  worded  as  in  this.  Then,  too,  it  was  not  so  dif- 
ficult a  matter  to  have  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
colonies  after  this  in  New  York  as  it  had  been  previous- 
ly and  at  this  time.  All  these  things  tended  to  lessen 
the  respect  and  awe  for  English  authority.  All  in  all, 
it  was  rather  weakened  by  this  Congress  than  strength- 
ened by  it. 

This  point — the  cause  and  effect  relation  of  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  to  English  authority  of  the  colonies — 
might  at  many  points  be  made  more  full  than  here  indi- 
cated. But  this  is  sufficient  for  illustration.  The  next 
point  to  consider  is,  how  is  this  event  the  result  of  a 
strong  tendency  toward  the  sovereignty  of  the  colonial 
or  local  governments,  and  how  does  it  affect  this  idea? 
And  the  last  point  is,  how  is  (if  it  is)  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  the  result  of  a  sort  of  unconscious  undercur- 
rent toward  a  strong  central  government  and  how  does 
it  affect  this  idea? 

An  understanding  of  these  three  points,  the  one  illus- 
trated and  the  two  only  mentioned,  would  be  a  necessary 
part  of  the  teachers'  preparation.  When  this  is  done 
he  is  ready  to  plan  or  map  out  the  * 'history  lesson  for  to- 
morrow." This  point  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
number,  and  be  the  concluding  paper  on  the  history  work. 


a  teacher  in  one  of  our  Eastern  schools  has  prepared  a  list  of  "words 
and  phrases  to  be  avoided,"  and  it  is  so  good  that  it  deserves  a  wide 
circulation:  Had  rather  for  would  rather;  had  better  for  would  better; 
posted,  for  informed;  depot,  for  station;  try  and  go,  for  try  to  go;  cun- 
ning, for  smart;  above,  for  foregoing;  like  I  do,  for  as  I  do;  feel  badly, 
for  feel  bad;  expect,  or  suspect;  nice, or  real  nice,  used  indiscriminately; 
funny,  for  odd  or  unusual;  seldom  or  ever,  for  seldom  or  never;  more 
than  you  think  for,  for  more  than  you  think;  nieely,  in  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  heatlh;  just  as  soon,  for  just  as  lief;  guess,  for  think;  fix, 
for  arrange  ar  prepare;  real  good,  for  really  good;  try  an  experiment, 
for  make  an  experiment;  it  storms,  for  it  rains  or  blows;  not  as  I  know, 
for  not  that  I  know;  every  man,  woman  or  child  should  do  their  duty; 
a  party,  for  a  person;  healthy,  for  wholesome. 
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LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  £.  Olcott.] 


^^Look  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
lKX)k  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand/^ 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUILDING. 


**This  is  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  the  very  sweetest 
spot  on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds.  We  welcome  you 
here."  A  soft  rustle  of  approval  among-  the  audience 
seconded  this  cordial  greeting*  extended  to  the  bright 
boys  and  g^irls  who  were  the  center  of  attraction. 

The    Daily  Columbian  had   announced:    *'Mrs.    Potter 
Palmer  will  receive  the  California  children  at  11  A.  M.  in 
the  Assembly  Room  in  the  Children's  Building*."      Now 
the  Assembly  Room   is  crowded  and  while  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  beautiful,  graceful  and  gracious,  ''receives  them 
with  kind  words  of  commendation,  we  will  introduce  the 
California  children  to  you.     An   enterprising  California 
newspaper,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner^  had  sugfgested  a 
division  of  the  State  into  certain  districts  and  oflFered  a 
trip  to  the   World's   Fair  to   that  child  in  each  district 
who  should  receive  the  highest  per  cent,  upon  a  pre- 
scribed  set  of  examination  questions.  Thus  it  came  about 
that  eight  boys  and  thirteen  g-irls  came  in  a  special  car 
to  the  World's  Fair.  The  correspondent  of  the  Examiner 
had  charg*e  of  the  party,  a  matron  and  physician  accom- 
panied them.      As  they  passed  through  their  State  they 
were  greeted  at   many    towns   by  delegations  bearing* 
flowers  and  fruit.      At  last  as  a  qrowning  privilege  they 
were  to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Potter   Palmer  and   each 
receive  a  souvenir   spoon   as  a  gift   from   their   State. 
"Three   of  those  children  are  from  the  mountains  and 
never  saw ,  railroad   trains  nor  electric  lights  until  this 
trip,"   said  a  California  lady,  in  a  stage  whisper.     "We 
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have  been  much  pleased  to  see  how  well  they  bear 
themselves.  One  could  hardly  tell  that  they  were  not  city 
bred.  That  girl  received  a  higher  per  cent,  than  the 
girl  from  Sacramento.  When  the  train  passed  through 
the  city  the  delegation  called  for  her  and  presented  her 
with  the  flowers  which  would  have  been  given  to  the 
Sacramento  girl  if  she  had  won.  A  neat  tribute  wasn't 
it?  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  children  all  over  the 
State  have  been  examined  on  the  same  set  of  questions 
and  some  of  the  results  were  surprising." 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  closed  her  pleasant  greeting  with, 
**I   should   like  to  know  the  name  and  clasp  the  hand  of 
each  of   the  bright   boys  and  girls  who   have  won  the 
honors  of  their  State."     One  by  one  they  were  presented 
to  her.     After  this  for  their  entertainment  there  came 
upon  the  stage  a  class  of  little  children  who  can  hardly 
be  called  deaf  mutes,  because  they  are  learning  to  talk 
though  they  cannot  hear.     They  were  brought  from  the 
Philadelphia  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  to  show  the  method 
of  instruction.     An  interesting  exhibition  was  given  of 
their  ability  to  understand  conversation  from  the  motion 
of  the   lips   though   no  sounds  could  penetrate  the  deep 
silence  that  shrouds  them.     They   not   only   understood 
what  was   said  to  them  but  replied  to  questions  vocally. 
Their  voices  have  not  the  sweet  flexibility  that  belongs 
to  the  fortunate  children  who  are  not  shut  out  from  the 
world  of  sound  but  their  words  were  distinct  and  correct. 
Next  the  little  girls  from  the  Kitchen  Garden  in  their 
pretty  uniform  of  white  aprons  and  caps  came  forward 
and  in  merry   songs   and   games   showed   how  visitors 
should  be  received   and  a  room  made   tidy.      Then   the 
pretty   souvenir  spoons  were  presented  and  last  but  not 
least,  generous  baskets  of  California  fruit   were  given 
them.     While  they  feast  we  will  take  our  leave- 
There  is  a  pretty  little  poem  referring   to  birds  light- 
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ing  on  the  telegraph  wires  and  twittering  unconscious 
that  **the  news  of  the  world  run  under  their  feet,  "which 
closes  with 

"lyittle  thing's  light  on  the  lines  of  our  lives, 

The  joys  and  hopes  and  cares  of  to-day, 
And  we  think  that  for  them  the  Lord  contrives, 

Nor  catch  what  the  hidden  lightnings  say; 
But  from  end  to  end  this  meaning  arrives. 

And  His  word  runs  underneath  all  the  way.*' 

What  is  the  meaning  that  runs  underneath  this  trivial 
incident  of   a  reception  in  honor  of  children   who  had 
proved  the  thoroughness  of  their  school  work?     Does  it 
show  the  magic  power  of  education  for  children  from 
the  mduntains  to  appear  at  ease  among  so  many  won- 
ders?   Does  it  not  indicate  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is 
to  recognize  the  rights,  privileges  and   possibilities  of 
childhood,  and  tell  us  that  the   age  of  *'No  lickin',  no 
larnin'  "  is  passing  away?  In  its  place  comes  a  belief  that 
children  should  be  taught  self-respect,  and  that  they  re- 
pay dignified  courtesy  with  courtesy.     The  thoughtless 
may  permit  self-respect  to  degenerate  into  self-conceit, 
and  allow  unwise  indulgence  to  pass  for  courtesy  and 
eng"ender  impertinence.     Still,  gold  is  none  the  less  gold 
because  gilt  is  some  times  paraded  in  its  place.     It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  atmosphere  that  moulds  young  lives   and 
imparts  that  which  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  facts 
of  three  R's.     You  who  sigh  at  the  thought  of  attend- 
ing* the  county  institute,  is  it  this  spirit,   this   atmos- 
phere, that  you  seek  to  gain    from  the  assembling  of 
teachers?     It  seems  as  bright,  elusive  and  mysterious  as 
the  electric  fountains,  yet  it  is  as   real   as   electricity 
itself.     Illumined  by  it   the   humblest  country   school, 
w^here  only  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  maj'-  be 
a  temple  of  learning,  and  without  it   the  largest  city 
school,  equipped  with  all  modern  appliances  may  be  a 
routine  machine  which  turns  out  parrots. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[Conducted  bj-GsoROBF.  Bass,  Surpervising'  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Schools. 


CLASS  EXCURSIONS. 


It  is  becoming  fashionable  to  take  the  primary  geogra- 
phy class  on  excursions  occasionally.  Not  for  a  picnic 
or  an  outing  of  any  sort,  but  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
an  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  get  some  fundamental 
geographical  ideas  that  will  enable  them  to  study  geog- 
raphy through  the  imagination.  No  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  Amazon  River  can  think  it  in  any  other  way 
than  by  using  his  imaginative  powers.  A  pupil  may  be 
taught  to  say  that  "a  mountain  is  a  vast  elevation  of 
land,"  without  forming  any  adequate  picture  of  a  moun- 
tain. How  shall  this  make  him  see  a  mountain  when  he 
has  never  seen  elevations  of  land  of  any  sort.  Observa- 
tion must  precede  imagination,  hence  the  excursion. 

No  teacher  should  take  his  class  on  an  excursion  just 
because  it  is  fashionable  to  do  so.  Be  sure  your  class 
needs  it  and  that  you  know  just  what  points  you  expect 
to  make  and  how  you  propose  to  make  them.  The  writer 
knows  of  an  instance  in  which  a  boy  after  returning* 
from  an  excursion  could  only  say  that  some  bad  boys  ran 
away  from  the  teacher. 

Now  let  us  think  of  a  class  that  never  studied  geogra- 
phy with  a  book.  They  live  in  town.  They  know  the 
cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points  of  the  compass  when 
they  are  at  home.  All  the  geographical  elements  they 
know  are  those  that  an  average  child  would  pick  up  in 
running  about  town  with  a  trip  or  two  to  the  country. 
Some  of  them  have  never  seen  the  country.  Some  have 
looked  at  it  and  never  seen  it.  This  is  frequently  true 
of  children  who  live  in  the  country. 

Let  us  take  this  class  out  to  a  neighboring  hill  and  see 
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what  they  can  learn  about  slopes  and  their  eifects.  The 
object  is  to  make  them  think  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  as  made  up  of  gradual  and  abrupt  slopes.  We 
shall  visit  a  neighboring*  hill.  The  one  selected  has  a 
steep  slope  toward  the  west  with  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  parallel  with  its  foot.  Beyond  the  stream  is  what 
is  s'ometimes called  "bottom  land."  It  is  mostly  covered 
with  corn  that  was  about  "knee  high"  at  the  time  of  the 
visit.  There  is  an  occasional  wheat  field  and  one. 
meadow.  Beyond  this  bottom  land  there  is  a  range  of 
low  hills.  Toward  the  east  the  land  sloped  very  gradu- 
ally toward  another  stream  of  water.  This  large  hill 
was  covered  with  forest  trees  and  in  some  parts  man 
had  tried  to  help  nature  beautify  it.  Flowers  had  been 
planted  in  pretty  designs.  He  had  made  fountains  and 
walks  and  had  in  other  ways  beautified  the  grounds  and 
called  the  whole  hill  a  park.  Of  course,  all  this  was 
done  to  "make  money."  Bnt  much  of  our  hill  was  in 
the  state  nature  left  it. 

The  fact  that  man  has  changed  our  hill  makes  it  all 
the  more  valuable,  for,  in  addition  to  giving  us^the  basis, 
for  the  study  of  the  earth  in  its  natural  state,  it  furnish- 
es the  basis  for  studying  man's  influence  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  With  the  aid  of  this  hill  and  the  city 
near  it  we  shall  be  able  to  study  the  whole  world  in  all 
its  diflferent  phases. 

When  the  children  reach  the  hill  they  are  filled  with 
delight.  Many  prolonged  O's  that  mean  so  much  were 
heard  on  every  side.  They  were  all  eyes.  Birds,  bees, 
ferns,  flowers,  animals — everything  delighted  them.  The 
teacher  was  delighted,  too.  He  did  not  "squelch"  them 
iw-ith  his  "definitely  fixed  purpose."  He  let  the  enthusi- 
asm have  full  sway.  He  thought  no  more  of  stopping 
the  flow  of  enthusiasm  than  he  did  of  stopping  the  flow 
of  the  stream  of  water  just  over  the  brink  of  the  hill. 
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The  children  ha4  not  yet  seen  this.  He  did  with  the 
children  just  what  men  do  with  a  river.  They  build  a 
dam  across  it,  not  to  keep  it  from  flowing,  but  to  turn  it 
into  another  channel,  so  that  they  may  utilize  this  tend- 
ency to  flow.  He  showed  that  he  was  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  children,  and  yet  he  did  not  forget  his  purpose. 
He  wished  them  to  make  some  special  observations  that 
would  put  life  into  the  geography  work  that  he  expected 
to -give  on  his  return  to  the  school.  This  purpose  he 
studied  how  to  accomplish  without  loss  of  interest. 
Good  feeling  is  essential  to  learning.  He  said, ''Children, 
let  us  see  what  we  can  find  in  this  direction,"  at  the  same 
time  looking  and  pointing  westward.  **By  the  way, 
what  direction  is  this?"  "West,"  came  in  a  chorus. 
**Howdo  you  tell?"  *'Why,  see  the  sun!"  said  one. 
*'Is  the  sun  always  in  the  west?"  asked  the  teacher.  **In 
the  afternoon  it  is."  "Sure  enough,"  said  the  teacher. 
This  was  said  on  the  run  toward  the  brink  of  the  hill. 
No  "lines"  were  formed  and  no  hands  were  put  up  to  ask 
permission  to  answer.  Just  think  of  it!  When  they 
reached  the  brink  of  the  hill,  everybody  seemed  to  have 
something  to  say  and  all  spoke  at  the  same  time.  We 
caught  some  of  the  remarks.  At  first  nearly  every  one 
said,  "O— O!"  Then  came,  "How  beautiful!"  "River!" 
"Creek!"  "Brook!"  "Water!"  "Boats,  boats!"  "Men 
and  women  in  them."  "Let's  wade!"  "No,  no,  its  too 
deep  to  wade!"  and  so  on.  The  teacher  waited  till  this 
little  burst  of  admiration  was  over.  He  observed  much 
that  gave  him  a  deeper  insight  of  the  children  than  he 
had  ever  had  before.  Finally  he  said,  "How  did  that 
river  happen  to  be  there?"  At  this  some  of  the  children 
gave  a  kind  of  laugh  that  means  that  "I  don't  see  what 
you  ask  such  a  question  as  that  for."  He  continued, 
however,     "I  wonder  why  it  is  not  over  yonder  by  those 
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other  hills."     *'Why,  water  runs  down  hill,  that's  why," 
said  one  of  the  children. 

T. — ^Where  does  the  water  in  this  stream  come  from? 

1st  Pupil. — From  rain. 

2nd  Pupil. — From  the  ground.  It  comes  out  of  the 
hills. 

T. — How  do  you  know? 

Pupil.— My  papa  told  me  so.  And  once  when  I  took  a 
walk  with  him  he  showed  me  a  pjace  where  the  water 
was  coming  out.  We  drank  some  of  it  and  I  liked  it.  It 
was  cool.     They  called  it  a  spring,  papa  said." 

Just  here  a  pupil  said,  **I  wish  I  had  a  drink  of  it  now 
for.  I  am  awful  thirsty."  ^^'Very  thirsty,"  said  the 
teacher.  "Yes,"  said  the  pupil,  **v^ry  thirsty."  *'So 
do  I,"  and  *'So  do  I"  came  from  several. 

T. — Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  a  spring.  Perhaps 
Willie  can  help  us.     Which  way  shall  we  go? 

Willie. — Toward  the  river. 

T.— Why? 

Willie. — Because  the  land  slopes  toward  the  river,  and 
-water  always  runs  down  hill. 

T.— Very  well. 

And  away  we  went,  teacher  and  all,  with  Willie  in  the 

lead.     We  clambered  down   the  steep  bank.     In  some 

places  it  was  so  steep  that  the  children  held  to  bushes  to 

keep  from  rolling  down.     They  said  they  thought  it  was 

**lots  of  fun"  and  I  guess  it  was.     Finally,  we  all  came    ' 

to  the  water's  edge.      I  was  sure  the  teacher  knew  just 

where  the  spring   could  be   found,  but   he   said   nothing 

about  it.     He  gave  the  children  a  chance  to  have  the 

pleasure  of  discovering  it.     While  they  were  hunting 

for  it  and  finding  many  things  they  were  not  looking  for, 

-we    thought   of  the  early  explorers  of  our  country  and 

of  how  interesting  and  real  this  teacher  would  make  the 

story  of  their  explorations.    These  children  are  now  real 
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explorers.  While  I  was  thus  pondering,  I  heard  a  voice 
calling, '*Here,  here,  I've  found  one!"  Then  there  was  a 
stampede  for  the  spot.  The  water  came  out  of  the  side 
of  the  hill  a  few  feet  up  and  trickled  down  the  side  till 
the  slope  was  more  gradual  and  the  ground  softer,  when 
it  flowed  through  a  narrow  channel  of  its  own  makings 
till  the  little  rill  reached  the  brook.  Some  one  said  to  it, 
** You're  very  little,  but  vou  make  your  own  way  in  the 
world."  '*What  doyou  mean?" said  the  teacher.  **Why,I 
put  this  stone  in  its  way,  and  it  was  only  a  short  time 
till  it  had  made  a  way  around  the  stone."  Said  another, 
**That  is  the  way  for  us  to  do.  Don't  give  up,  but  keep 
on  trying."  **Yes,"  said  a  third,  **and  it  makes  me  think 
of  the  old  saying  that  *where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way.'  "  Another  remarked  that  she  thought  we'd  better 
say  that  where  there's  a  will  a  way  will  be  made.  An- 
other quoted  a  line  from  Tennyson, 

**Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  g"o  on  forever." 

**Children  came  this  time,"  remarked  one  matter-of- 
fact  fellow  who  knew  where  the  best  **craw-dads"  for 
fishing  could  be  had. 

"Well,"  said  another,  *'I  guess  Tennyson  meant 
everybody  when  he  said  men.  Any  how,  we  are  little 
men  and  women.  Don't  you  remember  Louisa  M.  Al- 
cott's  two  books,  one  called  ''Little  Women"  and  the 
other  ''Little  Men?" 

Just  here  another  little  girl  said  she  knew  a  piece 
about  a  brooklet.  Several  said  at  once,  "Recite  it.'* 
She  did  so  and  with  telling  effect,  too.     It  is  as  follo^ws: 

**A  brooklet  came  from  the  mountain, 

As  sang-  the  bard  of  old. 
Running-  with  feet  of  silver, 
Over  the  sands  of  g-old. 

**Far  away  in  the  briny  ocean 
There  rolled  a  turbulent  wave, 
Now  singing-  along  the  sea-beach, 
Now  howling  along  the  cave. 
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"And  the  brooklet  has  found  the  billow, 

Though  they  flowed  so  far  apart, 
And  has  filled  with  its  freshness  and  sweetness, 
That  turbulent,  bitter  heart." 

Of  course,   the  children   could  not  grasp  the  deepest^ 
meaning-  in  this  little  poem,  yet  in  a  way  it  touched  their 
experience^. 

It  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer  that  the  teacher  is 
allowing"  the  pupils  to  wander  from  his  * 'fixed  definite 
purpose."  But  he  is  not.  In  this  little  rill  they  are 
g'etting'  ideas  that  he  wishes  them  to  have. 

T. — ^Where  does  the  little  rill  run  the  fastest? 

P. — Where  the  hill  is  steepest. 

T. — Where  is  it  the  widest? 

P. — Where  the  ground  is  softest  and  almost  level. 

T. — What  kind  of  slopes  have  we  found? 

P. — Steep  slopes  and — and  slopes  not  quite  so  steep. 

T. — Is  there  any  ground  that  does  not  slope? 

P. — Yes,  it  is  level  over  these  fields. 

T. — What  becomes  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
field? 

P. — It  must  flow  to  the  brook,  so  the  ground  must 
slope  a  little  but  it  does  not  look  as  if  it  did. 

T. — If  you  know  which  way  the  land  slopes  what  can* 
you  tell  about  the  brooks  and  rivers? 

P. — We  can  tell  which  way  they  flow.  And  if  we 
know  which  way  the  river  flows  we  can  tell  which  way 
the  land  slopes. 

T. — Yes,  that  is  true.  What  direction  does  the  little 
rill  flow? 

P. — It  flows  west  and  we  can  see  that  the  ground 
slopes  west. 

T. — Which  direction  do  the  fields  beyond  the  river 
slope? 

P. — They  slope  east. 

T. — Where  do  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and  the  slopes  of 
the  field  meet? 
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This  bothered  them  for  a  little  while,  but  by  a  few 
sub-questions  from  the  teacher  they  soon  saw  that  they 
must  meet  where  the  brook  is  since  it  must  be  in  the 
lowest  place. 

T. — Which  direction  does  the  brook  flow? 

P. — It  does  not  look  like  it  is  flowing  at  all. 

T. — Throw  this  stick  into  it. 

The  pupil  did  so  and  it  sailed  south  with  the  children 
following  it.  The  teacher  went  with  them.  We  did, 
too.     We  were  anxious  to  hear  their  remarks. 

**See,  it  is  going  faster  and  faster !"said  one.  Because 
it  is  swifter  down  there." 

T. — What  makes  it  swifter? 

P. — The  ground  slopes  more  there. 

T. — Which  way  does  it  slope? 

P. — It  must  slope  south  because  the  river  is  flowing" 
south. 

2nd  P. — The  land  about  us  slopes  three  ways  then, 
eist,  west  and  south.  • 

3rd  P. — That's  just  like  our  house  roof. 

T. — So  it  is.  Where  does  the  most  water  come  down, 
in  the  gutter  of  your  house  or  on  the  sides  of  the  roof? 

P. — There  is  most  in  the  gutter  because  all  that  falls 
on  the  sides  runs  into  the  gutter. 

T. — Which  way  does  the  water  run  that  falls  on  the 
hill? 

P. — It  runs  west  till  it  gets  into  the  river  and  then  it 
flows  south. 

T. — Which  direction  does  the  water  flow  that  falls  on 
the  field  beyond  the  river? 

P. — It  flows  east  until  it  gets  to  the  river  and  then  it 
flows  south.  Just  like  two  friends.  A  drop  of  water 
that  falls  here  runs  down  to  meet  the  one  that  falls  over 
yonder  and  then  they  go  together  till  they  reach — well,  I 
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don't   know  where  but  it  must   be   some  lower   place, 
because  water  always  runs  down  hill. 

The  teacher  then  told  them  that  this  river  or  creek 
flows  into  a  much  larger  river  and  that  this  larger  one 
flows  into  another  larger  than  it;  and  that  this  larger 
one  flows  into  a  very  large  river  which  flows  into  a  great 
body  of  water  many  times  as  big  as  the  biggest  pond 
that  they  ever  saw.  And  all  this  happens  because  the 
land  slopes.  He  then  said  he  would  tell  them  a  story. 
They  wer^  all  ears.  He  said:  *'Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  teacher  who  took  his  pupils  on  an  excursion  to  a 
hill  with  a  little  brook  flowing  at  its  foot.  One  little 
boy  w^hom  we  shall  call  Jack  had  built  a  nice  little  ship. 
He  launched  it  into  this  little  stream  and  it  sailed  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  through  larger  and  larger 
streams  of  water  till  it  reached  a  great  pond  of  water, 
far,  far  away,  called  the  sea.  When  it  reached  the  sea, 
the  waves  tossed  it  hither  and  thither  until  it  was  finally 
washed  ashore  and  found  by  a  little  school-boy.  He 
could  read  and  on  a  silver  plate  that  Jack  had  fastened 
to  the  ship  as  a  door  plate  is  fastened  to  the  door,  he 
read,**This  is  the  ship  that  Jack  built."  The  boy  looked 
at  it  a  minute  and  showed  it  to  his  school-mates  and 
teacher.  The  teacher  read,  "This  is  the  ship  that  Jack 
built."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  this  is  the  wave  that 
brought  us  the  ship  that  Jack  built."  And  the  wave 
said,  "This  is  the  sea  that  made  the  wave  that  gave  to 
you  the  ship  that  Jack  built."  And  the  sea  said,  "This 
is  the  large  river  that  brought  the  ship  to  the  sea 
that  made  the  wave  that  gave  to  you  the  ship  that  Jack 
built."  But  said  the  large  river,  "Let  me  introduce  to 
you  this  smaller  river  that  brought  to  me  the  water  that 
made  the  sea  that  made  the  wave  that  gave  to  you  the 
ship  that  Jack  built."  When  he  reached  this  point,  one 
little  girl  said,  "I  know  the  rest  of  the  story.      You  are 
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going  to  tell  us  about  the  brook  where  Jack  launched 
his  little  ship."  **Yes,  you  are  right," said  the  teacher; 
and  he  then  continued  the  story  to  the  delight  of  the 
children.  They  were  delighted  because  they  saw  a  unity 
in  great  diversity. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY- 

[Condncted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


SECTARIAN  TEACHING— RELIGIOUS 

TRAINING. 


The  following  editorial  from  Hailman  in  **The  New 
Education"  is  a  good  statement  of  a  fundamental  truth: 
**It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  public  school, 
because  it  is  debarred  from  sectarian  teaching, is  thereby 
unable  to  give  true  religious  training.  On  the  contrary, 
by  this  very  barrier  it  is  set  free.  It  is  even  a  greater 
error  to  suppose  that  the  prohibition  of  sectarian  teach- 
ing involves  godlessness  and  the  abrogation  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  removal 
of  sectarian  limitations  brings  the  school  nearer  to  God 
and  protects  the  ethical  trinity  against  the  vitiating  per- 
versions of  sectarian  selfishness.  Only  in  the  public 
schools  can  Jesus  of  Nazareth  come  to  the  children  as 
the  true  Christ,  the  bringer  of  universal  love.*' 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


We  are  grateful  to  Columbus  for  his  foresight  in  dis- 
covering America  that  we  might  have  the  World's  Fair. 
He  may  not  have  forecast  it  in  all  of  its  details  of  wealth 
and  splendor;  he  may  not  even  have  decided  whether  to 
locate  it  in  New  York  or  Chicago;  but  it  was  all  implicit 
in  his  great  thought  of  possibilities  westward.  It  has 
all  turned  out  according  to  his  fullest  desire  and  pur- 
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pose.  He  is  even  to^have  his  own  way,  finally,  as  to 
Sunday  closing,  about  which  the  logic  of  words  yields 
to  the  logic  oi  the  situation;  illustrating  how  the  instinct 
of  virtue  in  things  is  more  potent  than  argument. 
**There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  as  we  will." 

Columbus  did  a  wise  thing,  when,  on  his  last  return, 
he  ordered  his  caravals  anchored  for  four  hundred  years, 
after  which  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Chicago  and  anchored 
beside  the  steamers  then  to  be  and  before  an  audience  of 
civilized  and  cultured  millions  instead  of  awe-stricken 
and  naked  savages.  Every  concrete  fact  is  a  symbol  of 
a  spiritual  truth.  The  World's  Fair  is  the  embodiment 
of  four  hundred  years  of  progress;  and  when  we  contem- 
plate that  progress  we  stand  in  open-mouthed  wonder  at 
our  work,  as  did  the  savages  at  first  sight  of  that  living 
thing  on  water  called  a  ship.  May  we  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  what  the  ages  have  wrought! 

As  to  our  material  prosperity  the  stages  and  extent 
are  definitely  marked  and  are  marvelous.  That  man 
has  a  thousand-fold  ameliorated  his  physical  condition  is 
impressed  on  one  at  every  turn.  But  while  we  believe  it 
is  true,  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  man's  spiritual  freedom 
has  kept  pace  with  his  physical  freedom.  What  we 
marvel  at  is  gain  in  power  over  the  material  resources 
of  the  world.  We  pity  the  poor  Greeks  because  they 
had  no  knives,  forks,  pepper-boxes,  etc.;  but  who  of  to- 
day dare  step  out  into  the  arena  and  measure  strength 
with  an  old  Athenian  for  sterling  manhood!  What 
splendid  achievement  in  the  vessel  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to-day  over  that  of  four  hundred  years  ago,  but  is  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to-day  such  a  splendid  achievement 
over  him  who  ventured  on  an  unknown  sea  for  a  new 
world?  The  problem  of  education  is  to  keep  the  man 
erect  and  supreme  above  his  environment;  amidst  all  the 
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Splendor   and  show  of   things  to  make  him  feel  his  own 
dignity   and  worth  above  that  by  which  he  lives;  and  to 
cause  him  to  measure  all  progress  in  terms  of  enlighten- 
ment and.  virtue.     It  is   easy  to  mark  physical  progress 
and  the  World's  Fair  does  it  on  a  large  scale  and  in  em- 
phatic terms.     It  is  read  on  the  surface.    But  it  requires 
reflection  and  penetrative  insight  to  find  its  spiritual  im- 
port.    Do   men   as   men   now   stand  as  far  in  advance  of 
those  of  Columbus's  time  as  do  our  means  of  production 
and  commerce  excel  those  of  his  time?     The  educational 
exhibit  proves  much  but  not  all.     The  simple,  child-like 
and  unlettered  rustic  is   nearer  the  kingdom   of  heaven 
than  the  selfish,  cunning  man,  often  the  product  of  our 
present   civilization   and   systems  of  culture.     Has  our 
spiritual  progress  equaled  our  physical,  is  the  question. 
To  one  skilled  in  discerning  spiritual  things  it  would  un- 
doubtedly appear  so.     One  fundamental  truth  is  clearly 
indicated.      The  fact  of  the  Fair  itself  indicates  unity  of 
feeling  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth — peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men.     No  line  of    growth  is  more  important 
or  more  clearly  marked  than  that  of  loving  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.     The  Greek  can  no  longer  have  his  barbarian 
nor  the  Jew  his  Gentile.       There   are    races   of    men, 
but   the   World's  Fair   recognizes  that  there  is  a  human 
race.      We  are  all  one  in  a  common  effort  to  improve  our 
condition;  one  in  a  common  faith,  a  common  hope  and  a 
common  destiny.      So  much  of  peace   and  good  will  is 
there  that  it  is  possible  to  display  our  interests  under  one 
flag  and  any  flag.     This  the  World's  Fair  indicates  as  to 
spiritual   growth   in   the   past;  and  such  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  in  the  future. 

A  GUIDE  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE- 
FIGURES  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


In  the  May  number  of  the  Journal,  a  brief  outline  of 
the  points  to  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  language  phase 
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of  discourse  was  begun.  The  purpose  is  to  state  the 
main  elements  in  language  which  produce  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  the  reader. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  language  pleases 
through  the  ear,  giving  rise  to  the  study  of  the  music  of 
language  in  its  various  elements  of  euphony,  harmony, 
alliteration,  balanced  sentence  and  poetic  form,  and  also 
through  memory  by  allusion  and  suggestiveness,  enrich- 
ing the  present  by  past  experiences.  It  was  also 
stated  that  language  produces  pleasure  through  the 
imagination.  This  is  the  chief  source  of  literary  pleasure. 
On  its  lowest  plane  pleasure  is  awakened  through  the 
imagination  by  presenting  clear,  definite  and  pleasing 
imagery,  instead  of  vague,  general  and  abstract  thought* 
The  term  plant  awakens  little  pleasure  as  compared  to 
"the  rose  of  Sharon  or  the  lily  of  the  valley."  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  added  the  value  of  Biblical  al- 
lusion. Under  this  head  arise  figures  of  Syndecdoche 
and  Metonymy ;  the  first  based  on  the  internal  relation 
of  whole  and  part ;  the  second  on  the  external  associa- 
tion. To  appreciate  these  figures  the  student  must  first 
conceive  the  two  objects — the  one  stated  and  the  one  sug- 
gested— and  then  show  the  gain  in  using  one  instead  of 
the  other.  Take  this  for  instance:  '*He  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Putting  this  into  the 
literal :  He  earns  his  living  by  labor.  This  is  what  the 
writer  really  said.  Why  did  he  use  the  other  form  of 
conception?  There  is  a  picturable,  tangible  content  in 
'•bread"  and  *'sweat,"  while  **living"  and  'Mabor" 
require  an  effort  of  mind  to  realize  their  content.  One  is 
vivid,  the  other  faint.  If  pupils  cannot  explain  the  differ- 
ence they  will  at  once  feel  the  difference  if  required  to 
set  one  expression  over  against  the  other.  Pupils  should 
note  that  sweat,  the  picturable  effect,  is  put  for  the  less 
easily-pictured  cause,  labor  ;  and  that  '*  sweat  of  brow," 
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still  more  vividly  picturable,  is  put  for  sweat  of  body — 
the  part  for  the  whole ;  the  first  being  metonymy-external 
association  of  labor  and  sweat;  the  other  synecdoche — in- 
ternal relation  of  whole  and  part,  sweat  of  brow  being-  a 
part  of  sweat  of  body.  But  this  is  only  the  ground  on 
which  the  figure  is  based  ;  the  gain,  or  reason  in  using 
the  figure,  is  found  in  its  appealing  to  the  concrete 
imagination  instead  of  the  abstract  judgment. 

Another  thought  in  explaining  these  two  figures  may 
be  illustrated  here.  In  **  Snow  Bound,"  Whittier  speaks 
of  * 'cutting  the  solid  whiteness  through."  Snow  has 
many  attributes — cold,  light,  sifting,  white,  etc.  Whit- 
tier exalts  one  of  these,  making  it  equal  the  object  snow. 
In  the  * 'First  Snow  Fall,"  Lowell  speaks  of  "  heaping 
the  field  and  highways  with  a  silence  deep  and  white." 
Here  the  object  named  is  silence ;  the  one  suggested  is 
snow.  Among  the  many  other  attributes  of  snow  it  has 
the  power  to  silence.  Why  should  Whittier  choose  white- 
ness and  Lowell  silence?  The  feeling  Whittier  was  try- 
ing to  arouse  was  that  of  delight ;  Lowell,  sadness,  the 
hush  of  grief.  This  illustrates  the  thought  that  in 
analyzing  such  figures  pupils  show  that  the  theme,  the 
spirit  of  the  selection,  determines  the  figurative  part  or 
attribute  selected. 

The  teacher  who  has  given  little  attention  to  these 
figures  in  a  reading  lesson  will  be  surprised,  on  trial,  to 
find  so  much  in  them.  The  pupil,  without  knowing  their 
names  and  definitions,  can  be  made  to  appreciate  them  in 
the  primary  reading  work.  This  can  be  done  by  press- 
ing three  questions  :  Exactly  what  did  the  writer  mean  ? 
What  did  he  say  ?     Why  did  he  say  it  as  he  did  ? 

*'Is  Teaching  a  Profession?— If  it  is,  teachers  are  in  duty  bound  (l) 
to  adorn  it  by  their  skill  and  scholarship,  (2)  to  dignify  it  by  their  x>er- 
sonal  worth,  (3)  to  elevate  it  by  encouraging-  all  means  of  professional 
improvement,  (4)  to  render  it  more  united  bj'  showing  respect  to  their 
fellow  teachers." 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Indiana  Journal  for  IndianO'  teachers. 

When  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

"Whenever  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  better  teachers  this  year 
than  we  were  last,  it  is  time  for  us  either  to  stop  or  take  a  fresh  start." 
—Mrs,  C.  Walden,  Fort  Worth,  Tez. 

The  Indiana  Schooi.  Journal,  unlike  most  periodicals  of  its  kind, 
prints  one  number  for  each  calendar  month  so  that  its  subscribers  get 
not  ten  or  eleven,  but  twelve  numbers  for  each  subscription. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

Arbor  Day. — Twenty-one  years  ago  on  the  recommendation  of  J.  S. 
Morton,  of  Nebraska,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  offered  premiums 
to  those  planting  the  most  trees  and  set  apart  a  day  for  the  planting. 
That  year  more  than  a  million  trees  were  planted  in  Nebraska.  This 
was  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day  now  observed  in  most  of  the  States. 
The  good  resulting  from  the  annual  planting  is  inestimable.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  outside  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  orna- 
ment school  grounds,  no  Arbor  Day  has  ever  been  observed  in  Indiana. 
Mr.  Morton,  the  originator  of  the  day,  is  now  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet. 

The  LrONGEST  Day  of  the  Year.— At  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  long- 
est day  is  18>^  hours  in  length;  at  Spitzbergen  it  is  3}i  months.  At 
London,  England,  and  Bremen,  Ummm^,  the  longest  day  has  16)i  hours. 
At  Hamburg  in  Germany  and  Dantzig  in  Prussia  the  longest  day  has 
17  hours.  At  Wardbury,  Norway,  the  longest  day  lasts  from  May  21  to 
JiMy  22  without  interuption.  At  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and  Tobolsk, 
Siperia,  the  longest  day  is  19  hours  and  the  shortest  5  hours.  At  Tor- 
nea,  Finland,  June  21  brings  a  day  nearly  22  hours  long,  and  Christ- 
las  one  less  than  three  hours  in  length.  At  New  York  the  longest  day 
;' about  IS  hours;  at  Montreal,  Canada,  it  is  16  hours. — Goldthicaite'S 
IGeoaraphical  Magazine, 

I^AKE  Forest  University.  — President  Coulter  has  re-organized  the 
course  of  study  at  Lake  Forest  University,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  at  hand. 
It  is  very  difiFerent  from  the  ordinary  college  courses,  and  presents  a 
large  amount  of  freedom  to  the  student.  The  scheme  commends  itself 
as  combining  the  advantages  of  the  old  college  course,  where  lew  sub- 
jects were  continually  studied,  and  the  new  college  course,  where  all 
sorts  of  subjects  are  admitted.  The  whole  plan  is  founded  on  the  no- 
tion that  the  college  is  a  place  to  develop  power,  rather  than  a  place  to 
gain  information.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  all 
the  new  subjects  that  are  clamoring  for  entrance  into  colleges  by  re. 
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ducing-  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  individual  subjects  is  a  failure, 
and  that  the  colleges  have  too  often  become  places  where  one  can  g-et  a 
smattering*  of  a  g'ood  many  thing's  and  no  real  training*  in  anything. 

New  Text-Book.— The  Indiana  School  Book  Company  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  Intermediate  Grammar  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  June  IS, to  be  sold  to  the  school  children  at  20  cents 
each.  We  understand  that  the  work  of  manufacturing  these  books  is 
rapidly  going  on,  and,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  allowed  before 
schools  open,  the  company  will  be  fully  prepared  to  ship  these  along 
with  all  other  books  for  which  they  have  a  contract .  The  Indiana 
School  Book  Company  has  also  given  their  consent,  by  agreement  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  that  books  may  be  sold  by  merchants 
and  dealers  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  for  cash.  The  books  are  to  be 
delivered  free  of  freight,  cartage  and  boxing  at  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  This  makes  it  possible  for  merchants  and  dealers  to  handle 
and  sell  these  books,  and  is  certainly  a  very  commendable  feature  of 
the  new  school  book  law,  and  should  prove  popular. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD  SCHOOL  JOURNAL? 


A  few  days  ago,  there  was  received  at  this  office,  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  called  to  superintend  the  schools  of  a  thriving 
town  in  a  neighboring  State.  After  giving  the  fact  of  his  removal 
from  his  Indiana  friends  he  added:  **A  great  deal  of  what  I  know 
about  school  work  is  due  to  the  Indiana  Schooi,  Jotjrnai,  and  I  expect 
to  keep  it  at  my  right  hand  while  out  of  the  State."  Such  a  state- 
ment was  very  reassuring  and  we  started  the  August  issue  with  the 
determination  that  this  number  should  not  fall  short  of  its  predecessors. 
And  then  came  the  thought,  "What  makes  a  good  school  journal?" 

One  of  ouc  contemporaries  writes  in  his  latest  issue,  but  about  the 
series  for  the  past  year,  **It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  journal  in 
the  country  whose  columns  have  contained  so  much  really  valuable 
matter  in  the  line  of  timelv  and  helpful  articles."  (as  ours).  The  par- 
enthesis is  ours  but  is  implied  in  the  quotation  given  above.  This 
paper  is  published  in  Chicago  which  accounts  for  its  spirit  and  tone. 

But  what  does  make  a  good  school  journal? 

1.  The  contents  of  a  model  school  journal  should  be  practical.  Practi- 
cal to  one  teacher  may  mean  a  set  and  ordered  way  to  do  a  certain 
thing  or  conduct  a  certain  recitation — no  thought  back  of  the  routine 
and  no  elasticity  in  the  development  of  a  subject.  Practical  to 
another  me^ns  the  unfolding  of  principles  that  can  be  utilized  in  the 
treatment  of  any  subject — so  that  what  is  practical  to  one  class  of 
teachers  is  not  practical  to  the  other  class.  We  are  glad  to  believe  and 
assert  that  the  first  class  is  gradually  diminishing  in  numbers  which 
means,  of  course,  that  the  second  class  is  increasing  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  model  school  journal  without  wholly  ignoring  the  first  class, 
spends  its  best  strength  in  the  larger  and  better  work  of  laying  foun- 
dation principles. 

2.  A  school  journal  should  he  sympathetic.    The  value  and  importance 
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of  the  work  of  the  teacher  should  ever  be  made  prominent,  and  any 
assistance  in  the  way  of  securing-  longer  terms  of  school,  greater  remu- 
neration for  services,  fuller  recognition  from  the  general  public  it 
should  be  the  great  privilege  of  a  school  journal  to  give. 

3.  A  school  Journal  should  he  inspiring.  The  daily  work  of  the 
teacher  is  monotonous  and  degenerates  into  routine  work  unless  there 
is  some  power  within  to  keep  the  feet  out  of  the  ruts.  It  is  the  great 
privilege  of  a  school  journal  to  open  up  a  broader  horizon,  to  show 
heights  from  which  there  is  a  wider  view  of  life  and  duty  than  public 
sentiment  usually  accords.  The  Indiana  Schooi,  iouRNAi,  has  aimed 
at  these  three  things,  not  without  some  success,  as  the  quotation  given 
above  will  prove.  At  this  Institute  season,  when  so  many  thousand 
teachers  in  our  State  will  renew  their  subscriptions  for  another  year, 
let  them  bear  the  above  remarks  in  mind  and  choose  that  pax)er  which 
most  nearly  fulfils  the  three  great  aims  given  above. 


THE  TROUBLrE  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAI^  SCHOOL. 


In  the  last  issue  of  Ths  Journai«  a  statement  was  made  as  to  some 
trouble  at  the  State  Normal.     The  writer  intended  in  it  to  make  a  con- 
servative statement,  and  did  so,  in  the  light  of  his  information  at  that 
time.    Were  he  to  write  the  article  to-day  he  would  modify  it  in  a  few 
particulars.     For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  **hissing*'   incident,  he 
would  say  that  when  the  cheering  occurred  the  president  was  in  the 
hall,  and  when  he  spoke  to  the  students  about  it  did  not  know  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  and,  further,  but  few  of  the  students  engaged  in  the  hissing^. 
No  statement,  however,  could  possibly  be  made  that  all  would  agree 
is  correct.      After   the    former  article  was  written  came  the  sequel. 
The  Normal  School  Board  had  another  meeting-  the  day  before  com- 
mencement, and,  feeling  that  the  conduct  of  the  students  had  been  sub- 
versive of  good  order   and  should   be   atoned  for,  formulated  certain 
papers  which  the  seniors  were  required  to  sign  before  being  allowed  to 
graduate.    The  seniors  said  they  could  not  conscientiously  sign  the 
papers,  and  the  result  was  that  there  were  no  graduates  and  no  com- 
mencement exercises.     The   senior   class    numbered  sixty-nine.    The 
junior  class,  numbering  ninety-eight,  met  on  commencement  day  and 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  action  of  the  senior  class  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  not  to  return  if  required  to  sign  such  papers.    As  the 
matter  now  stands  the  seniors  can  get  their  graduation  certificates  and 
the  juniors  can  be  allowed  to  resume  their  work  in  school  wheti  they 
iignthe  above  named  papers,  and  not  before.    These  papers  were  simply 
rtad  to  the  class,  and  have  not  been  given  to  the  public,  and  there  is  a 
variety  of  statement  as  to  just  what  they  contain. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  make  comments  and  criticisms  at  this 
time.  He  believes  that  what  is  needed  just  now  is  less  talk,  more  re- 
flection, and  a  spirit  of  reconciliation.  The  highest  interest  of  the 
school,  and  the  best  welfare  of  all  parties  concerned,  will  be  g-reatly 
promoted  by  this  conservative  course. 
I«et  us  all  concede  that  the  trustees,  who  have  for  many  years  sus- 
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tained  unimpeached  characters  in  the  community  in  which  they  live, 
are  still  Christian  gentlemen  who  desire  to  do  'what  is  right  and  honora- 
ble in  all  things,  and  that  they  will  cheerfully  correct  any  mistaken 
action  on  their  part  when  shown  that  they  are  wrong. 

Let  us  also,  just  as  readily,  concede  that  these  normal  students,  who 
have  for  years  yielded  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  requirements  of  one 
of  the  most  orderly  schools  in  the  land,  and  done  all  their  work  cheer- 
fully and  conscientiously,  still  maintain  their  integrity,  and  would  not 
deliberately  do  a  dishonorable  act. 

A  member  of  the  senior  class  said  to  the  board,  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  trembling  with  emotion:    **I  would  rather  have  a  diploma  from  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  except  my 
self' respect,' ^nd  yet  I  can't  get  the  one  without  sacrificing  the  other,  if- 
you  require  me  to  sign  these  papers. 

Will  not  persons  of  such  high  moral  purpose  as  this  incident  indicates 
readily  correct  any  rash  speech  that  may  have  been  made  in  time  of 
excitement  and  perhaps  under  a  misapprehension?  And  will  any  one 
question  for  a  moment  such  a  one's  moral  fitness  to  become  a  teacher 
of  the  young?  Knowing  the  board  as  the  writer  does,  he  cannot  believe 
that  when  it  fully  understands  the  point  of  view  of  these  students,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  acted,  that  it  will  ask  them  to  sign  any  paper 
that  will  compromise  their  self-respect  or  in  any  degree  violate  their 
conscientious  convictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  students  as  the  writer  does,  being 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  he  cannot  doubt  for  a  n^o- 
ment  that  when  they  stop  to  reflect  they  will  see  that  they  said  and  did 
some  things  that  in  their  better  moments  they  will  themselves  con- 
demn and  will  be  glad  to  withdraw. 

The  writer  has  spent  solid  days  in  hearing  both  sides  of  this  case,  and 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  terms  can  be  arranged  that  will  concede 
to  the  board  all  the  prerogatives  it  claims  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  will  secure  to  the  seniors  the  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion which  they  have  so  richly  earned,  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  or 
principle,  and  will  at  the  same  time  insure  to  the  school  hundreds  of 
devoted,  earnest  friends  who  would  otherwise  be  its  aggrieved  enemies. 
There  are  a  hundred  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this  conciliatory 
course,  and  not  a  single  valid  one  against  it.     Shall  it  not  prevail? 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


Every  teacher  ought  to   visit   the  World's  Fair,  if  possible.     It  is  the 
opportunity  of   a  life-time.      It  does  not  matter  how  glowing  a  descrip- 
tion one  may  have  heard  of  it,  and  how   great  his  expectations,  he  will 
say,  when  he  sees  for  himself,  that  "the  half  has  not  been  told."    It  is 
simply  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  extent   and    the  magnificence  of 

the  expositions.  A  week  or  two  spent  in  this  wonderful  exposition  will 
be  of  very  great  value  to  teachers.  They  will  pick  up  many,  m  any 
things  they  can  use  in  their  schools.  There  is  no  trouble  about  getting- 
reasonable  accomodations  at  a  reasonable  price.  Let  every  Indiana, 
teacher  avail  himself  of  this  great  opportunity. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JUNE. 


United  States  History.— 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Henry  Hudson  and  state  the  eflFects  of  these  discoveries. 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Settlement  of  Virginia,  giving-  rea- 
sons for  making  the  settlement. 

3.  What  was  the  **Grand  Model?"    How  did  it  work?    Why? 

4.  Give  a  brief  history  of  the  Mormons. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  greatest  naval  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Why  should  this 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Why  was  it  pur- 
chased?   For  what  is  it  valuable? 

8.  Describe  the  manner  of  electing  a  President.     [Answer  any  seven,) 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabi^e. — 1.  Explain  in  non-fig- 
urative language  the  saying,  **Every  now  and  then  a  man's  mind  is 
stretched  by  a  new  idea  or  sensation  and  never  shrinks  back  to  its 
former  dimensions." 

2.  What  distinction  does  the  Autocrat  draw  between  the  power  df 
argument  and  the  power  of  judgment?  Which  power  does  he  rate  the 
higher? 

3.  Explain  the  epigrammatic  expression,  *'The  race  that  shortens 
its  weapons  lengthens  its  boundaries." 

4.  State  the  explanation  given  by  the  Professor  of  the  statement 
that  all  true  thought,  in  a  sense,  is  an  excretion. 

5.  Repeat  some  of  the  childish  fancies  which  the  Autocrat  repre- 
sents himself  to  have  had. 

6.  What  does  the  Autocrat  enumerate  as  the  great  faults  of  conver- 
sation?   Name  one  he  has  omitted. 

7.  What  influence  does  the  author  attribute  to  scientific  facts  upon 
tJhe  minds  of  those  entertaining  them  as  comparing  them  with  ideas 
belonging  to  the  field  of  probability? 

8.  What  do  you  think  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  sentiment,  "The 
world's  great  men  have  not  commonly  been  great  scholars?"  Justify 
your  answer. 

9.  State  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  some  pedagogical  lesson 
you  have  obtained  from  the  reading  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table. 

10.  Make  a  quotation  and  justify  your  selection  by  a  statement  of 
its  value.  (Applicant  to  ansioer  any  six,) 

Physioix)GY. — 1,  Describe  the  minute  structure  of  bones.  What  are 
the  functions  of  bones? 
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2.  How  do  cells  multiply?    Why  do  they  do  so? 

3.  Describe  the  shoulder  girdle? 

4.  Where  are  sesamoid  bones  usually  found?    Give  an  example. 

5.  How  do  the  muscle  fibers  of  the  heart  differ  from  those  of  the 
other  org-aus  of  the  body? 

6.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  body. 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  tongue? 

8.  The  bacteria  causing  cholera  are  known  to  flourish  in  impure 
water  and  in  all  sorts  of  decaying  substances.  Under  the  circum- 
staaoes,  how  ought  eating  and  drinking  to  be  regulated  to  prevent 
cholcira?  [Six  out  of  eight,) 

Science  of  EJducation. — 1.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  princi- 
ple, ** proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  as  applied  to  instruc- 
tioiL  by  using  it  in  a  supposed  lesson. 

2.  How  would  you  illustrate  to  a  pupil  in  the  fifth  year  of  school 
thaC  a  region  which  receives  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  will,  other 
tilings  being  equal,  be  colder  than  one  receiving  vertical  rays?  What 
otiicr  circumstances  come  in  to  modify  this  condition? 

3.  Name  five  prominent  educational  writers,  living  or  dead,  no  two 
of  which  shall  be  of  the  same  nationality.  Give  what  seems  to  you  the 
iiij^^t  characteristic  of  the  system  of  someone  of  them. 

4.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  physical  geography  and  political 
geograi)hy  to  the  pupil,  and  show  whidh  should  precede  the  other  if 
both  were  taught,  and  why. 

6.  .  Show  what  is  the  natural  order  of  the  unfolding  of  the  powers  of 
the  child,  and  show  by  this  analysis  that  subjects  of  study  must  have 
sojue  orders  of  arrangements  of  their  parts  to  correspond  to  the  devel- 
oping power  of  the  pupil. 

Engush  Grammar. — 1.  Define  a  clause.  Name  the  classes  of 
clause  .>. 

2.  "The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that 
we  are  underlings."     Analyze. 

3.  What  is  a  compound-complex  sentence?    Give  an  example. 

4.  Of  what  value  is  the  study  of   formal  or  technical  grammar? 

5.  Expand  each  of  the  following  sentences  if  this  can  be  done  with« 

out  changing  the  meaning: 

(a)  He  bought  a  black  and  white  horse. 

(6)  He  bought  a  black  and  a  white  horse. 

(c)  Two  and  two  are  four.  ** 

id)  The  tree  stands  between  the  gate  and  the  house. 

(e)  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B  buy  and  sell  wheat  and  corn. 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  commonest  errors  in  the  use  of  pronouns? 

7.  Correct  the  following: 

(a)  Neither  he  nor  I  have  time. 

{h)  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  so. 

(c)  Try  and  think. 

(d)  It  seems  like  I  was  there. 
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8.  Write  a  simple  note  of  invitation,  observing  carefully  the  form, 
punctuation  and  spelling*,  etc. 

9.  Write  a  letter  in  which  you   apply  to  a  School  Trustee  for  a  posi- 
tion. 

10.  What  are  modal  adverbs?    Write  three  examples. 

Geography. — 1  Where  is  the  center  of  population  of  the  United 
States  according-  to  census  of  1890? 

2.  What  are  the  Chinook  winds?  What  parts  of  this  country  do 
they  affect,  and  what  modifications  of  climate  are  due  to  them? 

3.  What  are  the  leading  industries  of  South  Carolina?  Wyoming? 
Oregon? 

4.  L/Ocate  Cape  Finisterre,  Lrands  £)nd,  Cape  Guardafui,  Tas- 
mania, Melbourne. 

5.  Bound  Spain,  locate  its  three  largest  cities,  and  name  its  princi- 
pal exports. 

6.  Describe  the  surface,  slope  and  drainage  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

7.  Why  do  not  isothermal  lines  follow  parallels  of  latitude? 

8.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  first  geography  lessons  given 
to  the  pupil? 

9.  What  is  the  government  and  religion  of  Persia.  Name  some  of 
the  exports. 

10.  Where  is  Vancouver's  Island?  Cape  Farewell?  The  Isle  of 
Man?    Mt.  Potosi? 

Reading. — It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope. 
We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the 
song  of  that  siren  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of 
wise  men,  engaged  in  the  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty?  Are 
we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who  having  eyes,  see  not,and 
having  ears,  hear  not  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  tem- 
poral salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost, 
I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth,  to  know  the  worst  and  provide 
for  it. — Henry. 

1.  Write  .five  questions  which  you  would  submit  to  your  class  in 
closing  the  study  of  "Patrick  Henry's  Speech  before  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention." 20 

2.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech?  IS 

3.  How  do  you  regard  this  speech  from  a  literary  point  of  view? 
Why?  15 

4.  What  is  emphasis?  An  emphatic  pause?  What  kind  of  writing 
will  admit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  emphasis?  15 

5.  Point  out  the  evils  of  learning  to  read  by  imitation.  What  is  a 
better  way  ?  15 

6.  How  far  should  the  morality  of  a  selection  be  considered  in  de- 
termining its  fitness  for  a  place  in  a  reading  book.  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer?  20 
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Arithmetic. — 1.  Show  'the  difference  between  a  simple  concrete 
number  and  a  denominate  number.  To  what  other  division  of  arithme- 
tic is  percentage  most  closely  related?    Explain. 

2.  A  lake,  whose  area  is  45  acres,  is  covered  with  ice  3  inches  thick. 
Find  the  weight  of  the  ice  in  tons,  if  a  cubic  foot  weighs  920  oz.  avoir- 
dupois. 

3.  A  can  hoe  a  row  of  corn  in  a  certain  field  in  30  minutes,  B  in  20 
minutes,  and  C  in  35  minutes.  What  is  the  least  number  of  rows  of 
corn  that  each  can  hoe  that  all  may  finish  at  the  same  time? 

4.  At  what  must  I  mark  silk  that  costs  $2.25  a  yard  so  that  I  may 
fall  S%  from  the  marked  price  and  still  gain  15%? 

5.  A  room  10  feet  high  contains  30,000  cubic  feet;  what  will  it  cost  to 
carpet  it  at  75  cents  per  square  yard? 

6.  Find  the  interest  on  $342.42  from  Feb.  5,  2891,  to  Mar.  15,  1893,  at 

7%. 

7.  If  120  men  make  an  embankment  ^  of  a  mile  long,  30  yards  wide 
and  7  yards  high  in  42  days,  how  many  men  will  it  take  to  make  an  em- 
bankment 1,000  yards  long,  36  yards  wide  and  22  feet  high  in  30  days? 
Solve  by  proportion  and  explain  the  arrangement  of  terms. 


ANSWEJRS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  In  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
he  discovered  in  1609,  the  river  of  New  York  which  bears  his  name.  He 
renewed  the  enterprise  in  April,  1610,  and  discovered  and  explored 
Hudson  Bay.  Hudson's  discoveries  gave  Holland  claim  to  the  country 
on  the  Hudson  River  and  resulted  in  establishing  Dutch  trading  posts 
and  in  the  rapid  settling  up  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson. 

2.  It  was  necessary  for  England  to  make  good  her  claim  by  settle- 
ment. And  (Settlement  was  urged  by  the  people  of  England  in"  order 
that  a  number  of  idle  men  might  have  something  to  do.  (See  para- 
graphs 47  to  53  inclusive.) 

3.  The  "Grand  Model"  was  a  constitution  drawn  up  for  Carolina  by- 
John  Ivocke  and  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  didn't  work  well,  because  it 
gave  the  common  people  no  rights.  (See  paragraph  118. ) 

4.  The  Mormon  sect  was  founded  in  1827  by  Joseph  Smith,  a  resident 
of  New  York.  It  is  based  on  an  alleged  divine  revelation  to  its  founder 
of  the  burial-place  of  a  book  **with  leaves  of  gold"  on  which  was. 
written  the  history  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  America.  He  made 
many  converts  and  in  1838  a  settlement  was  made  at  Nauvoo,  111.  In 
1846  they  were  driven  from  Nauvoo  and  traveling  westward,  at  last 
founded  Salt  I,ake  City.   (See  paragraphs  277,  278  and  279. 

5.  On  the  evening  of  March  8, 1862,  the  Monitor  arrived  at  Hampton 
Roads.  During  the  day  the  Merrimac  had  sunk  the  Cumberland  and. 
burned  the  Congress  and  intended  to  attack  the  Minnesota  the  next 
day.    Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  Merrimac  appeared  and  tlie 
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Monitor  at  once  moved  out  to  meet  her.  A  terrific  battle  ensued. 
Neither  was  enabled  to  injure  the  other  to  any  great  extent.  The  Mer- 
rimac  was  finally  disabled  somewhat  and  withdrew  to  SewalPs  Point. 
<See  paragraph  327.) 

6.  (See  paragraph  340.)  This  battle  was  considered  important  (a)  it 
was  fought  on  northern  soil;  (6)  the  Confederates  were  very  hopeful  on 
account  of  their  late  victory  at  Chancellors ville;  (c)  and  because  both 
sides  had  concentrated  their  forces  for  a  desperate  effort. 

7.  Secretary  Seward  persuaded  Congress  to  make  this  purchase  in 
order  to  extend  our  power  on  the  Pacific  coast;  it  is  valuable  for  furs, 
forests  and  fisheries.     (See  paragraph  365.) 

8.  See  Constitution,  Article  II,  and  Xllth  Amendment. 

Physioi^ogy. — 1.  Cancellons  bony  tissue  consists  of  a  net-work  of 
slender  fibers,  minute  bars,  or  lamellcR  of  bone  joined  together  so  as  to 
present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  lattice  work.  Compact  bony  tissue 
consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  concentric  plates,  or  lamince  of  bone 
arranged  around  central  canals,  termed  Haversian  canals.  The  laminx 
are  separated  by  concentric  rows  of  lacun(R,  minute  pits  or  cavities  of  a 
very  irregular  shape  which  contain  nuclei. 

The  Tunction  of  bone  is  to  serve  as  a  firm,  rigid,  tough,  elastic  material 
to  form  levers  and  frame-work  for  attachment,  protection,  support  and 
leverage. 

2.  If  the  materials  received  into  the  cell-body  are  in  excess  of  its 
wants,  and  if  it  attains  its  limit  of  growth,  then  the  formation  of  new 
living  centers  is  induced,  each  center  gathering  around  it  part  of  the 
parent  body  or  cell,  until  it  is  totally  divided  into  two  or  more  new  cells. 
Sometimes  the  nucleus  of  the  parent  cell  divides,  each  taking  a  portion 
of  surrounding  protoplasm. 

3.  The  shoulder  girdle  is  the  combined  structure  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  outer  ends  of  the  clavicle 
and  scapula. 

4.  Sesamoid  bones  are  those  like  seeds  in  tendons.  They  are  usually 
at  the  joints  of  the  great  toes  and  of  the  thumbs.  The  patella  is  one 
that  is  common  to  all  persons. 

5.  The  muscle  fibers  of  the  heart  are  striated  or  striped,  yet  the 
sheath  (myolemma)  so  distinct  in  striated  muscle  elsewhere  is  wanting. 
The  fibers  are  involuntary  in  action 

7.  The  tongue  is  the  chief  organ  of  taste.  It  is  capable  of  moving 
in  many  directions  and  thereby  keeps  the  food,  during  mastication,be- 
tween  the  teeth,  so  that  it  can  be  chewed  properly. 

8.  The  food  should  be  fresh  before  it  is  cooked.  Portions  of  it  that 
are  left  after  the  meal  and  that  are  intended  to  be  eaten  at  another 
meal,  should  be  very  carefully  stored  away,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
pure  and  that  no  impurities  may  get  to  them.  Water  should  be  pro- 
cured from  places  known  to  be  entirely  free  from  dangerous  impurities 
and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  entire  safety,  the  water  should  be 
boiled  before  being  used. 
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SciBNCE  OF  Education.— 1.  The  simplest  illustrations  of  the  princi- 
ple are  found  in  the  analysis  of  a  problem  like  the  following": 

If  5  apples  cost  15  cents,  what  cost  7  apples?  Known: — 5  apples  cost 
IS  cts;  unknown^  the  cost  of  7  apples;  also  unknown,  the  cost  of  1  apple . 
In  analysis,  we  say  that  1  apple  cost  J  as  much  as  5  apples;  and  that  i 
of  15  cents  is  3  cents.  Again,  known^  1  apple  costs  3  cents;  unknown, 
what  7  apples  cost.  If  1  apple  costs  3  cents,  7  apples  cost  7  times  S 
cents  or  21  cents.  The  true  way  of  stating-  the  principle  is  "proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  related  unknown.*'  In  mensuration,  should  we 
wish  to  find  the  area  of  a  triang-le,  we  might  first  call  to  mind  the  area 
of  a  paraleUogram  of  the  same  base  and  altitude.  Then,  knowing-  this. 
we  proceed  tb  find  the  area  of  a  triangle  by  knowing  its  relation  to  the 
paralellogram. 

2.  A  teacher  may  draw  marks  illustrative  of  rays  striking  a  surface 
perpendicularly,  and  then  illustrate  the  same  marks  striking-  a  surface 
obliquely;  the  pupil  now  sees  that  the  surface  covered  by  the  rays  under 
the  last  conditions  is  greater  than  the  surface  covered  by  them  under 
the  first  conditions;  and  the  greater  the  surface  the  less  heat  it  receives, 
the  number  of  rays  being  the  same  each  time.  Again,  oblique  rays 
pass  through  a  greater  depth  of  atmosphere  in  reaching  the  earth  than 
do  vertical  rays. 

Mountain  systems,  bodies  of  water,  ocean  currents,  etc.,  come  into 
modify  the  difference  in  temperature. 

3.  Pestalozzi,  Switz;  Froebel,  German;  Horace  Mann,  American; 
Comenius,  Moravian;  Herbert  Spencer,  English.  The  characteristic 
points  of  Pestalozzi's  system  were — things  before  words;  the  intuition 
of  sensible  objects;  few  exercises  in  judgment;  respect  for  the  powers  of 
the  child;  anxiety  to  husband  his  endeavor  and  to  secure  his  obedience; 
a  constant  endeavor  to  diffuse  joy  and  good  humor  over  education. 
Pestalozzi*s  school  was  limited  to  childhood. 

4.  Political  geography  is  of  more  value  to  the  pupil  than  physical 
geography,  as  far  as  practical  use  is  concerned,  but  he  has  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  political  geography  from  knowing  well 
physical  geography;  hence,  he  should  know  the  latter  first.  A  certain 
amount  of  physical  geography  should  be  taught  first,  that  pupils  may- 
know  something  about  the  earth  as  a  home  for  man,  its  conveniences 
and  disadvantages;  the  mountains  and  rivers  that  mark  boundaries^ 
highways  of  commerce,  etc. ;  the  valleys  that  produce  foods,  and  the 
climate  on  which  largely  depends  the  degree  of  intellect,  of  force  of 
character,  and  of  advancement  in  institutional  ideas.  In  a  word,  the 
political  geography  of  a  country  is  really  fascinating  when  considered 
in  connection  with  its  physical  geography. 

5.  The  natural  order  of  the  unfolding  of  the  powers  is,  first;  the 
presentative;  second,  the  representative;  third,  the  thought  powers.  A 
subject  of  study,  for  instance,  reading,  should  have  its  parts  arranged 
so  that  those  parts  that  are  presented  first,  may,  as  they  are  mastered, 
appeal  mainly  to  the  presentative  powers;  hence  the  free  use  of  the 
blackboard  and  of  charts  in  teaching  reading  to  beginners;  and,  hence,. 
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also,  the  nature  of  the  selections  that  are  usually  found  in  the  first  and 
second  readers.  As  the  pupil  advances,  literature  that  appeals  to  the 
memory  and  to  the  imagination  is  most  fitting'  to  give  to  him;  and  in 
his  most  advanced  stage  he  should  have  selections  appealing  to  the 
judgment  and  the  reason. 

Grammar. — 1.  A  clause  is  a  part  of  sentence  and  may  consist  of  one 
or  more  propositions.  According  to  structure,  clauses  may  be  simple, 
complex  or  compound;  according  to  use  (modifying)  they  may  be 
objective,  adverbial  or  substantive;  according  to  the  thought  contained 
as  related  to  something  else, they  may  be  copulative,  adversative,  alter- 
native or  illative. 

2.  The  sentence  is  complex  and  declarative;  **dear  Brutus"  is  inde- 
pendent; "the  fault  is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  ourselves"  is  the  principal 
proposition;  **that  we  are  underlings"  is  the  subordinate  proposition, 
and  is  in  apposition  with  "fault;"  "not"  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  "in 
ouV  stars;"  "but"  is  a  coordinate  conjunction  and  joins  the  two  phrases 
"in  our  stars"  and  "in  ourselves." 

3.  A  compound-complex  sentence  is  a  regular  compound  sentence, 
each  of  whose  members  is  complex  in  structure;  as,  "We  submit  to 
what  we  admire  but  we  love  what  submits  to  us." 

4.  The  value  is  largely  disciplinary  The  various  rules  and  forms 
oblige  us  to  make  distinctions  and  to  note  relations,  that  serve  as  excel- 
lent material  for  intellectual  discipline. 

5.  (a)  Can  not  be  expanded,  (b)  He  bought  a  black  horse  and  he 
bought  a  white  horse,  (c)  and  (d)  cannot  be  expanded,  (e)  This  may 
be  expanded  in  various  ways  of  which  the  following  is  one:  Mr.  A  buys 
and  sells  wheat  and  corn;  Mr.  B  buys  and  sells  wheat  and  corn. 

6.  It  is  me — give  me  them  books, — between  you  and  /  are  some  of  the 
commonest  errors  in  the  use  of  pronouns. 

7.  (a)  Neither  has  he  time  nor  have  I.  (b)  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so. 
(c)  Try  to  think,     (d)  I  feel  as  though  I  were  there,  or  I  seem  to  be  tiiere. 

10.  Modal  adverbs  are  those  used  to  denote  the  possibility,  probabil- 
ity, certainty  or  negation  of  the  assertion,  as  in  the  sentences: — "John 
is  not  here."     "James  is  certainly  here."     '^Perhaps  the  boy  will  come." 

Geography. — 1.  By  the  Eleventh  Census  the  center  of  population 
in  1840  was  latitude  39°  11'  56"  and  longitude  85°  32'  53".  It  is  in  south- 
ern Indiana,  at  a  point  a  little  west  of  south  of  Greensburg,  Decatur 
County,  and  20  miles  east  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

2.  The  Chinook  winds  are  warm  westerly  winds  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Montana.  They  are  named  after  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Montana.  The  winds  are  dry  and  are  sometimes  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion.    (See  Webster's  International  Dictionary.) 

3  Of  South  Carolina,  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  commerce; 
Of  "Wyoming,  stock-raising,  mining  and  lumbering.  Of  Oregon,  stock- 
raising,  fruit  growing  and  various  manufactures. 
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F  5.    The  chief  exports  of  Spain  are  wines,  silks,  olive  oil,  raisins,cork, 
wool,  quicksilver,  lead  and  salt. 

6.  The  surface  of  Ohio  is  an  undulating  table-land.  The  highest 
portion  extends  east  and  west  across  the  central  and  north-central  dis- 
tricts. GThe  slopes  are  northward  and  to  the  south-west  and  south-east. 
The  high  Tpart  forms  a  water-shed  north  of  which  the  rivers  flow  into 
Lake  Erie  and  south  of  which  into  the  Ohio  River. 

7.  Isothermal  lines  do  not  follow  the  the  parallels  of  latitude  because 
of  the  many  conditions  that  modify  the  temperature,  such  as  bodies  of 
water,  mountains  and  winds. 

8.  The  purposes  of  the  first  geography  lessons  given  to  the  pupils 
should  be  to'  develop  in  their  minds  ideas  of  form,  size,  color,  place, 
distance  and_]direction. 

9.  The  government  of  Persia  is  a  despotism,  the  prevailing  religion 
is  Mohammedanism.  The  exports  are  dates,  dried  fruits,  opium, 
saffron,  pearls,  turquoises,  asafoetida,  velvets,  shawls,  ivory  ornaments 
lacquered  ware,]^etc. 

READING. — 1.  What  kind  of  question  did  Patrick  Henry  think  was 
before  the  country?  What  is  his  idea  in  relation  to  the  **lamp  of  exper- 
ience?*' State  fully  why  Henry  thought  it  necessary  to  fight..  How 
does  he  represent  ^the  strength  of  the  colonies?  What  effect  did  his 
speech  have? 

2.  The  oppression  of  Great  Britain  had  become  unbearable.  The 
whole  countrj'  was  indignant  beyond  measure,  yet  hesitated  to 
begin  a  forcible  resistance.  The  Virginia  Convention  had  met  for  a 
second  time.  The  members,  in  their  discussion,  sought  in  vain  for  an 
opening  for  peace,  but  whichever  way  they  turned  they  were  met  with 
the  signs  of  war.  It  was  at  this  juncture  Patrick  Henry  rose  and  made 
his  famous  speech. 

3.  .  From  a  literary  standpoint  the  speech  does  not  rank  high.  The 
style  is  common-place,  argumentative  and  largely  [conversational. 
The  vast  importance  of  the  ideas  embodied  and  the  variety  in  the 
lengths  of  the  sentences  make  it  a  forcible  production. 

4.  Emphasis  is  a  peculiar  stress  of  voice  employed  in  uttering  a  word 
or  words,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  sentiment  more  forcibly. 
A  pause  introduced  for  the  sake  of  force,  that  the  listener's  attention 
may  be  especially  directed  to  what  follows  the  pause,  is  an  emphatic 
pause.  The  kind  of  writing  admitting  of  the  greatest  variety  of  em- 
phasis in  poetry.     (Authorities  differ  on  that  point.) 

5.  By  imitation  none  of  one's  powers,  whatever  they  may  be 
would  become  skillful.  A  pupil's  own  natural  manner,  by  which  he 
becomes  effectual  if  he  ever  does,  is  left  uncultivated.  Whenever  he 
attempts  a  new  selection,  he  is  at  a  loss  till  he  hears  it  read  by  the 
teacher;  the  pupil  thus  becomes  weak  in  the  interpretation  of  thoug-ht 
and  therefore  powerless  in  independent  oral  expression.  The  better 
way   is  for  the  pupil  to  become  quick  and  accurate  in  gathering  the 
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thoug-ht  from   the  printed  page,   and  then  to  express  it  orally  as  he 
feels  it,  always  keeping*  his  vocal  powers  well  drilled. 

6.  Many  pieces,  narrative,  descriptive,  humorous,  etc.,  do  not  con- 
tain, in  a  special  way,  the  elements  of  morality,  yet  they  do  not,  in  any 
way  sug-g-est  anything  immoral,  and  it  is  entirely  proper  to  use  such 
in  a  reader.  Selections  that  have  an  immoral  tendency  should  never  be 
chosen,  for  harmful  ideas  would  thereby  be  given  publicity  and  respec- 
tability. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  (a)  A  concrete  number  is  a  number  applied  to  one 
or  more  objects.  A  denominate  number  is  a  concrete  number  composed 
of  one  or  more  denominations  and  usually  denotes  time,  weight,  meas- 
ure or  value.  ^ 

(h)  .  Percentage  is  closely  allied  to  fractions,  as  percent,  can  always 
be  expressed  as  a  fraction. 

2.  45Xl60XiOXx9x;4(XAXiio=14088.9375tons.     Ans. 

3.  The  Iv.  C  M.  of  20,  30  ani  35  is  420.  Dividing  420  by  20,  30  and 
35  we  find  A 14  rows,  B  21  rows  and  C  12  rows. 

4.  115%  of  $2  25=$2.58^.^ 

S2.58^-*-.95=i$2.72^ff,  Ans. 

30000-1-10=3000  sq.  ft.,  the  area  of  the  floori=333l^  sq.  yds, 

333>^  X .  75=$250.     Ans. 

The  time  is  2  years,  1  month  and  10  days.  The  decimal  corre- 
sponding to  the  interest  of  $1.00  for  that  time  at  6%  is  .12^3.  $342.42X 
.122.^— S43.373.     Add  Ye  of  this  and  the  result  is  $50,602.     Ans. 

7.     1320  yds.  :  1000  yds.  1 
30  yds.  :      36  yds. 
21  ft.      :      22  ft. 
30  da.    :      42  da. 

'.  Arrange  any  two   terms  of  the   same  kind  as  though  the  answer 

depended  upon  them  and  the  third  term  alone.    Employ  cancellation. 

1.    Probi^em — Required  the   contents  of   a  rectangular  solid  \\  hose 
dimensions  are  3,  4  and  5  feet. 
Solution:  (See  figure.) 


^. 


6. 


120  men  :  answer  or  160  men. 


The  linear  measure,  (one  foot,)  may  be  applied  to  the  length  5  times, 
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to  the  width  4  and  to  the  heig^ht  3  times.  Passing-  planes  throug-h  the 
points  of  division  the  solid  will  be  divided  into  equal  cubes  whose  dimen. 
sions  are  one  foot — solid  feet.  There  will  be  as  many  cubes  in  the  row 
AB  as  there  are  linear  feet  in  the  leng-th  or  5  cubic  feet.  There  are  as 
many  of  these  rows  in  the  layer  ABC  as  there  are  linear  feet  in  the 
width  or  four  rows.  Hence  the  layer  ABC  contains  4  times  5  or  20 
cubic  feet;  and  there  will  be  as  many  layers  as  there  are  linear  feet  in 
the  height  or  3  layers,  and  hence  they  contain  3  times  20  or  60  cubic 
feet.  Hence — Rule — Express  the  dimensions  in  the  same  denomina- 
tions and  multiply  the  length,  width  and  thickness  together  and  the 
product  will  be  the  cubic  contents.     (Held  over  from  last  mouth.) 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  conducted  bv  J.  C.  Grkgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Schooli 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 


474.  A  park  10  rods  square  has  a  g-ravel  walk  around  it,  the  area  of 
which  is  .19  of  the  whole  area  of  the  park.  What  is  the  area  of  the 
walk?  A.  BoRRiBs. 

475.  Why  are  the  animals  of  South  America  so  much  smaller  than 
those  of  North  America?  Ei,vora  B 

476.  The  proprietor  of  a  factory  proposes  to  reduce  wages  12|%.  His 
men  strike, but  afterwards  submit  on  condition  that  their  wages  remain 
the  same,  but  that  their  time,  which  is  10)^  hours  a  day  be  increased. 
How  much  should  it  be  increased?        (N.  A.  130.)  C. 

477.  I  marked  goods  so  as  to  gain  60%  but  on  account  of  using  an 
incorrect  yard  measure  I  gained  only  40%;  what  was  the  length  of  the 
measure?  (N.  A.  132)  Id. 

478.  What  was  the  fate  of  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific?     C. 

479.  What  is  the  salary  of  the  country  school  teachers  in  California, 
and  in  what  branches  must  they  be  examined?  Subscriber. 

480.  Can  School  Boards  of  towns  and  cities  legally  employ  a  teacher 
or  superintendent  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time?  J.  B .   S. 


ANSNA/ERS. 


464.  Bach  sheep  will  require  i  +  J  or  Jg  of  an  acre. 

Hence  325  -!-  Jg^lOOO  sheep.     Ans.  Thos.  W.  NadaIv. 

465.  Solving  by   alligation  we  get  634  and  241  which  represent  the 
bulk  of    the  gold  and  silver.      Multiplying  these   numbers    by  thp 
specific    gravities     and  omitting     common   factors  we  get   3487   and 
723  as  the  relative  weights  of  gold  and  silver.  R.  L.  Thiebaud. 

466.  Congress  would  have  called  an  election  before  Mar.  4,  1893, 

M.  Robinson. 
The  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  if  there  were  one,  and  if 
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there  were  none  the  speaker  of  the  House.      In  either  case  there  would 
be  novice  president.  J.  B.  Fagan. 

468.     "To  steal  is  sinful  for  him." 

For  is  a  preposition  showing*  the  relation  between  **sinful'*  and 
**hini."    Him  is  a  personal  pronoun,  objective  case  after  for. 

_^  H.  R.  Unthank. 

CREDITS. 


G.  W.  Schell,  464-8;  G.  W.  Adamson,  468;  H.  R.  Unthank.  464-8;  S. 
White,  464-7;  C.EJ.Newlin,  464-7;  G.P.Lewis,464-7;  A.  Borries.  464-6-8-70-1; 
Thos.  Nadal,  464-7;  I,.  T.  Hurst,  464;  J.S.B.,  464;  William  Livezey,  464- 
7-8;  O.  M.  Meyncke,  464-7;  M.  Robinson,  464-1-7-8;  Elvora  B,  464-7-8; 
J.  B.  Fagan,  464-6-7-8;  R.  L.  Thiebaud,  464-5-7-8;  Lizzie  J.  Brown,  464; 
Sherman  Vanscoyoc,  464;  W.  G.  Jones,  459-62;  W.  N  .  Vanscoyoc, 
564-7-8. 


MISCELLANY. 

IrlST  OF  INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD. 


July    24 — Dubois  county,  at  Jasper.     Geo.  R.  Wilson,  superintendent 
24— Floyd  county,  at  New  Albany.     Charles  W.  Stolzer. 
24 — Vermillion  county,  at  Clinton.     J.  A.  Wiltermood. 
31 — Jackson  county,  at  Brownstown.     W.  B.  Black. 
31 — Morgan  county,  at  Martinsville.     J.  E.  Robinson. 
31 — Posey  county,  at  Mount  Vernon.     W.  W.  French, 
31 — Putnam  county,  at  Greencastle.     F.  M.  I^yon. 
August   7 — Hendricks  county,  at  Danville.     J.  D.  Hostetter. 

7 — Martin  county,  at  Shoals.     John  T.  Morris. 

7— Noble  county,  at  Albion.    W.  A.  Fox. 

7 — Owen  county,  at  Spencer.    J.  W.  Guiney. 

7 — Washington  county,  at  Salem.     W.  W.  Cogswell. 

7— Wells  county,  at  Bluffton.     W.  H.  Eichhorn. 

7 — Bartholomew  county,  at  Columbus.     W.  J.  Griffin. 
14 — Clay  county,  at  Brazil.     W.  H.  Chillson. 
14 — Daviess  county,  at  Washington.    P.  R  Wadsworth. 
'*     14 — Fountain  county,  at  Covington.    Eli  L.  Myers. 

14 — Hancock  county,  at  Greenfield      Quitman  Jackson. 

14 — Johnson  county,  at  Franklin.     C   F.  Patterson. 

14 — I^aPorte  county,  at  LaPorte.    O,  Iv.  Galbreth. 

14 — Lawrence  county,  at  Mitchell      G.  M.  Norman. 

14 — Orange  county,  at  Paoli.     Orville  Apple. 

14 — Perry  county,  at  Cannelton.    F.  J   George 

14 — Ripley  county,  at  Versailles.     Geo.  C.  Tyrrell. 

14 — Warrick  county,  at  Boonville.     S.  W.  Taylor. 

14 — White  county,  at  Monticello.     L.  S.  Isham. 

21 — Benton  county,  at  Fowler.    Charles  H.  West. 

21 — ^Brown  county,  at  Nashville.     Charles  W.  Snyder. 
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-Carroll  county,  at  Delphi.     Charles  W   Metsker. 
— Clark  countj',  at  Charlestown.     S.E.  Carr. 
— Clinton  county,  at  Frankfort.    John  W.  Lydy. 

—  DeKalb  county,  at  Auburn      C.  M  Merica 
—Delaware  county,  at  Muncie      J  O    Ivewellen. 
— Elkhart  county,  at  Goshen.     Geo.  W.  Ellis. 
— Fayette  county,  at  Connersville.     G   W   Robertson. 
— Fulton  county,  at  Rochester.     D.  D   Ginther. 

—  Greene  county,  at  Bloomfieid.    John  L/.  Cravens. 
— Hamilton  countj',  at  Cicero.     E  A.  Hutchens. 
—Henry  county,  at  New  Castle.     F   A   Cotton. 
— ^Jefferson  county,  at  Madison.     OF   "Watson. 
— Jennings  county,  at  Vernon.     J   H   McGuire. 
— Lake  county,  at  Crown  Point.     F   E   Cooper. 
— Miami  county,  at  Peru      J   H    Runkle. 
— Monroe  county,  at  Blooming-ton.     Frank  F.  Tourner. 
— Montgomery  county,  at  Crawfordsville.     J   S   Zuck. 
— Newton  county,  at  Kentland.     W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 
— Randolph  county,  at  Winchester.    J.  W.  Denney. 
— Rush  county,  at  Rushville.    I  O   Harrison 
— Shelby  county,  at  Shelby ville.     Anderville  Shaw. 
-Sullivan  county,  at  Sullivan.     C   W   Welman. 
— Union  county,  at  Liberty.     C   W    Osborne 
— Wabash  county,  at  Wabash.     A   A   Williams. 
—Warren  county,  at  Williamsport.     L  A   Sailor. 
— Wayne  county,  at  Centerville      T.  A   Mott. 

28  — Adams  county,  at  Decatur.     J    F    Snow. 

28 — Boone  county,  at  Lebanon.     Jos   A   Coons. 

28— Cass  county,  at  Logansport.    J  A  Gardner. 

28— Crawford  county,  at  Leavenworth.     J  R.  Duffin. 

28 — Dearborn  county,  at  Lawrenceburg      S  J.  Huston. 

28 — Decatur  county,  at  Greensburg.    J   W.  Jenkins. 

28 — Franklin  county,  at  Brookville      W.  H.  Senour. 

28— Grant  county,  at  Marion.     F,  M   Searles. 

28— Howard  county,  at  Kokomo      Geo.  W   Miller. 

28 — Hunt-ngton  county,  at  Huntington.     J.  B   DeArmitt. 

28 — Jasper  county,  at  Rennselaer      John  F.  Warren. 

28 -Knox  county,  at  Vincennes      Peter  Phillippi. 

28 — Kosciusko  county,  at  Warsaw      E  .  J   McAlpine, 

28 — LaGrange  county,  at  LaGrange      E  G  Machan. 

28-- Madison  county,  at  Anderson.     I.  V    Busby 

28 — Marion  county,  at  Indianapolis.     W.  B    Flick. 

28 — Marshall  county,  at  Plymouth.     S.  S.  Fish. 

28 — Parke  county,  at  Rockville.     C   E   Vinzant. 

28— Porter  county,  at  Valparaiso.     H   H   Loring. 

28- Scott  county,  at  Scottsburg.     W    L.Morrison. 

28— Spencer  county,  at  Rockport      J.  W.  Nourse. 

28 — St  Joseph  county,  at  South  Bend.     J.  H    Bair. 
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August  28  — Vanderburg  county,  at  Evansville.    J.  W.  Davidson, 
•*     28— Vigo  county,  at  Terre  Haute.    H.  W.  Currv. 
Sept.    4 — Allen  county,  at  Fort  Wayne.     F.  J.  Young 

4— Blackford  county,  at  Hartford  City.     M  H.  McGeatb 

4— Harrison  county,  at  Corydon,     C   W.  Thomas 

4— Gibson  county,  at  Princeton.     T.  W.  CuUen. 

4— Pike  county,  at  Petersburg.     John  B   Blaize 

4— Pulaski  county,  at  Winamac.     J.  H  Reddick. 

4 — Starke  county,  at  Knox.    W.  B.  Sinclair. 

4 — Switzerland  county,  at  Vevay.     P.  R.  Irostutter. 

4 — Tippecanoe  county,  at  Ivafayette.     J.  M.  Sullins. 

4 — ^Tipton  county,  at  Tipton.     A.  H.  Pence. 

4— Whitley  county,  at  Columbia  City.     G.  M.  Naber. 
Nov.    6 — Steuben  county,  at  Angola.     R.  V.  Carlin. 

THK  STATK  NORMAL  CLASS  OF  '93. 
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The  following  named  persons  constituted  the  Senior  Class  at  the 
State  Normal  and  were  not  allowed  to  graduate,  owing  to  the  trouble 
alluded  to  on  another  page.  Some  ten  or  twelve  of  these  persons  were 
not  in  attendance  the  last  term  of  the  school,  consequently  had  no  part 
in  the  trouble  and  have  received  their  certificates.  About  as  many 
more,  we  understand,have  decided  to  sign  the  required  paper  and  have 
their  graduation  certificates.  The  list:  Flora  Burke,Dollie  Bufink,01ive 
Beroth,  Rozzie  M.  Brown,  W.  J.  Bowden,  J.  S.  Benham,  O.  H.  Bowman 
Nina  Coltrin,  Mary  Coltrin,  W.  E.  Carroon,  Henry  N,  Coffman,  Bertha 
Carter,  Etta  H.  Delay,  Daniel  M.  Deeg,  Walter  Dunn,  E  E  Davis, 
Anna  Froeb,  Mary  E.  Ferguson,  Louise  Freudenreich,  Tillie  Felbaum, 
Gnsta  Felbaum,  A.O.  Fulkerson,  Flora  Gourley,  G.  W.  Gayler,  M.  B, 
Griffith,  Mrs.  Cora  D.  Gillette,  Samuel  E,  Harwood,  N.  C.  Hieronimus. 
Ginevra  Huffman,  Brainard  Hooker,  J.  W.  Heath,  George  H.  Hansell, 
Eva  Johnson,  Matilda  Kalmbach,  Elizabeth  B.  Lawrence,  Anna  Lang, 
W.  A.  Lake,  J.  E.  Lay  ton,  Eunice  Little,  Kate  Mavity,  C.  H.  Mauntel, 
John  T.  McManis,  Grace  Norwood,  D.  W.  Nelson,  W.  A.  Oliphant, 
Effle  M.  Preston,  Samuel  B.  Plasket,  M.  W.  Rothert,  Lena  M.  Steward, 
Harry  G.  Strawn,  J.  H.  SchoU,  Emma  Solomon,  Lillian  Smith,  Joseph 
W.  Strain,  C.  M.  Shafer,  Getty  Van  Buskirk,  Wilmina  Wallace,  J.  T. 
Worsham,  Ostin  L.  Woolley,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Anna  R.  Ward,  Mary 
V.  Walsh,  Laura  Wharry,  Susie  Wilson,  A.  C.  Woolley,  A.  C.  Yoder,  P. 
A,  Yoder,  J.  V.  Zartman. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  purchased  of  Lee  &  Shepard  Blaisdell's  series  of 
Physiologies,  a  series  of  unusual  merit. 

Cbntrai,  Normai,,—  The  regular  courses  of  the  Central  Normal  Col- 
lege  will  be  larger  for  the  new  year  beginning  Sept.  5  than  ever  before. 

Marion  Normai,  Coi,i<egb  will  soon  have  its  new  building  completed 
which  is  represented  as  a  model  in  convenience  and  appearance .  The 
past  year  was  a  prosperous  one  and  the  prospects  are  flattering  for  the 
next.    A.  Jones  is  the  president. 
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Clinton  has  almost  doubled  its  population  in  the  last  three  years. 
A  new  high  school  building  was  erected  last  year  and  several  new 
teachers  added. 

Decatur  County  never  got  into  the  Y.  P.  R.  C  work  till  last  year 
and  the  result  was  1637  members  and  7034  books  read.  Having  done  so 
well  the  first  year,  what  may  be  expected  the  second? 

Franklin  Co.— The  demand  for  professional  literature  has  doubled. 
One-third  of  the  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the  State  Normal, 
besides  quite  a  number  in  other  schools.  Y.  P.  R.  C.  has  over  two- 
thousand  members  which  is  seventy  per  cent  of  enrollment.  W.  H. 
Senour  is  superintendent. 

The  questions  for  the  August,  September  and  October  teachers' 
examinations  will  be  based  on  Scott's  Ivady  of  the  Lake.  Ginn  &  Co. 
publish  an  edition  of  this  poem  that  each  teacher  should  read.  It  is 
admirably  edited,  has  a  map  showing  all  locations  referred  to,  and  be- 
sides contains  on  introduction  that  fully  explains  all  literary  and  his- 
torical references. 

ViNCENNES  University. — The  late  catalogue  shows  this  school  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  enrollment  in  the  literary  departments 
last  year  was  248  and  the  total  enrollment  including  the  music  and  fine 
art  students  was  327.  President  K.  A.  Bryan,  who  had  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence last  year  and  was  at  Harvard  doing  post-graduate  work,  has 
returned  and  is  at  his  post  ready  for  work. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  catalogue  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  is  at  hand.  It  shows  the  school  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  total  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  1093,  and  there  were 
enrolled  at  the  spring  term  930,  The  catalogue  gives  a  new  course  of 
study.  There  are  provided  in  the  new  arrangement  four  courses  of 
study:  1.  A  four-year  course  for  those  having  the  minimum  scholar- 
fchip;  2.  A  three-year  course  for  graduates  of  commissioned  high 
schools;  3.  A  three-year  course  for  persons  holding  three-years' 
county  license;  4.  A  one-year  course  for  college  graduates  This  is 
certainly  an  improvement  on  the  old  course  and  will  meet  with  general 
commendation.  The  head  of  each  department  has  given  a  statement 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  work  required;  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
school  is  given,  together  with  some  statistics  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
entire  school  by  classes.  Any  one  can  get  a  catalogue  by  addressing 
the  president,  W.  W.  Parsons,  Terre  Haute. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  A.  ASPY  is  to  be  principal  at  (xeneva. 

B.  F.  KizER  is  principal  of  the  L/inn  Grove  schools. 

C.  D.  KuNKi^E  is  retained  at  Monmouth  another  year. 
Wm.  Eiseman  is  to  be  principal  of  the  Pierceton  schools. 

J.  W.  Hamii^TON  will  continue  to  superintend  the  Monticello  schools. 
J.  H.  Bryan  goes  to  Marion  as  principal  of  one  of  the  ward  schools. 
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J.  Z.  A.  McCaughan  is  to  be  principal  of  the  hig-h  school  at  Bloom- 
ing-ton. 

F.  G.  Haecker  returns  to  Berne  after  an  absence  of  two  years  in  at- 
tendance at  school. 

W.  P.  Hart  has  been  re-elected  for  a  third  year  at  Clinton  with  an 
increased  salary. 

E.  E.  Friebwne  declined  a  re-election  at  Geneva  to  accept  the  prin- 
cipalship  at  Jonesboro. 

Sam'i«  E.  Harwood  recently  did  institute  work  at  Murphysboro,  111., 
and  gave  unqualified  satisfaction. 

G.  D.  LiND,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  one  of  the  faculty  of  the 
National  Normal  at  I^ebanon,  Ohio. 

Reed  CARR,a  graduate  of  Butler  University,  is  to  be  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Noblesville  next  year. 

John  G.  Kinneman  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Bur- 
nettsville  schools  at  an  increased  salary. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  formerly  of  this  State,  is  now  principal  of  the 
Modern  Normal  College  at  Washington,  D.  C 

A.  D.  MoFPET  is  superintendent  of  the  Decatur  Schools.  D.  B.  Er- 
win  an^  M.  E.  Hower  are  ward  school  principals. 

O.  B.  CI.ARK,  late  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, has  accepted  the  Chair  of  English  in  Ripon  College,  at  Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 

E.  H.  BUTI.ER,  after  serving  as  superintendent  of  the  Rushville 
Schools  for  seven  years,  has  for  the  present,  at  least,  quit  school 
work  and  engaged  in  other  business. 

Arnoi^d  Tompkins,  late  of  the  State  Normal,  has  been  offered  one  or 
two  good  positions  but  declined  them  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plan 
of  attending  Chicago  University  next  year. 

Miss  LiBBiE  Fui,i,ERTON,  One  of  the  best  and  most  active  teachers  in 
Monroe  County,  recently  died.  Miss  FuUerton  was  a  lady  of  many 
sterling  virtues  and  is  mourned  by  a  host  of  loving  friends. 

SamueI/  Abercrombie  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Rushville 
schools.  He  is  not  a  stranger  having  been  connected  with  the  schools 
several  years,  and  the  last  year  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

C.  W.  McClure,  for  seven  years  past  superintendent  at  Brookville, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Oxford,  Ohio, 
schools.     Mr.McClure  is  a  good  man  and  Indiana  should  have  kept  him. 

J  F.Snow,  suj)erintendent  of  Adams  County,  made  an  address  to  the 
public  school  graduates  of  his  county  for  1893  that  contains  much  good 
sense  and  excellent  advice.  It  has  been  put  in  print  for  general  circu- 
lation. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  in  this  State, has 
recently  been  lecturing  in  Philadelphia    The  Philadelphia  papers  give 
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large  space  to  the  lectures  and  speak  of  them  in  unqualified  terms  of 
praise. 

D.  MowRY,  formerly  superintendent  of  Elkhart  County,  is  now  a 
Successful  physician  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  recently  returned  to  Indiana 
on  business.  He  says  he  remembers  his  Indiana  friends  with  much 
pleasure. 

Hugh  Brown,  formerly  of  Rochester,  but  of  late  years  of  Michigan, 
has  entered  the  Held  as  agent  for  AUyn  &  Bacon,  of  Boston,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  genial  gentleman  and  wil  1 
soon  have  many  friends  in  Indiana. 

W.  J.  Wii^i/iAMS,   owing  to  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  the   superintendency   of    the  Franklin  schools   and. 
change   climate.     Mr.  Williams's  many  friends  will  regret  his  removal 
from  the  State  and  will  regret  especially  the  occasion  of  it. 

S.  C.  Hanson  has  been  re-elected  superintendent   at  Williamsburg- 
for  a  ninth  year   at  an  increased  salary.      It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Hanson  is  the  author  of  some  of  the  most  popular  music  books  now- 
published,  8*^,000  of  his  Merry  Melodies  having  already  been  sold. 

W.  S.  Smyth,  for  many  years  western  agent,  for  Ginn  &  Co.,  has 
bought  an  interest  in  the  firm  of  D  C,  Heath  &  Co.,  and  will  takegen- 
enral  charge  of  the  western  business  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Smyth  is  one  of  the  most  genial  of  all  the  fraternity  of  genial  book 
men. 

Joseph  Swain,  the  new  president  of  the  Indiana  University,  is  now 
on  the  ground  and  getting  all  things  ready  for  the  coming  year.  He 
has  just  completed  a  "course  of  instruction  and  faculty  for  1893-4." 
When  two  or  three  vacancies  are  filled  the  faculty  will  number  thirty- 
eight.  

BOOK    Tf=^ 


SCRAP-BooK  RbciTATions,  published  by  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago,  is 
compiled  by  H.  M.  Soper.  This  is  a  book  of  143  pages  of  most  excellent 
selections,  bound  in  stiff  paper,  that  can  be  purchased  for  the  low  price 
of  25  cents. 

The  Boston  TraveI/I*ER  is  a  paper  of  extensive  circulation  among- 
intelligent  people,  and  it  is  just  now  devoting  an  unusual  amount  of 
space  to  educational  matters.  Price  of  Weekly  Traveller,  $1.00;  with 
SCHOOI.  Journai,,  $2.00. 

We  have  received  the  year  book  of  DePauw  University  for  1893.  It 
appears  in  a  new  and  atti  active  form.  The  book  contains  ISO  pages, 
and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  work  in  the  various  departments.  We 
note  that  there  was  in  attendance  in  the  College  of  I^iberal  Arts,  462 
students;  the  School  of  Theology,  100;  School  of  I^aw,  151;  School  of 
Music,  248;  School  of  Art,  54,  and  the  Preparatory  school,  238.  After 
deducting  all  names  counted  more  than  once,  there  were  more  than 
1000  students  in  the  University.     Of  this  number  about  650  were  in  the 
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college  departments.  There  were  ninety-nine  g-raduates  in  all.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  University  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  all 
friends  of  liberal  culture.  The  new  year  book  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
desiring  it  on  application  to  President  John,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

The  University  Extension  Wori,d  begins  its  second  volume  with 
the  July  number.  The  Magazine  now  comes  to  us  in  a  more  convenient 
form  than  was  used  for  the  first  volume.  It  is  filled  with  articles  of 
great  interest  to  educators,  and  has  a  variety  of  matter  of  importance 
to  all  those  who  are  connected  in  any  way  with  the  work  of  University 
Kztension.  Sample  copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  The  Uni- 
versity Press  of  Chicago. 

"Our  Little  Students**  is  the  name  of  a  little  paper  published  by 
C.  W.  Shleppy  and  edited  by  his  daughter  Ruth  P.  Shleppy.  Mr. 
Shleppy  has  been  principal  of  the  Russiaville  schools  and  made  the 
first  seven  issues  of  the  paper  from  that  place,  but  has  now  removed  to 
Indianapolis.  The  paper  will  be  changed  from  an  8  page  to  a  16  page 
paper,  and  it  will  contain  at  least  two  pages  of  matter  for  ''supple- 
mentary reading."     It  is  a  monthly,  25  cents  aj'ear. 

"Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,"  prepared  by  John  W.  Tufts, 
is  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  book  is  divided  in. 
to  three  parts  increasing  in  difficulty  as  the  pupil  proceeds.  It  is  an 
effort  to  put  into  one  book  such  instruction  in  vocal  music  as  can  be 
mastered  in  smaller  towns  and  schools  where  no  special  instructor  is 
provided.  Within  144  pages  of  music  the  author  has  included  124  songs. 
The  book  is  written  on  new  lines  and  is  fresh  and  attractive. 

School  Needlework  by  Olive  C.  Hapgood,  teacher  of  sewing  in 
Boston  Public  Schools.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  assist  both  teach- 
er and  pupil,  lightening  the  teacher's  labor  by  saving  constant  repeti- 
tion and  giving  the  pupil  a  manual  for  reference.  Simplicity  with 
completeness  has  been  the  aim  throughout.  The  pupil's  edition  con- 
tains: Part  I.,  General  Directions  for  Sewing;  Part  II,  Plain  Sewing; 
Part  III,  Fancy  Stitches;  Part  IV,  Drafting,  Cutting  and  Making  of 
Garments.  In  the  Teacher's  Edition  are  given  practical  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, for  teaching  the  lessons,  and  courses  of  study  for  Kindergar- 
ten, Primary  and  Industrial  Sewing.  It  also  contains  a  list  of  articles 
obtainable  for  a  sewing-cabinet  and  talks  on  kindred  subjects.  Ginn 
&  Company,  publishers. 

Shepp's  Photographs  of  the  World,  published  by  Globe  Publish- 
ing Co.,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  This  book  contains  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pictures,  photographs  of  various  parts  of  the  world's  surface.  To 
him  whose  means  are  in adqu ate  for  an  actual  visit  to  different  coun- 
tries, these  pictures  must  be  very  acceptable.  By  means  of  this  book 
he  can  look  upon  faithful  pictures  of  noted  places  in  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  India,  Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine.  Scenes  in  European  cities, 
as  well  as  noted  localities  in*  America,  take  him  in  imagination  across 
the  Atlantic  and  through  the  places  of  note  on  this  side .  To  the  repre- 
sentations of  actual  scenes  have  been  added  reproductions  of  famous 
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masterpieces  of  the  art  of  the  past  and  present.  A  brief  description 
placed  below  each  picture  establishes  its  identity,  and  gives  its  claim 
to  a  place  in  this  book  of  eminent  photog-raphs.  The  cost  of  g-etting- 
up  so  valuable  a  book  has  been  $100,000,  but  so  g^reat  has  been  the  de- 
mand that  it  can  be  sold  at  the  low  price  of  $3.25.  The  book  is  of  re- 
markable value. 

Jason's  Quest,  by  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  master  in  the  Rox- 
bury  L/atin  School  is  published  by  Ivcach,  She  well  &  Sanborn,  Boston 
and  New  York.  The  story  of  Jason's  Quest. as  told  in  this  little  book 
is  full  of  interest  from  beginning*  to  end  Interwoven  with  the  story 
are  many  allusions  to  other  myths,  constant  reference  to  which  is  made 
in  our  best  literature.  The  volume  was  written  throug'h  the  remem- 
brance of  the  author's  needs  and  wishes  when  a  school-boy  and  he  sends 
it  forth  that  it  may  meet  the  wishes  and  supply  the  needs  of  the  school- 
boys and  school-girls  of  the  present  day.  This  mission  it  must  cer- 
tainly accomplish.  We  commend  the  book  heartily  to  all,  believing'  as 
the  author  states  in  his  preface  that  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  these 
old-time  tsaditions  is  necessary  to  a  liberal  education. 

Thb  Famous  Ai,i,egorirs,  edited  by  James  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  Pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett 
8l  Co.  are  publishing-  a  series  of  select  English  classics  mainly  as  sup- 
plementary reading,  but  these  books  will  make  desirable  acquisitions 
to  any  library.  The  book  under  consideration  is  the  second  volume  in. 
the  series.  This  volume  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  myths  and  allegories. 
It  contains  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  the  Fairie  Queen,  the  Castle 
of  Indolence,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  others.  An 
introduction  that  considers  the  nature  and  origin  of  myths  and  allego- 
ries, as  well  as  the  prominence  of  allegory  in  all  literature,  adds  to  the 
literary  value  of  the  book.  Mr.  James  Baldwin,  the  editor,  is  well 
known  to  many  Indiana  teachers,  since  he  was,  at  one  time,  one  of 
them.  His  name  upon  the  title  page  is  a  guarantee  of  the  literary  ex- 
cellence of  the  book. 

The  Philosophy  of  Teaching  is  the  name  of  a  new  book  by  Ar- 
nold Tompkins.  The  following  general  headings  will  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  book:  The  Teaching  Process;  Universal  Aim  in  Teach- 
ing; Universal  Method;  The  Ultimate  Ground  of  Unity;  The  Process  of 
Thinking  the  Individual;  The  Process  of  Thinking  the  General;  Means 
in  Teaching;  Motive  to  which  Means  Appeal;  Means  through  School 
Management;  Ethical  Value  of  School  Management.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  to  those  who  know  Prof.  Tompkins  that  these  subjects  are 
treated  in  a  fundamental  and  logical  manner.  The  teacher  who  does 
not  want  to  do  some  thinking  on  his  own  account,  and  is  looking  for 
cut-and-dried  devices  and  recipes  for  processes,  has  no  business  with 
this  book;  but  a  progressive  teacher,  who  is  looking  for  the  principles 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  things,  will  find  the  book  a  treasure.  The  dis- 
cussion on  school  management  is  unquestionably  the  best  the  writer 
has  ever  seen.     The  book  is  published  by  the  author  at  Torre  Haute. 
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••Interludes" — sung-  between  the  acts  in  the  drama  of  toil  is  a  volume 
of  poems  by  Lee  O.  Harris,  one  of  our  Hoosier  poets.  He  was  one  of 
our  Hoosier  teachers, too, and  is  proud  to  be  classed  with  that  profession. 
Many  know  him  by  name  and  can  quote  bits  of  his  poems  here  and 
there  that  have  become  household  words.  His  tribute  to  his  native 
State  is  familiar  to  many  a  schoolboy  who  has  committed  it  for  some 
public  occasion: 

"Fair  Indiana,  may.  the  hand 

Of  Prog-ress  touch  thee  but  to  bless; 
And  peace  with  plenty  crown  the  land 
That  blossomed  from  the  wilderness.'* 

In  his'poem  written  on  his  fortieth  birthday,  every  reader  must  find 
^hat  which  appeals  to  his  best  and  deepest  feeling: 

'*I  am  forty  to-day  but  the  heart  of  a  boy 

In  my  bosom  is  pulsing*  away; 
My  soul  is  so  g-lad  in  its  fullness  of  joy 

That  I  sing  like  a  child  at  its  play. 

"I  cannot  be  solemn  and  glum  if  I  would. 

And  the  reason  is  easily  told; 
Each  ill  that  arises  I  match  with  a  good 

And  my  pleasures  are  forty  years  old." 

Bom  out  of  the  heart  these  poems  must  reach  the  heart.  His  poem 
•entitled  **The  Old  School-master"  was  first  published  in  this  Journai,. 
B*or  beauty  of  langtiag'e,  for  real  pathos,  it  deserves  special  mention: 

'*He  bowed  his  head  on  his  trembling*  hands 
A  moment,  as  one  might  bend  to  pray — 

*Too  old,  they  say,  and  the  school  demands 
A  wiser  and  young-er  head  to-day. 

*Too  old!  too  old!'    It  was  all  they  said. 

I  looked  in  their  faces  one  by  one, 
But  they  turned  away  and  my  heart  was  lead, 
,  Oh.  God  of  the  stricken!  Thy  will  be  done!" 

This  book  is  a  neat  little  volume,  g-ood  reading  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. It  is  tastefully  bound  and  reflects  g-reat  credit  on  the  Indianapo- 
lis publishers,  Carlon  &  HoUenbeck.  Address  the  author  at  Greenfield, 
Indiana.  

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

See  the  advertisement  on  the  upper  half  of  the  second  cover  page. 
It  will  interest  you. 

Read,  on  another  page,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.*s  advertisement  of 
Rolfe's  **Lady  of  the  Lake." 

La  Porte  Training  Schooi,  for  Kindergartners. — For  circulars  or 
information,  address  Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Allison's  Perfection  Fountain  Pen  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be. 
We  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  needs  a  fountain  pen.  See  advertise- 
ment an  another  pag^e . 

A  Very  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Occupation  may  be  found  for 
teachers  in  organizing  Councils  of  the  Oriental  League.  For  full  par- 
ticulars write  Edward  R.  Magie,  Superintendent  of  Organization,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  7-2t 

Send  28  cents  in  two-cent  stamps  to  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville, 
Ind.,  and  get  his  Analytical  Outline  to  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  in 
American  History.  For  the  use  of  teachers  assigning  lessons  and  in 
conducting  recitations.  By  its  use  time  is  saved  and  excellent  recita- 
tions are  secured. 
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Teachers  desiring-  less  confinement  and  more  money  will  find  it  to 
their  advantag-e  to  address  American  Collecting  and  Reporting  Asso- 
ciation Rooms  2,  3  and  6  Boston  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  7-2t 

In  the  North  GAi,i,ERY,Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building.all 
educational  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  find,  for  free  distribution, 
a  programme  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  fair  grounds 
and  a  correct  map  of  Chicago,  at  the  Educational  'Map  Exhibit  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  6-4t 

Teachers*  Incomes. — Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their  incomes  by 
working  for  us  during  spare  hours,  without  interfering-  at  all  with 
their  school  duties;  in  fact,  the  character  of  the  work  is  educational 
and  directly  in  their  line.  Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  particulars.  6-6 1 

Schooi,  Boards  contemplating-  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.     We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai,  Training  Schooi*. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Teachers,  Attention. —Teachers,  ministers  and  all  others  interested 
in  educational  work,  can  learn  something  of  great  interest  by  applying 
to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  A  postal  card  addressed  to 
them  may  bring  you  information  worth  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  dollars  to  you.     See  their  advertisement  in  another  column. 

The  L/Ake  Erie  &  Western  Railway  is  doing-  a  large  business  in 
carrying  passengers  to  the  World's  Fair.  Its  line  does  not  run  all  the 
way,  but  it  connects  with  a  boat  \jne  at  Michigan  City  and  makes  g-ood 
time.  The  boat  ride  on  Lake  Michigan,  without  extra  charge,  is  prov- 
ing a  winning  card,  and  its  trains  are  crowded.  Before  buying  tickets 
g-et  the  rates  of  the  L.  E.  &  W.  7-2t 

S.  R.  WiNCHELiy's  Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  avenue,  Chicag-o. 
An  agency  to  assist  School  Boards,  School  Superintendents,  CoUeg-e 
Presidents  and  Principals  of  Private  Schools  in  selecting  the  best 
teachers  for  existing  or  prospective  vacancies,  y^o  charge  for  such  serv- 
ices.  Teachers  who  would  like  to  be  enrolled  in  this  agency  are  re- 
quested to  send  a  full  statement  of  their  qualifications  and  experience, 
stating  the  kind  of  position  desired  and  the  salary  expected,  enclosing- 
ten  cents  in  stamps  and  a  photograph.  If  it  then  seems  to  the  manag- 
er that  he  would  be  just  iff ed  in  recommending  them  for  such  a  position 
as  they  want,  he  will  send  them  an  enrollment  blank  to  fill;  if  not,  he 
will  return  the  photograph  and  testimonials.  No  registration  fee  is 
required.     Only  the  best  teachers  are  loanted.  6-tf 

Scott's  **Lady  of  the  Lake"  has  always  been  a  special  favorite 
with  those  who  lov«  his  characteristic  poems  Its  incidents  appeal  to 
the  heart,  its  pictures  delight  the  imagination,  its  bracing-  rhythm  stirs 
the  sense  of  melody,  its  strong  humanity  quickens  our'noblest  faculties. 
We  are  very  glad  that  the  State  examination  for  teachers'  licenses 
includes  questions  upon  this  poem.  Ginn's  edition  is  said  to  be  the  best 
because  an  immense  amount  of  careful  study  was  spent  upon  the  in- 
troduction and  notes,  and  every  point  upon  which  one  might  be  caught 
is  made  clear  and  plain.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commisioner  of  Ekluca- 
t ion,  says  that  the  work  is  "admirable."  The  text  is  the  mosl  cor- 
rect, the  type  is  excellent  and  the  price  reasonable.  It  is  published  by 
GiNN  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  Price  in  board  40  cts.,  in  cloth 
60  cts. 
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A  New  Departure.— The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight, 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charg-ing  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  he  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  good 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  England  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 

For  the  World's  Fair.— Special  Parlor  Car  for  Indianapolis  people 
leaves  the  Union  Station  at  10:45  a.  m.  daily  for  Chicago  via  the  Big 
Four  World's  Fair  Route,  landing  passengers  directly  at  the  World's 
Fair  grounds  at  4:15  p.  m.  Returning,  the  car  leaves  Chicago  at  8:25 
a.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  8:44  a.  m.  daily, reaching  Indian- 
apolis at  2:35  p.  m. 

Tnis  is  in  addition  to  the  local  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  sleeper  via 
the  same  route,  which  is  open  for  passengers  at  9  p.  m.  every  day, 
leaving  the  Union  Station  12:45  midnight,  reaching  the  World's  Fair 
grounds  at  7:10  a.m.  and  Chicago  proper  at  7:30  a.  m.  Returning, 
eaves  Chicago  at  11:30  p.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  11:49  p. 
m.  daily,  reaching  Indianapolis  at  6:00  a.  m 

In  addition  to  these  the  Big  Four  has  three  more,  making  five  in  all, 
vestibule  passenger  trains  with  the  finest  coaches,  parlor  and  reclining 
chair  cars,  dining  cars  and  superb  standard  and  compartment  buffet 
sleeping  cars,  daily  each  way  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago, 
landing  and  receiving  passengers  direct  at  the  grounds. 

These  trains  run  daily  as  follows: 
Leave  Indianapolis,.  .10:45  a.m.  11:50a.m.  4:00p.m.  11:30p.m.  12:45a.m. 

Arr.  Chicago 4:35  p.m.     5:15p.m.  9:50p.m.     6:55a. m,    7:30a.m. 

Leave  Chicago 8:25  a.m      1:30p.m.  8:10p.m.     9:15p.m.  11:30p.m. 

Arr.  Indianapolis, ... .  2:35  p.m.     7:15p.m.  2:25a.m.     3:40a.m.     6:00a.m. 
7-2t 
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Primary  school  aids  and  articles  especially  adapted  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  children  at  home.  The  only  house  in  the 
U.  S.  devoted  expressly  to  these  specialties.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
catalogue  to 

THOMAS  CHAPLESCO.. 

l-tf  211  OQd  213  WabasI)  five.,  CHICAGO. 


FOR  TEACHERS^   EXAMINATIONS 

Six  Reasons  why  all  teachers  should  buy  W.  J.  ROLFE'S 

Edition  of 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lal^e 

( 1)  Complete  original  text. 

(2)  Fully  illustrated  with  wood  cuts  from  drawings  of  the 

localities  mentioned  in  the  poem,  and  especially  made 
for  this  edition. 

(3)  Copious  and  scholarly  notes. 

(4)  Printed  from  clear,  large  type,  on 

(5)  Carefully  selected  paper;  and 

(6)  Price:  Stiff  paper  covers,  30  cents;    cloth,  53c,  postpaid. 

[From  The  Indiana  School  Journal  ] 

All  teachers  who  believe  that  clasBic  Eng-lish  should  bn  studied, 
as  classic  Latin  and  classic  Greek  shoaid  be'studied,  will  welcome 
this  edition  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Those  w^ho  have  read 
Rolfe^s  notes  on  Shakespeare  know  how  fall  and  how  helpful  thej 
are.    It  is  just  what  is  needed  for  home  and  school. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  of 
which  this  book  is  number  53,  and  of  Rolfe's  Students'  Series 
of  English  poems,  of  which  this  book  is  number  1,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston ;    11  East  17th  St.,  New  York:    28  Lakrside  Bnilding-,  Cbicatro     8-U 

HaNUVER  LOLLLGL  beg'ins"seirt!*'l3.'*  B>our 
Departments,  Music.  Open  to  both  sexes.  Expenses  low.  Tuition 
free  to  all  students  in  coUeg^e  proper  and  in  Preparatory  Department. 
No  saloons.     On  the  Ohio,  near  Madison. 

For  catalogue  address  PF^ESIDENT  pISHER,  Hanover,  Jefferson 
county,  Ind.  8-2t 

1  eachers  for  Good  Positions 

During"  the  months  of  August  and  September  we  receive  many  tele- 
grams and  letters  asking  us  to  name  candidates  for  vacancies  that 
must  be  filled  quickly.  If  you  are  not  yet  located  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  avail  yourself  of  these  opportunities  to  secure  a  position 
without  much  correspondence  or  annoyance  on  your  part.  We  should 
have  the  fullest  information  concerning  you.  Vacancies  HCW  ill 
Indiana  and  adjoining  States,  if  attending  the  World's  Fair,  call 
at  our  office.     Otherwise,  address         C.  J.  ALBERT,  IVIanager, 

8-tf  211  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

VINCENNES   UNIVERSITY,   Vincennes,    Ind. 

FOTTNDBD    1806 

This  institution  offers  thorough  cou»"ses of  academic  instruction,  under  competent 
instructors.  The  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  are  of  a  hijrh  order.  An  excel  ent 
Teachers*  Conrse  and  a  ihorou/^-h  Business  Course  afford  the  best  of  training-  in  these 
directions.  The  Music  and  Art  Department  are  in  charg-e  of  teachers  of  great  expe- 
rience and  skill.  This  institution  is  one  desig-aated  for  military  instruction  by  ihe 
War  Department      Send  for  catalogue  to  {<-2i)  THE  PRESIDENT. 
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SHOULD    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS    BE 

REQUIRED   TO   BE   PROFESSIONALLY 

AND    SCHOLASTIC  ALLY 

QUALIFIED? 


W.    E.    CARROON. 


It  is  a  recognized  fact  at  the  present  time  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  educate  its  children.  And  since, 
viewed  from  the  side  of  the  State,  it  has  such  a  right, 
viewed  from  the  individual  side  it  is  its  duty  to  provide 
the  best  training  for  its  future  citizens  which  existing 
circumstances  will  permit.  How  to  modify  or  mold 
those  circumstances  so  as  to  secure  the  best  training  for 
the  children  should  be  an  ever-present  question  with 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  formal  part  of  public  in- 
struction. It  is  plainly  apparent  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  State  can  contribute  to  the  desired  end  is  to 
secure  proficient  teachers  and  sufficient  means  with  which 
they  are  to  work.  Natural  capacity  is  a  thing  of  slow 
growth,  and  cannot  be  procured  with  money  nor  secured 
by  State  enactments.  Since  the  work  of  school  educa- 
tion finally  devolves  on  the  teachers,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  they  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  do  the  work 
expected  of  them.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
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show  that  professionally  and  scholastically  qualified 
county  superintendents  would,  in  a  large  measure,  secure 
such  teachers  and  also  secure  more  desirable  conditions 
in  which  they  might  work. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  division  superintendents 
on  railroads,  bank  officials,  managers  and  overseers  in 
factories,  shops  and  mills  must  be  men  who  are  thor- 
oughly qualified  by  experience  and  technical  training  to 
do  and  manage  the  work  over  which  they  are  placed. 
No  incompetents  stand  any  chance  in  these  fields.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  this  is  true.  It  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  directly  in  or  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  con- 
cerned. It  is  only  in  public  offices,  where  the  interests 
are  just  as  vital  but  more  general,  that  incompetent  and 
inadequate  service  is  tolerated.  It  is  only  there  that 
politics  and  party  service  are  considered  before  ability 
and  proficiency. 

Let  us  see  what  a  county  superintendent  should  be, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  his  purpose.  He  should  be  a  man 
of  such  broad  culture  that  he  may  see  common-school 
education  from  the  top,  not  from  the  bottom;  in  its  rela- 
tion, not  in  isolation.  He  should  be  able  to  see  the  end 
from  the  beginning.  His  knowledge  should  include  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  education,  the 
goal  to  be  reached.  He  should  have  consciously  in  mind 
that  his  business  is  to  help  his  teachers  to  make  the  chil- 
dren, so  far  as  may  be,  master  of  themselves  and  their 
■environment.  He  should  have  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  used  by  different  nations  and  edu- 
cators in  their  efforts  to  free  the  race.  He  should  be  a 
student  of  mind  and  the  laws  or  order  of  its  develop- 
ment. He  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects that  can  be  used  to  advance  man  toward  his  destiny 
— freedom.  In  short,  he  should  be  a  thorough  student 
of  the  art,   science  and  philosophy  of  education.     Can 
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the  ordinary  district  school  teacher  of  two  or  three 
years'  experience  meet  these  requirements?  Can  a 
broken-down  lawyer  come  up  to  the  standard?  Will  a 
farmer  or  merchant  do?  These  men  may  be  worthy  in 
their  respective  spheres,  but  they  can  no  more  do  the 
work  of  the  professional  superintendent  than  a  hod-car- 
rier can  do  the  work  of  the  architect. 

In  relation  to  the  teacher,  why  should  county  superin- 
tendents be  specially  qualified?  There  are  several  valid 
reasons,  among  which  are  the  following:  A  non-profes- 
sional superintendent  almost  necessarily  implies  un- 
scientific teachers.  Teachers,  like  any  other  class  of 
workers,  are  not  likely  to  be  more  proficient  than  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  in  order  to  get  along.  Let  a 
professionally  qualified  man  take  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent, and  a  change  can  be  noticed,  even  in  one 
short  term  of  two  years.  Those  counties  which  are  at 
the  head  of  the  educational  ranks  in  Indiana  have  active 
professional  men  in  charge  of  their  schools.  Profes- 
sional superintendents  demand  trained  teachers,  and  this 
is  the  important  factor  in  school  education.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Rice  that  it  should  be  a  large  part  of  the 
superintendent's  duty  to  visit  schools  and  engage  in  the 
actual  work  of  instructing  his  teachers.  Clerks  can  do 
office  work.  The  superintendent  should  meet  with  and 
stimulate  the  teachers.  If  this  is  true  of  city  superin- 
tendents it  is  more  urgently  true  of  county  superintend- 
ents, because  the  district  school  teacher  is  not  so  well 
able  to  attend  high-schools  and  normals  as  is  the  city 
teacher.  In  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  there  are 
a  number  of  schools  in  which  the  superintendent  has  lit- 
tle or  no  influence.  Generally,  more  experienced  and 
better  trained  teachers  are  employed  there  than  in  the 
country.  The  superintendent  seldom  or  never  visits 
them,  because  he  does  not  feel  helpful  to  them.     He  is 
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not  far  enough  above  them.  His  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence do  not  circumscribe  them.  Greater  knowledge  and 
skill  are  essential  qualities  of  our  superior  officers  in  or- 
der to  produce  in  us  confidence  and  respect;  and  these 
are  necessary  conditions  of  growth.  This  is  as  true  be- 
tween superintendent  and  teacher  as  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  If  the  superintendent  does  not  possess  those 
qualities,  his  teachers  will  lose  the  spiritual  help  which 
they  should  have. 

One  of  the  fields  in  which  the  county  superintendent 
can  do  much  good  for  his  schools  is  the  various  teachers' 
meetings,  township  and  county  institutes,  etc.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  unless  he  is  professionally  and  scho- 
lastically  qualified  he  cannot  carry  sufficient  force  into 
those  meetings  to  greatly  benefit  the  teachers  and  through 
them  the  schools.  There  are  superintendents  who  go  to 
institutes  and  occupy  the  chair  all  day  as  figure-heads, 
call  off  papers  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  never  find  a 
place  where  they  can  help  any  one  on  any  point.  To 
the  teacher  they  are  of  no  more  value  than  the  trustee 
who  goes  to  draw  his  pay,  to  see  that  each  teacher  is 
there  and  that  he  reads  his  regulation  paper.  Superin- 
tendents should  be  leaders  in  every  institute,  master  of 
every  meeting  and  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  a  hand; 
ready  to  encourage  and  point  out  the  road  to  success; 
ready  and  able  to  elevate  their  teachers  to  a  high  profes- 
sional standard.  How  can  they  do  this  unless  they  pos- 
sess professional  and  scholastic  qualifications?  How 
can  thej''  teach  teachers  how  to  teach  unless  they  them- 
selves are  proficient  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching? 

Viewed  from  a  particular  standpoint  the  foregoing  has 
conclusively  shown  that  professionally  qualified  superin- 
tendents would  be  a  great  incentive  toward  securing  bet- 
ter trained  teachers,  and  through  them  improving  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  schools.    Looking 
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at  the  situation  from  a  general  point  of  view,  are  there 
any  reasons  why  superintendents  should  not  be  required 
to  be  professionally  and  scholastically  qualified? 

It  might  be  said  that  the  present  remuneration  is  not 
sufficient  to  demand  special  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  superintendent.  It  is  true.  The  present  method  of 
paying-  superintendents  is  a  bad  one.  It  puts  a  premium 
on  laziness  and  dishonesty  by  inducing  them  to  decrease 
their  daily  work  and  then  increase  their  salary.  They 
should  receive  a  certain  stipulated  sum  per  annum.  But, 
even  as  it  is,  they  are  better  paid  than  the  vast  majority 
of  teachers,  and  are  elected  for  two  years  instead  of  one. 
Teachers,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  are 
taking  professional  courses  in  the  various  normal  col- 
leges. They  are  becoming  more  scientific  each  year. 
Should  not  superintendents  be  strongly  encouraged  to 
keep  their  distance  ahead  of  them? 

Again,  it  might  be  said  that  if  such  a  law  as  the  one 
here  suggested  were  enacted,  some  counties  would  not  be 
able  to  have  superintendents.  If  there  is  a  county  in 
the  state  where  that  would  be  true,  that  county,  more 
than  all  the  rest,  needs  such  a  law,  and  its  condition 
proves  it.  A  government  with  capable  and  honest  offi- 
cials in  all  its  departments  could  get  along  fairly  well 
without  a  head,  but  one  whose  servants  are  incompetent, 
unworthy  and  untrained  most  needs  a  strong  hand  at 
the  helm.  A  county  whose  schools  are  well  supplied 
with  trained  teachers  does  not  so  urgently  need  a  strong 
superintendent  as  one  not  so  equipped.  There  is  plenty 
of  material  outside  of  such  counties,  and  a  healthy  graft- 
ing might  possibly  benefit  them.  Require  superintend- 
ents to  be  specially  qualified.  Let  the  fittest  survive. 
The  law  of  evolution  is  the  cause  of  progress  and  is  al- 
ways right. 

In  relation  to  educatioQ  in  general,  what  are  the  pros- 
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pective  effects  which  would  justify  the  passing-  of  a  law 
requiring  special  preparation  orn  the  part  of  county  su- 
perintendents? One  great  object  and  effect  of  the  edu- 
cational movement  in  this  state  has  been  to  direct  the 
educational  thought  into  one  channel,  to  harmonize  it,  to 
make  it  uniform.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
legislature  has  passed  a  law  making  *the  text-books 
throughout  the  state  uniform.  In  shows  itself  again  in 
the  organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  which, 
among  other  duties,  prepare,  (or  is  supposed  to  prepare) 
uniform  questions  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  also  evidenced  in  the  preparation  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
state.  It  further  evinces  itself  in  the  fact  that  a  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  and  a  Young  People's  Reading  Circle 
have  been  formed  within  the  past  few  years.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  it  seems  strange  that  such  small  ef- 
fort has  been  made  toward  harmonizing  the  superintend- 
ents. Here  the  contrast — the  lack  of  unity  is  most  marked. 
The  man  who  by  virtue  of  his  position  has  most  to. 
do  with  harmonizing  the  educational  factors  of  his 
county,  may  be  whatever  his  electors  please  to  choose. 
The  county  superintendency  is  at  present  in  very  poor 
standing  as  compared  with  other  county  offices.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  thirty-three  of  forty-four  states, 
and  was  afterwards  abolished  in  three  of  them.  The 
office  is  nearly  always  located  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  generally  in  the  basement.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  lack  of  ability  in  the  part  of  superintend- 
ents has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  dignity 
attached  to  the  office. 

This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  a  superintendent  not  many  years  ago,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  county  institute,  appointed  a  teacher 
to  preside,   while  he   repaired    to  the  back  part  of  the 
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room,  where,  bare-footed  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  spit 
tobacco-juice  on  the  floor  during  the  entire  session. 

In  former  days,  before  the  specialization  of  labor  had 
developed  to  the  degree  to  which  it  has  now  come,  and 
before  the  school  system  was  such  an  important  factor 
in  our  state,  the  superintendent  had  to  superintend  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  do  something  else  during  the  summer 
season,  resembling  in  that  respect  the  district  school 
teacher.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  would  not  tend  to 
make  the  office  a  professional  one.  But  now,  since  we 
are  coming  to  have  better  teachers,  better  schools  and 
longer  terms,  it  is  time  that  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  strictly  professional  in  its  nature. 
Require  superintendents  to  be  specially  qualified  and  it 
will  not  only  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  office,  but 
will  put  it  on  a  more  dignified  basis  and  in  the  end  benefit 
even  the  superintendents  themselves. 

The  county  superintendent  in  this  state  is  elected  by 
a  body  of  trustees,  the  political  complexion  of  which  al- 
most invariably  determines  who  the  superintendent  shall 
be.  The  person  they  choose  may  be  a  man  of  good  parts 
— almost  brilliant  attainments — or  he  may  be  a  very  or- 
dinary man  indeed.  He  may  hold  a  State  license,  or  he 
may  be  able  to  make  one  year  or  less.  He  may  have  a 
college  or  professional  training,  and  he  may  not.  He 
may  be  a  school  man  and-  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  or 
he  may  be  a  man  wholly  outside  the  teacher's  field.  The 
present  ability  of  our  superintendents  as  a  body  is  a  fact 
not  because  of  any  law  on  the  subject  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, but  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  such  a  law.  That 
this  general  ability  could  be  improved  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  politics  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  school  matters.  When  it  is  seen  how 
much  politics  has  to  do  with  this  particular  phase  of 
school  matters,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  county  super- 
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intendents  should  be  required  to  be  professionally  and 
scholastically  qualified,  thus  taking  that  office,  to  that 
extent  at  least,  out  of  politics? 

The  county  superintendents  constitute  one  of  the  most 
powerful  educational  bodies  in  the  State.  Their  words 
have  most  weight  with  the  trustees;  then  they,  to  a  large 
extent,  govern  the  outside  or  formal  part  of  education, 
such  as  the  building  and  arranging  of  school  houses,  se- 
lection of  apparatus  and  the  appointment  of  teachers. 
Their  positions  give  them  a  great  deal  of  power  in 
teachers'  meetings,  through  which  they  influence  educa- 
tional thought  and  finally  legislation.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  average  teacher,  each  one  is  the  embodiment  of  law 
in  his  respective  realm.  They  have  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  sentiment  of  pupils  and  patrons.  In 
fact,  they  make  or  mar  the  educational  atmosphere  of 
their  respective  counties.  Is  it  not  essential  that  they 
represent  the  highest  culture  and  ability  that  can  be  ob- 
tained? 

Change  is  the  law  of  life.  We  must  grow  or  decline. 
We  must  go  forward  or  backward.  We  must  improve 
or  degenerate.  Is  there  not  food  for  thought  in  the 
proposition  of  this  paper  for  those  who  are  looking  for 
the  next  step  forward  in  the  educational  system  of  Indi- 
ana. I  think  so.  And  since  I  have  shown  that  a  law 
requiring  county  superintendents  to  be  professionally 
and  scholastically  qualified  would  be  perfectly  fair  and 
practicable,  would  improve  our  teachers,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  efficienc}^  of  our  schools  and  finally  benefit 
the  entire  State,  I  think  such  a  law  ought  to  be  placed 
on  our  statute  books. 

Fowler,  Ind. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  '*HOOSIER." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Journal: 

There  is  a  disposition  manifested  lately  by  some  of 
our  sensitive  and  fastidious  people  to  drop  the  use  of  the 
word  "Hoosier."  Possibly  this  may  be  attributed  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  orig^in  and  meaning  of  the  word. 
If  they  persist  in  their  demand  for  the  dropping  of  the 
use  of  the  word  after  being  informed  of  its  true 
significance,  charity  must  be  invoked  for  their  conduct. 
The  word  is  synonymous  with  bravery,  fearlessness, 
prowess,  valor,  as  I  propose  to  show  from  its  origin.  It 
properly  designates  the  true  character  of  Indianians 
from  the  days  of  the  backwoodsman  and  Indian  fighter 
to  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  and  every  native  citizen  of 
the  State  should  be  proud  of  the  name.  Let  me  now 
give  the  evidence  of  the  true  origin  of  the  word.  The 
first  witness  is  Dr.  Aaron  Wood,  who  was  in  his  time 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Methodist  ministers  in  the 
State,  and  traveled  all  over  southern  Indiana.  Several 
years  ago  he  furnished  the  Michigan  City  Dispatch  with 
his  version  of  the  origin  of  the  word.  He  said  that  be- 
tween the  years  1823  and  1830  a  learned  foreigner  named 
L/eminouski,  lectured  extensively  on  the  wars  of  Europe 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  State.  In  his  lectures  he  described 
the  valor  and  bravery  of  the  Hussars,  and,  as  his  accent 
was  not  English,  he  pronounced  the  word  "hooshers." 
During  the  excavations  of  the  canal  around  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio,  a  young  man  from  Washington  County,  Indi- 
ana, went  over  to  work  on  the  canal  and,  being  imposed 
upon  by  three  Kentuckians,  he  whipped  all  three  of  them 
and,  when  through  with  the  job,  exclaimed:  **I  am  a 
Hoosher,"  from  Leminouski's  pronunciation  of  Hussar. 
**From  that  day  to  this,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  "the  term  has 
been  applied  to  all  citizens  of  Indiana." 
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Colonel  Leminouski  was  a  soldier  under  Napoleon  in 
his  war  against  Russia.  He  married  the  eldest  sister  of 
J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
but  died  early  in  the  thirties.  I  heard  much  about  him 
in  my  boyhood  and  know  from  many  who  heard  him, 
that  he  delivered  interesting  lectures  on  the  wars  of  Na- 
poleon  all  through  the  southern  counties  of  Indiana. 

The  next  witness  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Mr. 
John  Vawter,  of  Morgantown,  Morgan  County,  Indiana. 
On  January  16,  1860, Mr.  Vawter  wrote  to  the  Indianapo- 
lis Journal  and  said  he  was  then  seventy-eight  years  old. 
He  further  said  that  laborers  from  Clark,  Harrison  and 
Orange  Counties  worked  on  the  canal  around  the  Ohio 
for  SI  a  day.  The  laborers  from  Kentucky  objected  to 
the  Indianians  and  drove  some  of  them  away.  Finally, 
a  laborer  from  Indiana  ''licked"  one  of  the  bullies,  and 
then  jumped  up  and  cracked  his  heels  and  said  he  was  a 
''Hoosier." 

The  next  witness  is  Hon.  Jerry  Smith,  of  Winches- 
ter, Randolph  county,  father  of  Hon.  Harry  Smith,mem' 
ber  of  the  Senate  from  Wells  and  Blackford  counties. 
Mr.  Smith  saw  the  card  of  John  Vawter  in  the  Journal 
and  immediately  wrote  the  following  which  I  copy  from 
the  Journal  files: 

**Mr.  Vawter's  communication  in  your  paper  of  to-day 
has  induced   me  to  add  my  recollection  to  the  many  that 
have   been  given  to  the  public  on  this  subject.     My  rec- 
ollection is  that  the   word  began  to  be  used  in  this  coun- 
» 

try  in  the  fall  of  1824  but  it  might  have  been  as  late  as 
1826  or  1827,  when  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal 
was  being  made.  I  think  I  first  heard  it  at  a  corn- 
husking.  It  was  used  in  the  sense  of  *rip-roaring,* 
'half  horse  and  half  alligator,'  and  such  like  backwoods 
coinages.      It  was  then,  and  for  some  years  afterwards. 
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spoken  as  if  spelled  'husher,'  the  *u'  having-  the  sound  it 
has  in  'bush,'  'push',  etc.  In  1829,  1830  and  1831  its 
sound  glided  into  'hoosher,'  till,  finally,  Mr.  Finley's 
*Hoosier's  Nest'  made  the  present  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation classical  and  it  has  remained  so  since. 

"Jerry  Smith." 

The  evidence  of  these  three  old  and  intelligent  men 
would  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
and  should  stop  the  discussion.  If  the  name  is  to  be 
dropped,  as  suggested,  what  will  the  fastidious  people 
name  Finley's  beautiful  poem  or  will  they  propose  to 
drop  it  out  also?  The  name  is  so  woven  into  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  State  that  it  cannot  be  dropped  out, 
and  no  native  Indianian  should  desire  that  it  should  be. 
Indiana  will  not  suffer  from  its  continued  use.  Our 
Hoosier  soldiers  have  made  it  very  respectable  and  odious 
to  only  those  who  doubted  their  bravery.  My  advice  to 
my  brother  Indianians  would  be  when  taunted  about  the 
name  to  shoot  on  the  spot  the  man  who  uses  the  word 
Hoosier  as  a  name  of  reproach. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are  debtors  to  Napol- 
eon for  the  name.  Had  there  been  no  Napoleon,  Colonel 
Leminouski  would  not  have  had  the  experience  of  the 
valor  of  his  Hussars  to  describe.  Then,  from  another 
point  of  view^,  we  are  indebted  to  the  brave  Pole,  Col- 
onel Leminouski,  for  a  name  which  epitomizes  the  brav- 
ery, valor  and  fortitude  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  State 
and  their  descendants,  200,000  strong,  who  marched  to 
battle  to  make  the  name  Hoosier  pre-eminently  respecta- 
ble. The  Hoosier  yell  was  a  terror  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  Lewis  Jordan. 

Indianapoi^is,  Jan.  28. 
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TO  KNOW  WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR. 


anna  c.  brackett. 


"And  ray  assurance  bids  rae  search." — Shakspeare, 

I  append  a  series  of  questions  which  I  made  out  a 
short  time  ago  for  one  of  the  older  classes,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  English  Literature,  had  been  required  to 
read  the  "House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  as  one  specimen 
of  Hawthorne.  I  should  say  that  all  reading  in  our  lit- 
erature classes  is  done  out  of  school,  the  time  of  the  rec- 
itation being  spent  in  discovering  what  the  pupils  have 
made  out  of  what  they  have  read,  s^nd  in  leading  them 
by  judicious  questions  to  read  intelligently  and  to  know 
lohat  to  look  for  as  they  read.  The  class  was  not  mine, 
and  they  had  taken  such  a  short  time  to  read  the  book, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  teacher,  that  it  seemed  to 
me  they  could  not  have  got  as  much  from  it  as  they 
should.  I  gave  them  the  following  questions  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  they  had  seen  in  the  book.  The 
answers  were  satisfactory.  I  read  them  through, 
but  did  not  mark  them.  They  simply  decided  me  to 
say  to  the  teacher,  **A11  right;  go  ahead."  If  they 
had  not  been  satisfactory,  I  should  have  had  the  girls 
take  home  a  copy  of  the  questions,  and  answer  them 
again,  consulting  the  hook  freely.  When  they  brought  me 
the  second  set  of  answers  I  should  have  been  sure  that 
they  had  gained  what  I  wanted  them  to  have — an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  Hawthorne's  style  and  of  the  story.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  have  spent  much  time  over  the 
second  set  of  answers,  I  should  have  been  so  sure  that 
they  knew  about  the  book.  I  think  that  I  am  willing  to 
advance  the  proposition  that  no  set  of  examination  pa- 
pers for  children  is  really  a  good  one,  or  can  answer  a 
useful  purpose,  unless  we  are  willing  to  have  the  ques- 
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tions  answered  from  open  books.  Any  set  which  is  real- 
ly worth  giving  would  involve,  to  answer  them,  so  much 
hunting  on  the  part  of  pupil  that  he  would,  at  the  end, 
have  accomplished  what  I  want  him  to  accomplish.  The 
examination  paper,  if  given  to  children,  should  be  a 
means  and  not  an  end.  I  submit  the  questions,  and  await 
criticism: 

1.  Would  you  call  Hawthorne  a  humorist,  a  satirist, 
a  caricaturist,  or  a  moralist,  or  neither,  or  all?      Why? 

2.  What  object  does  he  seem  to  you  to  have  had  in 
writing  * 'House  of  the  Seven  Gables?" 

3.  Tell  what  scene  in  it  you  think  the  most  touching. 

4.  What  do  you  call  the  characteristics  of  his  Eng- 
lish?    Is  it  strongly  marked? 

5.  Is  it  like  the  style  of  any  other  writer  you  know 
of?     If  so,  who  and  in  what? 

6.  Could  any  parts  of  the  book  be  called  poetical? 
If  so,  in  what  scenes? 

7.  Does  the  book  seem  to  you  a  great  work,  or  only  a 
pleasant  work? 

8.  Who  is  the  finest  character  in  it? 

9.  Is  Hawthorne  a  fine  drawer  of  character,  i.  e.^  do 
his  characters  seem  to  be  real  people,  or  only  descrip- 
tions.    Give  illustrations. 

10.  Does  he  let  you  see  the  mental  processes  of  the 
personages,  or  give  you  only  the  results  of  those  mental 
processes,  and  leave  you  to  judge  the  thoughts  of  the 
personages  by  their  actions? 

11.  Does  the  ending  of  the  story  satisfy  your  sense 
of  justice  to  every  one  in  the  story? 

12.  Is  there  any  character  that  could  have  been  left 
out  without  breaking  the  story. 

13.  How  many  distinct  characters  in  it? — American 
Journal  of  Education. 
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ON  ASKING  QUESTIONS. 


The  daily  school  routine  finds  not  *'The  child  on  the 
Judgment  Seat''  but  '*The  child  on  the  Witness  Stand." 
Quiz,  search,  probe,  cross-examine,  tangle  him  up  if  you 
can:  if  all  goes  well  for  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  per- 
haps you  can  get  the  child  to  contradict  himself.  How 
would  it  do  for  a  little  while  to  let  the  Answerer  of 
Questions  step  down  out  of  the  witness  box  for  a  few 
minutes  and  stretch  his  legs  under  the  table  of  the  asker 
of  Questions?  Let  him  essay  this  role  for  a  while,  not 
for  the  sake  of  asking  foolish  or  meaningless  questions, 
but  for  honest, thoughtful  work.  If  you  feel  disposed  to 
try  the  experiment,  several  suggestions  may  be  in  order. 

At  night,  for  instance,  the  teacher  may  say,  **In  the 
morning  I  would  like  each  pupil  to  bring  in  writing  three 
good  questions  in  grammar.  They  may  be  on  text-book 
work,  definitions,  or  principles,  or  better  still,  points  in 
analysis,  or  construction  or  illustration."  The  teacher 
will  be  surprised  at  the  array  of  excellent  questions  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  and  points  will  be  brought  out  which 
had  been  omitted  in  the  teaching.,  The  teacher  may 
retain  these  papers  and  put  the  questions  to  the  class. 
A  better  plan  is  to  distribute  the  papers  to  the  class  and 
let  each  pupil  answer  the  questions  that  fall  to  his  lot. 
If  this  latter  plan  is  used  the  teacher  should  first  exam- 
ine the  papers  and  cross  out  any  unprofitable  queries. 

Another  method  relegates  the  questioning  prerogative 
to  the  pupils  as  follows:  The  boys  and  girls  are  told 
to  be  ready  in  the  grammar  class  to  ask  questions  upon 
a  certain  part  of  speech — verbs,  for  instance.  A  pupil 
is  called  upon;  he  asks  his  question,  and  then  calls  upon 
some  one  whom  he  wishes  to  answer  it.  If  he  can  do  so, 
he  may  then  have  the  privilege  of  asking  a  question  and 
naming  a  pupil.     And  so  the  game  goes  on — questions 
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being  tossed  backward  and  forward  as  a  ball.  On 
another  day  the  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  quiz  each  other 
on  pronouns..  The  scope  of  the  questions  is  limited  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  too  scattering  and  promis- 
cuous. 

This  method  is  valuable  in  geography  drill  and  in 
quick  work  in  arithmetic.  I  saw  a  class  not  long  ago 
where  the  scholars  were  giving  each  other  problems  in 
quick  work,  as:  8+7x2+10-7+54-ll+7xi2-14-»-10-3x25= 
how  many  lO's?  The  children  were  happy  as  they 
played  their  game,  and  if  any  one  had  suggested  that  it 
was  work  or  a  lesson,  they  would  have  scouted  the  idea. 
— hitelligence, 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mks.  Sarah  E.  Tarnby  Campbell,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School. 


STAMP  ACT  CONGRESS  OP  1765. 


After  the  teacher  has  seen  all  the  elements  in  the 
■event  itself  and  has  viewed  each  as  the  eflFect  of  certain 
^reat  tendencies  of  growth  prevailing  at  that  time  and 
as  causing  certain  changes  in  these  great  trends  of  insti- 
tutional life — when  the  teacher  has  done  this  he  has 
mastered  the  event  exactly  as  any  person  would  do  who 
wished  a  knowledge  of  this  particular  historical  fact. 

Before  the  teacher  can  say  he  is  ready  to  give  this 
history  lesson  he  must  go  one  step  farther  in  his  prepa- 
tion,  and  he  must  take  this  added  step  just  because  he  is 
a  teacher.  The  phase  he  considers  is  one  which  has  no 
special  value  to  any  other  than  to  him  who  wishes  to 
teach  it.  He  is  to  lead  his  class  to  live  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress.  The  pupils  are  to  feel  themselves  colonists 
of  1765,  oppressed  by  this  tyrannous  English  measure, 
and  meeting  in  this  congress  to  seek  redress.  The 
work    is  to  be  so  conducted  that  the  boys  and  the  girls 
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will  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  time,  see  as  the 
colonists  saw,  feel  as  the  colonists  felt.  But  in  addition 
to  seeing"  and  feeling*  as  the  colonists  saw  and  felt,  they 
must,  at  the  end,  step  again  on  the  platform  of  1893  and 
view  the  event  in  their  somewhat  dim  perspective.  To 
decide  on  just  what  points  to  bring*  out,  which  to  empha- 
size, how  to  conduct  the  recitation,  just  what  to  assign, 
and  what  devices  to  use  to  make  pupils  feel  their  oneness 
with  those  colonists — all  this  is  by  far  a  greater  task 
than  the  simple  mastery  of  the  event. 

In  order  to  induce  the  pupils  to  see  and  feel  what  he 
considers  legitimate  ends  of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  looks 
over  the  ground  to  see  what  points  they  already  know 
that  will  help  him  in  presenting  this  event,  what  knowl- 
edge they  have  that  they  can  use  in  getting  the  full 
meaning.  The  pupils  know  about  the  stamp 
Act  itself,  its  provisions,  date,  what  brought  it  about 
and  some  of  the  main  effects.  They  know  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  1690  and  1754.  The  know  the  latter  congress 
adopted  the  plan  of  union,  which  the  king  refused  to 
sanction  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  too  great  liberty  to 
the  colonists  and  which  the  colonial  assemblies  refused 
to  sanction  because  of  its  giving  too  great  power  to  the 
president  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
pupils  have  noticed  the  growing  tendency  among  the  col- 
onies to  consult  with  each  other  on  matters  of  common 
interest — this  unconscious  growth  in  the  idea  of  a  cen- 
tralized government.  They  have  also  noticed  how  zeal- 
ously the  colonists  have  guarded  their  own  right,  each 
afraid  some  other  would  take  undue  advantage.  And 
through  all,  the  pupils  have  seen  the  colonists  steadily 
asserting  the  rightfulness  of  English  authority  while 
they  were  modifying  and  adjusting  affairs  according  to 
their  own  standards  which  were  not  wholly  English  by 
any  means.     These  are  the  main  ideas  the  pupils  have 
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that  will  be  used  in  working  out  the  points  in  this  lesson. 
Does  this  seem  to  be  unnecessary  work  for  the  teacher 
— this  thinking  out  just  what  knowledge  they  have  that 
will  help  in  the  mastery  of  this  event?  It  is  really  one 
of  the  valuable  features  in  the  teacher's  work.  Without 
thinking  over  this  point,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  an 
adequate  assignment  of  work  to  the  class;  he  now  sees 
more  clearly  at  just  what  place  to  start  his  lesson  and 
just  where  to  center  greatest  eifort;  in  fact,  it  were  next 
to  impossible  to  give  the  lesson  without  thinking  in  a 
more  or  less  definite  way  the  points  of  knowledge  and 
strength  of  the  class  that  is  to  be  taught. 

The  teacher  is  going  to  present  (or  at  least,  conduct 
his  work  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  must  think  the 
points);  first,  the  facts  in  the  congress  of  1765;  second, 
how  each  of  these  facts  grows  out  of  and  affects  the  pre- 
vailing trends  of  growth.  Both  points  admit  of  an 
elaborate  analysis  which  must  be  done  by  the  class. 
That  is,  the  pupils  must  see  all  the  elements  in  the 
event,  and  view  each  element  in  its  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tions, and  then  unify  all  these  back  into  a  definite  whole. 

The  teacher  must  now  determine  how  much  the  pupils 
can  do  alone,  or  in  their  period  of  preparation  and  what 
shall  be  brought  out  in  recitation.  If  the  pupils  can 
work  out  alone  all  the  points  the  teacher  intends  to  pre- 
sent then  there  is  no  use  of  having  a  repitation  for  that  is 
to  help  pupils  to  reach  results  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
ali)ne.  The  class  is  provided  with  text-books  and  prob- 
ably there  is  an  encyclopedia  intended  for  use  in  connec^ 
tion  with  the  school.  This  assures  the  teacher  that  the 
class  will  be  able  to  prepare  the  first  point  and  all  that 
will  be  necessary  in  the  recitation  will  be  a  concise 
statement  from  one  or  two  consuming  as  little  time  as 
possible.  The  main  facts  in  the  event  are  these — the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  was  held  in  New  York  in  October, 
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1765;  nine  colonies  sent  representatives  but  all  were  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  its  purposes  and  ratified  its 
actions;  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  was 
drawn  up  and  copies  sent  to  the  kingf  and  parliament; 
the  Congress  also  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.     So  much  for  the  first  part. 

But  the  main  point  of  the  lesson  is  still  untouched — 
the  cause  and  effect  relations  of  the  event.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  how  this  event  grew  out  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  people,  their  peculiarities  of  growth  and  in 
turn  what  effect  this  event  in  its  different  elements  had 
upon  these  existing  conditions.  The  pupils  are  to  notice 
if  every  phase  of  colonial  life  and  thought  were  just  the 
same  after  this  Congress  as  before.  Did  the  people  fall 
back  to  their  old  level,  or  did  this  Congress  help  them 
to  see  their  condition  and  England's  attitude  a  little 
more  clearly  and  make  them  feel  their  resentment  of 
similar  features  of  English  rule  a  little  more  strongly? 
This  is  the  great  feature  of  the  lesson  and  it  is  the  very 
one  which  the  text  is  inclined  to  slight. 

If  the  previous  history  work  has  been  upon  similar 
lines  the  class  should  be  able  to  state  the  prevailing  ten- 
dencies of  growth  at  this  period  without  very  much 
work.  At  any  rate,  they  should  be  definitely  in  mind 
before  attempting  to  see  the  relation  of  the  event  to 
them.  And  then  would  follow  a  working  of — first,  how 
this  event  in  all  its  phases  is  the  outgrowth  of  those  ten- 
dencies, and,  second,  how  it,  in  all  its  phases,  affects  the 
same.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  teacher's 
assignment  will  be  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  State  explicitly  the  facts  in  the  event  itself. 

2.  Re-state  the  main  tendencies  or  trends  in  the 
growth  of  the  people  at  this  time. 

3.  Show  how  the  event  is  the  result  of  each  of  these 
phases  in  their  growth  and  what  effect  it  has  upon  each. 
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If  the  class  knows  as  many  points  as  we  assume  them 
to  know  the  mastery  of  the  first  and  second  points  in  the 
assignment  will  be  comparatively  easy.  It  will  be  from 
a  study  of  their  text  and  books  at  hand  that  will  help 
upon  the  point  and  by  rethinking*  the  points  already 
stated  that  they  know.  It  is  in  the  mastery  of  the  third 
point  that  the  teacher  and  recitation  are  necessary.  Of 
themselves  the  pupils  will  be  unable  to  see  the  full  round 
of  causes  and  effects.  If  the  pupils  unaided  could  mas- 
ter this  point  as  well  as  the  first  two  then  is  there  no 
need  for  a  recitation  as  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned. 
In  working-  out  this  point  those  things  which  led  to  a 
calling  of  this  Congress  can  be  given  quite  fully,  but  in 
treating  the  results  of  it  there  will  be  diflSculty.  These 
pupils  have  seen  so  few  events  later  than  1765  that 
the  main  work  must  be  to  forecast  what  would  seem  to 
be  its  legitimate  effects  upon  the  three  ideas, — recogni- 
tion of  English  authority;  tendency  toward  the  suprem- 
acy of  local  colonial  government,  (each  colony  a  little 
independent  nation);  and  the  half  conscious  growth  in 
the  idea  of  a  central  government  of  their  own.  The 
most  they  can  do  from  the  standpoint  of  effect  is  to  see 
that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  only  a  few  months 
later,  and  the  Revolution,  embodying  their  old  principle 
of  1765  occurred.  These  may  be  all  the  facts  they  have 
at  present,  showing  some  little  of  the  influence  of  this 
Congress.  Their  work  must  be  to  forecast  the  effects 
in  the  different  lines  mentioned  and  as  they  move  for- 
ward, see  if  their  * 'forecasts"  were  right.  Where  they 
find  they  have  made  mistakes  in  looking  forward,  they 
should  seek  the  conditions  which  they  could  not  foresee 
that  had  made  the  result  other  than  they  had  expected. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  stop  here  and  see  what  valua- 
ble tendencies  such  a  treatment  of  the  effect  side  of  an 
event  has  upon  the  pupil.     That  is  one  of  our  great  fail- 
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ings — to  see  exactly  what  must  be  the  outcome  of  any 
existing  plan  or  measure,  no  matter  whether  social, 
religious,  commercial,  educational  or  political.  We  are 
not  trained  to  look  on  all  sides  and  see  the  real  value  of  a 
deed. 

But  there  is  still  one  further  purpose  for  the  teacher  to 
achieve  in  the  recitation  and  probably  of  all  his  work, and 
this  is  the  most  difficult.  He  started  out  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  pupils  live  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 
Has  he  done  so?  Nothing  to  that  effect  was  hinted  in 
the  assignment.  The  fact  is  that  it  could  not  be 
assigned.  It  is  a  subtle  something  that  one  teacher  may 
succeed  in  reaching  with  apparently  little  effort,  while 
another  may  try  never  so  hard  and  fail  utterly.  It  may 
be  all  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  conducting  the  recitation. 
There  may  be  a  chance  question  or  illustration,  or  prob- 
ably from  a  something  in  the  teacher  the  class  catches  an 
enthusiasm  and  is*  carried  back  to  the  stirring  times  of 
the  anti-Revolutionary  days.  Whatever  kind  of  stroke  it 
may  be,  it  lies  deep  in  the  individuality  of  the  teacher. 
Each  will  have  to  seek  for  himself  this  wonderful  art  of 
making  his  pupils  find  themselves  in  the  life  and  thought 
of  others,  no  matter  how  far  removed  in  space  or  time. 
Emerson  puts  it  well— *' When  a  thought  of  Plato  be- 
comes a  thought  to  me,  when  a  truth  that  fired  the  soul 
of  Pindar  fires  mine,  time  is  no  more.  When  I  feel  that 
we  two  meet  in  a  perception,  that  our  two  souls  are 
tinged  with  the  same  hue,  and  do  as  it  were,  run  into  one 
why  should  I  measure  degrees  of  latitude,  why  should  I 
Qount  Egyptian  years?" 

GAMES  OF  BOYHOOD. 


While  during  the  previous  period  of  childhood  the  aim 
of  play  consisted  in  activity  as  such,  its  aim  lies  now  in  a 
definite^  conscious  purpose;  it  seeks  representation  as  such 
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or  the  thing"  to  be  represented  in  the  activity.  This  char- 
acter is  developed  more  and  more  in  the  free  boyish 
games  as  the  boys  advance  in  age.  This  is  observable 
even  with  all  games  of  running,  boxing,  wrestling,  with 
ball-games,  racing,  games  of  hunting,  of  war,  etc. 

It  is  the  sense  of  sure  and  reliable  power,  the  sense  of 
its  increase,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of 
the  group' that  fills  the  boy  with  the  all-pervading  jubi- 
lant joy  during  these  games;  intellectual  and  moral 
power,  too,  is  definitely  and  steadily  gained  and  brought 
under  control.  Indeed,  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
gains  of  the  mental  and  physical  phases  would  scarcely 
yield  the  palm  to  the  body.  Justice,  moderation,  self- 
control,  truthfulness,  loyalty,  brotherly  love,  and,  again, 
strict  impartiality — who  when  he  approaches  a  group  of 
boys  engaged  in  such  games,  could  fail  to  catch  the  frag- 
rance of  these  delicious  blossomings  of  the  heart  and 
mind  and  of  a  firm  will;  not  to  mention  the  beautiful, 
though  perhaps  less  fragrant,  blossoms  of  courage,  per- 
severance, resolution,  prudence,  together  with  the  severe 
elimination  of  indolent  indulgence?  Whoever  would  in- 
hale a  fresh,  quickening  breath  of  life  should  visit  the 
play-ground  of  such  boys.  Flowers  of  still  more  deli- 
cate fragrance  bloom,  and  the  spirited,  free  boy  spares 
them  as  the  spirited  horse  spares  the  child  that  lies  in 
the  path  of  its  dashing  career.  These  delicate  blossoms 
resembling  the  violet  and  anemone,  are  forbearance,  con- 
sideration, sympathy  and  encouragement  for  the  weaker, 
youpger  and  more  delicate;  fairness  to  those  who  are  as 
yet  unfamiliar  with  the  game. 

Would  that  all  who,  in  the  education  of  boys,  barely 
tolerate  the  play-ground,  might  consider  these  things! 
There  are,  indeed,  many .  harsh  words  and  rude  deeds 
but  the  sense  of  power  must  needs  precede  its  cultivation. 
Keen,  clear  and  penetrating  are  the  boys'  eyes  and  sense 
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in  the  recogfnition  of  inner  meaning*;  keen  and  decided^ 
therefore,  even  harsh  and  severe,  is  his  judgment  of  those 
who  are  his  equals,  or  who  claim  equality  with  him  in 
judgment  and  power. 

Every  town  should  have  its  common  play-ground  for 
the  boys.  Glorious  results  would  come  from  this  from 
the  entire  community.  For  at  this  period,  games,  when- 
ever it  is  feasible,  are  common,  and  thus  develop  the 
feeling  and  desire  for  community,  and  the  law  and 
requirement  of   community. — FroeheVs  Education  of   Man^ 


LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


^%ook  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


IN  T^HE    CHILDREN'S    BUILDING.— Continued. 


**Life  seems  crowding-  because  it  holds  so  much  that  it 
would  teach"  is  strikingly  illustrated  to  the  visitor  in 
the  White  City.  To  the  thoughtful  teacher  the  Chil- 
dren's building*  alone  is  such  an  inspiring  object  lesson 
that  to  study  it  only  would  be  worth  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
Elsewhere  are  the  statistics,  photographs  of  school 
houses,  and  examination  records;  here  are  the  children 
themselves  at  work  and  at  play.  For  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see,  the  spirit  of  the  new  education  and  many  of 
its  achievements  are  clearly  shown.  The  invisible  pres- 
ence of  Pestalozzi  and  Proebel  seem  to  pervade  the  place* 

*'To  hold  much  one  must  condense  much,  the  human 
capacity  is  so  small  a  thing,"  so  here  in  one  building  is 
condensed  the  thought  of  ages  regarding  the  education 
of  children.  It  is  the  place  to  see  what  one  has  read 
about. 

We  have  read  of   the  creche  or  nursery  and  its  benefi- 
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cent  work  in  large  cities.  Here  is  a  creche  transplanted 
for  a  time  from  Buffalo.  The  principal  reason  for  its 
being"  here  is  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  its  phil- 
anthropic work,  so  that  every  city  and  large  town  tnay 
have  such  nurseries.  For  the  creche  reaches  still  farther 
than  the  free  kindergarten  in  its  care  of  children.  It 
takes  charge  of  babies  whose  mothers  for  one  reason  or 
another  need  to  be  away  from  home.  Instead  of  being 
left  with  an  older  brother  or  sister  during  the  mother's 
absence,  the  baby  is  taken  to  the  creche  where  it  is  prop- 
erly cared  for  and  the  older  child  is  free  to  attend  the 
kindergarten  or  school. 

The  creche  is  also  a  training  school  for  nurse  maids, 
just  as  the  free  kindergarten  is  a  training  school  for  kin- 
dergartners.  The  maids  in  training  study  certain  books, 
attend  a  course  of  lectures,  and,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  matron  and  a  head  nurse,  put  what  they  have  learned 
into  practice  in  the  nursery.  At  the  end  of  a  prescribed 
time,  if  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  thoroughness, 
they  receive  a  diploma  which  certifies  that  they  have 
prepared  themselves  to  care  for  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren, just  as  the  kindergartner's  and  teacher's  diplomas 
are  proof  of  special  preparation  to  teach  older  children. 
Creche  is  a  French  word  meaning  manger,  referring  to 
the  manger  where  the  Christ-child  lay,  just  as  kinder- 
garten means  child  garden. 

Close  to  the  creche  in  the  Children's  Building  is  the 
kindergarten  where  the  conditions  of  the  next  stage  of 
child-life  are  met.  In  cities  where  generous,  wise 
philanthrophy  provides  the  creche  and  free  kindergarten 
no  little  children,  no  matter  how  poor  their  parents  may 
be,  need  to  wander  neglected,  absorbing  evil  in  the 
streets,  because  from  infancy  to  youth  through  creche, 
kindergarten  and  public  school  a  haven  is  free  to   them. 

Another   feature   of   the   Children's   Building  is   the 
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Kitchen  Garden.  Here  little  girls  study  housework  by 
methods  as  thorough  and  effective  as  those  used  in  teach- 
ing- reading  and  writing.  What  could  be  more  delight- 
ful for  a  class  of  little  girls  than  to  learn  to  wash  clothes 
by  actually  going  through  the  whole  performance,  from 
sorting  the  soiled  clothes  to  hanging  them  on  the  line, 
dolls'  clothes,  toy  tubs,  wash-boards  and  clothes-pins 
being  used!  In  like  manner  they  are  taught  to  sweep 
and  dust,  and  cook  certain  simple  dishes. 

A  constant  stream  of  visitors  to  another  room  proves 
the  interest  felt  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak. 
Teachers  who  think  it  hard  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
first  primary  pupils,  should  sit  for  an  hour  and  watch 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf  children.  If  it  seems  difficult  to 
teach  little  children  who  have  full  possession  of  their* 
five  senses,  in  a  school  room  where  distractions  are  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,  it  seems  marvelous  that  lessons 
can  go  on  with  eager,  restless  little  prisoners  of  silence, 
in  a  room  where  visitors  are  constantly  coming  and 
going. 

But  seeing  is  believing  and  one  longs  to  seize  upon  the 
secret  of  the  wonderful  control  which  the  teachers  have 
under  such  trying  circumstances.  It  must  be  that  their 
own  interest,  which  amounts  to  absorption  in  the  lesson, 
acts  as  a  kind  of  magnetism  to  draw  out  and  hold  the 
children's  attention. 

One  sees  a  half  circle  of  little  children  sitting  in  little 
chairs  in  front  of  the  teacher.  Perhaps  the  lesson  is  a 
review  and  she  holds  up  in  succession  a  number  of  toys, 
as  a  rake,  a  spade,  a  cart  and  so  on.  The  class  pro- 
nounce the  names  in  concert,  then  individuals  come  to  her 
side  and  select  and  pronounce  the  names  of  different  toys. 
If  the  name  is  not  correctly  spoken,  the  teacher  repeats 
it  slowly  several  times  with  the  child's  hand  pressed 
lightly  under  her  chin,  just  touching  her  throat,  so  that 
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the  vibrations  of  the  larynx  may  be  felt.  Then  the 
child's  hand  is  pressed  in  the  same  manner  to  its  own 
throat  and  it  tries  to  produce  the  same  vibrations,  as 
well  as  motion  of  the  lips.  A  casual  visitor  would  fail 
to  notice  that  the  children  were  deaf,  for  the  teachers 
speak  in  an  ordinary  tone  with  few  gestures.  The  chil- 
dren have  to  remain  at  the  school  all  the  time,  though 
parents  and  friends  may  visit  them  at  any  time.  They 
cannot  be  allowed  long  vacations  before  they  have  thor- 
oughly learned  to  talk  because  they  would  forget  so 
much. 

Physical  development  is  so  important  to  children  that 
the  gymnasium  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Children's 
Building.  It  is  free  to  all  children  on  the  simple  condi- 
tion that  they  obey  the  director.  Many  of  the  exercises 
he  gives  the  children  from  day  to  day  may  be  modified 
and  transplanted  to  our  school  rooms. 

From  the  gymnasium  on  the  first  floor  to  the  roof-gar- 
den, the  Children's  Building  seems  a  child's  paradise. 
Everything  was  planned  to  make  them  happy  and  yet — 
some  of  the  babies  cry  in  their  snowy  cribs,  and  toddlers 
break  their  toys,  some  at  the  kindergarten  tables  fret  to 
be  on  the  roof  and  discontent  slips  even  into  the  gymnas- 
ium. When  will  children  appreciate  their  privileges? 
Perhaps  when  fathers  and  mothers  and  teachers  set 
them  a  better  example,  for  we  are  but  children  of  a 
larger  growth  and 

**So  we  yearn  and  so  we  sig^h, 

And  long  for  more  than  we  can  see. 
And  heedless  of  our  folded  wing's. 
Walk  paradise  unconsciously." 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[Conducted  by  Georqb  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  tbe  Indiana  Younff  People.] 


BLOCKS. 


In  almost  every  well  regulated  primary  school  now-a- 
days  will   be   found   a   large  number   of  small   cubical 
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blocks,  of  uniform  color  and  size.  These  are  used  in 
teaching*  primary  numbers  to  beginners.  Why  are  they 
of  uniform  color  and  size?  Is  there  a  pedag"ogical  reason 
for  this?  If  there  is, the  teacher  should  know  it,  for  the 
more  intelligent  he  is  in  regard  to  the  material  and  pro- 
cess he  uses,  the  better  teacher  will  he  become  as  he 
practices. 

Every  teacher  who  has  thought  number  carefully 
knows  that  our  first  idea  of  number  must  come  from 
objects.  Number,  then,  is  an  attribute  of  an  object, 
just  as  color  is.  Now  if  we  wish  the  child  to  center 
his  attention  on  one  attribute,  we  must  show  him  that 
one  only.  So  if  our  blocks  are  of  uniform  color  and  size, 
and  have  no  other  striking  attribute  made  prominent, 
the  child  will  be  impressed  with  the  quantity  of  them. 
He  sees  these  other  attributes,  to  be  sure,  and  he  should  see 
them  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  quantity.  They  are  all 
alike  and  he  instinctively  says,  '*Howmany?"  If  part 
were  bright  red,  part  blue,  some  \  inch,  some  1  inch,  and 
some  2  inch-cubes,  he  would  say,  **See  the  small  red 
ones!"  or  '*see  those  large  blue  ones!"  So,  at  first,  we 
wish  to  have  them  of  uniform  color  and  size.  We  count 
by  the  likeness  and  not  by  the  difference  in  things.  We 
think  the  differences  away  and  hold  in  mind  the  likeness 
as  we  count.  Here  are  a  cat,  a  dog  and  a  horse.  Before 
we  begin  to  count  we  think  of  how  they  are  all  alike. 
They  are  all  animals.  Then  we  can  say  one  animal,  two 
animals,  three  animals.  Or  we  might  say  one  cat,  one 
dog  and  one  horse  are  three  animals.  It  takes  more 
power  to  think  these  different  attributes  and  then  drop 
them  out  of  thought.  So  we  do  not  wish  to  present 
them  to  the  beginner  at  first.  When  the  child  can  count 
these  blocks  of  uniform  color,  size,  shape,  etc.,  with 
readiness   and  accuracy,  he  is  then  ready  for  this  higher 
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stage  of  work.  So  we  shall  need  many  sizes,  shapes, 
colors,  etc.,  of  objects. 

As  the  pupil  counts  these  blocks  of  uniform  attributes 
he  is  getting  individual  notions  of  number;  but  he  needs 
to  get  general  nbtions,  i.  e.,  he  needs  to  know  that  the 
number  three  may  be  applied  to  any  objects  in  the  world. 
Hence  we  need  a  great  variety  of  objects  after  the  first 
stage  of  number  work. 

Judging  by  what  one  might  see  in  some  schools,  he 
would  think  that  the  chief  end  of  primary  number  work 
is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  count  blocks.  But  we  are  all 
ready  to  say  that  in  the  number  work  with  these  blocks, 
(so  uniform  that  it  becomes  almost  monotonous  to  look 
at  them]  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  put  into  ac- 
tivity every  mind-power  of  the  pupil.  He  must  appeal 
to  the  intellect,  arouse  the  feeling  and  stimulate  the  will. 
**What!'*  says  one, "can  you  arouse  the  sensibilities  with 
arithmetic?"  Certainly.  Jowcandoit.  Try  it.  The 
writer  once  heard  of  a  boy  who  yelled  right  in  school  be- 
cause he  felt  so  good  over  getting  the  answer  to  a  very 
difficult  problem.  We  have  seen  children  so  interested 
working  with  these  unattractive  blocks  that  they  would 
scarcely  notice  a  stranger  entering  the  room  and  walk- 
ing to  the  table  where  they  were  working.  They  had  a 
teacher  living  with  them  though.  Her  life  touched  theirs. 
They  Jelt  it.  She  was  with  them  but  lifting  them  up 
constantly.  To  teach  little  children  one  must  see  them 
as  they  are — must  become  a  child  for  the  time;  and  yet 
remain  a  man  or  woman. 


COMBINATIONS. 


In  the  process  of  adding  by  means  of  figures  much 
depends  upon  the  memory  of  forms  if  rapidity  and  accu- 
racy are  required.  Any  one  can  hear  a  pupil  add  and  tell 
when  he  gets  the  right  answer.     If  it  is  wrong  it  is  easy 
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to  tell  him  to  add  it  again  or  call  on  the  next  pupil 
who  is  rapid  and  accurate.  He  is  almost  certain  to  get 
the  correct  result.  He  does  so  which  disposes  of  that 
problem  which  leaves  one  less  to  add  in  that  recitation. 
This  would  be  all  right  if  the  purpose  were  to  get  the 
correct  answer  to  this  set  of  examples;  but  this  should 
not  be  the  purpose  of  the  recitation.  The  immediate 
purpose  should  be  to  teach  the  pupils  to  add.  Adding  is 
a  mental  process.  A  teacher  should  know  what  the  pro- 
cess is.  Let  him  observe  his  own  mind  as  he  adds  and 
determine  what  he  himself  does  when  he  adds  a  column 
of  figures,  e.  g.,  2,  2,  3,  7,  3,  7.  At  first  we  must  per- 
ceive a  figure  2,  and  without  stopping  to  think  how  much 
it  means,  we  perceive  another  one.  Remembering  that 
we  are  adding,  these  two  suggest  the  figure  4.  Drop- 
ping the  2's  and  holding  in  mind  the  figure  4,  we  per- 
ceive the  figure  3.  These  two  suggest  the  figure  7. 
Holding  this  and  perceiving  another  figure  7  to  be  com- 
bined with  it  which  instantly  suggests  a  number  ending 
in  4.  Knowing  and  recalling  the  fact  that  two  7's  are 
less  than  10,  we  immediately  think  14.  Remembering 
that  this  expression  ends  in  4  and  seeing  the  next  figure 
is  3  we  immediately  think  of  a  number  ending  in  7.  It 
must  be  less  than  20  and  more  than  7,  so  we  instantly 
think  of  17.  Here  our  expression  ends  in  7.  We  have  a 
7  to  combine  with  it.  7  and  7  always  give  a  number 
whose  expression  ends  in  4.  Oar  number  must  be  more 
than  20  and  less  than  30,  so  it  is  2+.  Of  course  the  pro- 
cess is  a  very  quick  one,  after  one  has  mastered  it. 

Now,  when  a  teacher  knows  what  the  process  is — 
knows  the  mental  steps  in  it — he  is  better  able  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  steps  the  pupil  is  weak,  and,  of  course,  is 
better  able  to  help  him  to  master  this  step  and  finally 
the  process.  Instead  of  saying  '*next,"  when  a  pupil 
fails,  the  teacher  will  ask  a  question  or  make  a  sugges- 
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tion  that  will  center  the  pupil's  strength  on  the  point  he 
missed.  Suppose  the  pupil  should  add  the  foregfoing 
as  follows:  "Two,  fotir,  seven,  fourteen,  sixteen."  Just 
here  the  teacher  would  say,  **What  does  fourteen  end 
in?"  P.— ♦.  '* What  had  you  to  add?"  P.— 3.  **4and 
3  always  give  what  for  an  ending?"  P. — 7.  The  pupil 
then  proceeds:  ** Seventeen,  twenty-three — "  Here  he  is 
stopped  again.  Teacher  says,  **7  and  7?"  P. — Oh,  4. 
He  then  says  twenty-four. 

**Yes,"  we  hear  some  one  say,  *'but  suppose  the  pupil 
does  not  know  these  combinations?"  Then  he  must 
learn  them.  He  should  know  that  4  +  3  is  7,  as  readily 
as  he  knows  that  c-a-t  means  cat.  There  are  not  many 
of  these  combinations.*  A  few  minutes  practice  each  day 
will  enable  almost  any  pupil  to  master  them  in  one  term 
of  school.  Here  they  are.  Those  in  the  first  column 
give  numbers  whose  expression  ends  in  figure  1;  second, 
number  whose,  expression  ends  in  2;  third,  3  and  so  on. 

1234567890 


1+0 

1+1 

0+3 

0+4 

0+5 

0+6 

0+7 

0+8 

0+9 

0+0 

2+9 

2+0 

1+2 

1+3 

1+4 

1+5 

1+6 

1+7 

1+8 

1+9 

3+8 

3+9 

4+9 

2+2 

2+3 

2+4 

2+5 

2+6 

2+7 

2^8 

4+7 

4+8 

5+8 

5+9 

6^9 

3+3 

3M 

3+5 

3+6 

3+7 

.H<^ 

5-1-7 

6-h7 

6f8 

7+8 

7+9 

8+9 

4+4 

4+5 

4+6 

6-1-6 

7t-7 

8+8 

9+9 

5+5 

There  are  55  in  all.  Do  not  give  them  all  at  once. 
Give  a  few  and  make  many  examples  that  involve  only 
the  combinations  taught.  Keep  up  the  plan  till  all  are 
learned.  Children  will  then  add  as  fast  as  they  can  talk. 
They  will  learn  to  add  faster  than  they  can  talk  by 
practicing  on  giving  instantaneous  answers  to  groups. 
Take  the  following: 

2  6  6  8  9  6  7 
9  8  3  4  3  4  8 
5        7        9        8        7        3        9 

Place  these  on  a  board  where  they  can  be  readily  seen 
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by  the  class.  With  the  pointer  touch  the  g^roup  they 
are  to  add  instantly.  Sometimes  much  interest  is  created 
by  having"  the  class  divide  as  in  a  spelling  match.  Have 
two  stand — one  from  each  side.  The  teacher  touches  a 
group.  The  pupil  who  gives  the  correct  answer  first 
puts  the  other  pupil  down.  Another  from  the  same  side 
takes  his  place.  This  performance  is  repeated  until  all 
on  one  side  have  been  put  down. 

Groups  of  four  figures   may   be  used  when  they  have 
mastered  groups  of  three. 


5 

7 

8 

5 

7 

6 

4 

7 

4 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

8 

9 

9 

9 

4 

7 

3 

4 

6 

8 

5 

6 

5 

8 

9 

•   7 

6 

8 

The  teacher  who  works  out  a  matter  of  this  kind  will 
see  many  things  to  do  that  w^ill  arouse  the  mental  activ- 
ity of  the  pupils.  The  same  ideas  may  be  carried  into 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Long  division 
may  be  so  graded  as  to  the  difficulties  that  pupils  will 
take  great  interest  in  mastering  them. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY- 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


EDUCATION  AND  FREEDOM. 


The  most  potent  word  in  the  teacher's  profession  is 
that  of  freedom.  Education  as  a  condition  is  freedom; 
as  a  process  it  is  a  movement  toward  freedom, 

Man's  whole  life  is  an  effort  to  realize  three  kinds  of 
freedom — physical,  civil  and  rational.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  three  corresponding  phases  of  state  life — the  in- 
dustrial state,  the  rural  state  and  the  cultural  state. 

Rational  freedom — soul  freedom — is  the  end  of  educa- 
cation,  the  other  two  being  means  thereto.  It  is  not  the 
purpose   to    discuss  soul-freedom  further  than  to  give 
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some  simple  suggestions  and  illustrations  hinting*  at  its 
meaning. 

The  life  of  the  soul  is  a  conscious  effort  to  push  back 
its  limitations — a  sense  of  bondage  and  a  reaction  against 
the  bondage.  This  truth  is  well  expressed  by  Holmes 
in  the  figure  of  the  Chambered  Nautilus.  It  has  a  life 
within  a  shell,  which  it  continually  enlarges  till  the 
shell  is  thrown  off.  This  sense  of  limitation  with  the 
desire  to  remove  it  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  life  and  the 
basis  of  education. 

At  first  the  soul's  activity  is  limited  to  the  area  of  the 
body.  Its  first  effort  is  to  extend  its  activity  beyond  the 
body.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  senses.  The  senses, 
in  their  ascending  order,  give  to  the  soul  larger  and 
larger  spheres  in  which  to  move.  The  muscular  sense 
requires  immediate  contact  with  the  external  object;  the 
soul's  sphere  of  activity  is  large  enough  to  include  only 
the  object  in  touch  with  the  body.  And,  too,  there 
must  be  effort  to  become  aware  of  the  object;  the  object 
is  passive,  while  the  observer  is  active.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  sense  reveals  the  most  fundamental 
attribute  of  an  object  resistance,  the  ultimate  test  of 
reality. 

In  the  next  higher  sense,  the  tactile  sense,  the  observ- 
er is  not  in  such  close  connection  with  the  object,  and  he 
is  relieved  from  conscious  effort  in  extending  the  activity 
of  the  soul  to  the  object;  the  soul  has  more  freedom  of 
life  beyond  its  body.  In  muscular  sense  the  soul  used 
organs  throughout  the  body,  while  in  tactile  sensations 
the  soul  uses  only  the  surface  of  the  body,  thus  freeing 
itself  to  that  extent  from  the  body  as  its  immediate  in- 
strument. 

In  taste  the  observer  is  still  more  free  from  the  object, 
contact  being  less  close  as  the  object  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
solution.    The  observer  is  less  active  than  in  the  exer. 
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cise  of  either  of  the  senses,  but  the  object  is  more  active. 
Further,  the  soul  uses  an  extremely  limited  portion  of 
of  the  body,  taste  being  confined  to  the  mouth,  while  the 
sense  of  touch  extends  over  its  surface,  and  muscular 
sense  throughout  the  interior  of  the  body. 

In  smell, we  have  the  first  sense  in  which  the  soul  acts 
on  an  object  not  in  contact  with  the  observer.  Yet  in 
this  case  emanations  of  its  substance  come  in  contact 
with  the  organ.  Smell  brings  into  consciousness  objects 
lying-  any  where  in  a  sphere  extending  to  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  observer.  Again,  less  eifort  is  re- 
quired of  the  observer  but  the  object  is  more  active  than 
in  taste.  The  organ  is  more  highly  specialized.  The 
mouth  has  two  other  uses  besides  that  of  tasting,  while 
the  nose  has  but  one  other  use  than  that  of  smelling. 

In  hearing,  the  sphere  of  objects  to  which  the  soul  ex- 
tends its  activities  and  of  which  it  becomes  conscious,  is 
still  further  enlarged,  extending  for  miles  beyond  the 
observer.  The  observer  is  still  less  active  than  before,, 
while  the  object  is  more  active,  the  body  observed  be- 
ing in  rapid  vibration.  There  is  no  emanation  from 
the  body  as  is  the  case  with  smell;  but  the  object  lies 
completely  beyond  the  bodily  organism.  Again,  the  or- 
gan is  more  highly  specialized — completely  specialized^ 
in  fact,  as  the  ear  has  but  one  function.  Again,  too,  the 
soul  uses  a  less  portion  of  the  nervous  organism,  sug- 
gesting its  growth  in  activity  independent  of  its  body. 

In  sight,  the  sphere  of  objects  brought  into  conscious- 
ness is  wonderfully  enlarged  beyond  the  preceding.  The 
observer  makes  less  effort,  but  the  body  observed  is  in 
greater  agitation  than  in  the  preceding.  The  organ  is 
completely  differentiated  as  before  but  has  added  the 
power  of  motion. 

In  moving  upward  in  the  sense  scale,  the  spheres  of 
the  world  lying  beyond  the  observer  is  constantly  in- 
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creasing";  and  this  means  that  the  conscious  self  is  con- 
stantly being  enlarged  to  the  same  extent.  The  soul 
pushes  back  its  limitations  wider  and  still  wider,  by  the 
increasing  power  of  the  senses  to  grasp  remote  objects. 
Of  course,  this  crude  figure  does  not  express  the  whole 
truth,  for  there  is  the  power  of  each  sense  over  the  pre- 
ceding to  make  accurate  discriminations  among  objects; 
and  within  the  sphere  of  each  sense,  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  power  in  discriminating  attributes  proper  to 
that  sense.  For  instance,  the  eye  discerns  the  color 
green,  but  without  training  it  does  not  discriminate  the 
various  shades  of  green.  To  train  the  senses  is  not  only 
to  give  them  extent  of  reach  outward  from  the  observer 
but  to  give  them  wide  range  of  discriminations  which  the 
sphere  encompasses. 

I  intend  this  rough  sketch  only  to  suggest  what  is 
meant  by  soul  freedom.  This  method  of  arriving  at  an 
^dea  of  freedom  should  be  pushed  through  all  the  facul- 
ties, as  may  be  done  in  the  next. 


A  GUIDE   TO  THE   STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


We  are  now  giving  our  attention  to  the  sources  of 
beauty  in  the  language  of  discourse  and  have  already  (in 
the  two  preceding  numbers  of  the  Journai^)  suggested 
the  sources  of  pleasure  to  the  senses,  memory  and  the 
picturing  imagination.  There  are  two  kinds  of  imagina- 
tion: the  picturing,  and  the  intuitive  or  penetrative. 
The  highest  source  of  aesthetic  pleasure  is  in  this  fac- 
ulty. While  the  picturing  imagination  presents  us  with 
beautiful  objects  as  such,  the  intuitive,  or  creatfve  imag- 
ination, penetrates  such  objects  to  their  spiritual  im- 
port— transforms  the  individual  object  presented  by 
the  picturing  imagination  into  a  universal  spiritual  sig- 
nfication.      The  exercise  of  this  faculty  gives  rise  to  fig- 
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ures  of  comparison,  the  most  prominent  source  of 
pleasure  in  literary  discourse.  The  picturing  imagina- 
tion gives  rise  to  figures  of  association — synecdoche  and 
metonymy — and  the  pleasure  is  awakened  in  having  a 
concrete,  specific  and  beautiful  object  instead  of  the 
abstract  object  of  the  judgment..  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  law  of  association  of  ideas;  and  hence  they 
express  no  creative  act  of  the  mind.  When  Lowell  says 
that  '*he  gives  but  worthless  gold  who  gives  from  a 
sense  of  duty, ' '  gold  is  so  constantly  associated  with 
value  that  when  the  idea  gold  is  in  mind  the  idea  of 
value  appears  also;  and  there  is  the  gain  of  the  definite 
and  beautiful  object  gold  instead  of  the  vague  and  color- 
less idea  of  value.  Now  in  figures  of  comparison  the 
activity  of  the  imaginatii^n  is  not  based  upon  accustomed 
association  of  things;  but  out  of  the  mind's  own 
creative  power  it  puts  a  new  and  unusual  meaning  into 
the  object  considered;  it  transforms  the  individual 
objects  of  the  material  world  into  spiritual  types  of  uni- 
versal signification.  In  fact,  figures  of  cornparison  are 
the  very  essence  of  literature,  for  literature  presents  the 
spiritual  world  in  the  form  of  the  concrete  world  of  indi- 
viduals. 

When  Whittier  says:  **Melt  not  in  an  acid  sect  the 
Christian  pearl  of  charity,"  the  conception  was  not  sug- 
gested by  the  previous  literal  association  of  acid  and 
sect,  or  pearl  and  charity.  The  mind  is  not  accustomed 
to  associate  acid  and  sectarianism,  nor  pearls  and  chari- 
ty; but  the  creative  imagination  perceives  one  in  the 
other,  although  it  is  contrary  to  the  literal  associative 
acts  of  the  judgment.  The  nature  of  the  figures  of 
comparison  suggests  what  points  to  make  in  studying 
them. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  clearly  before  the  mind  the  two 
objects  constituting  the   figure — the  form  and  the  idea 
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which  the  form  expresses.  To  speak  in  a  figure  is  to 
give  an  idea  a  concrete  form — figure  meaning  form. 
Sectarianism  is  given  the  form  of  an  acid;  charity  that 
of  a  pearl.  When  Longfellow  says:  *'Ah!  if  our  souls 
but  poise  and  swing,  like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring" 
etc.,  he  puts  the  soul  in  the  form  of  a  compass — speaks 
figuratively,  therefore.  It  is  quite  important  in  the 
study  of  a  figure  of  comparison  that  the  two  objects 
be  clearly  set  side  by  side.  You  will  recall  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  step  in  presenting  the  literary  selection 
as  a  whole. 

The  second  step  is  to  show  that  the  object  supplied  by 
imaginationis  a  contradiction  to  the  other  object  which  is 
required  by  the  judgment.  Two  objects  brought  into 
the  same  conception  do  not  form  a  figure;  the  imagina- 
tion in  supplying  its  objects  most  oppose  the  ordinary, 
categorical  movement  of  thought.  Sectarianism  is  so 
different  from  an  acid  that  the  judgment  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  identify  them;  so  with  pearl  and  charity. 
Holmes  speaks  of  friendship  as  being  the  tire  of  a  wheel 
put  on  in  fire  and  tightened  by  cooling — the  years  of 
youth  and  age  cool  it,  making  it  tighter'.  The  mind  is 
not  accustomed  to  identify  a  tire  and  friendship;  and  the 
judgment  is  challenged  to  contradict  the  reckless  work 
of  the  imagination  in  taking  one  of  the  objects  to  be  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  figure  of  comparison,  nor  of  any 
kind,  for  that  matter, without  this  contradiction  between 
the  object  presented  by  the  imagination  and  that  required 
by  the  judgment.  The  perception  of  this  contradiction 
is  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  figure. 

The  third  step  is  that  of  showing  the  point  of  identity 
amidst  the  obtrusive  differences.  This  point  is  not  that 
of  direct  resemblance,  .but  an  identity  of  relations.  Acid 
destroys  pearls;  sects  destroy  charity.  Or  acid:pearls:: 
sects:  charity;  or  acids  bear  the  same  relation  to  pearls  as 
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sects  do  to  charity.  Destroying  =  destroying.  The  twa 
objects,  acids  and  sects,  are  identical  in  their  relations 
to  some  objects.  The  tire  of  a  wheel  is  identical  with 
friendship  in  the  point  of  binding  together;  and,  as^ 
Holmes  puts  it,  both  are  put  on  in  heat — the  heat  of  fire 
and  that  of  youth — and  both  contract  and  bind  more 
closely  when  the  heat  expires. 

The  first  step  in  the  explanation  requires  the  pupil  ta 
bring  definitely  the  two  objects  before  and  to  confront 
one  with  the  other;  the  second  step  makes  him  conscious 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  objects, 
and  the  third  solves  the  contradiction  by  bringing  to 
view  the  hidden  identity  to  which  the  imagination  pene- 
trates and  which  it  seizes  upon.  A  fourth  step  may  be 
desired  to  bring  out  the  distinctions  among  the  various 
figures  of  comparison — simile,  metaphor,  allegory  and 
their  varieties.     See  rhetorics. 


FOR  OPENING  EXERCISES. 

Subject:  1 — Do  not  be  too  proud  to  a3k  questions. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the  famous  writer,  once  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing^ story: 

**If  I  owned  a  girl  who  had  no  desire  to  learn  any  thing-,  I  would  swap 
her  for  a  boy.  If  the  boy  did  not  desire  to  learn,  I  would  trade  him  off 
for  a  violin  or  Rockwood  vase.  You  could  g-^t  something  out  of  the 
violin  and  you  could  put  something  into  the  vase.  The  most  useless  of 
things  is  that  into  which  you  can  put  nothing  and  from  which  you  can 
get  nothing.'  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  no  wish  to  know  anything  is  the 
one  and  becomes  the  other." 

The  boy  who  doesn't  care  what  other  people  think  of  him,  or  whether 
he  amounts  to  anything  or  not,  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  indeed  In  the 
first  place  it  shows  a  lack  of  pride.  Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  pride 
— the  true  and  the  false.  False  pride  is  that  which  makes  a  boy 
ashamed  to  carry  the  market  basket  for  his  mother;  ashamed  to  wea  r 
old  clothes  when  his  father  can't  afford  him  any  better;  ashamed  to 
say  *'No"  when  he  ought;  ashamed  to  ask  questions  that  he  ought  to 
know  about,  but  doesn't.  A  boy  who  is  all  that  is  very  likely  to  argue 
"what's  the  use,"  when  he  is  advised  to  stick  to  his  studies,  to  be  thor- 
ough in  his  work  and  conscientious  in  his  dealings. 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  who  became  interested  in  earthquakes. 
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SLJid  he  asked  evei  ybody  questions  on  the  subject  of  earthquaks,  until 
he  was  old  enough,  to  read  about  them  himself.  Then  he  became  so  in- 
terested in  the  subject  that  he  began  to  study  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ances; from  that  he  went  into  the  study  of  electricity,  and  began  to 
study  machines, and  learned  to  put  up  electric  bells  and  wires.  Before 
he  was  old  enough  to  go  to  high  school,  he  was  able  to  earn  a  lot  of 
money  doing  these  things  and  had  several  men  working  under  his  di- 
rection. That  boy  was  too  proud  to  go  through  life  without  learning 
something  of  the  world  he  lived  in.  The  golden  rule  that  should 
guide  a  boy  through  life  is,  "whatever  you  do,  do  it  well." 

Subject:  2— Punctuality.  . 

**I  want  to  impress  upon  you  boys  the  necessity  of  punctuality.  If 
you  engage  to  do  anything  at  a  certain  day  or  hour,  do  not  fail  to  do 
it  And  if  you  find  you  cannot,  notify  the  persons  you  have  promised, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  I  regard  punctuality  as  one,  if 
not  the  very  cardinal  rule  of  a  successful  business  career.  In  the  store 
or  shop,  be  promptly  on  hand  the  moment  you  are  expected  to  be 
there,  and  do  not  hurry  off  in  the  evening  before  the  proper  time.  Boys 
who  work  by  the  clock  are  soon  found  out,  and  are  not  generally  in  de- 
mand when  promotions  are  to  be  made  and  salaries   increased. 

**  'Cyrus  W.  Field  once  told  me  that  he  considered  half  of  his  success 
in  life  to  be  due  to  his  punctuality.  He  was  always  at  his  office  at  the 
-very  minute  each  morning,  and  if  he  made  an  appointment  to  talk  bus- 
iness to  a  man,  he  never  failed  to  keep  it. 

''I  have  made  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  by  being  on  hand 
at  the  right  minute,  and  I  consider  punctuality  as  strong  a  point  in  a 
^business  man's  favor,  as — well,  it  is  second  only  to   honesty.' 

**  Once  that  your  employer  understands  that  you  are  faithful  in  get- 
ting to  work  at  the  hour  he  has  engaged  you  to  begin,  he  will  have 
anore  confidence  in  you,  and  your  chances  of  promotion  will  be  far  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  boy  who  sneaks  in  a  half-hour  late  each  morniug, 
with  some  poor  excuse  for  his  tardiness." 

Subject:  3— The  Secret  of  Success. 

**Yes,"  said,  years  ago,  David  Maydole,  the  well-known  hammer 
maker,  **I  have  made  hammers  in  this  little  village,  my  native  home, 
for  twenty-eight  years." 

**Well,  then,"  said  the  late  James  Parton,  historian  and  lecturer, 
shouting  into  the  best  ear  of  the  very  deaf  old  gentleman,  **by  this 
time  you  ought  to  make  a  pretty  good  hammer.". 

**No,  I  can't,"  was  the  reply.  **I  can't  make  a  pretty  good  hammer. 
I  make  the  best  hammer  that's  made.  My  only  care  is  to  make  a  per- 
fect hammer.  I  make  just  as  many  of  them  as  people  want  and  no 
more,  and  I  sell  them  at  a  fair  price  If  people  don't  want  to  pay  me 
what  they're  worth,  they're  welcome  to  buy  cheaper  ones  somewhere 
-else.  My  wants  are  few  and  I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  go  back  to  my 
blacksmith's  shop.  That's  where  I  worked  forty  years  ago  before  I 
-thought  of   making  hammers.      Then  I  had  a  boy  to  blow  my  bellows. 
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now  I  have  a  hundred  and  fifteen  men.  Do  you  see  them  over  ther^ 
watching  the  hammers  cook  over  the  charcoal  furnace,  as  your  cook,  if 
she  knows  what  she  is  about,  watches  chops  broiling.  Bach  of  my 
hammers  is  hammered  out  of  a  piece  of  iron  and  is  tempered  under  the 
inspection  of  an  experienced  man.  Bvery  handle  is  seasoned  three 
years  or  until  there  is  no  shrink  left  in  it.  Once  I  thought  I  could  use 
machinery  in  manufacturing  them,  now  I  know  that  a  perfect  tool 
can't  be  made  by  machinery,  and  every  bit  of  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.  I've  had  head  carpenters  think  I  ought  to  make  their  hammers 
a  little  better  than  the  ones  I  made  for  their  men.  I  say  to  'em  all,  I 
can't  make  any  better  ones.  When  I  make  a  thing,  I  make  it  as  well  as> 
I  can,  no  matter  whotn  its  for." 

Mr.  Parton,  from  whose  sketch  of  Mr.  Maydole  the  above  is 
adapted,  says  that  in  telling  the  story  of  this  one  captain  of  industry^ 
he  has  told  thousands  of  stories.  Take  the  word  **hammer"  out  of  it 
and  put  "glue"  in  its  place  and  you  have  the  history  of  Peter  Cooper. 
Let  any  student  of  science  and  technology  aim  to  have  this  story  be 
true  of  his  work  and  he  will  make  of  himself  a  man  who  will  represent 
the  ideal  of  the  department. —  Wiaconsin  Journal  of  Education. 

Subject:  4— **True  Heroism." 

During  the  intensely  cold  weather  of  last  January,  a  party  of  boys 
were  skating  and  coasting  on  the  Schuylkill,.  •  at  the  point  where  it 
divides  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  tw6. 

•  One,  a  poor  lad  of  sixteen  years,  named  John  Hagan,  had  a  large 
sled  which  was  the  envy  of  all  the  other  boys.  He  lent  it  to  one  party 
after  another  and  sat  on  the  bd.nk  watching  them  with  good-humored 
satisfaction,  while  they  coasted  down  the  bank  and  almost  across  the 
river.  At  last,  as  evening  was  gathering,  he  rose  to  go  home,  but  the 
boys  pleaded  for  one  coast  more. 

Ten  of  them  crowded  upon  the  huge  sled.  It  dashed  down  the  bank 
and  out  upon  the  frozen  river.  There  was  a  sharp  crack,. a  shriek 
that  rent  the  air,  and  a  huge  black  gap  appeared  in  the  white  sheet  of 
ice,  on  which  a  struggling  mass  was  seen  dimly  for  a  moment  Then 
it  disappeared  in  the  dark,  rushing  current. 

The  crowd  of  skaters  and  spectators  on  the  bank  stood  paralyzed 
with  terror.  Only  John  Hagan  kept  his  senses.  He  plunged  into  the 
swift  flood,  groped  under  the  ice  for  the  drowning  boys,  and  dragged 
them  one  by  one  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  where  men  now  stood  readj'  to 
receive  them.  At  last,  when  nine  had  thus  been  rescued,  Hagan  hitp- 
self  was  taken  out  insensible  and  carried  to  his  home. 

**Did  I  get  them  all?"  were  his  first  words  when  he  was  restored  to 
consciousness  No  one  told  him  until  the  next  day,  when  he  was  quite 
out  of  danger,  that  one  little  fellow  was  lost. —  Youth  s  Companion. 

Subject:  S — Think  Before  You  Speak. 

Every  time  you  are  tempted  to  say  an  ungentle  word  or  write  an  un- 
kind line  or  say  a  mean,  ungracious  thing  about  anybody,  just  stop^ 
look   ahead  twenty-five  years  and   think  how  it  mry  come  back  to  you. 
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I^et  me  tell  you  how  I  write  mean  letters  and  bitter  editorials. 
Sometimes  when  a  man  has  pitched  into  me  and  **cut  me  up  rough,** 
and  I  want  to  pulverize  him  and  wear  his  gory  Scalp  on  my  girdle,  and 
hang  his  hide  on  my  fence,  I  write  a  letter  or  editorial  that  is  to  do  the 
business.  I  write  something  that  will  drive  sleep  from  his  eyes  and 
peace  from  his  soul  for  six  weeks.  Oh,  I  do  hold  him  over  a  slow  fire 
and  roast  him!  Gall  and  aquafortis  drip  from  my  blistering  pen. 
Then  I  don't  mail  the  letter,  and  I  don't  print  the  editorial.  There's 
always  plenty  of  time  to  crucify  a  man.  The  vilest  criminal  is  entitled 
to  a  little  reprieve.  I  put  the  manuscript  away  in  the  drawer.  Next 
day  I  look  at  it.  The  ink  is  cold;  I  read  it  over  and  say,  **I  don't  know 
about  this.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  bludgeon  and  bowie-knife  journal- 
ism in  that.  1*11  hold  it  over  a  day  longer."  The  next  day  I  read  it 
again.  I  laugh  and  say»  "Pshaw!"  and  I  can  feel  my  cheeks  getting  a 
little  hot.  The  fact  is,  I  am  ashamed  I  ever  wrote  it,  and  I  hope  that 
nobody  has  seen  it,  and  I  have  half  forgotten  the  article  or  letter  thit 
filled  my  soul  with  rage.  I  haven't  hurt  anybody  and  the  world  goes 
right  along,  making  twenty-four  hours  a  day  as  usual,  and  I  am  all  the 
happier. 

Try  it,  my  boy.  Put  off  your  bitter  remarks  until  to-morrow.  Then 
when  you  try  to  say  them  deliberately,  you  will  find  that  you  have  for- 
gotten them,  and  ten  years  later,  ah!  how  glad  you  will  be  that  you 
did!  Be  goo4-natured,  my  boy.  Be  loving  and  gentle  with  the  world, 
and  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  dearly  and  tenderly  the  worried, 
tired,  vexed,  harassed  old  world  loves  you.-^i?.  J»  Burdette, 


EDITORIAL. 


Thk  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers. 

When  you  send  **back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a 'teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

The  Institutes,  with  a  single  exception,  close  this  year,  September 
8..  This  is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  institutes  that  some  counties 
have  not  held  their  institutes  at  the  holidays.  Formerly,  many  of  the 
institutes  were  held  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  but  by  degrees 
changes  have  been  made  until  now  all  but  one  come  in  the  summer 
vacation. 

Patriotism  is  a  word  that  is  used  with  a  good  deal  of  vagueness,  and 
when  its  true  meaning  is  comprehended  there  is  little  thought  as  to 
how  it  can  he  best  made  a  living  sentiment  in  the  hearts  and  liv^s  of 
the  rising  generation.     The  subject  is  of   vital  importance  and  should 
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be  carefully  studied.  Bach  teacher  should  get  clearly  in  mind  what  he 
means  by  "patriotism"  and  then  he  should  make  as  careful  a  study  of 
how  it  can  best  be  taught,  as  though  the  subject  were  grammar  or  his- 
tory or  any  other  important  branch  of  school  work.  Col.  Greorge  T. 
Balch,  33  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City,  furnishes  excellent  helps  in 
this  line. 

A  Criticism.  —We  have  before  us  a  criticism  on  a  thought  expressed 
in  one  of  the  "departments"  of  last  month's  issue.  The  criticism  is 
not  definite  and  the  specific  thing  that  is  wrong  is  not  pointed  out  and 
as  the  writer  does  not  give  his  nanie,  we  cannot  write  him  for  particu- 
lars. 

We  wish  to  say  here,  however,  that  we  do  not  stand  responsible 
for  all  the  views  expressed  by  our  department  editors.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  editor  or  his  associates  express  views  that  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  readers  of  the  Journai^,  any  one  has  aright  to  criticise 
and  to  controvert  any  point  made,  providing  always  that  it  is  done  in 
courteous  language.  The  Journ\i,  is  open  to  a  free  discussion  of  any 
educational  topic  so  long  as  it  can  give  the  space. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 


Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  "first  day"  of  school. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  teacher  is  a  stranger.  The  old  saying 
"well  begun  is  half  done"  holds  good,  in  school  work.  First  impres- 
sions are  deepest  and  last  longest  is  characteristic  of  human  nature 
and  especially  of    child  nature. 

If  a  teacher  uniortunately  makes  a  bad  impression  the  first  time  he 
meets  his  school  he  will  have  to  work  skillfully  for  weeks  and  months 
to  put  himself  in  position  to  exercise  the  influence  every  teacher  should 
exercise.  L/Ct  the  first  day's  work  be  carefully  planned  in  all  its  de- 
tails. Let  the  teacher  learn  everything  he  can  about  the  organization 
of  the  school — the  number -and  advancement  of  the  classes,  the  order  of 
recitations  etc.,  and  then  let  him  begin  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  old  program,  making  changes  as  experience  may 
dictate.  The  first  morning  is  the  teacher's  grand  opportunity  to 
assert  his  dignity  and  good  manners — "Politeness  costs  nothing  and 
buys  everythihg."  If  the  new  teacher  greets  each  child  with  a  smile 
and  a  bright  "Good  morning,"  if  he  takes  the  pains  to  say  "You're 
welcome,"  or  begs  pardon  if  guilty  of  any  unintentional  discourtesy, 
he  has  not  only  put  himself  in  friendly  relations  with  himself,  so  that 
there  will  be  fewer  regretful  thoughts  at  the  close  of  the  day,  but  he 
has  developed  a  feeling  of  pride  and  dignity  in  the  pupils  themselves, 
that  will  go  a  long  way  in  their  future  relations.     Try  it. 

After  short  opening  exercises  that  have  been  carefully  prepared  and 
a  few  words  of  greeting,  the  first  thing,  and  the  all  important  thing,  is 
to  give  every  one  something  to  do.  Assign  work  first  to  all  the  classes 
and  afterward  locate  new  students  and  still  later  enroll  names.  In 
assigning  new  pupils  do  not  make  extensive  examinations,  but  after  a 
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few  questions  asftig-n  temporarily  with  the  understanding  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  changes.  '  '      • 

A  good  impression  made  on  the  first  morning  will  be  a  help  that  can 
not  be  easily  over-estimated.^ 

THE  TROUBLE  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL. 


The  JouRNAi,  is  glad  to  note  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  reach 
a  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to  the  recent  troubles  at  the  State 
Normal  School. 

The  students  were  directed  in  most  that  they  did  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen  and  at  the  close  of  school  left  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
this  committee.  The  following  circular  which  has  been  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  class  is  self-explanatory: 

The  **Committee  of  Fifteen,"  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  knowing 
that  certain  rumors  are  current  over  the  State  which  places  them  in  a 
false  light  before  the  public,  take  this  means  of  correcting  any 
wrong  impressions  that  may  have  been  made,  and  placing  themselves 
in  a  proper  attitude  before  the  school  atithorities  and  the  public. 

First — We  have  from  the  beginning  of  the  recent  controversy  ad- 
vised against  hasty  and  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
The  hissing  of  President  Parsons  and  similar  acts  of  disrespect  to  legal- 
ly constituted  authority  have  been  condemned  by  us  in  unmistakable 
terms.  Such  conduct  we  have  at  all  times  thought  out  of  harmonjr 
with  the  spirit  of  our  movement  and  directly  against  the  interests  of 
our  cause. 

Second — We  desire  to  restate  that  we  concede  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees the  legal  and  moral  right  to  employ  and  remove  teachers  and  to 
investigate  the  work  of  the  various  departments  taking  such  action 
from  time  to  time  as  to  them  seems  necessary  for  jthe  best  interests  of 
school.  That  the  Board  has  the  right  to  do  these .  things  we  have 
never  questioned. 

In  requesting  the  Board  to  give  their  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
Prof.Tompkins,  we  did  not  mean  to  question  their  authority,  or  to  dic- 
tate their  policy,  though  our  language  seemed  to  imply  it.  We  only 
hoped  by  this  means  to  bring  certain  things  to  light  which  we  felt 
sure  were  not  known  to  the  Board  at  the  time  the  action  was  taken. 

Thus,  once  for  all,  we  declare  untrue  the  charge  that  we  were  in  re- 
bellion against  authority  and  at  enmity  with  the  school.  From  the 
beginning  the  good  of  the  latter  has  been  our  inspiring  thought. 

This  is  certainly  a  commendable  step  and  should  be  signed  by  every 
student.  This  being  done  the  Board  and  the  public  .will  certainly  exon- 
erate the  students  from  intentional  wrong.  Taking  this  step,  not  on 
condition  that  ^'certificates"  be  granted  to  the  class  of  '93  or  that  the 
class  of  '94  be  re-admitted  without  signing,  but  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  themselves  right  indicates  a  high  sense  of  honor. 

Still  further,  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  held  Aug.  12,  de- 
cided that  they  would  not  require  old  students,  including  the  Juniors, 
to  sign  any  paper  or  document  as  a  condition  of  re-admission  to  the 
school.  A  circular  to  this  effect  has  been  sent  to  all  the  old  students. 
This  action  was  taken  independent  of  the  above  circular  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  and  the  Board  deserves  credit  for  it.  It  has  put  aside 
personal  considerations  and  looked  solely  to  the  public  weal. 

The  Journal  sincerely  hopes  that  the  Board  will  yet  see  that  the 
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Senior  class  has  not  intentionally  done  anything"  that  justifies  the 
further  withholding-  of  their  certificates.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
class,  as  a  class,  was  conservative  and  used  its  influence  to  restrain 
rash  and  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  excited  studenfs.  The  sooner 
the  whole  matter  can  be  amicably  adjusted  the  better  it  Will  be  for  the 
school  and  the  public. 

SARAH  T.   BOLTON.       •    . 


The  death  of  Mrs,  Sarah  T.  Bolton,  Aug.  4,  removes  from  Indiana 
literature  one  of  the  names  that  have  given  it  character  and  reputation. 
Born  about  1813,  dying  in  1893,  her  life  has  been  identified  with  most  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Her  birthplace  was  in  Kentucky  but  her 
parents  removed  to  Indiana  when  she  was  only  an  infant,  so  that  she  is 
essentially  an  Indiana  woman  and  as  Hoosiers  we  have  a  right  to  claim, 
her  and  be  proud  of  her.  Her  early*life  was  spent  in  Jennings  County 
when  that  part  of  the  state  was  almost  an  unbroken  forest.  Her  repu- 
tation as  a  school  girl  comes  to  us  as  that  of  **the  brightest  girl  in 
the  school,"  In  1826,  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  she  published  her 
first  poem.  Before  she  was  sixteen  she  had  written  a  noveL  This,, 
however,  was  never  printed.  Mrs.  Bolton  is  the  author  of  many  songs 
that  have  been  popular,  among  them  we  note  one  that  still  retains  its 
popularity  to  a  large  extent.  Its  sentiment,  finding,  as  it  does  a  ready 
response  in   the  hearts  of  all,  will  always  make  it  a  favorite.     This  is 

the  first  stanza: 

Voyager  upon  life's  wave. 

To  yourself  be  true 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
Never  though  the  winds  may  rave. 

Falter  nor  look  back; 
But  upon  the  darkest  wave 
Leave  a  shining  track." 
in  the  volume  of  poems  selected  by  William  CuUen  Bryant  as  worthy 
of  lasting  remembrance  we  find  Mrs. Bolton's" Left  on  the  Battle-field.'* 
One  of  Mrs.  Bolton's  poems  that  has  gone  into  every  school  house,  per- 
haps, in  the  state  was  published  in  this  Journai,  in  issue  for  January, 
1892.     It  finds  an   answering  echo  in  each  loyal  heart,  and  state  love 
and  state  pride  glow  at  the  recital  of  the  sentiment: 

**The  winds  of  heaven  never  fanned. 
The  circling  sunlight  never  spanned 
A  fairer  or  a  better  land 
Than  our  own  Indiana." 

The  poetic  sense  remained  with  her  even  to  the  last  moments  of  her 
life.  Feeling  the  end  was  near,  she  asked  to  be  turned  with  her 
face  to  the  west,  that  she  might  see  the  setting  sun.  Being  placed  in 
the  position  she  desired,  she  said  gently,  "The  sun  sinks  to  rest  and.  so 
do  I."  With  respect  to  this  sense  of  the  fitting  her  fr  ieuds  bore  her  to 
her  last  resting  place  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  as  the  sun  again  dis- 
appeared, she  was  laid  to  her  final  rest. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JULY. 

Reading. — The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray;  the  great 
watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes;  the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint 
streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky;  the  whole  celestial  con- 
cave was  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which 
came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance;  till  at 
length,  as  we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out 
from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned  the  dewy  tear  drops  of  flower  and 
leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds  the  everlasting  gates 
of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  oj^en,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in 
g-lories  too  severe  for  the  eye  of  man,  began  his  state. — Everett. 

1.  In  what  does  the  beauty  of  this  paragraph  consist?  15 

2.  How  are.  the  words  kindle,  blushed,  ocean,  tear  drops  and  gates 
used  in  this  connection?  15 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  Edward  Everett  and  his  work.  20 

4.  What  style  of  composition  does  this  selection  fall  under?  10 

5.  What  directions  would  you  give  your  pupils  on  the  subject  of  in- 
flections in  reading?  15 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  having  a  class  drill  on  sounds  of  letters,  or 
the  pronunciatioii  of  diflicult  sentences,  before  beg-inning  the  reading 
lesson?  10 

7.  Name  one  diflBculty  which  you  have  encountered  in  teaching 
reading  and  g:ive  the  plan  by  which  you  overcame  it.  15 

SciKNCS  OF  Education. — 1.  In  marking  examination  papers  in 
arithmetic  some  superintendents  give  credit  on  a  problem  only  when 
themethod.of  solution  and  the  answer  are  both  correct;  others  give 
credit  for  a  method  when  that  is  correct  but  some  error  is  made  in  fig- 
ures; while  still  others  give  credit  for  correct  answers  without  refer- 
ence to  method.    Arg-ue  each  of  these  cases  pro  and  con. 

2.     What  processes  in  instruction  tend  to  unify  a  class  and  secure  the 
attention  of  all? 
•    3.     What  distinction  do  you  make  between  a  method  and  a  device? 

4.  Draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  memory  and  the  imagina* 
tion  as  powers  of  the  mind? 

5,  In  the  teaching  of  history  why  would  you  use  geographical  maps? 
Why  teach  the  time  of  an  event?    Why  its  cause? 

Physioi^ogV.—  1.  What  is  an  epithelial  tissue?  Where  are  epithelia 
found  and  how  do  they  differ  in  different  localities? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  animal  in  which  the  same  cell  performs  the 
function  of  a  nerve  and  also  of  a  muscle?    Where  can  you  procure  this 

auimal? 

3.  During  the  development  of  a  higher  animal  it  always  passes 

throug'h  stages  resembling  lower  animals.     Why  is  this  so? 

4.  Show  in  diag'rams  in  how  many  ways  the  foot  may  be  used  as  a 
lever. 

5.  What  is  osmosis?    Of  what  use  is  it  in  the  body? 
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6.  Describe  the  various  types  of  glands. 

7.  What  is  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  all  refuse  matter  to  prevent 
the  breeding  of  injurious  bacteria? 

■ 

United  States  History.— 1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Ponce  de  Leon.    What  did  he  hope  to  discover? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  stating  the 
motives  which  led  to  making  the  settlement? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenot  settlement  iii 
this  country. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  Braddock's  defeat. 

5.  What  was  the  Wilmot  Proviso?  What  «ffect  had  its  rejection  up- 
on the  political  parties  of  the  United  States? 

6.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Brown  and  tell  what  he 
tried  to  do. 

7.  What  questions  were  settled  by  the  Civil  War,  and  the  legislation 
resulting  therefrom. 

8.  What  was  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act?    Why  ^  as  it  passed? 

Geography.  — 1.  Bound  the  German  IJmpire,  locate  the  capital  and 
give  the  most  important  exports. 

2.  Describe  the  Danube  River  system  telling  what  territory  it  drains. 

3.  May  Niagara  Falls  be  of  any  commercial  or  industrial  advantage 
to  the  United  States  or  Canada.     If  so,  how? 

4.  Locate  Shanghai,  Geneva,  Greenwich,  Glasgow,  Irkoutsk. 

5.  Name  the  "Five  Great  Powers'*  of  Europe  and  tell  the  form  of 
government  with  some  characteristic  of  each. 

6.  What  are  the  most  important  products  of  Nevada?  of  Ohio?  of 
California? 

7.  Where  is  Java?    Ceylon?    Monrovia? 

8.  Assign  a  lesson  for  a  Fourth  Reader  grade  beginning  the  study 
of  South  America. 

9.  Give  two  proofs  that  the  earth  is  spherical, 

10.  Describe  the  Hoang  Ho  River.  Locate  the  Navigator  or  Samoan 
Islands. 

ENGI.ISH  Grammar. — 1.  Define  English  grammar  in  such  a  way  as 
to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  all  other  branches  of  English  language 
study. 

2.  Define  the  subject  of  a  thought;  the  predicate. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  etymology  in  grammar? 

4.  What  is  the  one  characterittic  of  a  noun  that  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  parts  of  speech? 

5.  Describe  the  objects  named  by  the  following  nouns:  truths  herdj 
Indianapolis ^  books, 

6.  Is  the  infinitive  a  verb?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  What  grammatical  properties  have  nouns  and  pronouns? 

8  Define  each  of  the  grammatical  properties  named  in  answer  to 
question  7. 


•  / 
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9.  What  educational  value  has  the  classification  of  nouns  and. the 
naming  of  their  grammatical  properties  as  found  in  sentences? 

10.  Analyze  this  sentence:  "Such  men  be  never  at  heart's  ease  while 
they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves.*' 

Thk  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.— 1.  What  do  you  think 
Dr.  Holmes  means  when  he  says,  "The  brain  often  runs  away  with  the 
heart's  best  blood?" 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  this  statement:  "You  need  never  think 
you  can  turn  over  any  old  falsehood  without  a  terrible  squirming  and 
scattering  of  the  horrid  little  population  under  it." 

3.  What  do  you  think  the  Autocrat  means  when  he  says,"It  is  better 
to  lose  a  pint  of  blood  from  your  veins  than  to  have  a  nerve  tapped?'* 

4.  Draw  a  pedagogical  lesson  from  the  talk  about  trees. 

5.  Bxplain  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  "A  rose  will  not  flower  in 
the  dark,  and  a  fern  will  not  flower  anywhere,"  used  with  reference  to 
the  poet. 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  the  correctness  of  the  following:  "The  first 
thing  a  child  has  to  learn  about  the  correctness  of  this  matter  is  that 
lying  is  unprofitable;  afterwards,  that  it  is  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  universe?" 

7.  Explain  the  theory  that  six  persons  took  part  in  the  famous  dia- 
logue between  John  and  Thomas. 

8.  What  application  did  the  young  man  named  John  make  of  the 
theory  that  there  are  always  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue?  "^ 

9.  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  poem  on  "Contentment,"  and  give  a 
charaoteristic  quotation. 

10.  State  in  your  own  words  the  substance  of  some  pedagogical  les- 
son you  have  obtained  ftom  the  reading  of  the  Autocrat  of  the-Break- 
f  ast  Table. 

11.  Make  a  quotation  and  justify  your  selection  by  a  statement  of 
its  value.  {Applicant  to  answer  any  six.) 

Arithmetic. — 1.  State  the  principles  that  you  would  teach  in  multi- 
plication. State  two  principles  that  you  would  teach  in  greatest  com- 
mon divisor. 

2.  Find  the  smallest  number  of  dollars  with  which  sheep  can  be 
bought  at  $4  a  head,  or  cows  at  $21,  or  oxen  at  $49,  or  horses  at  $72. 
How  many  of  each  kind  could  be  bought  for  this  sum  of  money? 

3.  If  }  of  a  bushel  of  barley  be  worth  J^  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  and 
com  be  worth  $%  per  bushel,  how  many  bushels  of  barley  will  $15  buy? 
Write  full  analysis. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  on  a  bill  of  $425  between  a  discount  of  50 
per  cent,  and  a  discount  of  30  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  off? 

5.  A  s6ld  a  carriage  to  B  and  gained  7 j^  per  cent.  Be  sold  it  to  C  for 
$141.90  and  lost  12  per  cent.    How  much  did  the  carriage  cost  A? 

6.  Add  all  the  prime  numbers  from  1  to  59  inclusive  and  extract  the 
cube  root  of  the  sum. 

7.  At  what  rate  must  I  invest  in  9  per  cent,  stock  that  I  may  receive 
8  per  cent,  on  my  investment? 
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answers  to  preceding  questions. 

Reading. — 1.  In  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  in  the  vividness  of  the 
description  and  in  the  choice  lang-uage  used. 

2.  "Kindle"  gives  the  idea  that  the  light  is  just  beg'inning;  "blushed' ' 
is  a  strong'er  term,  and  represents  an  increase  of  light  and  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  color  of  the  heavens;  "ocean'*  impresses  us  with  the  vast 
amount  of  light  that  has  flooded  the  scene.  The  drops  of  dew  are  the 
tear-drops,  a  term  fitly  describing  the  small  drops  on  the  grass;  the 
term  "gates"  fitly  indicates  the  light  as  being  shut  off  from  part  of 
the  world. 

3.  Edward  Everett  was  born  at  Dorchester  (near  Boston),  Mass.,  in 
1794.  He  graduated  in  1811,  preached  a  few  years,  and  was  then  (1815) 
elected  professor  of  Greek  languages  and  literature  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. He  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  return  served  four  years  as  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review.  He  then  served  successively  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  a  foreign  minister,  as  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  as 
United  States  Senator.     He  died  January  15, 1865.     (See  Cyclopedia.) 

4.  This  style  of  composition  is  descriptive  and  ornamental. 

5.  First,  to  be  sure  ol  the  meaningof  the  sentence;  then  to  give  the 
inflection  that  would  indicate  that  meaning. 

6.  If  the  previous  work  has  been  properly  done  there  will  be  no  need 
of  such  4rill.  If  it  has  not  been  done,  a  few  minutes'  time  might,  with 
profit,  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

7.  The  slow,  stumbling  manner  of  reading.  It  can  be  overcome  by 
directing  the  efforts  of  the  child  to  the  content,  instead  of  the  form  or 
Bymbols,  As  soon  as  the  ideas  in  the  symbols  are  clearly  understood, 
the  vocal  expression  of  them^  will  be  natural  and  easy. 

SciBNCE  OF  Education. — 1.  Of  course  full  credit  should  be  given 
when  both  the  method  of  solution  and  the  answer  are  correct.  If  the 
method  is  correct  and  the  answer  incorrect,  more  than  half  the  full 
credit  should  be  given,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  method  indicates  worth, 
while  the  fact  that  he  made  a  mistake  does  not  indicate  that  he  is  un- 
worthy. But,  when  both  method  and  answer  are  wrong,  no  credit 
should  be  given. 

2.  The  process  by  which  the  minds  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  will  be 
following  the  same  ideas,  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same  time. 
The  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  should  call  upon  the 
pupils  promiscuously.  Physically,  both  teacher  and  pupils  should  be 
at  ease,  and  there  should  be  no  distracing  influences.  The  subject  in 
hand  should  be  one  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  and  within 
the  pupils*  minds  there  should  be  a  desire  to  know. 

3.  A  method  is  the  method  or  proper  form  of  procedure  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  demands,  and  is  general  in  its  application.  A 
device  is  some  arrangement  or  application  of  materials  which  assists 
the  mind  in  its  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge.  Its  appli- 
cation is  limited. 

4.  Memory  retains  the  knowledge  of  previous  thoughts,  impressions 
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or  events,  while  imagination  recombines  the  materials  furnished  by 
memory  into  new  forms  and  images  more  select,  more  striking,  more 
delightful. 

5.  Maps  are  essentialin  the  teaching  of  history,  for  the  place  of  an 
event  gives  it  life  and  intensifies  the  interest.  The  time  and  the  place 
of  an  event  show  its  relation  to  other  events,  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
growth  of  some  particular  institution.  The  cause  of  an  event  is  im- 
portant, for  it  shows  the  nature  of  the  struggle  or  conflict  towards  the 
growth  or  the  establishment  of  some  central  idea. 

Engwsh  Grammar.— 1.  This  science  treats  of  the  principles  and 
usage  of  the  English  language. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  thought  is  that  about  which  a  thought  is;  the 
predicate  of  a  thought  is  that  part  of  it  which  expresses  what  is 
thought  of  the  subject, 

3.  By  etymology  in  grammar  we  mean  that  division  which  treats  of 
the  classification,  inflection  and  formation  of  words. 

4.  Its  naming  characteristic.^ 

5.  *  Truth  is  an  object  of  thought,  is  abstract,  and  is  opposed  to  false- 
hood; htrd  is  an  object  of  thought,  signifying  an  aggregation  of  cer- 
tain animals;  Indianapolis  is  an  object  of  thought,  is  a  capital  city, 
etc.;  hooka  is  a  term  signifying  a  collection  of  two  or  more. 

6.  The  infinitive  is  a  verb  when  it  performs  the  function  of  a  verb, 
as  I  can  learn.    The  word  learn  is  here  an  infinitive. 

7.  Gender,  person,  numiber  and  case. 

8.  (See  any  good  grammar.) 

9.  The  reasoning  power  is  brought  into  play  slightly,  but  such  work 
has  very  little  educational  value  beyond  a  discipline  of  the  mind  that 
could  be  better  brought  about  through  some  other  line. 

10.  This  is  a  complex  sentence,  of  which  **Such  men  be  never  at 
heart's  ease"  is  the  principal  proposition,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
subordinate  proposition;  "while,"  a  conjunctive  adverb,  is  the  connect- 
ive; **never,"  an  adverb,  modifies  the  phrase  "at  heart's  ease."  The 
subordinate,  proposition  is  complex,  of  which  the  principal  part  is 
"than  themselves"  (are  great;)  "than"  is  the  connective. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.     (See  paragraph  18  of  adopted  history . ) 

2.  Roger  Williams*  first  work  was  to  build  up  a  mission  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,  but  so  many  came  to  his  settlement  that  an  in- 
dependent colony  was  soon  started,  and  from  the  beginning  entire  re- 
ligious freedom  was  given  to  every  settler.  His  motive  was  a  desire  to 
found  a  colony  in  which  the  government  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  control  of  religious  belief.  (See  paragraphs  109  and  110.) 

3.  (See  paragraph  24.)    4.  (See  paragraph  141.) 

5.  The.  "Wilmot  Proviso"  was  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  by 
David  Wilmot,  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat.  It  prohibited  slavery  in  any 
part  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  It  failed  to  become  a  law. 
Its  rejection  caused  many  followers  of  the  Democratic  and  Whig  par- 
ties to  leave  those  parties  and  to  join  the  scattered  elements  of  the 
Liberty  party,  the  aggregation  taking  a  new  name,  Free  Soilers. 
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6.  (See  paragraph  306  and  note  3,  page  273.) 

7.  The  chief  questions  settled  were  (1)  that  slavery  as  an  institution 
could  no  longer  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that  secession  was  not 
a  right  inherent  in  a  state. 

8.  (See  paragraph  388.)  This  law  was  passed  because  the  charges 
of  some  of  the  railroads  were  so  much  at  variance  at  times  as  to  cause 
much  bitter  feeling,  annoyance  and  hardship. 

Physioi,ogy. — 1.  The  epithelial  tissue  consists  of  the  layer  of  cells 
lining  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages;  all  glands  and  their 
ducts;  and  bloodvessels,  lymphatics  and  serous  cavities.  In  the  mouth 
the  epithelium  consists  of  layers  of  thin  scales;  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes,.of  nucleated  six-sided  cells;  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  of 
six-sided  columnar  cells,  with  conical  prolongations;  in  the  air  pas- 
sages, of  cells  possessing  at  their  free  extremity  fine,  filamentary  pro- 
cesses of  the  cell  wall,  resembling  the  eye-lashes. 

2.  The  Amvebu.     (See  pages  31  and  32,  Advanced  Physiology.) 

3.  Because  the  cell  is  the  unit  of  the  jtissues.  And*  this  fact  shows 
the  Creator's  wisdom,  in  that  we  see  the  harmony  in  the  progressive 
development  from  the  single-celled  animal  to  the  higher  animals. 

4.  In  tapping  the  floor  with  the  toes  we  have  a  lever  of  the  first 
class.  In  tip-toeing  we  have  a  lever  of  the  second  class.  In  lifting- 
the  toes  we  have  a  lever  of  the  third  class. 

5.  **When  solutions  of  many  'substances  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  thin  membrane,  they  tend  to  pass  through  the  membrane 
until  they  are  in  equal  amounts  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane.'*  The 
process  by  which  this  is  done  is  called  osmosis.  Its  use  in  the  body  is 
•in  the  exchanges  between  the  tissue  cells  and  the  liquid  around  them. 
(See  pages  92  and  93,  Advanced  Physiology.) 

6.  **The  essential  parts  of  a  gland  are  a  layer  of  secreting  cells,  a 
thin  layer  of  connective  tissue  to  support  the  cells,  a  system  of  nerve 
fibers,  and  a  network  of  capillary  blood-vessels  in  close  proximity  to 
the  basement  membrane.**  In  most  cases  tlfese  elements  form  a  sac- 
shaped  cavity  or  tube.  In  a  compound  gland  the  tubes  or  sacs  are 
branched.  (See  pages  132.  and  133.)  A  large  surf  ace  is  obtained  by 
the  folding  of  the  secreting  surface.  If  the  surface  involutions  are 
uniform  in  diameter  the  glands  are  tubular  (sweat  glands);  if  the  invo- 
lution swells  out  at  its  deeper  end  and  forms  a  sac,  it  is  called  racemose 
(sebaceous  gland.) 

7.  Destroy  the  matter  by  burning  it. 

Geography. — 1.  The  most  important  exports  of  the  German  em- 
pire are  woollen  manufactures,  silk  manufactures,  leather  manufact- 
ures, sugar,  iron  and  various  animals. 

2.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  Black  Forest  and  flows  eastward.  It  re- 
ceives various  streams  that  rise  in  the  mountains  north  and  south  of 
its  main  course.     It  drains  chiefly  Austro-Hungary. 

3.  By  using  the  water-power  of  the  falls;  this  power  can  be  con- 
verted into  electrical  power.     (Such  is  being  done  at  present.) 

5.     (a)  Great  Bi'itain,  a  limited  monarchy;   the  laws  are  enacted  by  a 
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parliament,  (b)  France,  a  republic;  thechief  officer  is  called  president, 
(c)  Germany y  an  empire,  a  limited  monarchy;  the  legislation  is  enacted 
by  two  honsas.  (d)  Jfussid^  an  empire,  a  despotism;  the  will  of  the  Czar 
is  absolute,  (e)  Austro- lliiuijanj ,  an  empire,  a  limited  monarchy;  two 
governments  under  one  emperor. 

6.  Of  Nevada,  silver,  gold  and  borax;  of  Ohio,  grain,  flax  and 
wool;  of  California,  gold,  quicksilver,  grapes  and  wool. 

8.  Study  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the  parts  drained  by  each  system, 
the  location  of  the  mountains,  and  the  zones  occupied,  to  which  might 
be  added  the  climate,  the  plains  and  the  vegetation. 

9.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the  moon  is  always  spherical;  the 
north  star  rises  as  we  approach  the  north  pole;  the  earth  has  been  cir- 
cumnavigated many  times. 

Arithmetic— (A) — (1)  The  multiplier  must  be  an  abstract  number. 

(^  The  product  is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  multi- 
plicand. 

(3)  The  product  is  the  same,  whichever  factor  is 
taken  as  the  multiplier. 

(B) — (1)  The  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  or  more 
numbers  is  the  product  of  all  the  prime 
factors  common  to  them, 

(2)  The  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers 
is  a  divisor  of  their  difference. 

2.    The  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  21,  49  and  72  is  3528. 

3528  -*-    4  z=  882  sheep. 

3528  -4-  21  z=  168  cows. 

3538  -i-  49  =    72  oxen. 

3528  -J-  72  =    49  horses. 
1    S15  f=  (barley.) 

I  barley  =  i  corn. 
1  corn  =  $i. 
Canceling  right  and  left,  and  dividing  the  left  side  by  the  right,  we 
find  18  bushels.     Ans. 

4.  20  %  (100  %  —  30  ^)  =  14  'J^. 
2ld%  +U%  =44%. 

50  %  —44%  =    6  %. 
6  %  of  $425  ==  $25.50. 

5.  $141.90  -f-  .88  =  $161.25,  B's  cost. 
$161.25  -*-  1.07>^  =  $150,  A's  cost. 

6.  The  prime  numbers  are  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  19,  23,  29,.  31,  37,  41, 
43,  47,  S3  and  59.     Their  sum  is  441. 

3V44rz=  7.61  +. 

^441  =  21. 

7.  9  +  8  =  112)4  %.    Ans. 
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QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Departmeat  is  conducted  b7  J.  C.  Grbog«  Superlatendent  of    the  Brazil  School) 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  htm. 


QUERIES. 


481.  What  became  of  Capt.  James  Cook?  MiLO  F.  Halb. 

482.  A  merchant  sold  20  stoves  for  S180.  He  received  $19  for  the 
larg-est  size,  $7  for  the  middle  size  and  $6  for  the  smallest  size.  How 
many  stoves  of  each  size  did  he  sell?  Ei^LA  Stratton. 

(This  problem  is  No.  Si,  p.  284,  Ind.  Comp.  Arith.,  and  is  now  repub- 
lished by  urgent  request.) — Ed. 

483.  What  angle  do  the  hands  of  a  clock  make  with  each  other  at  ten 
minutes  past  three?  W.  T.  Turner. 

484.  Solve  No.  43,  page  283,  Indiana  Complete  Arithmetic. 

R.  Lr.  Thiebaud. 

485.  At  what  time  after  six  o'clock  will  the  minute  hand  be  midway 
between  the  hour  hand  and  twelve?  Id. 

486.  Solder  is  composed  of  tin  and  lead.  Their  specific  gravities  are: 
solder  10.44,  tin  7.29  and  lead  11.35.  How  much  tin  and  lead  will  make 
a  pound  of  solder?  A  Teacher. 

474.  (See  August  Journai,.)  The  last  sentence  should  read,  "What 
is  the  a^ea  of  the  walk?"  Ed. 

RNSNA/ERS. 


467.    $8400  -s-  .1.20  =  $7000,  the  sum  at  interest.     Since  '2  A's  money 

==  j  of  B's,  A*s  is  to  B's  as  4  to  5,  and  since  A  invests  V  and  B  ^,  $7000 

must  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4,  or  $3000  and  $4000.     Then 

$3000  X  i  =  $4000,  A's  money.  )  .  ___ 

$4000  X  5  —  $5000,  B's  money,  f  ^^^'  S.  E.  White. 

469.  One  1-cent  stamp  and  three  2-cent  stamps  would  cost  7  cents. 
We  must  now  find  how  many  combinations  of  7  and  3  will  make  100. 
Only  five  combinations  are  possible,  and  she  may  buy  as  follows: 


1  one-cent. 

3  two-cent. 

31  three-cent  stamps. 

4 

12 

ii 

24 

t(                                 4k 

7 

21 

n 

17 

H                                 H 

10 

30 

(i 

10 

t»                                 t4 

13 

39 

n 

3 

t4                                  44 

J.  B.  Adams. 

470.  Since  the  profit  was  /f  of  the  sales,  the  cost  was  JJ,  and  the 
profit  was  ^  of  cost,  or  10  %. 

.'.  110  %=^  selling  price. 
110  %  -f-  .80  =  137>^  %. 
80  %  -H 110=   72  f I  %.  Mamie  Daggy. 

471.  Dividing  $6300  in  ratio  of  4,  5  and  3  we  have  A's  gain  $2100,  B's 
$2625,  C's  $1575.  Divide  each  man's  gain  by  the  time  his  capital  was 
employed,  and  we  find  for  their  monthly  gain:  A,  $210;  B,  $187.50,  and 
C,  $87.50.    Now  divide  the  whole  capital  in  the  ratio  of  their  monthly 
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gains,  and  we  have  the  amounts  invested:  $4439.01,  A;  $3%3.40,  B: 
$1849.59,  C.  B  was  entitled  to  the  sum  of  his  grain  and  his  capital, 
$6588.40,  but  he  drew  out  only  $4329,  leaving  $2259.40,  which  A  and  C 
must  share  in  the  ratio  of  their  monthly  gains,  $210  and  $87.50,  which 
gives  A  $1594.87  and  B  $664.53.  R.  Lr.  Thibbaud. 

472.  In  the  year  1786  Connecticut  ceded  her  western  domain  to  the 
United  States.  A  State  reservation  was  made  of  what  is  now  north- 
eastern Ohio,  and  was  called  the  "Western  Reserve.*'  This  tract  was 
sold  in  1795  for  $1,000,000,  which  was  turned  into  the  school  fund. 

Bmii^ik  Brooks. 

473.  There  can  be  180  stakes  driven  in  the  given  plat.  (See  Ray's 
New  Higher  Arithmetic,  page  367.)  C. 


CREDITS. 


EflSe  Friedline,  471-2;  J.  B.  Bottom,  464-9-56;  R,  H.  Fox,  469;  J.  B. 
Adams,  469;  Lr.  H.  Beeler,  472;  L.  A.  Bachelor,  469-70-1-2;  Frank  Glas- 
pie,  470-2;  Kmilie  Brooks,  472-9;  N.  D.  Hamilton,  471;  J.  H.  Risley,  464- 
8-9-71;  C.  E.  Hushton,  460-71;  Wm.  Brewer,  471;  R.  H.  Gamble,  460-70; 
A.  Borries,  470-1;  Geo.  McBride,  470;  Emma  Woolery,  470-1;  W.  G. 
Jones,  471;  M.  Woolery,  470-1;  D.  R.  Hardman,  471;  R  Lr.  Thiebaud, 
469-70-71;  Mamie  Daggy,  470-1;  W.  N.  Vanscoyoc,  469. 


MISCELLANY. 


PAY  FOR  ATTENDING  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


Editor  Journal: — I  have  read  the  article  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Journal,  by  H.  W.  C,  Kokomo,  in  which  he  suggested  a  method  for 
"improvement  in  institute  work.'*  But  I  am  unable  to  see  that  the 
method  suggested  would  be  any  better  adapted  to  secure  attendance 
than  the  one  enacted  by  the  legislature,  or  that  the  money  appro- 
priated will  be  any  better  "earned  and  deserved"  than  now.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  state  recognized  the  fact,  that  it  can  no  more 
easily  dispense  with  the  common  school  than  with  the  legislature,  and 
that  the  enactment  ref erredto  simply  made  provision  for  remunerating 
the  common  school  teacher  for  time,  labor  and  expenditure  of  money 
in  the  interest  of  the  state. 

And  I  believe  it  to  be  the  wisest  and,therefore,the  best  and  most  reas- 
onable under  the  cirumstances  possible.  The  teacher  who  neither 
'earns  nor  deserves"  this  money,  neither  earns  nor  deserves  the  salary 
he  receives  as  a  teacher;  for  he  who  is  not  willing  to  earn  money  he 
gets  in  one  way  is  not  willing  to  earn  it  in  another  and  vice  versa;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  one  is  able  to  assert,  positively,  that  not  onlj' 
the  individual  teacher  but  the  whole  corps  of  teachers  of  the  state  have 
not  "earned  and  do  not  deserve"this  money.  Rather  a  broad  assertion. 
The   ways   and  means  for   ascertaining  and  determining  who  are  the 
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worthy  teachers  and  who  are  not,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the  unworthy 
are  manifold,  and  the  method  suggested  would  not  help  the  matter. 

The  present  method  gives  the  teacher  the  opportunity  to  improve 
naturally -by  compelling  him  to  do  the  institute  work  himself ;  he  is 
thrown  on  his  own  responsibility;  earns  and  owns  the  required  books 
for  study,  and  passes  from  time  to  time  the  examinations  for  license  to 
teach,  based  upon  the  Reading  Circle  work,  which  is  mainly  the 
work  of  the  institute  If  he  does  not  "accomplish  thorough  work 
as  outlined"  he  receives  no  license  or  falls  so  low  in  his  examination 
that  it  does  not  pB.y  him  to  teach — that  is,  he  cannot  live  on  his  salary- 
I  am  not  at  present  a  district  teacher,  but  I  have  an  opportunity  for 
knowing  that  there  is  no  class  of  teachers  who  work  so  incessantly, 
get  so  little  for  it,  and  are  so  maligned  for  laziness,  'Svorking  for  the 
money'*  and  shirking  as  the  common  school  teacher.  The  method 
suggested  in  the  article  would  take  from  the  worthy  teacher,  as  well  as 
the  sloth,  "that  which  he  hath" — the  responsibility  and  independence; 
the  opportunity ,  (one  at  least)  for  improving  and  developing  naturall^s 
and  the  books  by  placing  them  in  a  common  library.  The  teacher  of 
the  proper  metal  desires  to  own  books  but  must  have  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them. 

Each  institute  in  Indiana  has  more  than  one  teacher,  strong,willing 
and  eager  to  give  "inspiring  and  helpful  talks"  gratuitously.  But 
what  a**snap,"  as  the  school  boy  would  say,  for  some  aspirant  to  the 
calling  of  oratory  the  given  way  would  be  I  Some  "strong  man"  per- 
haps in  each  county  could  be  induced  to  simultaneously  air  his  fancied 
accomplishments,  "developed  naturally"  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow - 
man,  and  replenish  his  pocket-book.  Lret's  see;  on  the  basis  given — 
$lS00-^2=$750,  for  the  library;  the  other  half,  $750-h6=$125  a  lecture 
and  should  but  one"lecturcr"(?)  in  a  county  be  secured  for  the  entire 
county  course,  he  would  realize  a  neat  little  sum  in  his  spare  Saturdays. 

A  high  priced  orator,  we  are  aware,  could  not  be  secured  for  the  pal- 
try sum  named;  we  can  have  our  mediocres  for  nothing,  and  in  my 
opinion,  not  desiring  to  appear  opinionated,  I  believe  that  the  "high 
priced"  work  of  the  county  institute,  once  a  year,  for  which  the  teach- 
ers pay,  is  of  vastly  more  benefit  to  them  in  connection  with  R.  C. 
work  than  six,  yes  ten,  "inspiring  and  helpful  talks"  from  a  mediocre 
talker.  The  common  school  teachers  of  Indiana  have  been  treated 
like  children  long  enough.  If  the  state  demands  for  its  teachers  men 
and  women  of  mature  and  cultivated  minds,  some  better  way  should 
be  provided  for  securing  them  than  taking  any  means  for  weakening 
the  powers  they  already  possess.  I  do  not  infer  that  the  writer  is  an 
aspirant  to  this  low-priced  opportunity,  but  I  simply  think  that  his 
method  would  give  an  opportunity  for  abuse  to  many.  The  common 
teacher  of  all  others  need  the  high-priced  work  most.  An  Oi^dex. 


TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLrE. 


Course  of  Stuly   and   Price  of  Text-Books   for  the  Year  beginning 
September  1,  1893— DeGarmo's  Essentials  of   Method,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
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°^-  Co.,  Chicago,  55  cents;  Orations  of  Burke  and  Webster,  D.  C.  Heath  & 

^cr.  Co.,  Chicag-o,  75  cents.     Transportation  paid  by  the  publishers.     Books 

W'  should  be  ordered  from  publishers  throug-h  county  superintendents. 

''•-  The  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading-  Circle  was  org-anized  nine  years  ag"o 

I  l^v  "by  the  State  Teachers*  Association.     Its  history  has  been  one  of  con- 

PDjf  tinned  g-rowth.     It  has  g-iven  a  stimulus  to  professional  study,  and  has 

IT  •:  added  g-reatly  to  the  g-eneral  culture  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.     No 

F.':  ag-ency  has  contributed  in  larg-er  measure  to   the  educational  prog-ress 

la: '.  of  the  state   than   has   the   Teachers'    Reading  Circle.     The  year  just 

iu"  closing-  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity,  the  membership  being"  the 

tj:  largest  in  its  history,  viz.,  11,916.     The  course  for  this  year  consists  of 

ji:!;  DeGarmo's  '*Essentials  of  Method"  and  selections  from  the  orations  of 

rt::  Burke   and  Webster.     DeGarmo's   **Essentials  of  Method"  is  a  clear, 

tb:  strong"  presentation  of  the  essential  forms  of  methods  of  instruction, 

'iji'  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  child  mind.     It  deals  not   with  knowl- 

Bi"  -edge  as  such,  but  with  the  processes   involved   in   learning,  and  hence 

ii.T.  with  the  principles   which    underlie   correct   teaching.     It  fitlj'  supple- 

r.:  inents  the  professional  work   of  preceding   years.     The   ** Orations  of 

ri:i  Burke  and  Webster"  furnish   the  best  review  of  the  political  and  con- 

stitutional history  of  the  period  immediately  preceding   and  following 
jB?  the  war  of  independence.  They  are  valuable,  not  only  because  they  rep- 

js:  resent  the  political  ideas  of  their  times,  but   also  on  account  of   their 

ie  literary  merit.     They   logically   follow   the   work   of  last  year  in  civil 

y.  government.     It  is  believed  that  these  books  embody   the   distinctive 

»c  features  which  rendered  so  popular  the  work  of  last  year.     An  outline 

r-  of  DeGarmo  will  be  sent  with  each  copy  of  the  book.     The  book  of  ora- 

tions is  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of  the  Indiana  Rea.ding  Circle, 
i  and  contains  an  introduction  and  analysis  of  each  oration,  a  character- 

f  ization  of  the  authors,  notes,  bibliography  and  suggestive  questions. 

The  examination  on  last  year's  work  will  be  held  on  Saturdaj',  Sept. 
"9,  1893.  Any  member  who  desires  to  take  the  examination  should  ap- 
plj'  to  the  county  superintendent. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  READING  CIRCI^E. 


The  circle  closed  its  fifth  year  with  a  membership  of  125,000.  This 
means  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  school  children  in  Indiana  have  become 
interested  in  a  movement  which  promises  much  for  itheir  future  cult- 
ure. This  phenomenal  growth  attests  the  loyalty  of  the  teachers  and 
school  officers  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Hun- 
dreds of  libraries  have  been  established  in  the  school  districts  through- 
out the  state,  placing  within  easy  reach  of  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers,  suited  to  the  different 
grades,  thereby  fostering  the  habit  and  cultivating  the  taste  for  the 
choicest  in  literature.  A  movement  so  fruitful  of  good  to  the  young 
should  command  our  earnest  support.  The  course  for  the  coming  year 
is  unusually  rich  in  the  variety  of  thought  which  it  presents,  as  well  as 
in  its  high  literarj'  character. 
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Org-anization. — A  new  and  specially  designed  lithograph  card  will  be 
sent  to  each  pupil  who  reads  one  or  more  books  of  this  year's  list,  and 
whose  name  and  address  are  reported  to  the  county  superintendent. 
Teachers  should  report  to  the  countj'  superintendent,  not  later  than 
February  1,  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  read  one  or  more  books, 
of  the  course,  together  with  the  number  and  names  of  books  read. 
The  county  superintendent  should  report  to  the  secretj|.ry,  not  later 
than  February  15,  the  whole  number  of  cards  needed  to  supply  the 
pupils  of  his  county. 

Lrist  of  books  for  1893-94,  furnished  by  local  agents  appointed  jointly 
by  the  county  superintendents  and  board  of  directors: 

Second  Grade — Nature's  Stories  for  Little  Readers,  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  25c;  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,  American  Book  Compa- 
ny, Cincinnati,  25c. 

'  Third  Grade — Brooks  and  Brook  Basins,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  58c; 
Those  Dreadful  Mouse  Boys,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  75c;  Sara  Crewe* 
Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York,  81c. 

Fourth  Grade — From  Colony  to  Commonwealth,  Ginn&  Co.,  Chicago^ 
60c;  Captain  January,  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston;  40c;  Lucy's  Wonderful 
Globe,  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  35c;  Familiar  Animals,  American 
Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  50c. 

Fifth  Grade— Hans  Brinker,  Chas  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  $1.13; 
Fishin'  Jimmy,  Randolph  &  Co.,  New  York,  49c;  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
McMillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  49c;  Fairy-Land  of  Science,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  70c. 

Advanced  Grades — Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,. 
Chicago,50c; Selections  from  Ruskin,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago,  40c;  Japan  in 
History,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bostdn,  59c. 


Henry  Co.  has  formulated  a  course  of  study  for  the  township  high- 
schools.     This  is  certainly  a  good  move. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  open  September  18  for  the  week.  There 
are  prospects  for  a  good  fair  and  good  attendance. 

DbKai^b  Co. — The  county  board  at  its  May  meeting  ordered  that  all 
the  schools  open  September  4.  There  are  many  reasons  in  favor  of  a 
uniform  opening  of  schools. 

Dubois  Co, — Superintendent  G.  R.  Wilson  expects  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  his  teachers  to  take  the  R.  C.  examinations  this  month.  This 
county  is  in  the  front  rank  in  this  work. 

The  seventy-seventh  quarterly  catalogue  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Normal  School  at  Valparaiso  is  at  hand.  It  shows  the  school  in  its 
usual  unusual  state  of  prosperity.  If  you  want  to  know  all  about  this 
school  a  postal  card  will  secure  the  information. 

Franklin  Co.  last  year  employed  117  teachers,  and  enrolled  in  its 
T.  R.  C.  137  active  members.  The  membership  in  the  Y.  P.  R.  C.  was 
more  than  doubled,  and  reached  over  2,000.  Eighty  local  circles  were 
established,  and  sixty-five  libraries  were  begun. 
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Gresncasti^E. — During"  institute  week  the  city  teachers  met  a  part  of 
each  day  in  special  session.  The  following-  were  some  of  the  subjects 
considered:  Right  Relation  of  Teacher  and  Pupil  and  How  Secured; 
the  Art  of  Questioning-;  the  Purpose  of  School  Discipline;  Explana- 
tion— How  Much?    Reviews — How  Made  Profitable?    Rig-hts  of  Pupils. 

The  Hendricks  County  Institute  met  August  7.  The  instructors, 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Kinnaman  and  Miss  Wells,  made  a  decided  suc- 
cess. All  seemed  inspired  throughout  the  meeting  with  a  spirit  of 
earnestness.  The  teachers  of  Hendricks  county  appreciate  a  good 
work,  Mrs.  S.  E  Tarney-Campbell  has  been  engaged  as  instructor 
for  next  year.  Secretary. 

Indiana  University.— We  have  received  the  annual  catalogue  of 
Indiana  University  for  1893,  the  announcement  of  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  faculty  for  1893-94  and  the  inaugural  address  of  President 
Swain.  The  catalogue  contains  164  pages  and  together  with  the  circu- 
lar of  16  pages  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  work  of  last  year. 
There  were  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  572  students,  22  of 
whom  were  graduate  students..  Besides  these  were  23  non-resident 
graduate  students.  None  of  these  were  preparatory  students.  Work 
will  be  offered  next  year  in  17  co-ordinate  departments  by  43  professors 
and  instructors.  At  the  last  commencement,  degrees  were  conferred 
in  course  on  98  persons,  15  of  which  were  advanced  degrees.  The  in- 
stitution has  doubled  its  attendance  in  the  last  four  vearr,  and  its  effi- 
ciency is  more  than  two-fold.  A  notable  feature  of  the  faculty  of  1893- 
94  is  that  34  of  the  best  American  and  European  Universities  are  rep- 
resented in  it.  All  university  publications  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  President  Joseph  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


PERSONAL. 


W.  C.  Burt  is  director  at  Richland. 

James  Arnold  is  the  Manilla  man. 

W.  E.  Harsh  is  in  charge  at  Avilla. 

E.  M.  Bennett  will  tarry  at  Morocco. 

John  C.  Dodson  holds  the  fort  at  Troy. 

J.  W.  EarlE  is  the  best  man  at  Wawaka. 

W.  E.  Carroon  is  principal  at  Brookston. 

C.  Newman  is  superintendent  at  Tell  City. 

A.  H.  Shbrer  has  the  schools  at  Carthage. 

J.  W.  Rhodes  is  principal  at  Ging's  Station. 

J.  G.  KiNNEMAN  is  all  right  at  Burnettsville. 

A.  M.  Taylor  directs  the  schools  at  Glenwood. 

H.  S.  Prisse  is  the  Rushville  high  school  man. 

Malinda  Romig  is  principal  of  the  Wolcott  schools. 

A.  E.  Malsbev  will  direct  the  schools  at  Thorntown. 

L/.  A.  Hufford  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Raleigh. 

R.  F.  WORSHAM  keeps  the  school  at  New  Salem  straight. 

R.  H  Richards  has  entered  upon  his  third  year  at  Spencer. 

W.  C.  Palmer  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Lrigonier  school. 

Elton  Broughton  directs  the  educational  forces  at  Rome  City.' 

G.  P.  Weedm\n  will  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Cannelton  schools. 

Geo.  p.  FlEISHER  is   the  superinteddent  of  the  Kendallville  schools. 

ChaS.  E.  Shafer  is  superintendent  at  Corydon,  the  old  state  capital. 

J.  W.  Riddle  continues  as  superintendent  of  the  Leavenworth  schools. 
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W.  B.  Van  GOKDKR  has  another  lease  of  life  at  Albion  for  the  fifth 
time. 

E.  E.  Suck  has  been  made  principal  of  the  Michigan  City  high- 
school. 

F.  M.  INGI.EK  will  have  a  place  in  the  Princeton  high-school  the  com- 
ing year. 

J.  Lt.  Shauck,  formerly  superintendent  of  Rush  County ,  is  principal 
at  Milroy. 

G.  N.  IvOGan,  formerly  of  the  Mitchell  normal,  is  now  in  charge  at 
Arlington. 

Mrs.  Esther  K.  Gentry  is  assistant  principal  of  the  Michigan  City 
high-school. 

L.  E.  Wheeler,  a  '92  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  is  to  have  the 
high  school  at  Monticello. 

J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  the  Anderson  schools,  is  making  a 
good  record  as  an  institute  instructor. 

John  H.  Rader,  a  junior  of  the  State  Normal,  will  have  the  Selma 
schools  the  coining  year. 

A.  B.  Orr  of   Chicago  and  Reed  are  the  new  principals  of  the 

Normal  School  at  Mitchell. 

W.  H.  EiCHHORN  resigns  the  superintency  of  Wells  county  to  enter 
upon  the  profession  of  law. 

Wilt,  Hamilton,  of  Libert)^  has  a  lecture  on  the  Unknown  that  is 
racj',  suggestive  and  enjoyable. 

Daniel  McCarver,  a  State  Normal  Junior,  has  engaged  to  take  the 
Monroe  City  schools  at  S80  a  month. 

J.  H.  ScHOLL,  of  the  normal  class  of  '93,  will  have  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Brownsburg  the  coming  year. 

C.  E.  Clark,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Boonville  schools  for 
inan^^  years,  is  to  continue  in  his  old  position. 

J.  C  DiCKERSOX,  last  year  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College, 
will  have  charge  of  the  Kentland  schools  next  year. 

Geo.  W.  Hoss,  formerly  editor  of  this  journal,  is  still  at  the  head  of 
the  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  at  Wichita,  Kan. 

J.  P.  Carr,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the 
Boy's  School  at  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  at  an  increased  salary. 

M.  F.  Babbitt,  who  has  been  first  assistant  at  Huntingburg  for  six 
years  past,  has  accepted  the  principalship  at  Audubon,  K3'. 

Geo  B.  Hack.ett.  formerly  of  New  Albany,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  for  the  coming  year. 

E.  E.  Urner,  who  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
Mitchell  normal  has  decided  to  quit  teaching  and  enter  the  ministry. 

Robert  W.  Stine,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  Orland  schools,  has 
been  apix>inted  superintendent  of  Wells  county,  vice  W.  H.  Eichhom, 
resigned. 

Edward  Boyle,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  Michigan  City 
high-school,  has  been  chosen  superintendent,  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by 
J.  C.  Black. 

A.  W.  Moore,  last  year  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  DePauw  Univer- 
sity, will  take  a  post-graduate  course  at  Cornell  University  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 

J.  A.  Zeller,  pridcipal  of  the  LaFayette  high  school,  has  done  insti- 
tute work  in  Union  County  for  eight  consecutive  years  and  is  still  pop- 
ular.   A  good  record. 
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A.  PowKLiy,  a  Hoosier  teacher  well  and  favorably  known  in  Perry- 
County  has  been  elected  for  a  fourtli  term  as  superintendent  of  the 
Hawesville,  Ky.,  schools. 

E.  H.  Butler,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Rushville 
schools,  has  decided  to  leave  the  profession  for  the  present  at  least  and 
has  entered  a  business  establishment  in  Rushville. 

C.  W.  Osborne  has  entered  upon  his  thirteenth  year  as  superintend- 
ent of  Union  County.  E.  G.  Machan.  of  LaGrang^e,  is  the  only  other 
superintendent  in  the  State  that  can  show  a  like  record. 

W.  H.  AuKER,  a  g-raduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  in  Wabash  county,  died  July  23.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  much  promise,  and  leaves  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends. 

PrES.  E.  A.  Bryan,  of  Vincennes  University,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Agricultural  College.  President  Bryan  is  a 
g-ood  man  and  a  growing  man,  and  Indiana  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him. 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  superintendent  of  the  free  kindergartens  of 
Indiana|X)lis  and  principal  of  a  primary  normal  and  training  school,  has 
been  appointed  judge  of  elementary  educational  exhibits  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

Sadie  Iv.  Montoomerv,  of  Jefferson ville  and  favorably  known  to 
many  counties  of  the  State  through  her  institute  work,  now  has  charg-e 
of  the  primary  and  kindergarten  of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Empor- 
ia, Kansas. 

Theo.  Menzes,  formerly  superintendent  of  Perry  county,  is  now  at 
the  head  of  a  dental  college  in  Chicago.  He  has  enterprise  and  ability, 
and  is  making  an  institution  that  he  can  take  pride  in  See  his  adv.  on 
another  page. 

Rev.  Geor(;e  Hindlev,  for  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the  Weeping 
Water  Academy,  Nebraska,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Ridgeville 
College,  and  is  now  on  the  ground.  The  Journal  extends  him  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Indiana. 

Frank  J.  Geor(;e,  superintendent  of  Perry  county,  was  surprised  at 
the  close  of  his  recent  institute  by  being  made  the  recipient  of  a  valua- 
ble finger-ring,  the  gift  of  the  teachers  of  his  home  township.  The 
affair  was  a  pleasant  one  to  the  teachers,  and  the  present  was  highly 
appreciated  by  Superintendent  George. 

J.  V.  ZarTman,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '83,  State  University,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  take  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  in 
the  Marion  Normal  School.  Mr.  Zartman  studied  history  two  years 
under  W  H.  Mace,  which  is  a  high  recommendation.  The  Normal  has 
done  well  in  securing  Mr.  ^artman's  services. 

W.  W.  Grant,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Hig'h 
School,  but  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  manual 
labor  school  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  spent  most  of  his  vacation  with  his 
old  friends  at  his  old  home.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Grant  and  his  excel- 
lent family  from  Indiana  is  a  decided  loss  to  church,  school  and  com- 
munity. 

S.  E.  Harwood,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  afterward  sup- 
erintendent at  Spencer  and  later  superintendent  at  Attica,  but  last 
year  a  member  of  the  class  of  *93  at  the  State  Normal  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal  school  of  Carbondale, 
III.  This  is  a  good  position  and  Mr.  Harwood's  many  Indiana  friends, 
while  sorry  to  have  him  leave  the  State,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  of 
his  good  fortune. 
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Miss  IvOLa  Moss,  formerly  a  wel'-known  teacher  of  Clay  county,  but 
for  several  years  past  a  teacher  in  the  Indian  school  at  Sacaton,  Arizo- 
na,writes/*Please  change  the  address  of  my  Journal  to  Mrs.J. H.Winn, 
I/ibertyville,  Iowa  **  This  would  seem  strang-e  were  it  not  a  fact  that 
ladies  sometimes  chang-e  their  names  and  postoffice  address  at  the  same 
time.     The  Journal  extends  hearty  cong-ratulations. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
but  for  several  years  past,  superintendent  of  the  Providence,  R.  I., 
schools,  has  had  his  salary  increased  to  $4,000.  When  he  adds  to  this 
the  annual  royalty  on  his  language  books,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  he  has  an  income  not  common  among  school 
men.  The  Journal  is  pleased  to  note  the  above,  and  is  also  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Tarbell  is  achieving  marked  success  in  his  school 
work. 

BOOK  t/=vble: 


The  Century  has  just  come  into  possession  of  the  most  unique  and 
important  historical  documents  of  the  age.  It  is  a  record  of  the  daily 
life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  board  the  English  ship  which  bore  him 
into  captivity  at  St.  Helena  as  contained  in  the  hitherto  unpublished 
journal  of  the  secretary  of  the  admiral  in  charge  This  diary  is  an 
English  gentleman's  view  of  the  same  memorable  journey  and  of  the 
impressions  made  by  daily  contact  with  the  man  who  had  all  Eurojie  at 
his  feet.     It  will  be  published  in  the  early  numbers  of  The  Centunj. 

The  Step-ladder  is  a  collection  of  prose  and  poetry  designed  for 
use  in  children's  classes  in  elocution  and  for  supplementary  reading  in 
public  and  private  schools.  The  selections  used  in  this  volume  were 
chosen  because  of  their  special  fitness  for  teaching  reading  and  not 
because  of  their  newness  .  They  are  arranged  in  such  order  as  will  de- 
velop the  child's  expressive  power  in  natural  lines.  The  selections  are 
standards  and  well  fitted  to  develop  a  pure  taste.  The  collection  is 
compiled  by  Margaret  A.  Klein  and  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Gods  and  Heroes,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Jupiter,  by  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  mythology  for  young 
readers,  one  of  the  classics  for  young  people  published  by  the  same 
house.  It  is  suitable  for  supplementary  reading  in  schools  and  for  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  at  home;  in  short,  it  is  a  very  useful  book. 
An  acquaintance  with  mythology  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  many  allusions  found  in  all  literature  and  being  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  has  attractions  for  very  young 
children  as  well  as  those  of  a  larger  growth.  The  aut  -or  tells  his  story 
of  gods  and  heroes  in  a  clear  and  entertaining  style.  Many  people 
think  mytliology  nonsense.  Monsieur  Francillon  closes  his  book  by 
saying  these  stories  are  not  nonsense,  the  more  one  thinks  of  them  the 
wiser  he  is. 

Scott's  **Ladv  of  the  LtAKe"  edited  by  William  J.  Rolfe,  is  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  MifSin  &Co.,  Boston  It  is  a  neat  little  volume 
bound  in  cloth  or  paper  with  many  illustrations.  It  also  contains  a 
map  of  the  locality  which  is  the  scene  of  the  action  of  the  poem.  Mr. 
Rolfe,  formerly  master  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  High  Schools  and  an 
eminent  authority  in  literaturt',  has  compared  many  editions  and  given 
a  text  that  is  as  free  from  error  as  any  extant.  The  great  value  of 
this  edition  must  be  in  the  numerous  and  full  notes  which  are  found  at 
the  close,  elucidating  all  difficult  places  A  very  complete  index  of 
words  and  phrases  still  further  increase  its  value.  Bound  in  paper,  35 
cents;  cloth,  53  cents.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  the  book  chosen  by  the 
State  Board  for  the  examination  of  teachers  for  August,  September 
and  October. 
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Thb  Indiana  Young  People  is  the  name  of  the  new  paper  edited 
by  George  F.  Bass,  late  supervising-  principal  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools.  The  first  issue  is  all  that  was  promised  in  the  prospectus.  It 
looks  well  and  reads  well,  there  not  being"  an  article  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end  that  is  not  gttoff.  Knowing  Mr.  Bass  as  we  do,  we  feel  per- 
fectly' safe  in  guaranteeing  that  the  first  issue  is  only  a  sample  of  what 
will  follow.  The  paper  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  Young  People's  Read- 
ing Circle  work,  and  will  be  a  great  aid  to  it.  It  will  review  the  Read- 
ing Circle  books  and  make  suggestions  as  to  how  to  read  them.  The 
paper  is  not  the  organ  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board,  and  yet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  heartily  indorse  it  and  believe  it  will  help  in  forward- 
ing their  work.  Mr.  Bass  has  had  many  years  of  successful  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  is  qualified  in  a  high  degree  to  conduct  such  a  paper. 
Teachers  can  do  their  pupils  a  special  favor,  and  confer  on  them  a  real 
benefit  by  inducing  them  to  subscribe  for  and  read  The  Indiana  Young 
People. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

In  the  North  GAi,i,ERY,Manufactures  and  Lriberal  Arts  Building,all 
educational  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will  find,  for  free  distribution, 
a  programme  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  fair  grounds 
and  a  correct  map  of  Chicago,  at  the  Educational  Map  Exhibit  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  6-4t 

Teachers'  Incomes. — Teachers  can  add  largely  to  their  incomes  by 
working  for  us  during  spare  hours,  without  interfering  at  all  with 
their  school  duties;  in  fact,  the  character  of  the .  work  is  educational 
and  directly  in  their  line.  Write  at  once  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  for  particulars.  6-6t 

ScHOOi«  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.     We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal,  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!— The  Big  Four  route  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Indianapolis  and  return,  account  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  en- 
campment G.  A.  R.,  at  one  cent  per  mile,  September  3,  4  and  5,  good  re- 
turning until  September  16.  L/iberal  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a 
side  trip  to  the  World's  Fair.  Make  your  arrangements  to  go  via  the 
Big  Four  route.  For  full  information  call  on  or  address  H.  M.  Bron- 
son,  AGP.  Agent  Big  Four  route;  D.  B.  Martin,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  9.1t 

S.  R.  WiNCHEi*i,'s  Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
An  agency  to  assist  School  Boards,  School  Superintendents,  College 
Presidents  and  Principals  of  Private  Schools  in  selecting  the  best 
teachers  for  existing  or  prospective  vacancies.  No  charge  for  iuch  serv- 
ices. Teachers  who  would  like  to  be  enrolled  in  this  agency  are  re- 
quested to  send  a  full  statement  of  their  qualifications  and  experience, 
stating  the  kind  of  position  desired  and  the  salary  expected,  enclosing 
ten  cents  in  stamps  and  a  photograph.  If  it  then  seems  to  the  manag- 
er that  he  would  be  jusHffed  in  recommending  them  for  such  a  position 
as  they  want,  he  will  send  them  an  enrollment  blank  to  fill;  if  not,  he 
will  return  the  photograph  and  testimonials.  No  registration  fee  is 
required.     Only  the  best  teachers  are  wanted.  6-tf 
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A  New  Departure. — The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight, 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charg-ing-  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  bj'  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  good 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  Kngland  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 

For  the  Wori^d's  Fair. -Special  Parlor  Car  for  Indianapolis  people 
leaves  the  Union  Station  at  10:45  a.  m.  daily  for  Chicago  via  the  Big 
Four  World's  Fair  Route,  landing  passengers  directly  at  the  World's 
Fair  grounds  at  4:15  p.  m.  Returning,  the  car  leaves  Chicago  at  8:25 
a.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  8:44  a.  m.  daily, reaching  Indian- 
apolis at  2:35  p.  m. 

Tnis  is  in  addition  to  the  local  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  sleeper  via 
the  same  route,  which  is  open  for  passengers  at  9  p.  m.  every  day, 
leaving  the  Union  Station  12:45  midnight,  reaching  the  World's  Fair 
grounds  at  7:10  a.m.  and  Chicago  proper  at  7:30  a.  m.  Returning, 
eaves  Chicago  at  11:30  p.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  11:49  p. 
m.  daily,  reaching  Indianapolis  at  6:00  a.  m 

In  addition  to  these  the  Big  Four  has  three  more,  making  five  in  all, 
vestibule  passenger  trains  with  the  finest  coaches,  parlor  and  reclining 
chair  cars,  dining  cars  and  superb  standard  and  compartment  buffet 
sleeping  cars,  daily  each  way  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago, 
landing  and  receiving  passengers  direct  at  the  grounds. 

These  trains  run  daily  as  follows: 
Leave  Indianapolis, .  .10:45  a.m.  11:50a.m.  4:00p.m.  11:30p.m.  12:45a.ni. 

Arr.  Chicago 4:35  p.m.     5:15p.m.  9:50p.m.     6:55a.m.     7:30a.ni. 

Leave  Chicago 8:25  a,m      1:30p.m.  8:10p.m.     9:15p.m.  11:30p.m. 

Arr.  Indianapolis, ... .  2:35  p.m.     7:15p.m.  2:25a.m.     3:40a.m.     6:00a.m. 
7-2t 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Trailers 

And  Dealers   in   Read/-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunics  and  Valises 

No  35  East   Wasbington   St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. 


HOW  A  MASTERPIECE    OF    AMERICAN   LITERATURE  CAN 
BE  USED  TO  THE   BEST  ADVANTAGE   BY   PUPILS 
IN   THE   READING    CLASSES   IN  GRAM- 
MAR   SCHOOL    GRADES.* 


MARY   F.    HAZLR. 


'^Expressive  reading,"  says  Rousselot,  '*is  natural 
reading,  whose  tone  is  adapted  to  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  selection  read."  The  work  of 
teaching  a  masterpiece  of  American  literature  to  the 
pupils  of  the  grammar  grades  of  our  pupil  schools  has 
to  do  with  just  this  kind  of  reading — expressive  reading. 
A  portion  of  this  year's  work  in  classics  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Whittier's  **Snow-Bound,"  with  a 
desire  to  reach  the  goal  of  expressive  reading.  The  fol- 
lowing general  plan  was  found  to  be  of  service: 
I.  The  poem  read  for  the  story. 
II.     Review  and  critical  study  of  the  poem. 

III.     Study  of  the  finer  passages. 

*This  essay  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  the  April  number  of 
Thk  Journai<  for  the  best  essay  on  "How  a  Masterpiece  of  American 
Literature  Can  Be  Used  to  the  Best  Advantage  by  Pupils  in  the  Read- 
ing Classes  in  the  Grammar  School  Grades." 
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IV.  Character  studies — 1.  Contrasting  the  uncle  and 
the  school  teacher.  2.  Contrasting  the  "dear  aunt"  and 
Miss  Harriet  Livermore.  3.  Delineation  of  character. 
Miss  Harriet  Livermore.  4.  Delineation  of  character, 
* 'brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule." 

V.  Figures  of  rhetoric — 1.  Simile.  2.  Metaphor. 
3.  Apostrophe.  4.  Personification.  5.  Synecdoche. 
6.  Metonymy. 

VI.     Scanning — 1.  Iambics.     2.  Trochees. 

VII.  Passages  that  teach  lessons — 1.  Patriotism 
2.  Right-living. 

VIII.  Reproduction — 1.  In  prose  work.      2.    In  orig- 
inal drawing. 

IX.  The  poem  read. 

In  reading  the  poem  for  the  story,  it  was  done  at  a 
time  when  we  could  feel 

''Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar, 
In  battle  rag-e  at  pane  and  door.'* 

The  natural  surroundings  aided  in  bringing  out  the 
pictures  of  the  poem.  After  it  was  as  well  read  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  we  began  a  critical  study 
of  the  poem.  Not  an  allusion  escaped  our  notice,  and 
the  pupils  did  much  supplementary  reading  in  connection 
with  their  researches.  They  learned  the  value  of  the 
dictionary.  The  study  of  the  finer  passages  gave  op- 
portunity to  judge  something  of  the  opinions  of  the 
pupils  on  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  A 
quiet,  thoughtful  girl  selected  as  a  fine  passage: 

*'Yet  Love  will  dream  and  Faith  will  trust 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees.'* 

Would  this  selecting  lead  one  to  think  that  she  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul?  The  plan  was  to 
have  each  pupil  present  his  selection,  and  give  his  rea- 
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son  for  so  doing-.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  the  talks. 
The  character  study  was  in  part  written.  I  learned  that 
the  pupils  were  best  pleased  to  do  this  in  this  way,  and 
I  let  them  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  work  on  the 
**dear  aunt"  and  Miss  Harriet  Livermore  showed  its 
purpose  in  much  clearer  outlines  than  that  on  the  uncle 
and  the  school  teacher.  Having*  been  over  the  ground 
once  they  understood  taking  hold  of  it.  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  character  we  took  Miss  Harriet  Livermore  as  the 
first  subject.  Here  was  a  difficult  character  to  many  at 
first  to  portray,  but  we  did  not  give  it  up  until  it  was 
fairly  well  done  hf  the  entire  class.  ' 

We  rested  awhile  from  this  kind  of  work  by  taking  up 
the  simplest  figures  of  speech.  These  were  readily  se- 
lected. When  reading  the  poem  for  the  story  one  pupil 
did  some  very  good  scanning  unconsciously.  This  seemed 
to  amuse  some,  and  I  then  brought  out  just  enough  of 
the  subject  to  show  that  it  was  correctly  read.  While 
resting  from  the  story  of  Miss  Harriet  Livermore  I  took 
up  the  work  in  scanning,  and  gave  them  enough  work  in 
it  to  show  them  that  certain  things  must  be  observed  in 
writing  poetry  properly. 

We  now  took  up  the  work  of  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  the  school  teacher.  They  worked  with 
good  will  on  this  study,  and  the  papers  were  cleverly 
done.  It  was  a  joy  to  read  them.  Then  came  the  se- 
lection of  passages  that  teach  right-living: 

'*The  outward,  wayward  life  we  see, 
The  hidden  spring's  we  may  not  know. 
Nor  is  it  given  us  to  discern,'*  etc.,  etc., 

was  selected  to  teach  that  we  must  stay  our  judgment  of 
people. 

"But  He  who  knows  our  frame  is  just 
He  remembereth  we  are  dust." 

The  beautiful  life  of  the  mother  was  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  right-living. 
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The  selection  of  passages  teaching  patriotism  were 
mainly  from  the  description  of  the  school  teacher.  Many 
interesting  things  connected  with  the  civil  war  were 
brought  up. 

In  the  reproduction  of  the  work  in  prose  we  did  not 
attempt  to  do  all  the  poem.  Enough  was  done  to  give 
exercise  in  this,  though  much  had  been  done  in  the  writ- 
ten work  above.  I  was  disappointed  in  ifiy  reproduction 
in  the  way  of  an  original  drawing.  My  plan  was  to 
have  them  draw  a  picture  of  the  sitting  room,  when 

**Shut  in  from  all  the  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
The  house-dog"  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head. 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couch  ant  tiger  seemed  to  fall; 

and 

Between  the  andirons*  straddling  feet 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  woods," 

but  several  copies  of  a  magazine  containing  a  picture  of 
the  sitting-room  were  brought  into  the  class,  and  the  plan 
was  defeated.  The  closing  exercise  was  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  entire  poem. 

If  reading  is  getting  thought  from  printed  or  written 
matter,  the  above  plan  will,  no  doubt,  have  much  to  do 
in  leading  to  expressive  reading.  Children  read  poorly 
because  they  do  not  understand  what  they  read.  The 
reading  lesson  is  simply  a  mechanical  exercise  which 
brings  about  no  useful  results.  Whatever  method  the 
teacher  employs  he  should  be  anxious  to  introduce  intel- 
ligence and  life  into  the  work. 

Carrollton,  III. 
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ARE  YOU  MISS  FLINT? 


BY  AN  OLD  TEACHER. 


* 'Class  in  mental  arithmetic!" 

Slowly  the  long  line  of  boys  and  girls  filed  into  their 
•customary  places  on  the  floor,  in  response  to  their  teach- 
er's summons  even  more  slowly  than  was  their  wont;  for 
the  morning  was  oppressively  warm, — one  of  those  hot, 
sultry  days  in  early  April,  that  occasionally  surprise  us 
with  the  suddenness  of  their  coming,  and  the  intensity 
of  their  unlooked-for  heat. 

To  this  cause,  doubtless,  was  also  due  the  unusually 
depressing  recitation  which  followed,  rasping  the  poor 
teacher's  tired  nerves  to  the  last  point  of  endurance. 
Even  her  most  reliable  pupils  seemed  to  fail  her,  drag- 
ging out  to  their  slow  end  the  monotonous,  stereotyped 
analysis  of  their  several  examples.  If  this  was  the  case 
with  the  bright  scholars,  what  can-  be  said  of  the  drones 
in  the  class! 

Clear  down  at  the  foot  of  the  class  stood  a  tall,  awk- 
ward looking  girl,  whose  sallow,  jaded  countenance 
marked  her  as  somewhat  older  than  her  companions,  as 
indeed  she  was. 

She  stood  listlessly  thumbing  the  leaves  of  her  book, 
and  at  the  close  of  each  recitation,  lifting  her  dull  eyes 
to  the  teacher's  face  in  evident  anxiety  as  to  whether  her 
turn  was  coming  next. 

But  the  class  was  large  and  the  questions  long,  and 
the  teacher,  with  intuitive  dread,  deferred  the  hardest 
cases  until  the  last,  called  first  upon  one  and  then  an- 
other, so  that  the  girl  at  the  foot  became  indifferent,  and 
then  drowsy  even  to  sleepiness,  until  her  head  nodded. 

**Ellen  Slade  may  take  the  next  question,   if  she  has 
sufficiently  recovered  from  her  nap  to  do  so!" 
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The  sharp,  incisive  tone,  coupled  with  the  sound  of 
her  own  name,  aroused  the  drowsy  Ellen  from  her  stu- 
por, and  with  shame  and  confusion  she  sought  to  find 
her  place.  '*The  24th  question,"  said  Miss  Flint,  still 
in  that  biting-  tone  of  sarcasm. 

Having  found  the  place,  Ellen  mechanically  read  the 
problem,  and  then  as  mechanically  proceeded  to  solve  it. 
Had  she  been  called  upon  earlier  in  the  recitation  she 
might  possibly  have  made  a  more  creditable  appearance, 
for  the  formula  was  fixed  in  her  brain  by  its  frequent 
repetition,  so  that  she  could  have  followed  it  after  a. 
fashion.  But  that  unfortunate  moment  of  forgetfulness 
had  driven  everything  out  of  her  mind  that  would  have 
given  her  anchorage.  She  floundered  about  hopelessly 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  gave  up  altogether.  '*It 
would  seem,"  said  Miss  Flint  with  withering  contempt^ 
'*that  your  nap  might  have  rested  you  enough  to  enable 
you  to  grasp  some  idea  of  the  lesson,  even  if  the  entire 
class  had  not  recited  before  you." 

The  girl  colored  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  but  maintain- 
ed a  respectful  silence. 

*'I  wonder,"  continued  the  teacher  impatiently,  '*if 
there  is  a  question  in  the  book  you  can  answer!  Turn  to 
the  first  page  and  see.     Read  the  first  question." 

Ellen  found  the  place  and  read:  **  'How  many  thumbs 
have  you  on  your  right  hand?'     One." 

**Bravo!"  exclaimed  Miss  Flint,  **you  quite  encourage 
me.     Go  on." 

*'  *How  many  thumbs  have  you  on  your  left  hand?'  If 
you  have  one  thumb  on  your  right  hand,  on  your  left 

hand  you  will  have  two  times  one  thumb "     A  shout 

of  laughter  from  the  whole  school  interrupted  her,  and 
even  Miss  Flint,  annoyed  as  she  was,  could  not  restrain  a 
smile. 

The  poor  girl,  bewildered,  looked  up  with  mute  appeaL 
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Evidently,  she  had  not  the  least  idea  whither  she  was 
drifting.     But  Miss  Flint  was  relentless. 

* 'Go  on!"  again  she  commanded.  *'We  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  learn  some  startling  facts  in  science,  by  your  pe- 
culiar mode  of  analysis.     Pray,  go  on." 

But  the  discomfited  girl  began  to  realize  she  was  the 
sport  of  both  teacher  and  school.  For  a  moment  she 
tried  awkwardly  to  smile  at  her  own  stupidity,  then  her 
lip  quivered,  and  she  quickly  covered  her  face  with  her 
book  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  come. 

With  an  expression  of  disgust  on  her  handsome  feat- 
ures, Miss  Flint  dismissed  the  class,  and  later  on,  at  the 
accustomed  hour,  the  entire  school. 

Weary  and  dispirited,  she  sat  by  her  desk,  resting  her 
head  in  her  hands  for  some  minutes  after  the  pupils  had 
all  gone.  She  was  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  her- 
self or  her  school,  during  that  session  at  least.  But  she 
was  far  more  severe  on  the  former  than  the  latter.  Sit- 
ting alone  with  her  conscience,  the  stern  monitor  was 
reproving  her  for  her  impatience  and  loss  of  temper,  still 
more  for  what  she  now  felt  to  be  unkind  abuse  of  a  poor, 
unfortunate  girl,  when  a  timid,  hesitating  voice  at  her 
elbow  suddenly  broke  the  silence: 

* 'Please  teacher " 

Turning  quickly  in  amazement.  Miss  Flint  beheld  the 
object  of  her  thoughts,  standing  by  with  a  dipper  of  cold 
water  in  her  hand.  "Please  teacher,"  continued  the 
girl,  "I  thought  as  how  you  must  have  the  headache, 
with  your  head  a-leaning  on  your  hand,  and  I  brought 
in  some  cold  water  for  you  to  put  on  your  head.  I — I 
do  so  for  mother  when  her  head  aches,  and  she  always 
says  as  how  it  makes  her  feel  better." 

A  choking  sensation  came  into  Miss  Flint's  throat. 
She  was  not  so  hard  as  her  name.     "Thank  you,  Ellen, 

» 

you  are   very   thoughtful,"    she   said   kindly.     I  do  not 
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care  to  bathe  my  head,  for  it  is  not  aching,  only  tired, — 
but  I  am  very  thirsty,  and  the  water  is  indeed  refresh- 
ing*. Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said  3.gain  as  she 
passed  back  the  dipper. 

But  the  girl  still  lingered. 

*' Please  teacher " 

'*Yes,"  returned  the  latter  with  an  encouraging  smile. 

'*I'm  sorry  I'm  so  dull,  and  I'm  sorry  I  went  to  sleep, 
but  baby  brother  has  been  sick  lots  o'  nights,  and 
mother  was  all  tired  out.  So  last  night  I  teased  her  to 
let  me  take  care  of  baby  so's  she  could  sleep.  He's  most 
always  good  with  me  when  he  won't  let  nobody  else 
touch  him.  He  didn't  sleep  none — but  mother  did,  and 
I  kept  him  quiet  all  night  some  way  or  nuther,  and  I 
s'pose  that's  what  made  me  so  sleepy  to-day.  But  I'm 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  teacher." 

Ah,  whose  eyes  were  glistening  now!  A  great  throb 
of  remorse  shot  through  the  teacher's  heart. 

"Dear  child,"  said  she,  drawing  the  girl  impulsively 
toward  her,  * 'never  speak  of  it  again.  I  was  very,  very 
wrong  to  talk  to  you  as  I  did.  Had  I  only  known — but 
there,  it  is  too  late  now.  Only  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive 
me,  Ellen,  for  you  put  me  to  blush,  with  your  noble 
loyalty  to  duty.  Never  again  will  I  lose  patience  with 
you,  however  hard  it  may  seem  for  you  to  understand." 
And  brushing  the  unkempt  hair  away  from  Ellen's  fore- 
head, she  sealed  her  promise  with  a  kiss. 

Coloring  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  Ellen  said  softly, 
"Thank  you,  teacher,"  and  hastened  away. 

The  memory  of  that  kiss  and  the  kind  words  accompa- 
nying it  brought  comfort  to  the  poor,  neglected  girl  in 
many  an  hour  of  sadness  that  came  to  her  in  after  years; 
and  but  for  the  same  sweet  memorv,  the  teacher  herself 
would  have  been  comfortless  in  the  sad  event  which  im- 
mediately followed. 
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Ellen  did  not  come  to  school  that  afternoon,  nor  the 
next  day,  nor  yet  the  next.  Indeed  two  weeks  had  gone 
by  and  still  Ellen  failed  to  make  her  appearances. 

One  day  at  dinner,  a  young  physician  who  boarded  in 
the  family  with  Miss  Flint,  remarked  upon  a  very  trying 
case  that  he  had  been  called  to  that  morning.  It  was 
that  of  a  young  girl  whose  hands  had  been  dreadfully 
burned  in  attempting  to  save  a  younger  sister  whose 
clothing  had  taken  fire.  The  sister  had  miraculously 
escaped  with  little  injury,  but  the  older  girl  had  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  little  one,  at  great  risk  and  suffer- 
ing to  herself. 

'*I  was  called  to  the  case  first  about  two  weeks  ago, 
when  it  first  happened,"  said  the  young  doctor,  "and 
then  I  thought  the  burns  might  heal  without  difficulty. 
But  this  extremely  hot  weather,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  girl's  low  state  of  blood,  has  induced  very  unfavor- 
able symptoms,  so  that  in  order  to  save  her  life  I  was 
obliged  to  amputate  the  thumb  on  her  left  hand,  this 
morning." 

**Brave  little  girl!"  exclaimed  one.     What  is  her  name? 

•*Slade,  I  believe,"  returned  the  doctor.  ''Ellen 
Slade." 

"Why,  that  is  my  little  girl,"  exclaimed  Miss  Flint, 
"and  I  have  been  wondering  whatever  became  of  her  all 
this  long  while.  Doctor  you  must  take  me  to  her  just  as 
soon  as  ever  you  can.     I  must  see  her!" 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  poor,  suffering  Ellen, 
lying  white  and  wan  amid  her  pillows,  the  hands  that 
had  done  such  brave  service  being  bandaged  and  placed 
each  on  a  soft  cushion  before  her,  lifted  her  eyes  to  greet 
her  physician  as  he  came  in  at  eventide,  she  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy  at  the  familiar  face  that  accompanied  him. 

•*I  knew  you  would  come,  teacher,"  she  exclaimed,  "if 
you  heard  about  it.     It   happened   that  very  afternoon. 
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after  I  left  school."  ''Yes,  Ellen,  I  know  all  about  it," 
interrupted  her  teacher,  noticing*  with  some  alarm  the 
rising"  color  on  the  girl's  face,  and  hastening  to  calm  her. 

**You  are  a  brave,  dear  girl,  and  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  ho\^  proud  I  am  that  I  have  ever  known  you,"  and 
stroking  her  hair  tenderly,  she  bent  over  and  kissed  her 
on  either  cheek,  and  then  on  both  her  poor  maimed  hands. 

'*Dear  hands,"  she  said,  "that  saved  a  little  one  from 
such  a  cruel  death." 

* 'Anyway,  teacher;"  said  the  poor  girl  with  a  pathetic 
attempt  at  cheerfulness,  more  touching  than  tears  could 
have  been,  "I  guess  I  shall  always  know  now  how  many 
thumbs  I  have  on  my  left  hand!" 

But  the  teacher  answered  never  a  word. — Texas  School 
Journal. 

EDUCATIONAL  INDIANA. 


Thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  little  of  system  or 
method  in  the  educational  efforts  of  this  state.  Every 
one  was  free  to  do  his  will  in  all  matters  of  instruction. 
No  limitations  imposed  by  the  subject  or  by  the  stage  of 
the  development  of  the  child  were  recognized.  There 
was  the  fullest  freedom,  but  it  was  the  freedom  of  ignor- 
ance, where  impulse  and  caprice  took  the  place  of  reason. 
Indiana  was  another  name  for  Cimmerian  darkness  in  all 
matters  educational. 

Out  of  this  chaos  there  was  constructed,  in  a  score  of 
years,  an  ord^r  and  system  more  nearly  ideal  in  its  unity 
and  the  perfection  of  its  architecture  than  is  to  be  found 
^n  any  other  state.  In  this  organization  everything  has 
been  brought  under  rule.  A  prescribed  system  and  or- 
der prevails  everywhere.  The  authority  of  this  order 
dominates  everything.  Its  spirit  permeates  every  de- 
partment of  the  school  system. 

The   rule  of   progress   in   all   forms   of    institutional 
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growth  is,  first,  from  the  chaos  of  caprice  and  impulse, 
to  obedience  to  authority  externally  imposed.  A  glance 
backward  over  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man race  will  show  this  statement  to  be  true.  If  the 
institution  continues  to  grow,  being  hospitable  to  new 
ideas,  and  readjusting  itself  to  them  as  they  are  discov- 
ered, it  remains  plastic  and  readily  changes  its  form  to 
conform  to  the  new  conditions,  If  the  institution  has  its 
growth  arrested,  it  rejects  new  ideas  and  crystallizes  into 
a  hard  and  unyielding  form.  But  in  a  growing  people 
this  arrest  is  only  temporary,  and  is  caused  by  the  sel- 
fishness and  tyranny  of  the  leaders.  The  form  or  shell 
is  eventually  broken  through  by  the  pressure  from  with- 
in, and  a  revolution  sets  the  growing  forces  free  again. 

Indiana  is  an  especially  interesting  state  to  study,  for 
the  reason  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  in  which  it  will 
be  determined  whether  evolution  or  revolution  will  mark 
the  next  stage  of  her  progress. 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  the  freedom  of  knowledge, 
making  the  stages  of  growth  to  be,  first,  the  freedom  of 
ignorance,  where  law  and  order  are  not  recognized;  sec- 
ond, the  bondage  to  authority,  where  the  law  is  felt  to 
be  imposed  from  without;  and,  third,  the  freedom  of 
knowledge,  where  the  law  and  order  are  found  to  inhere 
in  the  thing  itself,  and  our  freedom  in  our  relations  to 
.the  thing  arises  from  our  recognition  of  the  law  of  its 
being. 

The  teachers  of  Indiana  are  coming  into  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  law  of  life  and  of  the  school  inheres  in  the 
children,  in  themselves,  and  in  the  social  organization  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  and  that  better  teaching  must  go 
along  with  a  freer  and  larger  idea  of  life.  Courses  of 
study,  methods  of  discipline,  devices  for  teaching,  coun- 
ty organizations  and  the  like,  may  be  valuable  for  the 
suggestions  they  give,  but  they  may  be  a  hindrance  to 
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progress  when  they  assume  to  enter  too  far  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  details  of  the  life  of  the  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  best  that  these  can  do  affirmatively  is  to  place  be- 
fore the  schools  higher  ideals  by  way  of  inspiration  and 
point  the  way  by  which  they  may  be  realized.  Nega- 
tively they  can  protect  the  schools  from  the  inefficient 
and  the  unworthy.  They  must  inspire  and  must  never 
repress  the  aspiration  to  higher  things  than  the  organiza- 
tion yet  knows.  *  *  * — The  Puhlic  School  Journal. 


LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  bj  Mrs.  E.  £.  Olcott.] 


**l40ok  np  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


EARLY  DAYS. 


To  write  about  the  importance  of  the  first  days  of 
school,  and  suggest  plans  for  utilizing  the  energy  of 
children  just  gathered  in  from  vacation,  is  so  trite  that 
it  reminds  one  of  poems  on  the  * 'Beautiful  Snow."  While 
"there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  yet  to  each  child 
who  comes  to  this  "great,  round,  wonderful,  beautiful 
world"  every  thing  is  new  under  the  sun.  To  each  teach- 
er just  entering  the  profession  the  first  days  of  school 
are  very  new,  and  for  teachers  who  have  experienced 
many  "first  days"  there  may  be  some  old  plans  with  new 
faces.  So  the  occasion  for  writing  returns,  even  as  the 
snow  returns,  and  articles  and  poems  will  doubtless 
dwell  upon  each  until  we  reach  the  summer  land. 

The  heart  of  the  editor  goes  out  to  the  tots  who  are 
"new  beginners"  or  who  have  trudged  along  the  path 
to  school  only  a  year  or  two.  How  frequently  they  are 
neglected,  turned  aside  into  a  corner,  and  made  to  feel 
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that  the  chief  end  of  man — when  he  is  young" — is  to  be 
kept  still. 

A  picture  comes  of  an  old  log  school  house  and  a  little 
boy,  the  only  pupil  in  the  A,  B,  C's,  who  each  day  heard 
a  score  of  times,  **Study  your  lesson,  *'Keep  still."  He 
studied  so  diligently  that  his  thumb  wore  a  hole  through 
the  blue-back  spelling  book  and  obliterated  X,  Y,  Z. 
But  he  made  such  a  failure  of  keeping  still  that  he  was 
at  last  imprisoned  by  being  made  to  sit  under  the  teach- 
er's chair.  He  was  so  small  that  he  could  sit  there 
erect.  As  any  mischief  was  easily  detected,  and  he 
stood  in  awe  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  days  dragged  by 
till  he  learned  to  do  nothing;  then  he  was  promoted  to  a 
seat  on  one  of  the  benches,  where  he  swung  his  feet,  and 
listless  idleness  claimed  him  for  its  own.  Kind  reader, 
there  is  a  stillness  which  is  stupefaction.  Teachers 
sometimes  unwittingly  take  the  keen  edge  from  the 
pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  systematically  and 
thoroughly  teach  idleness. 

The  spirit  of  industry  should  inspire  each  pupil,  and 
the  habit  of  working  be  so  strong  that  the  children  turn 
to  their  lessons  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  accus- 
tomed to  study.  Nine-tenths  of  the  studying  of  young 
pupils  must  be  of  a  kind  which  will  employ  the  hands  as 
well  as  the  brains,  because  they  can  do  so  little  abstract 
work.  Hence  the  need  of  a  great  deal  of  slate  work,  so 
varied  that  it  is  interesting,  so  chosen  that  it  may  be  . 
helpful. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  school  there  should  be  much 
review  work,  so  that  the  pupils  may  have  full  benefit  of 
past  knowledge.  There  should  be  frequent  relaxation, 
such  as  is  given  by  singing,  marching  and  committing 
memory  gems.  Such  exercises  help  wonderfully  in  put- 
ting the  school  in  good  working  trim.  You  think  you 
have  not  time,  but  if  wisely  used  you  gain  time,  because 
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the  relaxation  puts  the  children  in  a  better  condition  for 
study.  The  child  who  is  growing  drowsy  over  his  num- 
ber work  will,  after  briskly  marching  round  and  round 
the  room,  turn  to  his  spelling  lesson  bright-eyed  and  en- 
ergetic. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  songs  and 
memory  gems  you  would  like  to  teach;  also  a  list  of  all 
kinds  of  slate  work  available  for  your  class  so  that  you 
can  more  readily  vary  your  desk  work  from  day  to  day. 
During  the  first  weeks  give  rather  short  and  easy  lessons 
so  they  may  be  learned  with  pleasure.  Too  often  pupils 
drudge  over  certain  lessons  in  the  early  fall  which  they 
could  learn  readily  if  postponed  till  December. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  teaching  a  township  school 
and  your  primary  class  consists  of  two  or  three  begin- 
ners. Plan  your  program  so  that  "between  times"  you 
can  change  their  work  so  as  to  keep  them  employed. 
For  example,  you  wish  them  to  practice  writing  while 
you  hear  a  recitation  in  the  higher  grade.  The  writing 
lesson  proper  must  be  under  your  immediate  supervision. 
This  is  to  be  a  form  of  desk  work. 

,Ifyouseta  copy  i,  u,  t,  e,  and  say,  '*Trytomake 
these  on  your  slates,"  how  much  interest  do  you  fancy 
they  will  put  in  the  work?  Instead  call  them  to  you  and 
tell  them  the  story  of  the 

bird's  hotel. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  named  Jan.  He  didn't 
know  what  to  play  so  he  threw  stones  at  the  birds.  His 
mamma  said,  *'Jan,  why  don't  you  make  a  hotel  for  the 
birds?  That  would  be  nice  for  you  and  them,  too."  He 
liked  the  plan  and  this  is  the  way  he  made  the  hotel: 
First  he  set  a  post  like  this  (make  a  tall  letter  t  omitting 
the  final  turn  and  the  line  which  crosses  it.)  Then  he 
nailed  a  stick  across  (across  the  t.)     Then  he  fastened 
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cups  upon  each  end  of  the  stick  (write  the  letter  u  upon 
the  line  which  crosses  the  t.)  He  puts  crumbs  in  the 
cups.  His  mamma  gave  him  some  grapes  and  he  hung 
the  bunches  on  the  stick  (groups  of  ee's  will  serve  for 
grapes.)  He  watched  and  soon  a  flock  of  birds  came  and 
ate  crumbs  and  grapes  for  dinner  (make  i's  for  birds.) 
When  the  picture  of  the  hotel  was  done  it  looked  like 

this: 

1 

i        f    U     A     « 

The  educative  value  in  this  is  that  they  work  with  in- 
terest, and,  though  unaware  of  it,  are  practicing  these 
letters.  If  the  whole  hotel  is  too  complicated,  they 
could  make  a  row  of  posts  (AAA);  then  posts  with 
sticks  nailed  on  ( 1 1 1  );  then  cups  (  u  U  );  then  grapes 
(  66  C6  ),  and  birds  (  1 1 ).  In  course  of  time,  they  com- 
bine all  in  one  picture. 

Teachers  sometimes  say,  "When  I  tell  such  stories  to 
the  little  children  the  rest  of  the  school  listen  instead  of 
studying."  Well,  suppose  they  do,  it  is  a  sad  thing  if 
all  your  work  with  the  wee  ones  is  so  unattractive  that 
no  one  cares  to  listen.  It  is  probable  that  some  who 
listen  will  themselves  be  teachers  by  and  by,  and  will 
use  such  methods  because  you  have  used  them,  for-  in- 
sensibly we  tend  to  teach  as  we  have  been  taught. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Tarnby-Campbbll,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School . 


THE  BEST. 


Never  allow  or  accept  any  work  from  a  pupil  which  is 
not  the  result  of  his  he^^t  efforts.  Always  eflfectively  de- 
mand the  best  from  your  pupils,  both  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. 
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a.  Learn  to  know  the  best  eax:h  of  your  pupils  is  cap- 
able of  doing  in  every  direction,  and  then  always  strictly 
require  the  best  eif  ort. 

h.  Never  praise  pupils  for  results,  but  always  recog- 
nize eiforts  to  obtain  results. 

c.  In  recitation,  demand  the  closest  attention  and  con- 
centration; if  a  pupil  lags  or  shows  the  slightest  inatten- 
tion, ask  him  a  question,  or  give  him  some  special  work 
to  do. 

d.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  use  an  incorrect  oral  sen- 
tence when  due  confidence  on  his  part  has  been  acquired. 

e.  Never  allow  a  pupil  to  use  an  incorrect  written 
sentence;  never  allow  a  pupil  to  spell,  punctuate,  or  use 
capitals  incorrectly. 

/.     Always  demand  your  pupil's  best  writing. 

g.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  never  teach  any- 
thing incorrectly. 

A.  Never  use  a  wrong  thing  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing a  right  thing;  in  spite  of  your  best  efforts  pupils 
make  all  the  mistakes  necessary  (?)  for  correction. 

i.  Teach  the  right,  the  true,  the  positive,  and  let  the 
wrong  and  the  negative  severely  alone. 

Cook  County  Normal  ScHooiy. 

Normal  Park,  111. 


IDEALS. 


In  the  discussion  on  ideals  it  is  intended  to  devote  the 
whole  of  this  paper  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  ideals  and  the  process  of  transforming  them  into 
character.  In  a  succeeding  number  will  be  shown  the 
bearing  of  this  article  upon  teaching  and  especially  upon 
primary  work. 

As  used  here,  ideals  are  not  confined  to  persons  who 
study  psychology  and  read  philosophy.     All  persons,  no 
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matter  how  low  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition 
and  no  matter  how  high,  have  hourly  experience  in  the 
matter  of  ideals.  They  are  as  universal  as  mind  and  it 
is  because  they  are  universal  that  it  is  worth  our  while 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  them.  It  is  true  of 
every  individual  that  he  feels  there  are  some  conditions 
under  which  he  lives  that  he  would  like  changed;  he  feels 
he  is  limited  or  bounded  and  wishes  the  limitations  or 
boundaries  were  removed.  The  desire  may  be  to  roam 
over  a  new  hunting  ground,  to  find  a  north-west  passage 
to  Asia,  t9  own  territory  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
Siam,  to  control  the  wheat  market  on  the  board  of  trade, 
to  make  the  World's  Fair  a  financial  success;  it  may  be 
a  desire  to  be  able  to  discriminate  more  readily  between 
right  and  wrong,  to  possess  greater  sympathy  for  suffer- 
ing humanity;  it  may  be  a  desire  to  appreciate  more  fully 
works  of  fine  art,  or  philosophical  thought  and  specula- 
tion. Whatever  the  desire  may  be,  it  is  for  some  condi- 
tion of  the  self  that  is  not  yet  reached,  for  something 
different.  Any  condition  which  I  see  might  be  true  of 
myself  but  which  is  not  my  real,  actual,  or  existing  con- 
dition may  be  called  an  ideal  condition.  The  real  is  that 
which  I  am;  the  ideal,  that  which  I  am  not. 

I  may  think  of  myself  as  being  more  honest,  more  gen- 
erous, more  charitable,  more  sympathetic,  or  I  may  think 
of  myself  as  less  honest,  less  generous,  less  charitable, 
and  less  sympathetic.  I  may  conceive  myself  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  purity  and  virtue,  and  I  may  conceive 
myself  as  an  embodiment  of  impurity  and  vice.  I  may 
think  myself  a  philanthropist,  giving  of  all  I  'am 
and  have  for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  and  I  may 
think  myself  a  miser  carefully  lioarding  everything  to. 
gloat  over  in  selfish  pleasure.  It  is  evident  that  I  can 
think  of  two  distinctly  opposite  conditions  of  myself 
that  at  present  are  not  jreal  ones,  a  better  one  and  a 
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worse  one.  Using  the  word  ideal  to  apply  to  a  condi- 
tion which  is  the  real  one,  there  are,  then,  two  kinds 
of  ideals,  those  that  are  elevating  and  those  that  are 
degrading.  (Of  course  one  may  think  of  conditions 
present  that  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
one,  but  those  I  care  to  speak  of  especially  in  this 
connection,  for  their  pedagogical  bearing,  are  those 
ideals  which,  we  may  say,  change  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual, make  him  higher  or  lower.) 

So  much,  then,  for  what  the  term  ideals  shall  here  in- 
clude. The  next  question  concerns  the  process  by  which 
these  ideals  are  transformed  into  character.  There  is 
no  change  unless  the  individual  thinks  of  a  different  con- 
dition from  the  one  he  is  now  in.  The  child  does  not  de- 
cide to  play  unless  he  thinks  he  is  not  playing.  A  man 
does  not  decide  to  invest  in  real  estate  before  he  thinks 
or  without  thinking  he  has  no  such  investment.  A  mer- 
chant does  not  order  a  bill  of  goods  before  he  thinks  he 
needs  them,  or  without  thinking  anything  about  it.  The 
first  great  step  in  changing  from  one  condition  to  an- 
other, in  transforming  ideals  into  real  existences,  con- 
sists in  seeing  both  these  conditions  of  self,  that  which 
is  true  and  that  which  is  not  true,  in  regard  to  the  same 
quality.  As  well  as  seeing  how  he  is,  the  individual 
must  see  how  he  is  not;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  cannot 
see  how  he  is  not  (and  think  he  is  not  that  way)  without 
seeing  how  he  is.  I  cannot  think  that  absolute  honesty 
is  not  a  condition  of  myself,  that  it  is  ideal,  unless  I  also 
know  I  am  not  thoroughly  honest.  Thinking  each  in  the 
best  way  involves  thinking  the  other.  If  I  am  perfectly 
honest  with  myself,  and  try  to  think  exactly  how  I  am, 
I  must  see,  as  well,  how  I  am  not.  I  cannot  think  the 
one  without  the  other,  and  the  more  definite  either  is  to 
me  the  more  definite  the  other  condition  also  becomes. 
So,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  mind  before  I  change 
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myself  in  regard  to  any  particular  thing,  I  must  think 
how  I  am  and  how  I  am  not  in  regard  to  the  same  thing. 
But  the  individual  is  not  ready  to  choose  one  or  the  other 
of  the  conditions  as  soon  as  he  sees  them.  Before  de- 
ciding  to  remain  as  he  is,  or  to  change  to  the  new  condi- 
tion, he  must  compare  and  contrast  the  two.  Many 
times  the  preponderance  is  so  greatly  in  favor  of  one  over 
the  other  that  he  hardly  realizes  he  has  weighed  them. 
But  let  him  take  a  case  where  he  hardly  knows  which 
course  to  take  and  this  reveals  the  step  in  all,  that  there 
is  a  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  two  conditions,  and 
these,  seen  in  relation  to  some  great  life  purpose  he  has 
in  view,  to  see  which  is  the  most  desirable.  Mark,  I  do 
not  say  which  is  the  more  desirable,  but  which  is  consid- 
ered so.  The  individual  may  be  prejudiced  or  ignorant 
of  many  facts  relating  to  the  two  conditions  that  will 
make  his  decision  a  poor  one;  but,  after  looking  over  the 
two,  he  decides  upon  one  or  the  other  as  being  the  bet- 
ter. So  a  second  element  in  transforming  ideals  into 
character  is  a  comparison  and  contrast  of  these  ideals 
wi  th  what  one  really  is  at  the  time,  and  then  measuring 
all  by  the  great  standard  of  life  itself.  From  this  com- 
parison comes  the  decision  that  one  course  is  better  than 
another. 

Then,  when  one  has  decided  that  the  ideal  condition 
(for  instance)  is  better  than  the  real,  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  ideal  were  the  real,  one  is  ready  to  choose 
the  ideal  condition.  He  has  a  new  purpose,  and  that  is 
he  is  going  to  attempt  to  change  his  condition  for  one 
more  desirable.  And  so  we  see  young  women  en- 
gaging in  business  and  entering  college.  These  outward 
acts  show  they  have  chosen  to  change  from  what  they  , 
were  to  something  they  believe  to  be  better. 

As  soon  as  the  choice  has  been  made  the  person  must 
consider  different  ways  of  reaching  the  desired  enci  and 
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which  seems  to  be  best.  If  he  has  decided  to  become  a 
teacher  he  must  decide  on  what  he  will  do  to  become 
such.  If  he  has  decided  to  be  a  lawyer  he  must  meet 
the  same  question,  **What  shall  t  do  to  realize  the  pur- 
pose  I  have  set  up?"  After  he  has  decided  what  course 
to  pursue,  what  means  to  use  to  further  his  ends,  he  is 
ready  for  the  final  action — to  act,  to  put  into  execution 
the  means  or  plans  or  devices  to  bring-  about  the  desired 
change,  to  make  the  ideal  which  he  saw,  a  real,  actual, 
existing"  condition. 

Such,  in  the  main,  are  the  great  steps  in  realizing 
ideals,  in  the  formation  of  character.  A  more  minute 
analysis  will  reveal  other  phases,  but  the  main  ones  are: 
thinking  both  the  real  and  ideal  conditions  of  self;  com- 
paring these  conditions  with  each  other  and  with  the 
great  end  or  purpose  of  life  as  the  individual  conceives 
it,  and  deciding  which  is  the  better;  the  choosing  of  the 
better  condition;  the  selection  of  means  to  realize  the 
new  purpose;  the  working  out  itself;  the  putting  into 
execution  of  the  means  necessary  to  reach  the  new  pur- 
pose.   

BUSY  WORK. 


It  has  already  been  remarked  that  busy  work,  or  per- 
iods when  the  pupils  work  independentlv  of  the  teacher 
and  of  each  other,  are  elements  in  the  ideal  primary 
school  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  misused  that  they 
become  a  detriment.  Perhaps  even  these  periods  mis- 
used, and  they  sometimes  are  badly  misused,  result  in  a 
higher  degree  of  growth  than  would  be  reached  without 
any  at  all. 

In  regard  to  this  subject,  two  general  ideas  have  al- 
ready been  given.  The  first  was  that,  as  a  rule,  a  defin- 
ite amount  of  work  should  be  assigned  to   be  done;  and 
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the  second,  that  the  assigned  task  should,  in  reality,  be 
work  for  them  and  not  merely  a  device  for  keeping  the 
pupils  quiet  regardless  of  the  degree  of  difficulty  in- 
volved. There  are  several  reasons  for  assigning  a  defin- 
ite amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  given  period.  The 
*do-as-much-as-you-can'  assignment  may  be  well  occa- 
sionally, and  especially  when  pupils  have  found  that  at 
all  times  they  must  reach  their  full  limit  in  their  work. 
But  a  good  teacher  knows  the  capacity  of  her  class  bet- 
ter than  they  themselves  and  it  better  helps  them  to  put 
a  just  estimate  on  their  own  ability  to  have  a  definite 
amount  of  work  required.  It  also  helps  the  pupil  to  set 
a  definite  purpose  to  be  reached  in  his  fifteen  minutes  of 
quiet,  individual  work  which  is  of  almost  incalculable 
value  to  him.  There  are  also  many  reasons  for  the  task 
to  be  genuine  work  and  not  play.  (To  be  sure,  tasks 
that  partake  of  the  nature  of  play  in  that  they  are  easy 
or  accomplished  by  the  seemingly  spontaneous  instincts 
of  the  child  have  their  place  occasionally  because  of  the 
variety  they  introduce.)  The  child  should  feel  that  the 
thing  he  is  doing  is  worth  his  while  and  not  trivial",  and 
he  is  made  stronger  in  several  ways  from  persistently 
doing  his  best  in  these  short  periods.  The  reasons  in 
the  mind  itself  underlying  these  can  be  readily  seen. 

A  third  characteristic  of  busy  work  is,  that  being  as 
carefully  planned  by  the  teacher  as  the  work  in  reading, 
number,  language,  etc.,  it  should  reinforce  all  the  other 
lines  of  work.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  busy-work  is 
not  a  something  distinct  from  all  the  other  lines,  but 
that  it  should  help  to  make  each  of  the  others  stronger; 
help  to  fix  the  points  brought  up  in  the  other  subjects; 
help  to  bring  up  facts  that  will  prepare  the  way  for  a 
recitation,  and  not  be  simply  time-filling.  When  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  child's  time  in  school  is  made  up 
of  these  periods  does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  should  claim  a 
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considerable  share  of  the  preparation  for  a  day's  work? 
I  once  noticed  some  busy- work  done  by  children  of  six 
and  seven  years  of  age  that  seemed  to  me  admirable.  I 
asked  the  teacher  how  she  happened  to  think  of  it.  She 
said  all  the  time  in  the  preceeding*  two  weeks  that  she 
could  possibly  spare  from  the  other  preparation  she  had 
put  upon  this,  trying  to  devise  some  way  by  which  the 
busy- work  might  re- enforce  her  work  in  a  certain  three- 
fold waj^  she  had  in  mind.  Well,  it  did  it,  but  I  won- 
dered if  two  weeks  was  not  a  good  deal  of  time  to  spare 
on  a  device  merely.  But  as  I  saw  her  work  later  I 
felt  she  was  right.  That  one  little  scheme  she  had 
worked  out  could  be  modified  and  varied  to  suit  a  num- 
ber of  cases;  then  it  had  suggested  to  her  many  other 
schemes  which  were  as  helpful  as  the  original,  and  her 
whole  plan  of  busy-work  was  remodeled,  making  it  far 
stronger  than  at  first.  So  her  two  weeks'  preparation 
was  not  confined  after  all  to  one  fifteen  minute  exercise. 
In  thinking  out  a  scheme  of  busy  work,  the  teacher 
should  consider  what  points  of  knowledge  she  intends 
giving  in  the  recitations  on  the  different  subjects.  Then 
she  must  decide  which  can  be  fixed  only  by  oral  work* 
Since  the  children  cannot  read  or  remember  long  or  dif- 
ficult assignments,  many  things  must  be  gone  over  with 
the  teacher.  Yet  there  are  many  that  they  can  work 
upon  alone  and  these  the  teacher  weaves  into  busy-work, 
trying  to  make  each  assignment  do  the  broadest  duty 
possible.  That  is,  one  task  may  not  only  help  to  fix 
some  number  combinations  but  probably  reading  and 
color  as  well.  Suppose  the  child  is  working  with  the 
number  5,  knows  all  the  figures  thus  far,  has  had  the 
printed  word,  apples,  and  has  had  a  lesson  on  the  color 
yellow.  Various  combinations  may  be  made  to  reen- 
force  or  help  fix  either  one  or  more  of  these  ideas.  The 
assignment  may  be  2  apples  +  2   apples  +  1  apple  =  ? 
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(and  several  other  combinations  in  5. )     The  work  of  the 
class  may  be  to  picture  the  story,  which  is  on  the  board. 
Then  they  draw  two  apples  in  one  group,  two  in  another^ 
one  in  another  placing-  tha  additioa  sig'n  between,  then 
the  sign  of  equality  and  five  apples  after  it  showing  the 
result.     (55  +  q8  +  5  =  O  0  5  0  5)     All  the   various, 
number  relations  miy  be  thus  pictured.     If  desired,  after 
each  picture  the  child   may   put   the   number  story,  as  2 
apples  +  2  apples  +  1  apple  =  5   apples.     The   idea   of 
the  color  yellow  may  be   emphasized   at  the  same  time. 
The  teacher's  assignment  may  be  a  drawing   of  apples 
colored  yellow,  showing  the  various  groups  or  relations 
and  requiring  the  child  to  draw  the  same  and  color  them 
or  make  the  number  story,  using  figures  and  words;  or» 
again,  the  children  may  simply  be  told  to  make  pictui^s 
showing  the  number  stories  (that  are  probably  indicated 
on  the  board),  using  yellow  apples  in  each  picture.     Of 
course,  in  this  case,  the  children  must  be  provided  with 
yellow  pencils.     Such  work  can  be  varied  indefinitely. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  here  is:    the  teacher  must  see 
what  points  must  be  repeated  frequently  in  order  to  fix 
them,  what  ones  can  be  so  repeated  (not,  of  course,  a 
formal  set  of  words)  during  the  busy- work  period,  and 
then  how  she  can  combine  these  points  from  the  different 
subjects  to  give  the  greatest  drill  possible. 

When  the  teacher  has  fully  planned  according  to  the 
ideas  just  presented,  she  is  ready  to  recognize  another 
element  that  should  characterize  this  work — variety.  It 
becomes  exceedingly  monotonous  to  children  to  hear  or 
see  a  stereotyped  expression  of  what  they  are  to  do,  and 
still  more  monotonous  to  go  over  the  same  work  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week,  with  the  possible  variation  in 
some  of  the  figures  used  or  size  of  the  groups  to  be 
pictured.  Neither  do  I  mean  that  the  teacher  should  be 
continually  on  the  alert  to  get  something  new  and  start- 
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ling"  to  interest  the  children  in  their  work.  Their  inter- 
est, to  be  of  the  genuine,  helpful  kind,  must  arise  out  of 
the  work  itself,  yet  the  law  of  mind  which  demands  this 
variety  or  difference  in  the  midst  of  similar  things  must 
not  be  ignored.  But  if  the  teacher  fails  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  this  law,  it  is  seldom  that  the  child  also  fails. 
He  introduces  his  own  variety,  and  happy  may  the  teach- 
er be  if  it  takes  no  more  annoying  form  than  the  drawing 
of  fanciful  designs  on  his  slate,  or  an  occasional  nudge  of 
his  neighbor.  Possibly  the  teacher  also  at  this  late 
hour  obeys  the  law  of  variety  in  being  required  to  vary 
her  regular  school  duties  with  occasional  cases  of  disci- 
pline, many  of  which  arise  from  the  teacher  herself  not 
observing  this  principle  in  the  assignment  of  busy- work. 
The  little  device  suggested  concerning  the  picturing 
of  the  number  stories  showing  combinations  in  5  can  be 
adapted  to  all  phases  of  the  number  work.  If  the  teach- 
er has  a  box  of  colored  sticks  (or,  better  still,  has  a  small 
box  of  sticks  for  each  one),  she  has  a  good  opportunity 
for  varying  devices  to  fix  the  same  or  similar  points. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  of  making  assign- 
ments by  the  teacher  who  spent  the  two  weeks  on  one 
plan  of  busy-work.  They  may  probably  be  suggestive: 
*'Make  on  your  desks,  from  the  sticks  you  have,  beds  of 
yellow  primroses,  putting  them  in  groups  as  I  have  in- 
dicated on  the  board  (2  +  2  +  1  =  ?  2  +  3  =  ?  and  oth- 
er combinations  in  5.)  Make  beds  of  red  geraniums 
showing  the  same,  also  beds  of  violets  and  white  roses." 
(In  the  place  of  the  question  mark  after  the  sign  of 
equality  they  put  down  five  sticks  of  the  appropriate 
color,  as  11  +  11  +  1  =  11111.)  This  reenforced  over 
and  over  again  the  number  relations,  and  brought  in 
many  distinctions  in  color.  Sometimes  their  sticks 
turned  into  oranges,  bananas,  cherries,  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  these  they  arranged  on  'plates.'     At 
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other  times  their  sticks  turned  into  processions  of  ele- 
phants, black  horses,  camels,  leopards,  etc.,  so  many 
abreast,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  appropriate 
colors.  In  watching  these  children  performing  their 
work  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  pictured  the  most 
wonderful  beds  of  flowers  and  saw  such  processions  of 
animals  as  would  put  ordinary  parades  to  shame.  And 
yet  they  were  employing  their  little  number,  language 
and  reading  and  color  lessons  all  the  time.  The  work 
had  a  definite  point  in  it. 

This  particular  teacher  read  to  her  children  (the  first 
and  second  years  of  school)  portions  of  Longfellow's  Hi- 
awatha, and  what  seemed  too  difl&cult  she  put  into  sim- 
pie  story  form  for  them.  So  occasionally  their  busy- 
work  consisted  of  drawing  a  certain  number  of  tents  for 
Hiawatha  and  his  friends;  again  it  was  his  boats  whose 
pictures  they  made  upon  their  slates  or  out  of  sticks. 
Sometimes  they  pictured  the  arrows  made  by  the  ancient 
arrow-maker.  And  in  all  these  drawings  were  usually 
combined  various  number,  language,  color  or  reading 
points  which  the  teacher  was  anxious  for  them  to  remem- 
ber. On  and  following  such  days  as  the  22d  of  Februa- 
ry, 4th  of  March  and  30th  of  May  they  drew  flags  and 
stars;  their  blue  sticks  were  Union  soldiers,  gray  were 
Confederates,  and  red  English.  They  marshalled  their 
forces  in  little  groups  upon  their  desks,  and  for  a  short 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  lived  in  a  little  ideal  world  of  their 
own  making. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  last  ele- 
ment of  busy- work,  as  well  as  introducing  variety,  is 
based  upon  the  further  law  of  mind  that  at  this  time 
the  child  is  quite  largely  an  imaginative  being,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  work  accord- 
ingly. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[Conducted  bj  George  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  tfae  Indiana  Young"  People.] 


THE  SENTENCE  AS  A  MEANS  OP  CULTURE. 


A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought,  but  it  is 
more  than  this.  It  often  by  implication  expresses  many 
related  thoughts.  **Did  you  walk  to  town  yesterday?'* 
This,  of  course,  has  all  the  elements  of  a  sentence — sub- 
ject, predicate  and  copula.  This  sort  of  interpretation 
of  it  will  satisfy  grammar,  but  it  will  not  satisfy  read- 
ing. A  sentence  in  reading  (discourse)  is  written  to  ex- 
press the  thought  of  its  author  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing in  some  way  the  reader.  Thoughts  are  not 
isolated.  The  person  who  wrote  the  above  sentence 
had  other  thoughts  so  related  to  this  one  that  they 
caused  him  to  throw  this  one  out  in  the  sentence- form. 
To  get  the  greatest  culture  out  of  this  sentence,  as  well 
as  to  read  it  properly,  the  pupil  must  not  only  re-think 
the  thought  of  the  sentence,  but  also  those  related 
thoughts  that  produced  the  sentence.  For  example:  A 
personal  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  the  town  knows  that 
I  live  in  the  country  four  miles  from  town.  He  knows 
that  I  have  no  horse  and  buggy.  He  saw  me  in  town 
yesterday.  He  eats  dinner  with  me  the  next  day  at  my 
home  in  the  country.  In  our  conversation  at  the  table  he 
says,  "I  saw  you  yesterday.  Did  you  walk  to  town  yes- 
terday?" No  one  would  read  this  sentence,  emphasizing 
the  word  '*walk,"  unless  he  sees  some  such  relation  as 
here  given. 

Change  the  conditions,  and  see  what  change  will  fol- 
low in  the  oral  expression.  He  hears  me  say  that  I  went 
some  place  yesterday,  but  did  not  understand  where.  He 
knows  that  I  usually  walk.  He  then  says,  '*Did  you 
walk  to  toion  yesterday?"     Now,  suppose  that  he  is  in 
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doubt  as  to  whether  I  walked  to  town  or  from  town,  he 
would  ask,  ''Did  you  walk  to  town  yesterday?"  When 
the  pupil  supplies  these  conditions  he  is  g'aining*  culture 
from  the  study  of  the  sentence.  Let  us  ask  him  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  we  would  be  compelled  to 
make  the  word  yesterday  emphatic.  Then  the  word  did 
and  others.  If  each  pupil  were  to  write  the  conditions 
no  two  would  likely  be  just  alike.  This  kind  of  culture 
is  on  the  rhetorical  side. 

There  may  be  culture  as  a  preparation  for  the  study 
of  grammar  proper.  Take  the  sentences:  1.  The  flow- 
ers of  spring  have  all  faded.  2.  The  flowers  of  spring 
had  all  faded.  3.  The  flowers  of  spring  all  faded. 
Present  these  sentences  to  the  pupil,  and  ask  him  to  note 
the  differences  in  them  and  then  to  supply  the  conditions 
under  which  each  sentence  might  be  used.  Have  each 
pupil  express  the  conditions  in  writing. .  No  two  will  be 
exactly  alike,  and  yet  all  may  be  equally  correct.  Some- 
thing like  the  following  will  be  received:  The  person 
who  used  the  first  sentence  might  have  left  his  home  in 
the  spring  when  the  flowers  were  in  bloom,  looking  very 
fresh  and  nice.  He  returned  after  a  long  drought,  and 
the  moment  he  sees  his  lawn  and  flower-beds  he  says, 
*'The  flowers  of  spring  have  all  faded."  But  a  week  or 
two  later  he  is  telling  his  friends  of  his  long  absence, 
and  how  nice  and  fresh  he  left  his  lawn  and  spring  flow- 
eas.  "But,"  he  says,  **on  my  return,  two  weeks  ago,  I 
found  that  the  flowers  of  spring  had  all  faded  and  the 
grass  had  died."  Again  he  might  be  telling  of  a  spring 
years  ago.  He  now  tells  his  friend  what  a  beautiful 
spring  it  was,  and  how  rapidly  everything  grew,  prom- 
ising a  bounteous  harvest — how  beautiful  the  flowers 
were.  "But,"  he  says,  "from  the  first  of  July  till  the 
first  of  September  we  had  no  rain,  and  the  flowers  of 
spring  all  faded." 
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A  moment  of  thought  will  show  any  one  that  he  has 
now  the  basis  for  the  study  of  tense.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  every  phase  of  grammar  has  its  basis  in  this 
kind  of  sentence  study. 

We  have,  this  year,  an  intermediate  grammar  book  to 
be  used  between  the  Knox-Heath  Elementary  Lessons  in 
English  and  the  Complete  Grammar  now  in  use.  This 
little  book  begins  with  the  sentence,  and  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  sort  of  work.  The  question  with 
every  teacher  is,  What  is  the  best  use  that  can  be  made 
of  this  book?  We  should  remember  that  a  book  is  to  be 
used,  rather  than  followed.  Almost  any  book  may  be 
helpful;  but  almost  any  book  followed  exactl}^ — i-  e., 
teaching  no  more  nor  no  less  than  the  book  contains — 
will  be  hurtful.  This  is  as  true  of  books  on  grammar 
as  it  is  of  books  on  the  "sciences."  What  we  wish  to 
do  is  to  center  our  thought  on  the  development  of  the 
pupil,  and  not  on  the  book,  except  as  a  means  in  this  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  grades  below  the  seventh  the  problem  is  the 
study  of  the  sentence  in  its  power  to  express  a  thought 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  some  one  other  than  the 
person  who  constructs  it.  So  in  this  study  of  the  sent- 
ence herein  described,  there  must  be  kept  in  mind  the 
speaker  or  writer  and  the  hearer  or  reader.  The  speaker 
or  writer  desires  to  influence  in  some  way  the  hearer  or 
reader.  He  has  certain  thoughts  to  communicate.  He 
uses  the  sentence  for  this  purpose.  So  the  pupil  in  his 
study  begins  with  the  sentence  and  through  it  reaches 
the  author's  thought  in  all  its  relations. 


FIVE  PEAS  IN  ONE  POD. 


[Indiana  Third  Reader,  Page  8.] 

In  reading  any  selection,  the  pupil  must  first  get  the 
individual  points  of  knowledge.     He  must  next  get  the 
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theme  of  the  selection,  i.  «.,  see  what  these  individuals 
signify.  Then,  if  the  pupils  are  strong"  enough,  they 
will  see  how  well  these  individuals  express  the  idea  of 
the  selection.  A  teacher  having  some  such  notions  as 
the  foregoing  is  about  to  assign  the  selection  given  at 
the  heading  of  this  article.  What  shall  he  say  to  the 
pupils?  Shall  he  say,  '*Read  the  lesson  beginning  on 
page  8  five  times?"  The  pupils  have  twenty  minutes  for 
study,  and  he  supposes  that  this  will  keep  them  busy 
during  that  time.  As  desirable  as  it  is  to  keep  them 
busy,  that  should  not  be  the  sole  purpose  that  controls  a 
teacher  in  assigning  a  lesson.  Let  us  have  them  read 
for  a  better  purpose.  Let  us  ask  them  to  do  something 
that  will  help  them  to  do  what  they  must  do  if  they  read 
so  as  to  get  the  best  there  is  in  the  selection  to  be  read. 
Look  through  the  first  paragraph,  and  note  what  you 
consider  the  point  of  that  paragraph.  Put  before  them 
a  question  that  will  cause  them  to  get  that  point  when 
they  read  it.  Ask  them  to  write  an  answer  to  your 
question.  When  the  class  is  called  have  the  answers 
read.  They  will  not  all  be  alike,  if  your  questions  are 
good.  This  will  create  discussion.  To  settle  the  point 
the  book  will  be  referred  to.  This  will  result  in  a  closer 
reading. 

Now,  in  the  first  paragraph,  there  are  several  points 
of  knowledge — five  peas  were  growing  in  a  pod;  they 
were  green;  the  pod  was  green;  the  vine  was  green;  the 
leaves  were  green. 

We  might  ask.  How  many  peas  are  mentioned?  What 
color  were  they?  How  many  other  things  were  of  the 
same  color?  But  can  we  not  put  one  question  that  will 
call  up  all  this?  Suppose  we  were  to  ask  what  the  peas 
thought  of  the  world,  and  what  made  them  think  so.  In 
reading  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question,  they  must  get 
the  other  points. 
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Second  Paragraph. — Are  they  satisfied?  What  makes 
you  think  so? 

Third  Paragraph. — What  happened  while  they  were 
talking"  about  living-  in  the  pod?  What  effect  had  it  on 
them? 

Fourth  Paragraph. — Find  out  what  happened  next. 

Read  the  next,  and  tell  what  became  of  each  pea. 

Which  one  do  you  think  did  the  best? 

This  last  question  will  have  a  tendency  to  push  them 
to  the  real  theme  of  the  lesson.  This,  however,  will 
come  out  in  the  recitation. 

Our  purpose  now  is  to  suggest  what  might  be  done  by 
the  teacher  in  assigning  a  lesson  in  reading.  It,  of  course, 
will  be  easier  to  make  questions  for  the  higher  grades 
than  for  the  Third  Reader  pupils.  If  the  pupils  have 
studied  a  set  of  questions  of  this  sort  they  have  gained 
more  power  of  interpretation  than  by  reading  the  lesson 
over  twenty  times. 

ENDINGS. 


If  addition  were  taught  by  "endings"  we  would  have 
more  rapid  and  accurate  adders.  There  are  very  few 
combinations  that  give  1  for  an  ending:  9  plus  2  gives 
11,  a  number  ending  in  1;  8  plus  3,  7  plus  4,  6  plus  ?, 
0  plus  1  each  give  a  number  ending  in  1.  There  are  no 
other  combinations  that  give  the  ending  1.  There  are 
only  five  of  them.  A  pupil  could  soon  learn  these.  Give 
examples  that  make  him  use  these  until  he  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  practice.  He  learns  to  think  a  number 
ending  in  1  as  soon  as  he  sees  any  of  these  combinations. 
The  following  are  all  the  possible  combinations  in  addi- 
tion: 
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Ending^l. 

Ending-  2. 

Ending  3. 

£ndin«r  4. 

Ending-  5. 

0  plus  1 

0  plus  2 

0  plus  3 

0  plus  4 

0  plus  5 

2  plus  9 

1  plus  1 

1  plus  2 

1  plus  3 

1  plus  4 

3  plus  8 

3  plus  9 

4  plus  9 

2  plus  2 

2  plus  3 

4  plus  7 

4  plus  8 

5  plus  8 

5  plus  9 

6  plus  9 

5  plus  6 

5  plus  7 

6  plus  6 

6  plus  7 

6  plus  8 

7  plus  7 

7  plus  8 

Endinjf  6. 

Endinjf?. 

Ending-  8. 

Endingr9. 

Ending  0. 

0  plus  6 

0  plus  7 

0  plus  8 

0  plus  9 

0  plus  0 

1  plus  5 

1  plus  6 

1  plus  7 

1  plus  8 

1  plus  9 

2  plus  4 

2  plus  5 

2  plus  6 

2  plus  7 

2  plus  8 

3  plus  3 

3  plus  4 

3  plus  5 

3  plus  b 

3  plus  7 

7  plus  9 

8  plus  9 

4  plus  4 

4  plus  S 

4  plus  6 

8  plus  8 

9  plus  9 

5  plus  5 

After  teaching  two  or  three  sets  of  these  it  is  easy  to 
make  examples  that  will  bring  in  only  the  combinations 
taught.  As  new  sets  are  taught,  give  examples  using 
the  new  and  the  old.  So  continue  until  all  are  taught 
and  used.  This  does  not  prevent  pupils'  taking  three  or 
more  figures  at  once;  it  helps  in  that  direction.  It  takes 
careful  work  to  prepare  examples,  but  anybody  can  do 
it  with  care.  The  following  has  no  combination  giving 
an  ending  above  3:  2  plus  1  plus  8  plus  1  plus  9  plus  2 
plus  7  plus  2  plus  9  plus  2  plus  8  plus  9. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


RELIGION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— THE 

CRITICISM. 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal  the  editor  said,  "We 
have  before  us  a  criticism  on  a  thought  expressed  in  one 
of  the  *departments'  of  last  month's  issue."  I  learn 
that  the  thought  criticised  is  contained  in  the  quotation 
I  made  of  an  editorial  in  '*The  New  Education,"  by 
Prof.  Hailman,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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*'It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  public  school, 
because  it  is  debarred  from  sectarian  teaching,  is  thereby 
unable  to  give  true  religious  training.  On  the  contrary, 
by  this  very  barrier,  it  is  set  free.  It  is  even  a  greater 
error  to  suppose  that  the  prohibition  of  a  certain  teach- 
ing involves  godlessness  and  the  abrogation  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  removal 
of  sectarian  limitations  brings  the  school  nearer  to  God 
and  protects  the  ethical  trinity  against  the  vitiating  per- 
versions of  sectarian  selfishness.  Only  in  the  public 
schools  can  Jesus  of  Nazareth  come  to  the  children  as 
the  true  Christ,  the  bringer  of  universal  love." 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  and  scope  of  the  ob- 
jection to  the  quotation,  and  am  not  writing  to  meet  it 
directly,  but  to  give  further  emphasis  and  clearness  to 
the  valuable  truth  which  it  seems  to  me  the  quotation  con- 
tains. By  way^  of  introducing  the  quotation  I  said  that 
it  was  **a  good  statement  of  a  fundamental  truth."  The 
fundamental  truth  that  I  had  in  mind  was  the  cherished 
thought  of  mine  that  because  the  teacher  is  debarred 
from  teaching  sectarian  doctrines  he  is  not  debarred  from 
teaching  religion;  and  the  quoted  paragraph  makes  the 
further  emphasis  that  the  teacher  is  not  only  thus  not 
restricted  from  giving  true  religious  training,  but  has 
the  more  freedom  to  that  end. 

The  attributes  common  to  two  objects  are  more  essen- 
tial to  either  object  than  the  attributes  peculiar  to  either. 
The  common  attributes  of  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
religions  are  more  essential  to  religious  life  than  the 
points  of  difference  between  them.  The  Methodist  and 
the  Catholic  have  something  in  common  which  each 
must  cling  to  in  spite  of  differences,  or  yield  all  that  re- 
ligion means  to  them.  Cannon  Parrar  cannot  break  ties 
with  the  Hottentot  of  Africa  without  losing  his  hold  on 
God  and  immortality.     The  red  Indian  who  finds  heaven 
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in  a  future  happy  hunting  ground,  and  the  transcendent- 
alist  who  finds  •  heaven  in  the  depths  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, both  have  the  hope  of  heaven  in  the  heart. 
Sectarian  teaching  requires  the  emphasis  of  differences; 
non-sectarian  teaching  requires  the  emphasis  of  likeness- 
es, which  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  heart  of  religion. 
A  teacher  bent  on  teaching  religion  must  feel  grateful 
that  he  is  not  required  to  teach  the  creeds  which  mark 
the  differences  of  denominations.  Hence  it  is  true  that 
a  teacher  who  is  debarred  from  sectarian  teaching  is  not 
thereby  unable  to  give  true  religious  training,  but  there- 
by is  given  his  freedom  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Sectarianism  has  its  function  in  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  race  and  of  the  individual — is  essential  to 
that  development — but  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel 
strongly  the  bond  of  unity  in  likenesses,  rather  than  the 
prejudice  of  differences.  The  religious  congress  at  the 
World's  Pair  is  a  magnificent  illustration  of  such  unity. 
It  is  marked  also  in  the  co-operation  of  denominations  in 
every  good  work.  Wandering  through  a  great  city  we 
drop  in  at  random  to  hear  the  minister,  and  find  him 
preaching  our  gospel.  We  pass  on  and  forget  to  call  for 
his  label,  unless  for  convenience  of  description.  Moody 
does  his  great  work  without  sectarian  limitations;  per- 
haps could  not  do  it  with  such  limitations.  The  sects 
themselves  are  rapidly  giving  up  sectarianism.  It  has 
done  its  work  in  bringing  out  the  various  elements  of 
the  religious  life;  and  now  these  various  elements  must 
be  brought  into  the  higher  unity  of  the  religious  life 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  whole  movement  is  a  world-wide 
drama  in  which  discordant  and  conflicting  elements  con- 
tending for  the  mastery  are  finally  brought  into  theL- 
higher  unity  of  peace  and  harmony.  Now  the  public- 
school,  with  children  from  the  homes  of  all  denomina- 
tions, by  which  sectarianism  forces  sectarianism  out,  is 
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a  type  of  the  whole  movement.  Let  those  who  regret 
the  absence  of  sectarian  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
reflect  that  the  logic  in  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  co- 
ercing them  reluctantly  to  a  higher  good  than  they 
consciously  seek. 

The  editor  says  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  views 
expressed  by  the  editors  of  departments;  and  so  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  meaning  of  separate  phrases  and 
sentences  contained  in  the  quotation.  I  thought  the  ap- 
ple good  as  a  whole,  regardless  of  a  speck  that  might  be 
found.  I  have  a  hint  that  the  objection  raised  is  to  the 
last  sentence.  I  might  have  raised  a  question  on  the 
word  '*only,"  if  I  had  not  been  pre-occupied  with  Prof. 
Hailman's  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  power  of  the  pub- 
lic school  to  bring  children  to  the  true  Christ.  If  he 
feels  that  the  public  school  can  do  this,  and  is  laboring 
to  that  end,  it  is  worth  so  much  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  of  childhood  that  he  ought  not  now  be  inter- 
rupted to  engage  in  a  controversy  over  the  "only." 

EDUCATION  AND  FREEDOM. 


In  the  preceding  article  on  this  subject  I  began  to  il- 
lustrate what  is  meant  by  rational,  or  soul,  freedom. 
The  illustration  was  carried  through  the  senses,  show- 
ing that  the  soul's  activity  occupied  wider  and  still 
wider  spheres  as  it  exercised  itself  through  the  ascend- 
ing order  of  the  senses;  and,  also,  that  the  subjective 
life  is  richer  and  fuller  just  in  proportion  to  the  wider 
range  of  freedom  in  the  activity  expended  on  external 
objects. 

The  ascending  order  of  the  soul's  free  activity  through 
the  senses,  from  muscular  sense  to  sight,  is  a  type  of  its 
growth  to  its  highest  range  of  freedom  through  the  as- 
cending order  of  all  the  faculties  from  sense  perception 
to  reason. 
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The  next  stage  of  the  soul's  freedom  above  the  senses 
is  called  memory.  By  memory  the  mind  acts  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  object,  thus  giving"  it  its  freedom  in  time; 
but  freedom  only  in  past  time.  When  the  soul  acts 
through  the  senses,  the  individual  must  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  object;  but  memory  enables  one  to  react  all 
the  experiences  of  the  past.  This  enlarges  ten  thousand 
fold  the  sphere  of  experiences  as  limited  to  the  senses. 
The  outer  range  is  larger,  and  the  inner  life  proportion- 
ately richer  and  fuller. 

The  next  enlargement  to  the  soul's  sphere  of  free  ac- 
tivity is  called  imagination.  In  this  the  soul  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  present  and  the  past,  but  ranges  into  the  ab- 
sent and  the  future.  By  this  faculty  it  not  only  con- 
structs the  absent  world  in  space,  but  creates  its  ideal 
world,  thus  freeing  itself  from  the  hard  and  fixed  limits 
of  the  world  of  fact.  In  this  the  soul  first  fully  awak- 
ens to  its  sense  of  freedom,  dimly  felt  in  the  preceding 
sphere  of  activity.  Up  to  this  point  its  activity  seems  to 
be  largely  reaction  against  itsenvfronment;  it  conformed 
to  the  external  world.  By  means  of  the  imagination  it 
makes  the  external  world  conform  to  its  own  idea.  The 
pleasure  of  reading  fairy  stories  comes  largely  from  a 
sense  of  freedom  over  the  fixed  limitations  put  upon  us 
from  the  material  world  about  us.  Bryant's  Sella  and 
Little  people  of  the  Snow  are  good  examples;  also  the 
stories  in  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  The  mind  seems 
to  be  acting  for  the  pleasure  of  its  own  activity,  for  the 
sense  of  its  freedom,  as  the  eagle  soars  for  the  pleasure 
of  soaring,  and  not  always  for  prey.  Again,  the  sphere 
of  experience  is  enlarged  ten  thousand  fold  beyond  that 
of  the  preceding;  and  the  inner  life  is  still  proportion- 
ately richer  and  fuller. 

Next,  the  reason  extends  the  activity  to  the  inner  laws 
"Bnd  essences  of  things;  it  finds  the  law  within  the  law; 
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frees  the  mind  from  the  confusion  of  the  multiplicity  and 
bondage  of  details  by  reaching  through  them  to  the  uni- 
ty of  a  common  life  and  principle  below  all;  penetrates 
to  a  spirit  akin  to  itself,  and  feels  that  it  has  its  univer- 
sal freedom  in  its  touch  with  that  spirit.  This  is  the 
truth  that  makes  us  free.  Truth  is  the  relation  of  unity 
between  the  individual  mind  and  the  universal  mind  back 
of  all  phenomena;  and  it  is  the  function  of  reason  ta 
penetrate  to  the  universal  mind,  in  order  that  the  soul 
may  be  at  one  with  it.  No  higher  sphere  of  freedom 
can  be  found. 

I  have  not  tried  to  discuss  soul,  or  rational  freedom, 
but  to  give  glimpses  of  what  it  means  to  guide  in  the 
practical  work  of  teaching.  To  educate  is  to  conduct 
the  growth  of  the  soul  through  increasing  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity, as  suggested  by  the  ascending  order  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul.  The  faculties  of  mind  about  which  we 
read  are  only  names  for  the  successive  spheres  of  mind 
freedom,  whether  figured  as  external  activity  or  inner 
experience.  Educational  psychology  must  show  how  to 
conduct  the  child  through  this  increasing  order  of  life. 
More  life  is  the  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  life. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAM. 


DIAI^OGUS  FOR  SIX  BOYS  AND  FIVE  GIRLS  GATHERED  IN  AN  EASY  MANNER 

ABOUT  THE  TEACHER'S  DESK. 

First  Boy: 

I've  thought  of  a  game  we  can  play  at  recess, 

Whatever  the  weather  may  be; 
For  fun,  and  instruction  you'll  say  its  the  best; 

Now  listen  a  moment  to  me. 
You  know  this  is  Arbor  Day  in  all  the  schools. 

And  although  we've  not  much  prepared 
In  the  way  of  a  program,  we  do  mean  to  plant 

A  beautiful  tree  in  the  yard. 

First  Girl,  (interrupting) 

I'd  like  to  know  who  first  observed  Arbor  Day, 
And  how  long  ago  it  was  begun. 
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First  Boy: 

'Twas  "way  out"  in  Nebraska,  in  '72, 

And  was  planned  by  a  Mr.  Morton. 
Second  Boy  : 

Oh,  never  mind  that,  but  tell  us,  please  do. 

The  game  you  had  started  upon. 
First  Boy: 

Well,  suppose  that  instead  of  planting*  real  trees, 

We  each  name  the  tree  of  our  choice; 
And  tell  why  we  like  it  and  how  it  would  please, 

(But  don't  speak  in  too  loud  a  voice.) 
You  begin,  Kate.     Stand  by  the  table  there 

And  choose  a  tree  of  some  kind. 

And  before  the  bell  rings  to  call  us  to  work, 

We'll  have  a  fine  grove  tn  oiw  minds. 
Second  Girl: 

Well,  I  would  have  a  locust  tree 

Right  out  there  by  the  fence. 
Oh,  locust  blossoms  are  so  sweet, 

They  tickle  your  '^smelling  sense." 
See  here,  children,  I'll  tell  you  now 

Something  to  make  you  wise 

In  locust  blossoms  there  are  bugs, 

I  have  seen  them  with  these  eyes. 

Third  Boy: 

And  I  would  plant. an  oak  tree, 

The  finest  in  the  land. 
It  is  called  the  king  of  the  forest — 

It  grows  so  tall  and  grand; 
And  the  acorns— we  boys  could  throw  them 

From  here  quite  down  to  the  mill; 

And  the  girls  could  have  cups  and  saucers 

For  their  playhouse  under  the  hill. 
Third  Qirl: 

1  would  plant  a  maple  tree! 

I  like  that  best  of  all. 
In  summer  its  leaves  are  fresh  and  green. 

And  don't  you  know  in  the  fall. 
How  the  green  leaves  turn  to  yellow, 

And  then  to  bright,  bright  red? 
We  would  make  us  a  playhouse  carpet. 

Yes,  and  a  doUie's  bed. 

Fourth  Boy : 

A  grove  without  a  beech  tree 

Would  be  no  grove  at  all! 
We  would  want  to  have  swings  in  the  summer 

And  gather  the  nuts  in  the  fall. 
My!  When  the  burs  burst  open 

And  the  brown  nuts  rattle  down. 
Wouldn't  there  be  a  scrambling, 

Of  the  lads  from  the  country  round  ? 
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Yes,  I  would  have  a  beech  tree, 
A  great  round,  smooth -trunked  beech, 

And  on  it  I'd  cut  every  name  in  the  school, 
It  should  fairly  **bristle  with  speech.*' 

Fourth  Girl: 

Oh,  creamy  dogwood  blossoms, 

I'd  plant  a  tree  of  you. 
Now,  wouldn't  you  make  our  yard  look  gay? 

You'd  be  so  fragrant,  too. 
In  springtime  we'd  carry  your  beauty 

To  some  poor  sick  child's  bed. 
And  in  winter  the  chart  class  would  love,  I  know. 

To  gather  your  berries  red. 

Fifth  Boy: 

We  ought  to  have  a  hickory  tree 

And  I'll  take  that,  I  think; 
I'll  plant  it  by  the  old  wood -shed 

Where  the  eaves  can  give  it  a  drink. 
And,  besides,  I  want  to  have  it  there. 

So  the  nuts  will  fall  on  the  roof. 
Then  the  rain  and  the  winds  and  the  soft,  warm  air 

Will  soon  coax  the  hard  shells  off. 
Hurrah!  we'll  have  nuts  passed  every  day 

When  the  scholars  are  tired  of  work; 
With  such  a  treat  as  that  in  store. 

No  one  would  be  anxious  to  shirk. 

Fifth  Girl  J  aged  six. 

Because  I  am  a  little  girl 

I'd  like  a  little  tree. 
And  I  think  that  a  well-filled  Black  Haw  bush 

Is  the  one  you  may  plant  for  me. 
Sixth  Girl: 

Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  like  to  have 

And  that's  an  apple  tree. 
Out  by  the  wood-shed,  or  there  by  the  fence 

No  matter  at  all  to  me — 
So  it  has  plenty  of  apples  on  it. 

Red  ones  and  yellow  ones  too; 
We'd  eat  just  all  we  wanted, 

And  oh,  here's  what  we'd  do! 
We'd  bury  five  or  six  bushels 

Somewhere  here  on  the  ground; 
Cover  them  over  with  leaves  and  straw 

Then  pack  the  dirt  on  sound. 
And  when  the  long  winter  noons  come  on, 

Or  rainy  days  keep  us  in. 
We'd  every  one  have  an  apple  to  eat; 

We'd  never  get  hungry ^  then! 


•I 
I 
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First  Boy: 

Hurrah  for  the  country  school  g-rove! 

With  its  blossoms  and  fruits  so  fair, 
To  be  sure  it  is  only  **in  our  minds" 

But  no  better  sport  Can  scholars  find 
Than  this  building-  castles  in  the  air. 

(A  bell  is  heard  without  and  all  pass  to  their  respective  places.) 

Cloverdale,  Ind.         Mary  V.  Sinci^air. 

EDITORIAL. 

The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers . 

When  you  send  **back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

Resoi,ve  now  that  you  will  persuade  every  boy  and  g-irl  in  your 
school  who  can  read  fairly  well  to  read  at  least  one  g-ood  book  during* 
this  school  year. 

We  much  regret  that  we  could  not  supply  all  new  subscribers  with 
the  September  number  of  The  Journai,.  The  issue  was  larger  than 
usual,  but  not  enough  larger  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

How  Does  It  Happen?— A  county  superintendent  greeted  the  writer 
recently  with  **How  does  it  happen  that  you  never  put  anything  in  the 
Journai,  about  our  county?**  The  answer  was,  **How  does  it  happen 
that  you  never  send  to  the  Journai,  any  educational  item  in  regard  to 
your  county?**  The  Journai.  wishes  to  repeat  with  emphasis  what  it 
has  said  many  times  before,  that  it  is  glad  to  secure  educational  items 
from  all  the  counties,  and  that  it  is  not  conscious  of  making  any  dis- 
crimination among  the  counties  in  this  regard.  Send  in  the  items  and 
there  will  be  no  room  for  complaint. 

Reports  of  County  Institutes  — In  former  years  large  space  has 
been  given  in  the  Journai,  to  the  reports  of  institutes,  but  for  the  last 
year  or  two  but  few  reports  have  been  sent  in.  This  is  perhaps  well  as 
there  was  great  monotony  in  the  reports.  As  space  could  not  be  made 
for  a  synopsis  of  the  instruction  but  little  could  be  said  except  that  iHe 
institute  was  held  at  a  certain  date,  that  the  attendance  and  attention 
were  good,  that  the  instructors  were  popular,  that  the  superintendent 
deserved  great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
institute,  and  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  the  best  institute  ever  held  in 
the  county.  As  the  institutes  are  now  nearly  all  held  in  August  and 
the  reports  would  necessarily  come  together,  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
era.! concensus  of  opinion  that  the  space  in  the  Journai^  can  be  given 
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to  more  instructive  aud  tnoje  helpful  matter.  This  does  not  mean  that 
no  reports  will  be  printed;  neither  does  it  mean  that  no  reports  are  de- 
sirable. The  pag-es  of  the  Journai,  are  always  open  to  educational 
news  and  educational  sug'gestions.  Whenever  anything*  occurs  in  an 
institute  out  of  the  usual  line  it  is  always  welcomed.  The  editor  likes 
to  print  it  and  his  patrons  like  to  read  it.  The  Journai,  solicits  edu- 
cational news. 

The  New  Oklahoma — With  September,  Oklahoma  probably  at- 
tained to  its  full  proportions  in  point  of  area.  In  its  formation  it  has 
been  a  little  like  patch-work,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  diflficult  to  fol- 
low its  evolution.  The  territory  has  been  familiarly  known  to  us  under  ' 
a  variety  of  names,  and  the  whole  has  been  made  up  of  four  parts, 
the  **Cherokee  Strip,"  between  Oklahoma  proper  and  **No-Man's- 
lyand,'*  being  that  part  about  to  be  entered.  No-Man's-Land,  now 
Beaver  County,  added  3,643,200  acres,  while  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  to 
be  occupied  this  month,  aggregates  about  6,000,000  acres.  The  total 
number  of  acres  in  the  territory,  henceforth,  will  be  about  11,335,347, 
or  not  far  from  30,000  square  miles  of  area.  This  is  no  mean  propor- 
tion for  statehood,  being  four  times  the  size  of  Massachusetts.  By 
the  end  of  September  it  is  quite  likely  that  Oklahoma  will  have  a  popu- 
lation of  250,000  souls,  or  live  times  that  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  is 
ripe  and  ready  for  statehood,  and  will  probably  be  entered  as  a  State 
before  the  present  Congress  comes  to  a  close. 


THE  CONSISTENCY  OF  INCONSISTENCY. 

The  following  which  we  take  from  the  Herald  ff  Gospel  Liberty,  the  old- 
est relig'ious  newspaper  in  the  world,  is  so  thoroughly  true  and  so  need- 
ful to  the  teacher  that  we  give  it  entire  with  our  cordial  endorsement. 
He  is  a  brave  person  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  acknowledg'e  his 
own  mistakes.  When  a  teacher  has  made  a  mistake  the  brave  thing-, 
the  wise  thing-,  and  the  right  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  acknowledg'e  it. 

**Emerson  says  that  consistency  is  the  foible  of  small  minds.  What 
one  affirms  to-day  must  be  made  to  ag-ree  somehow  with  what  he  said 
yesterday  or  last  year — so  holds  the  narrow  mind  and  the  unillumina- 
ted  mind.     Not  to  be  laughed  at  is  a  capital  ambition  with  many. 

To  have  one's  way,  to  contend  to  the  bitter  end  for  one's  opinion, 
never  to  confess  a  fault,  never  to  make  concessions,  are  some  of  the 
marks  of  the  fury  for  consistency.  Many  a  one  thinks  that  because  he 
has  said  that  he  will  do  a  certain  thing,  or  will  not  do  it,  he  must  stick 
to  it  because  he  said  it.  No  matter  how  much  light  comes  to  him  to  chang-e 
his  convictions,  no  matter  how  much  harm  his  course  involves,  he  pro- 
poses to  stand  by  what  he  said.  He  is  not  a  man  that  is  easily  moved 
from  his  course,  he  declares;  he  glories  in  making  pt  her  people  come  to 
him;  he  boasts  of  his  triumphs;  he  stickles  for  the  last  inch  of  his  claim; 
and  he  dies,  poor  man,  without  knowing  that  he  never  had  a  moment 
of  vision  of  what  real  manhood  is.  He  never  saw  what  strength  there 
is  in  weakness,  what  glory  there  is  in  humility,  what  charm  there  is 
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in  the  spirit  that  bends  and  suffers  long^,  and  murmurs  not  when  jostled 
about  It  is  only  stubbornness  that  thinks  to  have  its  way  always. 
Civilized  life  means  concessions  and  amenities  on  all  sides.  The  sav- 
age and  the  fool  never  yield.  One  never  goes  so  high  as  he  does  when 
he  has  conceded  the  most  It  is  by  the  obeisance  of  the  spirit  that  its 
transfiguration  comes.     It  comes 

'With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending*  upraises  it,  too/ 

He  is  not  a  wise  man  that  pursues  with  reckless  determination  his 
preconceived  ideas.  The  best  that  one  can  do  is  to  follow  the  light  he 
has  to-day.  To  do  this  he  may  need  to  vary  his  course  or  abandon  it 
entirely.  Strength  of  character  lies  in  one's  following  his  light,  in  his 
keeping  the  angel  in  the  ascendency.  Yesterday  you  made  a  resolu- 
tion, made  it  according  to  the  truth  you  had,  made  it  with  full  and 
noble  conviction;  but  to-day  you  see  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
^injury  to  your  better  knowledge,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not  keep 
it.  This  is  not  weakness.  It  is  the  consistency  of  inconsistency. 
There  may  have  been  undue  haste  and  lack  of  judgment  in  forming 
the  resolution,  and  for  these  you  may  be  blameworthy,  but  you  cannot 
be  condemned  for  your  abandonment  of  it.*' 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOI.  TROUBLE. 


Last  month,  in  speaking  of  the  trouble  at  the  State  Normal,  The 
JoURNAi«  expressed  gratification  at  the  hopeful  indications  of  an  early 
settlement  of  the  misunderstandings.  A  circular  had  been  formulated 
by  a  committee  of  students  for  the  signatures  of  the  two  classes  under 
the  ban  of  the  board,  conceding  to  the  board  all  legal  and  moral  right 
to  dismiss  and  elect  teachers  without  giving  reasons  to  the  public  for  so 
doing,  and  expressing  reyret  for  all  disorderly  conduct;  and  the  board 
had  issued  a  circular  to  all  old  students,  including  the  juniors,  saying 
that  they  would  be  readmitted  loithout  signivg  any  papers.  This  all 
worked  well  and  promised  well,  and  was  unanimously  appioved  by 
those  who  put  the  welfare  of  the  school  above  personal  feeling  and  in- 
terest. The  granting  of  graduation  "certificates"  has  not  yet  been 
conceded,  but  the  board  certainly  can  not  withhold  them  longer  and 
justify  itself,  either  on  the  ground  of  consistency  or  fair  dealing. 
Having  reamitted  the  juniors,  who  acted  with  the  seniors  in  every  gen- 
eral movement  that  was  made  by  the  students,  and  who,  by  specific 
vote  on  commencement  day,  endorsed  the  seniors,  how  can  the  board  be 
consistent  and  not  accord  the  seniors  similar  treatment? 

The  Journal  is  not  willing  to  believe  that  the  board  will  not  yet 
come  to  see  that  it  made  a  fatal  mistake  when  it  took  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  faculty  the  settlement  of  matters  touching  the  students'  *'disci~ 
plinary  relations  to  the  school."  Had  the  board  gone  straight  forward 
in  what  it  conceived  to  be  its  duty,  ignored  all  personal  criticisms,  and 
accepted  the  arrangement  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  faculty 
with  the  senior  class,  and  granted  the  diplomas  as  usual,  the  "normal 
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school  troubles'*  would  now  be  a  thing-  of  the  past.  A  quarrel  can  not 
last  long-  when  the  quarreling-  is  all  on  one  side 

Within  the  last  month  the  normal  school  board  has  sent  out  a  circular 
**to  the  public."  The  Journal  can  but  regard  this  "statement  of 
facts'*  as  most  unfortunate.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  statement  might 
have  been  made  giving  a  view  of  the  troubles  in  a  form  that  would 
have  conciliated  opposition  and  strengthened  the  board's  hold  upon 
public  opinion;  but  the  statement  made  does  neither.  It  opens  up  all 
the  controverted  points,  and  impugns  the  motives  of  every  one  who  has 
criticised  the  actions  of  the  board.  The  circular  is  certain  to  provoke 
"replies,"  and  thus  the  contest  will  be  continued  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  diminished.  (Since  the  above  was  written  one  "reply"  has 
been  made  public,  and  the  writer  understands  that  others  are  to  fol- 
low. ) 

The  Journal  believes  thoroughly  in  the  State  Normal  School,  and 
believes  that  it  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  all  the  country.  It  hopes, 
therefore,  that  the  board  of  trustees  will  at  once  correct  the  wrong  it 
has  done  the  class  of  '93,  for  there  can  be  no  end  to  this  controversy 
till  this  is  done,  and  it  hopes  all  old  students  will  return  and  take  up 
their  work  as  though  nothing-  had  happened,  and  then  all  w  ork  for  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  school,  remembering- that  "the  school"  is  of  more 
consequence  than  is  any  individual,  and  remembering  that  evolution 
and  not  revolution  must  be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  any  desirable 
changes. 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Gov,  Claude  Matthews: 

Honored  Sir: — The  undersigned,  believing  in  the  importance  of  orna- 
menting school  premises  by  the  planting  of  trees,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  shade  and  the  aesthetic  effect  upon  the  children,  and  believing-  that 
most  can  be  accomplished  by  setting  apart  a  day  for  that  purpose, 
unite  in  recommending  that  Friday,  October  27,  be  selected  as  the  time 
and  called  "Arbor  Day."  They  ask  that  you  join  them  in  this  recom- 
mendation, if  you  approve  the  movement.     Respectfully, 

W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  School  Journal. 

Indiana  Farmer  Co. 


ExEciTTivE  Department,        i 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Septemtter  19, 1893.  f 

Prof,  ]V,  A.  Belly  Editor  Indiana  School  Journal,  aiid  Indiana  Farmer  Cv,: 

Gentlemen: — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday,  and  carefully 
note  what  you  say  in  relation  to  "Arbor  Day."  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  custom.  Many  of  the  states  observe  a 
day  set  apart  by  legislative  action,  and  duly  proclaimed  by  the  Govern- 
or, and  I  regret  that  such  qfficial  action  has  not  been  taken  by  our 
state.  It  is  a  beautiful  custom,  and  will  in  time  be  generally  observed 
by  our  people.     Year  by  year  the   destruction   of  our  once  magnificent 
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forests  g-oes  on,  and  soon  this  great  source  of  wealth  and  beauty  to  our 
state  will  have  passed.  Then  we  will  begin  to  plant — in  our  school 
yards,  along  the  highway  and  around  the  country  homes.  I  cordially 
join  with  you  in  recommending  to  our  citizens,  and  especially  our 
school  children,  October  27,  to  be  observed  as  ** Arbor  Day"  for  the 
planting  of  trees,  with  such  ceremonies  as  may  be  pleasing  to  them. 
Very  truly  yours,  Ci^aude  Matthews. 

The  Journai,  makes  its  annual  appeal  to  teachers  to  observe  Arbor 
Day.  The  planting  of  trees  on  school  grounds  will  have  three  good  re- 
sults: 

1.  The  g-rounds  will  be  converted  from  bare  and  in  many  instances 
repulsive  places  to  beautiful,  shaded,  attractive  vards.  The  shade  and 
the  beauty  will  richly  repay  the  trouble  of  planting*. 

2.  The  influence  upon  the  school  children  will  be  beneficial.  Pleas- 
ant and  attractive  surroundings  must  affect  favorably  the  aesthetic 
natures  of  the  boys  and  g"irls  who  attend  the  school. 

3.  The  stimulus  to  plant  trees  and  ornament  premises  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  parents,  and  result  in  the  planting  of  trees  about  the  homes 
and  along  the  highways. 

Suppose  that  every  school  and  every  family  should  on  the  day  named 
plant  at  least  one  tree.  Think  of  the  result,  and  think  of  the  boon  con- 
ferred on  posterity. '  Suppose  that  each  farmer  would  plant  trees  along 
the  road  in  front  of  his  land,  what  would  be  the  result  in  a  few  yeaYs? 
Our  native  trees  should  be  used  (1)  because  they  can  generally  be  had 
for  the  digging,  and  (2)  they  are  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  than 
the  evergreens. 

Let  teachers  take  hold  of  this  work  and  interest  the  children,  and 
through  them  the  parents.  An  appropriate  exercise  will  be  found  un- 
der the  head  of  "Friday  Afternoon."  Add  to  this,  name  trees  for  cel- 
ebrated authors,  sing  songs,  recite  appropriate  selections,  get  some  one 
to  make  a  short  speech— do  whatever  will  add  to  the  interest.  Get 
some  farmer  to  bring  his  wagon  and  haul  the  trees;  divide  the  forces 
and  let  a  part  dig  the  trees,  another  part  dig  holes,  and  another  part 
plant  the  trees. 

Any  teacher  with  enough  vim  to  teach  a  successful  school  can  take 
hold  of  this  and  make  it  a  grand  success,  if  he  will.  It  only  requires 
the  will. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  correspondence  the  Indiana  Farmer 
heartily  joins  with  The  Schooi,  Journai,  in  urging  the  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day,  and  Governor  Matthews  endorses  the  movement  and  heart- 
ily commends  it.  Let  all  join  to  make  this  the  best  Arbor  Day  Indiana 
has  ever  had. 


Harvest  Excursions  to  all  principal  points  in  the  West,  Northwest 
South  and  Southwest,  October  10,  at  very  low  rates,  via  the  Big  Four 
Route.  Tickets  good  twenty  (20)  days  from  date  of  sale.  Be  sure  your 
ticket  reads  via  the  Big  Four  Route.  For  full  information  call  on  or 
address  H.  M.  Bronson,  A.  G.  P.  Agent,  Big  Four  Route,  D.  B.  Martin, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.  10-lt 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  AUGUST. 

Physiology. — 1.     Describe  the  three  kinds  of  cartilag-inous  tissue. 
Where  is  each  found? 

2.  Why  do  the  cells  of  different  tissues  differ  in  form  and  structure? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  heredity? 

4.  What  is  the  patella?     What  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  fatig-ue? 

6.  What  are  the  supposed  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ear? 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  various  layers  of   the  stomach? 

8.  How  can  injurious  bacteria  be  destroyed  in  drinking*  water? 

Engi^ish  Grammar.— 1.     Define  a  simple^a  compound  and  a  complex 
sentence. 

2.  What  uses  have  substantive  or  noun  clauses  in  sentences?      Give 
an  example  of  each  and  desig'nate. 

3.  I  thought  him  to  be  honest     Explain  the  use  of  the  expression, 
**him  to  be  honest." 

4.  **I  think  it  not  meet  that  Marc  Antony,  so  well-beloved  of  Caesar, 
should  outlive  Caesar."     Analyze. 

5.  Correct  this  sentence,   giving  your  reasons:  "Whom  say  ye  that  I 
ani?" 

6.  What  means  would  you  use  to  increase  and  enrich  your  vocabu- 
lary? 

7.  **I  hope  my  noble  lor'd  esteems  me   honest/*      Parse  the  italicised 
words. 

8.  Define  an  attribute  and  name  the  leading  classes. 

9.  In  what  year  of  the  public  school  course  should  the  study  of  gram- 
mar as  a  science  begin?     Give  reasons. 

Geography. — 1.    Draw  outline  map  of  Indiana,  locating  the  princi- 
pal rivers  and  six  largest  cities,  numbering  in  order  of  their  size. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  mountain  systems  of  the  United  States. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  irrigation?    Where  is  it  most  practiced  in  the 
United  States? 

4.  Lrocate  Tokio,  the  Phillippine  Islands,  Naples,  Mecca. 

5.  What  different  forms  of  government  exist  in   Europe?    Name 
good  examples  of  each. 

6.  What  reasons  do  you  give  for  a  greater  growth  in  Chicago   than 
in  Memphis  which  is  an  older  city? 

7.  Bound  Russia,  Turkey. 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  in  geography  which  you  would 
give  to  a  Third  Reader  grade? 

9.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  France?    Of  Japan? 

10.  Describe  the  Congo  River. 

United  States  History. — 1.    Give  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Magellan  and  state  what  they  proved. 
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2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Maryland,  stating-  reasons 
for  making-  the  &»ettlement. 

3.  How  did  the  Puritans  treat  those  who  differed  from  them  in  re- 
lig-ion? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

5.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  "Carpet  Bag-g-ers?"  What  was  the 
effect  upon  the  southern  states  of  enfranchising  negroes?  Why  was 
this  effect  produced? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  Cable . 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield.  Why 
was  it  done? 

Reading. — What  is  ambition?    'Tis  a  glorious  cheat! 
It  seeks  the  chamber  of  the  gifted  boy, 
And  lifts  his  hum.ble  window  and  comes  in. 
The  narrow  walls  expand  and  spread  away 
Into  a  kingly  palace  and  the  roof 
Lifts  to  the  sky,  and  unseen  fingers  work 
The  ceilings  with  rich  blazonry,  and  write 
His  name  in  burning  letters  over  all. 
And  ever,  as  he  shuts  his  wildered  eyes. 
The  phantom  comes  and  lays  upon  his  lids 
A  spell  that  murders  sleep,  and  in  his  ear 
Whispers  a  deathless  word,  and  on  his  brain 
Breathes  a  fierce  thirst  no  water  will  allay.        —  Willis, 

1.  Define  chamber,  palace,  blazonry,  murders,  deathless,  and  thirst 
as  used  in  this  stanza.  15 

2.  What  lessons  would  you  draw  from  the  above  for  the  benefit  of 
your  pupils?  15 

3.  Transpose  the  stanza  into  prose.  20 

4.  Of  what  importance  do  you  consider  reading  in  comparison  with 
the  other  studies  required  by  the  law?  15 

5.  In  what  does  the  true,  and  therefore  most  valuable,  criticism  of  a 
reading  lesson  consist?  20 

6.  What  should  the  pupils  be  made  to  understand  as  the  true  uses  of 
punctuation?  15 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  Show  by  a  course  of  reasoning  whether 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  or  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  the  mind  acquires  knowledgfe  is  more  necssary  to  a  teacher  or 
whether  both  are  alike  necessary,  according  as  you  may  believe. 

2.  Explain  the  differences  in  the  classes  of  books  which  a  teacher 
needs  to  study  in  the  different  cases  referred  to  in  the  first  question. 

3.  In  how  far  and  by  what  means  would  vou  attempt  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  your  pupils  in  the  administration  of  your  school?  Give 
reason  for  your  attitude  upon  this  question. 

4.  Point  out  the  ways  by  which  you  would  teach  children  to  become 
self-helpful  in  learning  to  read.  What  educational  principle  or  princi- 
ples underlie  the  necessity  to  do  this? 
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5.  What  are  the  strong-est  reasons  for  requiring  the  teacher  to  know 
more  of  the  subject  than  she  is  required  to  teach,  and  to  know  many 
subjects  which  she  is  not  required  to  teach  in  her  g-rade? 

Arithmetic— 1.  By  the  use  of  the  numbers  352  and  132,  explain  the 
principles  and  method  of  finding-  the  greatest  common  divisor  by 
division? 

2.  At  90  cents  a  yard,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  20X17 
feet  with  carpet  2}i  feet  wide  allowing-  one  foot  waste  on  each  cut  for 
matching? 

3.  If  12 >^  yards  of  dress  goods  ^  yard  wide  will  make  a  dress,  how 
many  yards  of  cambric  1^  yards  wide  will  be  required  to  line  one  half 
of  it. 

4.  A  merchant  marks  an  article  40%  above   cost;  he   sells   it  on   ac- 
count at  a  discount  of    10%  on  the  market  price.     He  pays  20%   of  the 
debt  for  collecting  it.     What  per  cent,  does  he  ^ain  or  lose? 

5.  If  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  make  40  lbs.  of  flour,  how  many  bar- 
rels of  flour  can  be  made  from  the  contents  of  a  bin  10  feet  long,  5  feet 
wide  and  4  feet  deep? 

6.  The  diameter  of  a  spherical  balloon  is  25  feet.  How  many  square 
yards  of  silk  were  required  to  make  it  and  how  many  cubic  feet  of 
gas  will  be  required  to  fill  it? 

6.  Find  the  proceeds,  bank  discount  and  date  of  maturity  of  a  note 
for $2,000  for  90  days  at  5%,  dated  and  discounted  July  1,  1892. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.— 1.    What  is  the  narrative  of  the  first  canto? 

2.  Explain  the  expression, "Harp  of  tfae  North." 

3.  Give  a  short  character  sketch  of  Ellen. 

4.  Explain  the  "Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart." 

5.  Explain  the  "Fiery  Cross." 

6.  Who  was  Rhoderick  Dhu? 

7.  Explain  "Snood,"  "Anathema." 

8.  Give  the  example  of  hospitality  recited  in  Canto  IV. 

9.  What  led  to  the  combat?    How  did  it  end? 

10.  Who  was  James-Fitz-James? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

PHYSIOI.OGY. — 1.  Articular  cartilage  is  found  on  the  ends  of  the  bones 
forming  movable  joints  and  is  a  firm,  flexible,  tough,  elastic,  white, 
opalescent  substance.  The  corpuscles  are  in  groups  flattened  parallel  to 
the  surfaces  while  in  the  deep  parts  they  are  in  vertical  groups.  Hetic* 
ular  cartilage  is  found  in  the  epiglottis  and  in  a  few  other  places;  the 
matrix  is  pervaded  with  a  densely  felted  substance  similar  to  elastic 
fibrous  tissue.  FihrO'Cartilage  tissue  consists  of  plates  of  matted  fibrous 
tissue  interspersed  with  elements  of  cartilage,  and  occurs  chiefly  as 
movable  discs  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  certain  joints,  as  the 
knee. 

2.    The  form  and  structure  of  cells  depend  upon  the  way  they  are 
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crowded  together  and  on  the  structure  in  which  they  may  be.  Their 
shape  may  be  spherical,  fusiform,  or  stellate.  Some  have  no  cell  wall, 
as  the  amoeba. 

3.  By  heredity  is  meant  the  doctrine  that  offspring  inherit  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  parents  or  ancestors. 

4.  The  patella  is  the  knee-pan,  the  largest  sesamoid  bone  of  the 
body.  It  articulates  with  the  femur,  and  gives  a  change  of  direction 
to  the  force  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  lower  bones  of  the  extrem- 
ity. 

5.  The  .muscle  is  said  to  be  **fatigued"  when  it  refuses  to  act,  but 
will  again  do  so  if  allowed  to  rest  a  few  seconds.  (See  page  72,  Ad- 
vanced Physiology.) 

6.  See  pages  280,  281,  282,  283,  284  and  285  of  Advanced   Physiology. 

7.  The  mucous  lin(f'g  furnishes  glands  for  secreting  fluids,  blood 
vessels  for  nutrition  and  absorption,  and  nerves  for  regulating  all  the 
various  activities  connected  therewith.  The  sub-mucous  coat  of  loose 
connective  tissue  serves  to  unite  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  and 
to  form  a  matrix  in  which  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  break  up  and 
ramify  before  reaching  the  mucous  coat.  The  muscular  coat  of  the 
transverse  and  muscular  fibers  serves  to  keep  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  in  motion  during  the  process  of  digestion. 

8.  By  boiling  the  water. 

Grammar. — 3.  The  expression,  "him  to  be  honest,"  is  the  complete 
<double)  object  of  the  verb  **thought;'*  "him"  gets  its  goverment  from 
the  verb  "thought;"  and  "to  be  honest"  is  an  infinitive  adjective 
phrase  modifying  "him."  (Another  disposition  of  this  expression  is  as 
follow: — "him  to  be  Jionest"  is  an  abridgement  or  contraction  of  the 
proposition,  "that  he  is  honest;"  "him"  gets  its  government  by  being 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive  "to  be;"  and  "to  be  honest"  is  the  basis,  or 
chief  part,  of  the  expression,  and  the  real  object  of  the  verb  "thought,") 
The  first  way  is  by  far  the  better  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
ppnciples  of  English  grammar. 

4.  This  is  a  complex  sentence  of  which  "I  think  it  not  meet"  is  the 
principal  proposition,  and  the  remainder  is  the  subordinate  proposition 
a  clause  in  apposition  with  "it,"  etc.;  "it"  is  the  direct  object  of 
**think;"  "meet"  is  an  adjective  modifying  "it;"  "that"  introduces  the 
■subordinate  proposition  and  may  be  called  a  conjunction.  The  subor- 
dinate proposition  is  used  adjectively;  the  subject  is  "Marc  Antony," 
the  predicate  is  "should  outlive;"  the  subject  is  modified  by  "beloved," 
a  past  participle  used  as  an  adjective. 

5.  Change  "whom"  to  "who,"  a  predicate  nominative  after  "am." 

6.  By  careful  genuine  reading  of  good  literature  and  by  the  study 
of  other  languages. 

7.  The  word  "lord"  is  a  subject  nominative;  "esteems"  is  the  predi- 
cate and  is  active  voice;  "honest"  is  an  adjective  modifying  "me." 

8.  An  attribute  (in  grammar)  is  a  word  expressive  of  some  quality  of 
an  object;  nouns  in  apposition  and  predicate  adjectives  are  the  leading 
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classes.     (Yet,  all  descriptive  adjectives  are  sometimes  called   attri- 
butes.) 

9.  In  the  eig-hth  year  because  of  its  technical  nature.  It  takes 
minds  of  some  age  and  experience  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  un- 
derlying principles  on  which  is  based  the  science  of  grammar. 

Geography.  —1.  Irrigation  is  the  artificial  supplying  of  water  to 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  West,  in 
California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona. 

2.  Despotism,  Russia;  Republic,  France;  Empire,  Germany;  King- 
dom, Italy;  Constitutional  Monarchy,  Great  Britain. 

6.  Chicago  had,  at  first,  over  Memphis  the  advantage  of  free  labor; 
second,  of  an  invigorating  climate;  third,  of  an  immense  extent  of  rich 
prairie  land;  fourth,  of  a  p^^sition  in  the  line  of  the  westward  march  of 
empire;  fifth,  of  direct  transportation  facilities,  by  water,  with  the 
East. 

8.  The  map  should  be  introduced  and  simple  outlines  of  the  school- 
room, yard,  township  and  county  should  be  made.  Indiana  and  the 
United  States  should  be  studied.  The  previous  year's  work  should  be 
reviewed,  especially  the  "talks"  about  the  people  of  other  lands,  their 
customs,  etc. 

U.  S.  History.-  1.  Magellan's  object  was  to  find  a  way,  by  a  west- 
ern route,  to  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  east.  He  discovered  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name,  passed  through  to  the  Pacific  and  proved  that 
there  was  a  south-west  passage  to  India. 

2.  (See  Mont.  History,  page  101.)  The  settlement  was  founded  as  a 
refuge  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England. 

3.  They  dealt  harshly  with  men  of  other  religious  beliefs,  who  came 
^o  the  colony  and  annoyed  them  by  disputing  with  the  Puritan  minis- 
ters.    (See  pg^ragraph  81  and  87.) 

4.  (See  page  137.) 

5.  It  was  the  greatest  event  of  the  war;  it  was  preceded  by  a  warn- 
ing proclamation  (Sept.  22,  1862,)  that  after  100  days,  "all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  state,  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward  and  forever  more,  free."     (See  paragraph  337.) 

6.  "Carpet  Baggers"  is  a  name  given  by  the  Southern  whites  to  the 
Northern  whites  that,  after  the  Civil  W3.r,  went  South  and  took  an 
active  part  in  politics.     (See  page  328,  Note  3.) 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes  destroyed  the  labor  system  of 
the  South  and  turned  loose  upon  society  a  large  number  of  persons  ig- 
norant of  nearly  everything;  but  they  went  to  work,  together  with  the 
whites,  and  industrially  the  South  has  been  benefited.  The  white  labor 
introduced  was  intelligent  and  the  resources  of  the  South  have  begun 
to  be  developed.  Politically,  emancipation  has  caused  much  bitter 
strife  and  not  a  little  blood-shed;  for  the  whites  could  not  permit 
**negTo  rule,"  a  condition  that  could  have  happened  in  many  places  be- 
cause of  the  great  majority  of  colored  voters. 

7.  See  paragraph  364,  Mont.  Hist. 
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8.  President  Garfield  was  shot,  for  revenge,  by  a  disappointed 
office-seeker,  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  in  the  waiting--room  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Potomac  Railroad  Depot  at  Washington,  D.C.  As  he  was  a%out 
taking  the  cars  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  sick  wife  at  t/ong  Branch, 
N.  J  ,  July  2,  1881,  Guiteau  fired  two  shots  at  him,  one  of  which  took 
effect.  After  80  days  of  suffering,  he  died  Sept.  19,  1881.  (See  Note, 
page  343.) 

Reading. — 1.  Chamber— his  mind's  limitations  at  ^r««;  palace — his 
mind's  limitation  at  la»t;  blazonry—  riches  and  powers;  murders — ban- 
ishes; deathless — everlasting;  thirst — anxiety  to  know,  to  excel. 

2.  That  there  may  be  an  unrighteous  ambition — an  ambition  that 
seeks  glory  for  the  sake  of  self-glorification;  that  with  such  a  person, 
the  fever  of  fame  juns  so  high  that  all  else  is  excluded  from  his 
thoughts,  and  he  never  experiences  the  contentment  of  a  calmer  life,  a 
steadier  mind;  that  one  of  such  a  nature  is  never  satisfied. 

3.  Ambition  is  a  glorious  cheat;  it  may  enter  the  mind  of  the  gifted 
boy  and  he  sees  his  mental  limitations  extended  farther  and  farther, 
his  horizon  of  knowledge  expanded,  his  name  written  high  over  those 
famed  in  song  and  story;  now  and  then  he  closes  his  dazzled,  wearied 
eyes  and  fain  would  rest,  but  other  conquests  lure  him  on  to  still  great- 
er conflicts,  and  fill  him  with  a  burning  desire  that  no  waters  will  allay. 

4.  It  is  of  more  importance  than  any  other,  for  no  other  can  be  ac- 
quired until  it  is  first  acquired. 

5.  It  consists  in  whatever  clearly  shows  that  the  reader  has  not  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  the  author. 

6.  That  the  construction  of  the  sentence  may  be  plainly  seen,  and 
readily  understood;  and  it  often  prevents  the  misinterpretation  of  a 
sentence. 

SciENCB  OF  Education.  —  1.  Both  are  alike  necessary  to  the  teacher, 
for  to  him  either  would-be  valueless  without  the  other.  True  mind 
growth  cannot  be  effected  without  an  understanding  of  the  way  the 
mind  acquires  knowledge  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
taught.  If  a  teacher  does  not  have  a  certain  knowledge,  he  cannot 
cause  any  one  else  to  have  it;  if  he  has  it  and  does  not  know  how  the 
mind  .acquires  it,  he  yet  will  be  unable  to  cause  any  one  else  to  get  the 
same  knowledge  except,  perhaps,  in  a  bungling  way. 

2.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  teacher  should  study  works 
on  that  subject;  for  a  knowledge  of  how  the  mind  acquires  knowledge, 
one  should  study  applied  psychology  or  the  principles  of  pedagogy. 

3.  By  appealing  to  them  to  acquire  the  habit  of  self-control,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  they  rightly  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  school; 
any  other  way  is  apt  to  be  capricious  or  founded  on  unwise  conditions 

4.  By  having  them  watch  carefully  for  the  parts  of  words  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar;  in  most  cases,  the  familiar  part,  to- 
gether with  some  other  present  condition  or  relation,  will  make  clear 
the  difficulty.  The  underlying  principls  is  proceeding  to  the  unknown 
through  the  related  known. 

4 
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5.  In  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  see  the  relations  of  what  she  is 
to  teach,  to  the  more  advanced  part  of  it;  and  to  direct  her  teaching-  in 
accordance  with  these  relations.  Also,  in  order  that  she  may  be  able 
to  see  the  relation  of  the  subjects  taught  to  other  subjects  and  to  point 
out  these  relations  to  the  pupils  that  they  may  see  the  inter-dependence 
of  all  knowledge  subjects. 

Arithmetic— 1.    132  )  352  (  2 

264 

88  )  132  (  1 

88  ' 

44)88 


A  divisor  of  132  must  also  be  a  divisor  of  264;  hence  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  132  and  352  must  be  a  common  divisor  of  352  and 
264  and  also  of  88.  We  now  know  that  the  divisor  sought  must  be  a 
divisor  of  88  and  132,  and  by  repeating  this  process  the  numbers  become 
smaller,  and  finally  the  greatest  common  divisor  is  found. 

2.    27  -4-  2X  =  12.     Hence  12  widths  21  feet  long  will  be  required. 

27  X  21  X  .90        -.^,  „^ 
^ =$56.70 

If  the  widths  run  lengthwise  of  the  room,  and  full  widths  be  boug-ht, 
the  cost  will  be  the  same,  thus: 

9  widths  =  20>i  ft. 

20X  X  28  X  .10  =  $57.60. 
But,  if  a  part  of  a  width  be  allowed,  then 

20  X  28  X  .10  =  $56. 


3. 


i^7r^;^5rli}==12^y-<^-(--)     3A  yards.     Ans. 


4.  100  %  =  cost . 

140  %  =  marked  price. 
14  %  =  discount. 
126  %  =  selling  price. 
25.2  %  =.  paid  for  collection. 
100.8  %  =  amount  received. 
.8%=g'ain.    Ans. 

5.  10x5x4xl728x  40  ^ 

2150.4        X         1%  t^  *  J 

6.  252^25^^7854x4  ^  218/6  square  yards. 

(  25  )»  X  .523^  =  8181.23  cubic  feet. 

7.  The  amount  of  $2000  for  93  days  at  5  %  is  $2025.83.  The  discount 
of  this  sum  for  93  days  at  5  %  is  $26.17,  and  the  proceeds  $1999.66.  93 
days  after  July  1,  1892,  is  October  2,  1892,  the  day  of  maturity. 
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QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Bepartmeat  is  conducted  hy  J.  C.  Grboq,  Saperlnteudent  of  the  Brazil  Schools. 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him. 


QUERIES. 


487.  A  swimmer  whose  eye  is  at  the  surface  of  the  water  can  just 
see  the  top  of  a  stake  a  mile  distant;  the  stake  is  8  inches  high.  f^ind 
the  radius  of  the  earth.  W.  T.  Turner. 

489.  The  sum  of  two  fractions  is  {{}  and  their  diflFerence  is  Jf .  What 
are  the  fractions?  S.  Q.  P. 

49Q.  From  a  point  in  the  side,  and  8  chains  from  the  corner  of  a 
square  40-acre  field  a  line  is  run  cutting*  ofp  19^  acres;  how  long  is  the 
line?  Emma  Wooi^ery. 

491.  The  chord  of  a  circle  is  40  ft.  long,  and  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  its  middle  point  to  the  lesser  arc  is  4  ft. ;  find  the  radius. 

W.  T.  Turner. 

492.  Why  are  our  presidents  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March.     C. 


RNSNA/ERS. 

475.  No  answer  received. 

476.  Assume  their  wages  to  be  $2  x>er  day. 

12>4  %  of  $2  —  25c,  the  reduction. 

$2.00  —  25c  —  $1.75,  the  new  wages. 

$1.75  H-  10  ^  —  16^c  per  hour. 

$2.00  -I-  16%  —  12  hours. 

12  —  10>^  —  l}i .     Ans.  Miw)  F.  Hai^E. 

477.  100  %  =-  cost  of  goods. 
140  %  —  real  selling  price. 

160  %  —  supxx>sed  selling  price. 

160  -*-  140  —  If  yards,  41f  in.,  the  length  of  the  yard  stick.     Id. 

478.  Balboa  and  four  of  his  companions  were  beheaded  at  Santa 
Maria  in  1517.  Id. 

471.  The  salaries  of  country  teachers  in  Calif ornia  range  from  $50 
to  $60  per  month.  They  are  examined  in  geography,  physiology. 
United  States  history,  arithmetic,  orthography,  reading,  theory  and 
practice,  school  law,  civil  government  and  natural  science. 

Kmii^ie  Brooks. 

480.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  school  boards  of  cities  or 
incorporated  towns  are  perpetuities,  and  can  make  contracts  binding 
their  successors  in  office.  But  a  recent  law  seems  to  forbid  trustees  to 
employ  teachers  beyond  their  own  term  of  office.  Ed. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The  Souvenir  Manuai,  of  the  Minnesota  educational  exhibit  for  the 
World's  Exposition  is  a  "thing  of  beauty."    It  exhibits  exquisite  taste. 

Dui^UTH,  Minn.,  claims  to  have  the  finest  high-school  building  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  built  of  brown  stone,  occupies  an  entire  block  of 
ground  300x400  feet,  and  cost  $300,000. 

Ei*wooD,  only  a  few  years  ago  a  mere  village,  will  require  this  year 
more  than  thirty  teachers.  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon  is  superintendent  and 
Chas.  S.  Meek  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Hamii,ton  Co.  usually  overcrowds  any  available  room  with  its  insti- 
tutes, and  "takes  to  the  woods.*'  Most  sessions  of  the  last  institute 
were  held  in  a  grove,  but  Superintendent  Hutchens  held  the  reins,  "all 
the  same." 

The  Marion  Normai,  Coi,i,ege's  "Fifth  Annual  Announcement"  is 
tastefully  printed  and  illustrated,  and  shows  the  school  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  teaching  force  has  been  strengthened,  and  everything  looks 
well  for  the  future. 

Porter  Co. — The  institute  this  year  was  the  largest  and  best  ever 
held  in  the  county.  Figures  determined  the  first  point,  and  unani- 
mous sentiment  the  second.  This  was  Superintendent  Iroring's  fifth 
institute,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Franki«in  Co.  employs  115  teachers.  The  enrollment  at  the  last  in- 
stitute reached  135,  and  the  average  attendance  126.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber 107  were  neither  tardy  nor  absent.  Can  any  other  county  beat  this 
record?  If  so.  The  Journal  would  like  to  publish  the  fact.  Will  H, 
Senour  is  the  superintendent . 

When  the  teachers  of  Brookville  township,  Franklin  Co.,  adjourned 
their  institute  they  went  in  a  body  to  the  oflfice  of  their  trustee,  John 
C.  Kllis,  and  presented  the  old  gentleman  with  passage  and  expenses 
to  the  World's  Fair,  as  a  token  of  their  regard  for  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  courtesy.     Oood, 

Anderson  employs  fifty-two  teachers,  an  unusual  number  of  whom 
have  been  "away  to  school."  Among  them  are  thirteen  State  Normal- 
ites,  ten  from  the  State  university  and  one  from  each  of  the  following 
colleges:  Butler,  Franklin,  Oxford,  E^arlham,  Michigan  State  NormaL 
J.  W.  Carr,  the  superintendent,  is  a  State  University  man. 

In  this  number  of  The  Journai,  appears  the  advertisement  of  the 
Working  Teachers'  l^ibrary,  now  being  published  by  the  Werner  Com- 
pany, which  merits  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers.  These  books 
are  very  carefully  printed,  and  the  names  of  the  distinguished  educat- 
ors who  are  the  editors  of  the  series  afford  ample  assurance  of  the  re- 
liability of  the  subject-matter  contained  therein, 

Coi«UMBUS  has  taken  two  advance  steps,  and  stands  in  the  front  rank. 
The  school  board  has  introduced  music  and  drawing,  with  a  special 
teacher  to  direct  both.    The  special  teacher  is  Miss  Blanche  D.  Wil- 
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liams,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  comes  hig-hlj  recommended  for  the  work. 
J.  A.  Camagej  continues  as  superintendent,  and  is  making  himself 
felt.  Samuel  Wertz  remains  as  principal  of  the  hig-h-school,  with  Mrs. 
Li.  S.  Armen  as  first  assistant. 

M.  L.  Gai^brbath  is  the  model  trustee  of  the  state.  He  was  fom^erly 
a  teacher  himself,  and  a  good  one.  Now,  when  the  institute  is  held,  he 
•expects  all  his  twenty  teachers  to  attend,  and  he  attends  as  regularly 
and  as  promptly  as  any  of  them.     His  address  is  South  Whitley 

A  Mbritbd  Recognition.— On  the  last  day  of  the  Franklin  Co.  Insti- 
tute at  Brookville  the  teachers  determined  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
Professor  Tompkins  and  his  most  acceptable  work.  Accordingly  a 
ifund  was  quietly  collected,  and  at  the  afternoon  recess  the  teachers 
surprised  the  professor  by  presenting  him  a  pair  of  gold-mounted  pearl 
opera-glasses.  In  the  presentation  speech  he  was  assured  of  the  friend- 
ship and  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Franklin  county  teachers.        *#* 

The  Schooi,  Journai,  of  New  York  celebrates  the  Columbian  year  by 
erecting  a  beautiful  new  building  for  its  offices  at  61  Bast  Ninth  street, 
near  Broadway.  The  building  is  26x86  feet  on  the  ground,  six  stories 
and  basement,  of  brick,  with  stone,  mottled  brick  and  terra  cotta  front, 
and  will  be  furnished  with  latest  improved  electric  elevator,  lights,  hot 
water  heating,  open  fire  places  in  offices,  plate  glass,  skylights,  etc. 
Work  was  begun  May  9,  and  will  be  completed  about  October  1, 1893. 

The  Inter-state  Schooi,  Review,  edited  by  Miss  Lottie  E.  Jones,  at 
Danville,  111.,  begins  the  new  school  year  in  an  entirely  new  dress.  It 
lias  been  materially  reduced  in  size  and  is  very  much  more  convenient 
to  handle  than  in  its  old  shape  This  paper  follows  the  plan  of  the 
Journal  in  employing  department  editors  and  in  this  way  secures  the 
services  of  specialists  in  all  the  important  branches  of  work.  E^ach  is- 
sue contains  an  abundance  of  good  matter  and  the  paper  deserves  a  lib- 
eral patronage. 

Union  Co. — Institute  convened  in  I^iberty,  August  21.  The  county  is 
small,  and  requires  only  fifty-three  teachers,  yet  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Superintendent  C.  W.  Osborne,  sustained  by  his  corps  of 
teachers,  only  first-class  institutes  are  maintained.  Dr.  J.  A.  Wood- 
burn  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Zeller  were  the  principal  instructors.  Dr.  Wood- 
burn's  work  on  history  and  civil  government  was  excellent,  and  capti- 
vated all.  Prof.  Zeller  did  his  part  in  his  usual  satisfactory  manner, 
and  has  been  retained  for  next  year,  his  ninth  in  succession.     Sec*y. 

The  Indiana  Normal  at  Covington  has  been  reorganized,  and  starts 
off  with  an  entirely  new  corps  of  teachers.  The  new  president  is  W. 
A.  Furr,  a  State  Normal  graduate  and  for  two  years  past  superintend- 
■ent  of  the  Veedersburg  schools.  G.  W.  Gayler,  late  superintendent  at 
Flora,  will  teach  literature  and  rhetoric.  B.  A.  Ogden,  of  Montezuma, 
but  for  the  past  year  a  graduate  student  in  Chicago  University,  will 
teach  history.  H.  A.  Hall  and  wife,  of  I/adoga,  have  charge  of  the 
commercial  work.  Certainly  good  work  may  be  expected  from  such  a 
corps  of  teachers. 
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PERSONAL. 


F.  F.  HoSTETTBR  directs  at  Dale. 
I^.  E.  Kbi,i.BY  is  principal  at  Roll. 
J.  S.  HussBY  has  charge  at  Cannel. 
J.  D.  Brant  is  autocrat  at  Chrisney. 

C.  M.  McCONNBi/  has  captured  Atlanta. 
T.  Lf.  Pribst  is  principal  at  Grand  view. 

G.  H.  Zapv  is  principal  at  South  Whitley. 
S.  W.  Hii«i,MAN  superintends  at  Montpelier. 

G.  H.  Rbiboi«dt  is  in  the  ascendency  at  Ivaurel. 
Miss  Eva  Schoi.i.  is  principal  at  Lyons  Station. 
W.  C.  Stuhrman  is  the  best  man  at  Gentryville. 
CAI.VIN  Randai,!,  holds  sway  at  Fisher's  Station. 
Danibi«  McCarvbr  takes  the  lead  at  Monroe  City. 
J.  A.  Si^ATBR  is  the  person  in  charge  at  Millgrove. 
J.  W.  Strassbi.Iv  directs  the  schools  at  Mariah  Hill. 
R.  Li.  Thibbaud  is  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Patriot. 
H.  S.  VoORHBBS  is  high-school  principal  at  Brookville. 
S.  A.  HuGHBS  is  recognized  as  authority  at  Bruceville. 
Paui*  W11.KIB  is  at  the  head  of  the  Churubusco  schools. 
Jambs  Gbrrard,  of  Vandalia,  is  principal  at  Newtown. 
Klmbr  C.  Jbrman  is  principal  of  the  school  at  St.  Paul. 
Wm.  F.  Ftppbn  is  principal  at  the  classic  town  of  Cicero. 
John  M.  Schnbi.i«  is  principal  of  the  St.  Meinard  schools. 
J.  H.  Hayworth  is  the  high-rchool  principal  at  Bdinburg. 
A.  V.  HoDGiNSis  the  man  to  send  circulars  to  at  Westfield. 
Wai^tbr  Pavby  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Bunker  Hill. 
J.  I.  L/AMBBRT  is  the  new  superintendent  at  Hartford  City. 

C.  A.  W11.LIAMS  is  in  charge  of  the  Odon  schools  this  year. 
O.  C.  Fi^ANBGAN  is  the  new  high-school  principal  at  Tipton . 

D.  V.  Whitelbathkr  is  directing  school  matters  at  Larwill. 
David  Wblls,  formerly  at  Carmel,  is  in  charge  at  Sheridan . 
J.  M.  Ashby  directs  the  young  ideas  how  to  shoot  at  Arcadia. 
W.  J.  Paxton  is  principal  at  Fayetteville  (Orange  postoffice.) 
Clara  E.  Kinney  is  principal  of  the  Columbia  City  high-school. 
I^.  H.  HiGHLBY  goes  from  Butler  to  take  charge  at  Rolling  Prairie. 
H.  M.  ROYAI,  is  principal  of  the  schools  at  Richland  City,  I^ake  P.  O. 
J.  F.  Haines  continues  to  be  popular  as  superintendent  at  Noblesville. 
Mattib  McKay  has  been  elected  principal  of  one  of  the  Peru  schools. 
Lt,  N.  FouTS,  of  the  Covington  Normal,  goes  to  Brownstown  as  supt. 
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Bbnjamin  Ridgb  leaves  Alton  to  take  theprincipalshipatKaston,!!!. 

U.  A.  Tayi,or  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Crawfordsville  high-school. 

A.  £^.  HuMKB  started  ofp    the  Vincennes  schools  in  good  style  this 
year. 

Chari«£S  Ammkrman  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Charlestown 
schools. 

Danibi^  Schwegei*  is  the  man  who  directs  the  school  interests  at  Old- 
enburg. 

W.   H.  Johnson,   formerly   county  superintendent,   is  principal   at 
Bicknell. 

K.  A.  Remy  has  entered  upon  another  year's  work  as  superintendent 
at  Tipton. 

R.  K.  Harris,  of  the  Monticello  high-school,   has  quit  teaching  for 
two  years. 

Wai^ter  Dunn,  of  Terre  Haute,   succeeds  to  the  principalship  at 
Waveland. 

L/.  T.  RETTOERjOf  the  State  Normal,  is  becoming  a  popular  institute 
instructor . 

John  Anderson  is  the  man  to  consult  about  school  matters  at  Ed- 
wardsport. 

M.  V.  Troth,  a  State  Normal  man  of  the  class  of  '92,  continues  at 
Wheatland. 

Stuart  McKibbin,  of  Michigan,  is  principal  of  the  high-school  at 
South  Bend. 

Wai^tBR  Irvin  has  entered  his  sixth  year  as  superintendent  at  North 
Manchester. 

Miles  K.  Mofkett  has  begun  his  fifth  year  as  principal  of  the  Maple- 
wood  school. 

James   Sheedy   (Falmouth  postoffice)   is  principal   of  the  Fairview 
graded  schools. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  a  State  Normal  man,  continues  as  principal  of  the 
Klkhart  high  school. 

L.  A.  Smart  is  the  Windfall  man.     He  conducts  an  educational  col- 
umn in  the  Tipton  Times. 

H.  G.  Stravvn,  class  of  '93,  State  Normal  School,  is  principal  of  the 
high-school  at  Paxton.  111. 

E.  W.  Rettger,  of  the  class  of  '93,  Indiana  University,  has  charge  of 
the  Rensselaer  high-school. 

Miss  Effie  Preston,  class  of  '93,  State  Normal,  is  first  assistant  in 
the  high-school  at  Waveland. 

A.  J.  Whiteleather,  a  State  Normal  man  of  some  years'  standing, 
is  the  principal  at  Etna  Green. 

A.  W.  Jones  is  principal  of   Spiceland  Academy,  and  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  Spiceland  schools. 
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A.  C.  YoDBR,  Margaret  Holland  and  Geneva  Huffman  are  all  princi- 
pals of  the  Vincennes  high-school. 

Minnie  McMahon,  of  Huntingburg,  goes  into  the  Crawfordsville 
high-school  as  teacher  of  language. 

J.  H.  ToMi^iN  continues  as  superintendent  of  Rockport,  with  Charles 
L.  Pulliam  as  high-school  principal. 

E.  M.  Tebplb  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  takes  C  W.  McClure*s 
place  as  superintendent  of  Brookville. 

M.  F.  Babbitt  leaves  Huntingburg  to  take  the  schools  at  Audubon, 
Ky.    Dubois  county  will  regret  this  change. 

J.  H.  Fbbd,  a  graduate  of  the  Danville  Normal  School,  is  one  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Southern  Normal  at  Mitchell. 

W.  F.  L,.  Sanders  continues  to  superintend  the  schools  at  Conners- 
ville,  with  Ross  S.  Ludlow  as  principal  of  the  high-school. 

P.  H.  Kirch,  who  was  appointed  fish  commissioner  for  the  state  by 
the  Governor,  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Columbia  City. 

Edward  Taylor,  the  well-known  historian,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Warsaw  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Owens- 
boro,  Ky. 

Robert  Spear  has  entered  upon  his  twelfth  year  as  principal  of  the 
Kvansville  high-school .  His  building  is  elegantly  pai)ered  throughout, 
and  his  facilities  for  good  work  are  ample. 

Lt,  O.  Dai^e,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Wabash  county,  and 
president-elect  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  will  spend  two 
years  as  a  student  in  the  State  University . 

Charles  A  Barry  is  the  new  professor  of  languages  in  Vincennes 
University.  Professor  Barry  has  been  president  of  the  Association  of 
Interpreters  for  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

M.  I^.  Hoffman,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  of  1885,  who  has 
been  in  the  Minneapolis  high  school  for  several  years,  has  decided  to 
take  a  post  graduate  course   at  Cornell,  making  a  specialty  of  physics. 

H.  S.  GiLHAMS,  a  Sta*e  Normal  graduate  of  *93,  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  LaGrange  high-school  to  accept  the  superintenden- 
cy  at  Lima.  I^itna  is  one  of  the  best  school  towns  of  its  size  in  the 
state. 

J.  M.  Johnson  has  sold  the  Marengo  Academy  to  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Wagoner,  and  retires  from  the  profession  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  many  years.  The  teachers  of  Crawford  county  will  hardly  know 
how  to  go  on  with  their  work  without  their  old  and  faithful  friend. 

A.  J.  Dillon,  late  superintendent  of  Fulton  county,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Alice  Edwards,  of  Rochester.  Mrs  Dillon  has  been  for 
years  one  of  the  most  successful  primary  teachers  and  for  the  present 
will  continue  her  work.  Mr  Dillon  since  quitting  the  school  work,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  and  has  met  with  large  success. 
He  is  now  State  agent  for  the  Continental  of  N.  Y. 
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Geo.  F.  FnvrSf  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Allen  county,  but 
last  year  a  student  at  Michigan  University,  spent  his  vacation  at  his 
old  home,  Fort  Wayne,  but  has  returned  for  a  second  year  at  the  uni- 
versity .  Mrs .  Felts  accompanies  him,  and  is  a  fellow-student,  but  not 
along  the  same  lines. 

R.  A.  Ogg  has  been  superintendent  at  Greencastle  for  six  years,  and 
goes  "right  on."  When  he  began,  his  high-school  numbered  86;  last 
year  the  number  was  146.  This  is  17  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment 
— the  highest  yet  reported — and  that,  too,  in  a  college  town.  Miss 
Martha  Ridpath  is  principal  of  the -high-school. 

Dr.  Chari«bs  a.  Drvbr,  of  Fort  Wayne,  has  been  elected  to  the 
chair  of  geography  in  the  State  Normal,  to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  M. 
Seiler,  transferred  to  the  department  of  German.  Dr.  Dryer  formerly 
taught  physics  in  the  Fort  Wayne  high-school.  He  ranks  high  among 
scientific  men,  and  is  thoroughly  liked  by  people  who  know  him  best. 

E.  P.  CUBBERLV,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  for  the  past  two 
years  teacher  of  science  in  Vincennes  University,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  presidency  of  that  institution,  to  take  the  place  of  E.  A.  Bryan, 
resigned.     Mr.  Cubberly  is  a  young  man  of  much  promise.     The  trus- 
tees of  the  univertity  made  no  mistake  in  promoting  him  to  a  responsi 
ble  position. 

Arnoi«d  Tompkins  has  sold  his  property  in  Terre  Haute,  and  has  en- 
tered Chicago  University,  where  he  will  spend  the  year  in  study.  Prof. 
Tompkins  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability,  and  he  is  an  inspiring 
teacher.  At  the  end  of  his  course  in  the  university  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  find  a  good  place  and  return  to.  Indiana,  for  the  state  needs 
him  more  than  he  needs  the  state. 

Prof  W.  B.  Woods,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
State  Normal  School  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  been  notified  that 
he  was  not  re-elected  for  the  current  year.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween the  authorities  and  Prof.  Woods  has  been  recently  published. 
From  this  we  learn  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  non-election,  and  the 
only  one  specified,  was  that  "the  board  had  heard  that  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  Professor  Tompkins  and  the  students,  and  voted  and  acted 
with  them  in  the  alunii  meeting.**  Professor  Woods  makes  a  statement 
of  his  position,  which  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  an  outsider  would 
say,  entirely  satisfactory,  but  he  gets  as  a  final  answer,  **Your  state- 
ment of  your  position  toward  the  school  is  not  satisfactory,  and  you 
were,  therefore,  not  re-elected.** 

Richard  G.  Boone  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Michigan,  located  at  Yp&ilanti.  His  work  began 
September  15.  The  Michigan  State  Normal  has  an  attendance  of  over 
1,100  students,  and  there  are  forty  members  in  the  faculty.  It  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  country,  and  is  pro- 
vided for  liberally  by  the  state.  The  salary  is  $3,500  a  year,  and  the 
position  is  most  desirable  in  every  respect.  Professor  Boone  has  been 
coanected  with  the  Indiana  University  for  the  past  seven  years,    anl 
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has  had  charg-e  of  the  department  of  pedagogy.  Under  his  care  this 
work  has  always  been  very  popular  and  few  men  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution  who  have  been  more  successful  or  were  held  in 
higher  regard  by  the  students  generally.  Indiana  has  lost  a  number 
of  strong  men  within  the  past  few  years,  but  perhaps  none  who  will 
be  more  missed  than  Professor  Boone,  owing  to  his  prominence  as  an 
institute  instructor.  He  stands  for  what  is  best  in  education  and  what 
is  best  in  ennobled  manhood.  His  success  in  his  new  field  is  assured 
from  the  start. 

BOOK    TABLE 


"There  are  dictionaries  and  dictionaries,  and  the  Noblest  Roman  of 
them  all  is  Webster's.'*  This  was  said  of  the  latest  *'Unabrided"  by  a 
prominent  writer.  As  it  was  true  of  that  work,  how  much  more  ap- 
plicable the  statement  is  to  its  successor,  the  "International,"  which 
after  a  vast  outlay  has  been  broug-ht  to  completion  and  placed  upon  the 
market. 

Indiana  and  the  Nation,  by  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Earlham  College,  is 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Civil  govern- 
ment, at  present,  has  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  high-school. 
This  is  a  proper  thing,  as  the  necessity  for  intelligent  citizenship  is  a 
crying  demand  of  the  times.  But,  as  there  is  a  large  class  of  boys  and 
girls  who  never  reach  the  high-school,  a  younger  book  than  that  ordi- 
narily pubHshed  was  called  for.  The  ordinary  text-book  on  civil  gov- 
ernment deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  nation.  Mr.  Hodgin  has 
sought  in  his  book  to  give  especial  prominence  to  the  governmental  af- 
fairs of  the  states.  The  state  machinery  in  its  executive,  administra- 
tive and  judicial  departments  is  fully  set  forth  in  these  pages  in  simple 
yet  comprehensive  language.  An  appendix  gives  the  state  constitu- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  a  thorough  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  latter,  thus  giving  the  book  a  perfect  right  to 
the  title  "Indiana  and  the  Nation." 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

SCHOOi,  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  £^astern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

GentIvEmkn  who  have  tired  of  the  confinement  of  the  school-room,  and 
are  looking  for  more  profitable  employment,  will  do  well  to  address  V\e 
American  Collecting  and  Reporting  Association,  Rooms  2, 3  and  6,  Bos- 
ton Block,  Indianapolis.  10-2t 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai.  Training  Schooi,. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Appreciated. — Every  year  teachers  are  being  more  appreciated  and 
more  liberally  paid  for  their  services;  but  in  a  great  many  localities 
they  are  as  yet  very  poorly  paid  for  the  service  rendered,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  do  something  else  to  supplement  their  incomes,  and  all 
who  need  to  do  this  would  do  well  to  apply  to  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Va.;  they  will  tell  you  about  something  that  will  interest 
and  profit  you.  10-lt 
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Experienced  and  Successfui.  Teachers  prepared  for  Supervisory 
PositiouH  or  Public  Work  Classes  limited.  Personal  instruction  if  de- 
sired Also,  Courses  oj  Lessons  in  Psychology  ^n6.  New  Methods  of  Tench- 
i  n{7,  beginning  January  1,  May  1  and  September  1.  For  terms,  etc.^ 
address  Leu  a  E.  Patridge,  Institute  Instructor  and  author  of  "Quin- 
cy  Methods,"  6332  Union  Ave.,  Englewood,  111.  10-3t 

The  C,  H.  &  D.  Raii,road  have  issued  a  handsome  panoramic  view, 
five  feet  long,  of  Chicago  and  the  World's  Fair,  showing  relative 
heights  of  the  prominent  buildings,  etc.;  also  a  handsome  photograph- 
ic album  of  the  World's  Fair  buildings,  either  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  postpaid  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  Address  D  G. 
Edwards,  General  Passenger  Agent  World's  Fair  Route,  200  W.  Fourth 
street,  Cincinnati,  O.  10 -It 

A  New  Departure.— The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight, 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charging  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  good 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  England  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the'  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 

For  the  World's  Fair.-  Special  Parlor  Car  for  Indianapolis  people 
leaves  the  Union  Station  at  10:45  a.  m.  daily  for  Chicago  via  the  Big 
Four  World's  Fair  Route,  landing  passengers  directly  at  the  World's 
Fair  grounds  at  4:15  p.  m.  Returning,  the  car  leaves  Chicago  at  8:25 
a.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  8:44  a.  m.  daily,reaching  Indian- 
apolis at  2:35  p.  m.      . 

Tnis  is  in  addition  to  the  local  Indianapolis  and  Chicago  sleex>er  via 
the  same  route,  which  is  open  for  passeng'ers  at  9  p.  m.  every  day, 
leaving  the  Union  Station  12:45  midnight,  reaching  the  World's  Fair 
grounds  at  7:10  a.m.  and  Chicago  proper  at  7:30  a.  m.  Returning, 
eaves  Chicago  at  11:30  p.  m.  and  the  World's  Fair  grounds  at  11:49  p. 
m.  daily,  reaching  Indianapolis  at  6:00  a.  m 

In  addition  to  these  the  Big  Four  has  three  more,  making  five  in  all, 
vestibule  passenger  trains  with  the  finest  coaches,  parlor  and  reclining 
chair  cars,  dining  cars  and  superb  standard  and  compartment  buffet 
sleeping  cars,  daily  each  way  between  Indianapolis  and  Chicago, 
landing  and  receiving  passengers  direct  at  the  grounds. 

These  trains  run  daily  as  follows: 
Leave  Indianapolis, .  .10:45  a.m.  11:50a.m.  4:00p.m    11:30p.m.  12:45a.m. 

Arr.  Chicago 4:35  p.m.     5:15p.m.  9:50p.m.     6:55a.m      7:30a.m. 

Leave  Chicago 8:25  a. m      1:30p.m.  8:10p.m.     9:15p.m.  11:30pm. 

Arr.  Indianapolis, .. ..  2:35  p.m.     7:15p.m.  2:25a. m      3:40a.m      6:00a.m. 
7-2t 
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S.  R .  WiNCHELiv's  Teachers'  Agency,  262  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, differs  materially  from  others.  It  seeks  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  employ  teachers .  It  procures  teachers  for  positions,  not  positions 
for  teachers.  It  seeks  after  and  solicits  the  enrollment  of  the  best 
teachers,  and  accepts  no  others  It  aims  to  be  a  national  registry  of  all 
the  best  teachers,  as  well  as  superintendents,  professors,  and  principals 
so  that  schools  in  any  part  of  the  country  seeking  for  the  best  educated 
talent,  may  use  the  Agency  as  a  directory.  It  accepts  no  registration 
fee  from  teachers,  except  twenty  cents  for  correspondence.  It  does  not 
notify  teachers  of  vacancies,  nor  ask  them  to  apply  for  positions  unless 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  boards.  School  boards  are  invited  to  con- 
sult it  without  expense .  The  usual  commission  is  charged  to  teachers 
whose  names  are  registered,  when  they  are  selected  for  a  position 
through  the  aid  of  the  Agency .  Application  from  teachers  should  be 
accompanied  by  10  cents  in  stamps,  with  full  statement  of  age,  educa- 
cation,  experience,  and  the  salary  wanted,  also  a  photograph  and  tes- 
timonials. In  reply  an  enrollment  blank  will  be  sent  or  the  papers  and 
photograph  returned. 

The  Indiana  Reading  Chart  is  the  only  one  suitable  to  use^  witl» 
the  Indiana  First  Reader.  It  is  practical,  complete  and  cheap.  A'  copy 
sent  for  examination  by  mail,  and  may  be  returned  if  not  wanted.  Send 
for  circular.     Address  the  author,  Edward  Tayi.or,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  Indiana  Sentence  Builder  is  needed  in  every  primary  school 
in  Indiana.  Every  word  of  the  first  forty  pages  of  the  Indiana  First 
Reader  printed  large  on  cardboard,  with  two  boxes,  for  busy  seat  work. 
Ask  for  a  circular  and  sample.    Edward  Taylor,  Owensboro,  Ky.10-1 

PETER  GRAML1NG&  SON. 

Merchant   Ti^all 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunics  and  Valises 

No  35  East   Wasbington   St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


HAn  IlluBtrated  Quar- 
CURRENT  ^^^^y  Magrazine  tle- 
v^  W  rk  n  c^  I  ^  I  ^^^g J  ^^  record  in^  the 
history  of  the  world 
I  n  T  r\  W\\§  as  that  history  is  be- 
I  V  I  1 1 1#  W  inf7  made.  Not  mere 
I  ■«  I  Mm  Wm  I  ext  racts  from  o  her 
■  ^^  ^^  ill  publications,  but  an 
oriK'inal,  carefully-studied  review,  g-ivintr  ao 
intelli^'ent  and  comprehensive  g'rasp  of  affairs. 
The  only  mag'azine  •  overinir  the  historical  field 
systematically,  and  to  which  the  reader  may 
turn  with  absolute  certainty  that  no  current 
historical  event  of  importance  is  omitted.  A 
concise  yet  comprehensive  review  for  the  use  of 
teachers,  cler^rymen.  lawyers,  students  and  all 
others  who  would  be  up  with  the  times.  E»ch 
number  contains  about  224  paires;  price,  S1.50 
per  year;  sample  copies,  2£c.  Full  descriptive 
circulars,  sample  cov- 
er shoving*  contents  of 
last  issue  mailed  free 
upon  request.  Address 
Garretson,  Cox&Co. 
Publishers,  357-373  7th 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
10-1 1 


Agents 

F«  WANTED 


$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 

can  be  made  working-  for  us.  Spare  hours  turned 
to  g'ood  account.  This  is  of  special  interest  ajid 
value  to  teachers.  Nevpr  mind  about  sending' 
stamp  Address  B  F.  JOHNSON  A  CO.,  Rich- 
mond   Va.  6-6t 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

THE  VA.IDUZei  ft  TIFT  CO.,  I  "»*  »■»•»  ^'PHr 
Cmolnnati.  Ohio.  U.S.A.  laad  E.  hdU  TIb. 


Price. 


CHURGli  niLi,  PCAIS  AND  CHIMES. 
BeATerHsFrce.  Batbtecttoa  Clumi 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

For  every  department  of  instruction  bj  the 
Southern  Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Lar^re  number  of  vacancies  reported  from  the 
best  schools  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  lO^ly 
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HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALISM 

IN  INDIANA.* 


BY  GEORGE   F.    BASS. 


Nearly  fifty  years  ago  an  Indianapolis  man  named 
West  started  a  paper  which  he  called  the  ''Common 
School  Advocate."  We  have  been  unable  to  learn  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  man,  and  very  little  of  the  paper. 
Judging  by  the  name  of  the  paper  the  editor  was  faced 
the  right  way.  This  is  right.  Face  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  move.  Keep  moving.  The  rapidity  of  the 
movement  is  not  so  important  as  the  direction.  The 
purpose  of  this  editor  must  have  been,  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, to  stimulate  the  common  school  idea.  This  was  in 
1846 — the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  to  publish  an  educational  paper  in  Indiana.  This 
is  the  only  reason  we  mention  it,  for  its  career  was  very 
short.     Only  one  number  was  published. 

We  find  no  account  of  any  other  attempt  at  publishing 
an  educational  paper  till  1852.  At  this  time  an  Ohio 
man  came  to  Indianapolis  and  started  a  paper  called 
"The  Educationist."  Only  three  numbers  of  this  were 
published.  ____________^_^___ 

*Prepared  for  the  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Chicago, 
July,  1893. 
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There  was  another  journal  in  these  early  years  that 
had  a  longer  life  than  either  of  these.  The  length  of 
the  period  of  its  existence  is,  however,  a  matter  of  in- 
ference with  us.  The  only  account  of  the  paper  that 
we  saw  is  in  Vol.  IV  of  The  Indiana  School  Journal. 
The  editor  refers  to  a  correspondent  by  the  name  of  Gil- 
key  as  an  **ex-editor  and  frequent  correspondent  to  *The 
Indiana  Journal  of  Education,'  a  John  the  Baptist  of 
The  Indiana  School  Journal." 

In  1854,  at  the  first  meeting  of    the  Indiana  State 

Teachers'  Association,  the  desirability  and  practicability 

of  starting  and  sustaining  an  educational  journal  was 

discussed  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  at 

the  next  meeting  as  follows: 

'^Resolved  (1),  That  the  association  will  publish  an 
educational  journal  similar  in  size  and  typographical  ex- 
ecution to  *The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education.'  (2.)  That 
this  journal  be  conducted  by  nine  editors  appointed  by 
the  association,  one  of  whom  shall  be  styled  resident  ed- 
itor." 

The  paper  was  named  The  Indiana  School  Journal, 
and  George  B.  Stone,  then  superintendent  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools,  was  appointed  resident  editor,  which 
meant  editor-in-chief. 

Members  of  the  association  pledged  themselves  to  take 
500  copies,  and  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  a  book  firm  of  Cin- 
cinnati, donated  $200  toward  the  support  of  the  paper. 

The  editors  worked  for  the  love  of  the  cause  only.  {All 
editors  work  for  the  love  of  the  cause  now — and  some- 
thing else. )  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  statement 
of  their  receiving  a  penny  for  their  services.  For  a 
short  time  the  association  did  pay  a  traveling  agent. 
The  editors  were  school  teachers  who  did  the  editorial 
work  for  the  honor  there  was  in  it.  They  had  honors 
thrust  upon  them.  The  work  was  done  during  their 
leisure  hours,  perhaps  between  10  p.  m.  and  2  a.  m. 
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This  was  the  heginning  of  The  Indiana  School 
Journal  that  is  still  in  existence,  but  not  owned  and 
published  by  the  state  association  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  It  now  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  educa- 
tional publication  in  the  state,  and  there  are  only  two 
older  educational  publications  in  the  United  States — 
'•The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly"  and  "The  Pennsylva- 
nia School  Journal."  It  is  edited  for  two  purposes  now: 
1.  For  the  good  of  the  cause.  2.  For  the  good  of  the 
editor's  purse.     It  has  for  years  been  successful  in  both. 

A  history  of  this  paper  will  form  a  central  thread  of 
the  history  of  educational  journalism  in  Indiana.  True, 
many  other  papers  have  appeared,  and  some  are  still 
published.  But  The  Journal,  like  Aaron's  rod,  has 
swallowed  up  the  most  of  them. 

What,  then,  has  this  paper  stood  for  in  the  educational 
field? 

Its  first  editor,  in  a  lengthy  editorial,  sets  up  his  ideal 
for  the  paper.  He  thought  an  educational  journal  should 
unite  and  centralize  the  influence  of  the  profession.  This 
influence  thus  centralized  would  give  character  and  dig- 
nity to  the  profession,  and  as  a  result  would  call  into 
the  ranks  of  teachers  men  of  superior  talents  and  attain- 
ments. His  first  object,  then,  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  raising  the  standard  of  the  profession  so  that  the 
teacher  might  have  influence  over  the  people,  and  edu- 
cate the  public  as  well  as  the  children.  He  argued 
further  that  unless  the  work  of  the  teacher  be  recog- 
nized as  honorable  and  influential,  men  of  talent  would 
not  engage  in  it.  He  believed  that  an  educational  jour- 
nal at  that  time,  1856,  should  reach  the  people  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  cause  them  to  regard  the  profession  of 
teaching  as  the  important  profession.  In  settfng  forth 
what  he  hopes  the  paper  will  accomplish  he  says:  **It 
will  be  the  organ  of  the  teachers,  the  medium  by  which 
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they  may  reach  the  schools,  the  people  and  each  other* 
Through  it  they  will  become  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  education  throughout  the  state,  its  wants,  prog- 
ress, and  the  life  and  vitality  of  one  section  will  be  com- 
municated to  another.  We  shall  see  and  know  what  we 
are  accomplishing. ' ' 

His  idea  was,  as  he  himself  states,  that  teaching  must 
be  a  life  business  before  we  can  expect  the  good  results 
that  all  so  much  desire.  He  believed  that  an  educational 
journal  properly  conducted  would  bring  about  these  con- 
ditions. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  matter  an  educational  jour- 
nal of  that  day  should  publish  he  says:  "We  do  not 
think  a  periodical  strictly  professional  best  suited  to  our 
present  wants.  We  need  a  wider  field.  The  interest  of 
the  people  must  be  awakened,  and  our  articles  should  be 
of  a  character  to  interest  parents  and  children  as  well 
as  teachers." 

He  seemed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  what  the  people 
demand  will  come.  He  proposed  to  reach  them  directly 
through  his  paper,  rather  than  indirectly  through  the 
school  by  making  better  teachers.  This  would  have  been 
a  slower  process.  The  conditions,  then,  were  such  that 
we  could  not  afford  to  wait.  There  had  to  be  a  demand 
from  the  people  for  better  schools.  This  he  hoped  to 
create  by  his  paper,'  but  history  shows  that  he  did  not 
get  a  sufficient  number  to  read  it.  But  he  was  faced  the 
right  way,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  people 
have  been  reached,  but  we  need  a  firmer  grasp  on  them 
yet.  There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  our 
schools.  There  is  a  mission  for  educational  journals  and 
normal  schools. 

In  looking  through  the  volumes  of  this  paper  we  find, 
in  the  earlier  volumes  especially,  that  the  information 
side  is  made  most  emphatic.     E^ven  in  the  professional 
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articles  this  is  true.  There  is  not  so  much  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  teaching"  as  we  find  in  the  best  journals  of  to- 
day. There  was  almost  no  attempt  to  view  a  subject  as 
related  to  the  child.  The  point  was  to  give  the  child  in- 
formation and  have  him  **git  a  plenty  while  he  was  a 
g*ittin',"  as  the  '*Hoosier  School  Master"  puts  it. 

After  two  years  and  a  half  Mr.  Stone  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Henkle  took  his  place  as  editor  of  the  journal.  This 
was  about  the  middle  of  1858.  The  paper  was  out  of 
debt,  but  the  prospects  for  the  future  were  not  encour- 
aging. The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  free  schools 
unconstitutional,  thus  throwing  many  teachers  out  of 
employment.  This,  of  course,  cut  down  the  subscrip- 
tion list  and  gave  the  journal  fewer  readers.  But  it 
pushed  on,  and  vigorously  discussed  the  free  school  ques- 
tion in  its  columns. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  association  the  desirability  of 
continuing  the  journal  was  discussed.  .  Sometimes  it  was 
criticised  as  being  too  strictly  professional.  But  the  dis- 
cussion always  closed  with  pledges  of  support.  At  one 
time  there  came  a  proposition  from  '*The  Indiana  Farm- 
er" to  unite  the  agricultural  and  educational  interest  by 
combining  the  two  papers,  but  this  proposition  was 
promptly  laid  on  the  table. 

In  August,  1859,  Mr.  Henkle  left  the  state,  and  Mr. 
Phelps  took  his  place.  In  December,  1859,  the  associa- 
tion transferred  the  management  of  the  journal  to  Mr. 
Phelps,  allowing  him  to  make  all  he  could  out  of  it.  The 
association  remained  a  kind  of  guardian  for  it,  but  did 
not  agree  to  foot  the  bills.  It,  however,  agreed  to  give 
the  same  spiritual  support  as  before. 

In  1862  Mr.  Phelps  transferred  the  journal  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Hoss.  The  circulation  had  dropped  to  only 
150  paying  subscribers  on  account  of  Mr.  Phelps'  illness. 
Mr.  Hoss  put  a  great  deal  of  vigor  into  the  work,  and  in 
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1869  took  in  W.  A.  Bell,  its  present  editor  and  publish- 
er, as  an  equal  partner.  The  circulation  at  this  time 
was  about  1,100.  In  July  of  1861,  Mr.  Hoss  having* 
been  elected  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Kansas,  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Bell.  It  has  increased 
in  circulation  and  influence  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
Its  circulation  has  not  fallen  below  6,000  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  has  at  times  reached  8,000.  This  journal  has 
always  stood  for  the  best  ideals  in  education.  While  it 
does  this  it  keeps  its  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  great 
body  of  teachers.  It  is  careful  to  interpret  the  present 
conditions.  It  does  this  to  know  how  Strong  educational 
doctrine  the  great  body  of  teachers  is  able  to  master.  It 
believes  in  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  but  it  also  believes 
in  placing  that  before  the  teachers  which  is  not  so  far 
above  them  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  grasp  it. 

It  does  not  forget  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
of  the  state  are  not  trained  for  the  profession.  While 
The  Journai^  wishes  this  were  otherwise,  and  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  urge  teachers  to  make  a  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching,  it  feels  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  in  schools  something  ought  to  be  given 
for  the  present  needs  of  these  untrained  teachers.  So 
in  its  pages  will  be  found  a  variety  of  articles,  some  set- 
ting forth  strong  pedagogical  doctrine,  others  showing 
how  to  apply  it  to  common  every-day  school  work. 

Teachers  often  demand  matter  of  a  school  journal  that 
the  editor  does  not  believe  to  be  of  the  highest  type. 
He  gives  it,  however,  in  order  to  get  them  to  take  the 
journal  and  read  that  which  is  nearer  his  ideal.  To  lift 
people  up  we  must  go  down  to  them,  but  we  must  not 
stay  there.  We  must  start  up  with  them  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  firm  grasp  on  them.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
policy  of  The  Indiana  School  Journal  at  the  present 
time. 
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Mr.  Bell  is  now  the  sole  owner  and  publisher  of  this 
paper.  He  employs  several  department  editors.  In 
1875  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  Geo.  P.  Brown  became  asso- 
ciate editors  of  The  JoURNAiy,  but  they  remained  in 
connection  with  it  only  a  short  time.  From  the  first  is- 
sue of  this  paper  it  has  been  a  power  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  state.  It  has  always  been  progressive,  and 
sometimes  aggressive.  It  has  always  seconded  every  ef- 
fort to  attain  higher  ideals,  and  often  led.  While  some 
of  us,  at  times,  have  thought  that  it  was  not  quite  vigor- 
ous enough,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  is  faced  the  right 
way  and  is  moving. 

Many  other  educational  papers  with  good  motives  have 
sprung  up  in  this  state  from  time  to  time,  but  most  of 
them  have  suspended  or  been  swallowed  by  The  Jour- 
nal or  some  foreign  paper. 

In  1867  A.  C.  Shortridge  issued  a  youths'  paper  called 
"The  Little  Chief."  It  continued  for  several  years, 
reaching  at  one  time  a  circulation  of  1,200. 

*'The  Indiana  Teacher,"  published  at  Indianapolis, 
made  its  first  issue  in  January  of  1869.  It  was  united 
with  The  Indiana  School  Journal  in  July,  1869, 
when  Mr.  Bell  became  half  owner.  This  paper  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Bell,  Brown  and  Shortridge. 

In  January,  1873,  Mr.  A.  C.  Shortridge  and  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Brown  issued  the  first  number  of  a  monthly  paper 
called  "The  Educationist."  It  was  continued  till  De- 
cember, 1874,  when  it  was  united  with  The  Journal. 
and  its  editors  became  associate  editors  of  The  Jour- 
nal. 

**The  Northern  Indiana  Teacher"  was  a  paper  issued 
from  South  Bend  in  1874.  It  was  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Hi 
A.  Ford. 

*'The  Educational  Weekly"  was  started  and  conducted 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Olcott  for  a  year  or  two,  when  some  east- 
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ern  paper  bought  it.  The  field  was  not  rich  enough  to 
sustain  a  weekly  paper.  This  was  a  bright  little  paper, 
and  had  a  fair  subscription  list. 

There  are  at  present  several  papers  published,  but 
most  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  published  in  the  interest  of 
private  normal  schools  or  by  county  superintendents  in 
the  interest  of  their  own  counties.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these  is  a  semi-professional  paper  called  *'The  Stu- 
dent" and  published  at  Valparaiso. 


NEW  THEORY  OP  INTERMITTENT  SPRINGS. 


M.    L.    HOFFMAN. 


The  commonly- accepted  theory  for  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  presented  by  intermittent  springs,  is  that 
there  exists  somewhere  in  the  rocks  a  cavity  with  a  si- 
phon-shaped outlet,  and  that  the  inflow  of  water  into  this 
cavity  is  slower  than  the  siphon,  when  once  started  to 
operate,  can  carry  the  water  out.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  a  full  explanation  of  this  theory,  which  at  first 
thought  seems  plausible  enough,  for  almost  every  reader 
of  this  will  already  be  familiar  with  the  theory,  or,  if  he 
be  not,  can  readily  find  it  fully  set  forth  in  many  differ- 
ent books. 

But  how  about  this  theory?  Will  it  account  for  the 
facts?     Let  us  see. 

At  Rogers ville,  Tenn.,  so  we  read,*  there  exists  an  in- 
termittent spring,  which  rests  for  several  hours  and  then 
flows  for  half  an  hour  so  copiously  as  to  form  a  consider- 
able brook,  i.  e..  a  stream  five  or  six  feet  wide  and  six 
inches  deep.  We  wish  we  could  speak  from  personal 
observation  in  regard  to  this  spring,  but  perhaps  some 
one  who  reads  this  has  seen  it  and  will  know  whether 
the  statements  made  are  correct  or  not. 

♦See  foot  note,  Butler's  Physical  Geography. 
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Now  for  the  theory:  It  is  easy  to  get  an  mtertntttent 
flow,  somewhat  like  that  described  above,  by  taking  a 
vessel  with  a  siphon-shaped  tube  for  an  outlet  and  pour- 
ing in  water  till  the  siphon  is  filled  and  started  to  flow- 
ing, and  then  watching  it  flow  out  till  the  siphon  ceases 
to  operate,  and  then  pouring  in  water  till  it  starts  again, 
and  so  on.  But  after  awhile,  like  a  monster  from  the  deep,, 
to  some  of  us  there  may  come  from  the  deeper  depths  of 
thought  a  dilemma,  on  either  horn  of  which  the  theory  is 
hopelessly  and  fatally  impaled.  Behold  the  dilemma; 
If  the  inflow  of  water  into  the  cavity  is  as  fast  or  faster 
than  the  siphon  can  carry  it  out,  the  cavity  will  always 
be  full  and  the  flow  will  be  continuous;  if  the  inflow  is 
slower  than  the  siphon  can  carry  out  the  water,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  siphon  will  never  be  entirely  filled  with 
water,  some  air  will  always  remain  in  the  siphon,  and  it 
will  never  be  set  in  operation.  The  result  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous flow  as  before. 

The  presentation  of  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  rational  being  who  knows  that 
discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.  The  second  may 
need  mor^  attention. 


In  the  above  illustration  we  have  a  section  of  such  a 
cavity,  with  a  siphon-shaped  outlet  and  an  inlet  smaller 
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than  the  outlet.  If  the  cavity  be  supposed  to  be  empty, 
and  the  water  to  flow  in  at  A,  the  water  will  rise  in  the 
cavity  and  in  the  outlet  till  it  overflows  at  B,  and  this 
overflow  will  increase  till  it  equals  the  inflow  at  A,  but 
as  the  passage  at  B  is  larger  than  the  passage  at  A  this 
overflow  will  never  be  great  enough  to  fill  the  siphon. 
Some  air  will  always  remain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
passage  at  B,  and  the  siphon  wifl  never  be  set  in  opera- 
tion. 

It  is  easy  to  construct  a  piece  of  apparatus  having  a 
cavity  for  containing  water  and  a  siphon-shaped  tube  for 
an  overflow. 

An  arrangement  can  be  attached  by  which  there  may 
be  a  constant  inflow  through  a  tube  of  smaller  bore  than 
the  siphon  tube.  Such  a  piece  of  apparatus  will  give  a 
constant  flow  through  the  siphon,  provided  the  bore  of 
the  siphon  is  not  so  small  that  capillary  attraction  can 
set  it  to  operating.  If  the  bore  of  the  siphon  be  one 
inch  or  more  an  intermittent  flow  can  not  be  obtained.. 
In  the  case  of  a  passage  through  the  rocks  large  enough 
to  produce  such  a  flow  of  water  as  in  the  case  of  the 
spring  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  discussion, 
capillarity  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  starting  the 
flow  of  the  siphon,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  man  himself  to  construct  such  a  cavity  and  passages 
in  the  rocks  as  to  get  an  intermittent  flow,  not  to  say 
anything  about  the  probability  of  nature  accomplishing 
such  a  feat  by  accident. 

The  writer  of  the  Eclectic  Physical  Geography  says 
nothing  about  true  intermittent  springs,  but  contents 
himself  with  explaining  how  wet-weather  springs  may 
be  caused.  With  such  springs  this  article  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  about 
them  any  way. 
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There  is  another  example*  of  intermittent  spring's  in 
Palestine,  which  is  said  to  flow,  at  the  present  time, 
every  third  day.  This  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  famous 
Sabbatic  river  which  Josephus  said  flowed  only  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  it  is  further  supposed  that  the  flow  of  the 
spring  has  changed  since  then  from  flowing  on  the  sev- 
enth day  to  flowing  on  the  third  day.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  the  chances  would  be  largely  in 
favor  of  Josephus  not  stating  the  facts  with  scientific 
accuracy,  rather  than  that  the  spring  should  have 
changed  its  flow  in  a  time  so  short  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  geologist.  This  time- honored  theory  having  been 
shown  to  be  utterly  worthless,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted by  a  very  wonderful  phenomenon  which,  as  yet, 
has  not  been  explained.  The  old  theory  being  removed, 
however,  leaves  room  for  something  new.  We  venture 
to  suggest  the  following  theory,  not  as  certain  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  but  as  possible  and  probable: 

In  limestone  regions  as  the  limestone  is  dissolved  by 
the  flow  of  water,  thus  forming  caves  and  subterranean 
water  courses,  may  not  a  rock  by  this  dissolving  process 
be  left  so  balanced  in  a  subterranean  channel  as  in  one 
position  to  block  the  passage  of  the  water,  but,  tilted 
into  a  new  position,  may  it  not  allow  the  water  to  pass?. 
Such  tilting  rocks  are  frequently  found  on  the  surface, 
where  they  have  been  left  nicely  balanced  by  the  melting 
of  glacal  ice.  The  same  might — nay  more — would  be 
almost  certain  to  occur  where  loose  rocks  are  constantly 
but  very  slowly  changed  in  form  and  size  by  the  constant 
dissolving  of  their  own  substance.  If  such  a  balanced 
rock  were  lying  in  a  water  channel,  with  its  heavier  end 
up  stream  in  such  position  that  when  the  heavier  end  was 
down  it  would  block  the  flow  of  the  water,  the  water 
rising  around  that  end  would,  by  its  buoyant  force,  tend 

,  *See  foot  note,  Butler's  Physical  Geography. 
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to  lift  the  heavier  end  and  to  tilt  the  rock  into  a  new  po- 
sition. Now,  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a  rock  would 
not  fit  the  channel  closely  enough  to  stop  the  flow  of  the 
water.  To  this  we  will  say  that  if  the  rock  at  first  only 
caused  a  slight  variation  in  the  flow,  the  movement  of 
the  rock  would  cause  it  to  wear  away  most  rapidly  at  the 
points  of  contact  when  it  dropped  back  in  such  position 
as  to  impede  the  flow.  Thus  the  variation  in  flow  would 
become  more  and  more  marked  until  there  would  be 
formed  an  almost  perfect  natural  valve,  which  would 
fully  explain  the  flow  pf  such  a  spring  as  the  one  in  Ten- 
nessee, where,  it  is  stated,  the  channel  is  quite  dry  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  repose. 

In  the.light  of  this  theory  tradition  and  science  would 
seem  to  verify  each  other  in  regard  to  the  spring  in  Pal- 
estine, for  the  wearing  of  the  tilted  rock  would  be  most 
rapid  at  the  heavier  end,  where  contact  occurs,  and  as 
this  end  became  lighter  it  would  take  less  water  to  tilt 
the  rock,  and  so  the  flow  would  become  more  and  more 
frequent.  This  is  just  what  has  occurred  if  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  refers  to  the  same  spring  and  is  cor- 
rect. 

We  hope  that  what  we  have  here  set  forth  may  call  at- 
tention anew  to  this  subject,  and  lead  to  such  investiga- 
tions as  will  establish  the  truth  of  our  theory  or  bring 
out  and  establish  a  better  theory. 


A  SOFT  ANSWER. 


In  a  former  issue  of  this  paper  the  subject, ''Teachers' 
Notes  to  Parents,"  was  discussed.  A  recently-published 
anecdote  concerning  Lincoln  and  Stanton  bears  directly  on 
the  matter.  Secretary  Stanton  was  once  greatly  vexed 
because  an  army  officer  had  refused  to  understand  an 
order,  or,  at  all  events,  had  not  obeyed.     "I  believe  I'll 
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sit  down,"  said  Stanton,  '*and  give  that  man  a  piece  of 
my  mind."  '* Do  so,"  said  Lincoln;"  '/write  him  now, 
while  you  have  it  on  your  mind.  Make  it  sharp;  cut  him 
all  up."  Stanton  did  not  need  a  second  invitation.  It 
was  a  bone- crusher  that  he  gave  to  the  President. 
''That's  right,"  said  Abe;  "that's  a  good  one."  "Whom 
can  I  get  to  send  it  by?"  mused  the  Secretary.  "Send 
it!"  replied  Lincoln;  "send  it!  Why,  don't  send  it  at 
.all.  Tear  it  up.  You  have  freed  your  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject; that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Tear  it  up.  You 
never  want  to  send  such  letters.     I  never  do." 

It  is  quite  a  safe  rule  to  follow,  never  to  send  a  letter 
to  a  parent  on  the  same  day  of  the  provocation.  This 
provocation  may  be  an  unkind,  irritating  note  from  the 
parent,  or  exasperating  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
If  you  feel  you  must  write  the  letter  do  not  send  it.  Lock 
it  up  in  your  desk  over  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
rest  has  calmed  the  nerves,  and  when  the  excuse  of  an- 
noyance has  passed  away,  then  take  the  note  out  and 
read  it.  In  all  probability  you  will  not  want  to  send  it 
now.  You  will  want  to  soften  some  of  the  harshness. 
You  will  want  to  substitute  some  milder  expression. 
You  will  want  to  make  it  less  mandatory.  It  has  really 
been  a  fortunate  thing  for  you  that  you  did  let  the  sun  go 
down  on  your  wrath. — Intelligence, 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  I>epartmezit  is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  TARNSY-CAiiPBBLL,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School . 


IDEALS. 


Ideals  are  universal  elements  in  mental  change,  whether 
that  be  for  better  or  for  worse.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  ideals  as  being  elevating,  as  always  having  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  person  better.     But,  as  used  here,  the 
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ambition  of  the  amateur  burglar  to  become  more  profi- 
cient in  his  work — this  proficiency,  which  he  holds  up 
and  tries  to  reach,  is  an  ideal.  A  more  complete  life  of  ' 
crime  is  the  ideal  of  the  hardened  criminal,  just  as  is  a 
life  consecrated  to  virtue  and  purity  the  ideal  of  the  vir- 
tuous. No  change  occurs  without  the  idealizing  process. 
An  uncomfortable  physical  condition  will  give  rise  to 
ideals  of  comfortable  ones.  The  seat  and  desk  may  be 
too  high  or  too  low,  the  pupil  may  be  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  or  his  seat  may  be  too  far  from  the  black-board. 
Any  of  these  will  suggest  their  opposites,  and  although 
the  child  may  not  decide  to  change  to  the  more  comforta- 
ble, yet  he  becomes  restless  and  uneasy,  and  is,  by  so 
much,  less  able  for  the  legitimate  work  of  the  school. 
Any  complaint  of  physical  discomfort  should  be  listened 
to.  On  a  very  familiar  basis  ideals  may  be  classified  as 
intellectual,  emotional  and  volitional.  Intellectual  ideals 
may  be  further  divided  as  those  pertaining  to  the  body 
and  those  to  the  mind.  Those  of  bodily  comfort  and 
discomfort  already  suggested  are  very  immediate  ideals, 
while  those  relating  to  a  sound  body  and  the  food  and 
exercise  necessary  to  keeping  it  so  are  somewhat  further 
removed.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  are  those 
of  ease  and  grace  in  sitting,  standing  and  walking.  All 
these  are  legitimate  ideals  to  have  for  the  body  itself. 

The  child's  ideal  of  what  he  thinks  is  desirable  to 
know  is  usually  measured  by  what  he  thinks  is  the  intel- 
lectual status  of  some  one  he  admires.  It  may  be  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  family,  his  father  or  his  teacher.  At 
best  it  is  a  very  indefinite  quantity,  but  to  the  child  it  is 
a  point  he  hopes  some  time  to  reach.  The  more  immedi- 
ate ideals,  those  that  must  be  held  up  and  worked  toward 
first  (while  all  these  immediate  ones  fit  into  th«  whole 
the  child  has  indefinitely  in  mind)  must,  in  the  school 
part  of  his  life,  be  suggested  by  the  teacher.  The  teach- 
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er  helps  him  set  up  an  ideal  of  knowledge  about  the  but- 
terfly, the  beech- nut,  the  number  10,  the  reading-  lesson 
and  the  country  where  the  little  brown  baby  lives.    The 
main  intellectual  ideals  here  are  those  relating*  to  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  his  different  lessons.     This  fact 
suggests  this  little  pedagogical  idea:  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  child  should  see  where  he  is  going — the  drift  of 
the  work.     This  enables  him  to  have  before  him  a  com- 
paratively definite  ideal  or  purpose,  and  makes  his  work 
more  energetic  and  intelligent.     As  has  frequently  been 
said  before,  lessons  conducted  on  the  ''development"  or 
"surprise"    idea    do   not   yield  their  fullest  educative 
value.     As  a  rule  we  think  we  have  discharged  our  full 
duty  as  a  teacher  when  we  have  helped  the  pupil  to  set 
up  these  intellectual  ideals  and  have  insisted  on  his  real- 
izing them.     We  forget  we  have  ministered  to  but  one 
phase  of  the  child's  nature.     The  child  should  see  him- 
self as  possessed  of  greater  sympathy  for  other  people, 
a  greater  appreciation  of  their  struggles  and  failures, 
and  a  greater  charity  for  their   shortcomings.     To  be 
sure,  these  ideals  of  what  he  should  be  emotionally  must 
be  preceded  by  a  knowledge  of  these  different  qualities, 
and  that  phase  would  come  under  the  first-class  of  ideals; 
yet  they  are  especially  to  strengthen  the  emotional  side 
of  the  child  so  they  will  be  spoken  of  under  this  second 
head.     As  well  as  these  ideals  concerning  our  feelings 
for  other  people,  there  are  appreciations  of  beauty  that 
are  foreign  to  many  grown  people  as  well  as  to  children. 
Too  many  of  us  are  blind  to  the  beauties,  the  harmonies 
of  nature  with  which  we  are  surrounded.     Then  there 
is  the  whole  realm  of  fine  arts — of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, music,  painting  and  literature — and  how  little  of 
the  beauty  we  see  in  it.     Many  of  these  forms  of  art  are 
outside  our  range  of  experience.     It  may  be  impossible 
to  see  the  finest  types  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  to 
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hear  classical  music,  and  to  see  real  works  of  art  on 
canvas,  but  literature  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Yet 
because  all  these  are  not  at  hand  it  does  not  follow  that 
elementary  ideas  of  forms  and  colors  and  musical  sounds 
may  not  be  given  even  to  children.  So  the  lessons  on 
form  and  color  and  music  are  ministering  to  this  partic- 
ular nature  of  the  child.  Since  literature  is  always  with 
us  the  children,  from  the  first,  can  be  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  genuine  work  of  art  itself.  Then,  too,  the 
decoration  of  the  school-room,  the  color  of  its  walls  and 
wood-work,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  vases  for 
flowers,  and  even  the  chairs  and  tables,  prosaic  as  they 
are,  should  all  be  determined  and  selected  with  the  idea 
that  they  all  help  the  children  in  * 'concreting"  their 
ideas  of  beauty  or  perfect  adaptation  in  this  line.  Is  it 
too  much  to  say  the  teacher  herself  should  be  an  artist 
in  respect  to  her  dresses,  ribbons,  aprons,  hair-dressing, 
etc.?  I  recently  heard  a  very  successful  teacher  remark 
that  she  had  no  dress  that  she  considered  too  good  to 
wear  to  school;  that  if  she  wished  her  gowns  to  be  ap- 
preciated she  knew  of  no  better  place  to  find  such  appre- 
ciation than  with  her  pupils.  Of  course,  the  old  adage, 
*'He  who  wears  his  Sunday  clothes  every  day  has  no 
Sunday  clothes,"  has  its  force,  but  the  pedagogical  fact 
remains  that  a  teacher's  personal  appearance  becomes  in 
many  ways  aesthetic  ideals  to  the  children. 

Still  further  emotional  ideals  are  those  relating  to  the 
moral  and  religious  nature.  A  clearer  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  the  /  ought^  of  a  proper  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Being — all  these  are  properly  ideals  the 
school  should  help  the  child  set  up.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  primary  children  confine  their  thinking  main- 
ly to  particular,  concrete  facts  or  things,  and  any  sort  of 
lecture  upon  such  ideas  has  no  force.  Such  ideals  must 
be  presented  by  giving  concrete  instances  of  these  par- 
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ticular  qualities.  It  may  be  an  incident  of  heroism  of 
any  kind  in  the  school  where  the  pupils  know  the  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  particular  quality,  or  it  may  be  gotten  from 
a  story  read  to  them.  Then,  too,  they  may  know  of  in- 
stances which  may  be  related  showing  this  desirable 
condition. 

The  final  ideals  to  be  suggested  are  the  volitional,  the 
ones  without  which  the  others  mean  comparatively  little 
as  character-builders.  As  well  as  seeing  what  these 
ideals  are,  and  that  they  are  desirable,  the  child  should 
also  decide  that  they  shall  become  elements  in  his  own 
life,  and  in  so  deciding  he  should  not  be  made  to  think 
that  he  will  meet  no  difl&culties  in  their  realization; 
rather  that  it  will  require  a  firm  determination  and  per- 
sistency to  put  down  the  old  self  and  in  its  stead  put  the 
liigher  one.  But  he  must  also  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
has  sufficient  power  to  come  off  conqueror  in  the  struggle. 

_  9 

The  teacher  must  be  ever  ready  to  exercise  the  same 
charity  toward  the  child  in  his  many  failures  to  reach 
these  ideals  as  he  believes  a  truly  ideal  person  should 
have.  It  requires  more  of  tact,  patience,  sympathy,  ap- 
preciation and  charity  than  it  does  of  force,  sternness 
and  compulsion.  The  great  end  of  all  these  ideals  is 
character,  and  never  for  a  moment  should  the  teacher 
lose  sight  of  this  universal  element,  but  should  each  bend 
her  energy  for  its  accomplishment. 


SPELLING. 


The  real  nature  of  the  subject  of  spelling,  together 
with  the  phases  into  which  the  subject  falls,  is  almost  a 
new  field  in  the  line  of  methods.  Probably  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  attended  school  in  the 
preceding  generation  were,  as  far  as  mechanical  spellirg 
is  concerned,  better    * 'spellers"   than  are  the  boys  and 
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girls  of  the  present,  but  when  we  look  at  the  means  used 
to  become  so  it  seems  that  the  result  was  reached  at  an 
enormous  cost  of  time  and  energ-y.  The  desirable  thing* 
is  that  this  mechanical  spelling  should  be  as  good  now 
as  formerly  and  yet  save  for  such  subjects  as  grammar, 
history,  physiology  and  nature  much  of  the  time  previ- 
ously spent  on  spelling. 

In  arithmetic  comparatively  few  problems  out  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  such  relations  are  ever  solved  in  school, 
and  it  is  not  thought  necessary  that  these  few  be  remem- 
bered as  particular  problems.  The  attempt  is  to  find 
the  principle  under  them,  to  find  a  rule  that  will  apply 
to  entire  classes.  When  this  pirinciple  and  rule  are 
found  the  skillful  teacher  tries  to  impress  this,  knowing 
it  is  the  only  thing  in  arithmetic  of  permanent  value — 
the  only  thing  that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  are  different  from  those  found  at  school.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  grammar.  When  you  are  asked 
the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  certain  sentence,  you  do  not 
try  to  recall  all  the  sentences  you  analyzed  at  school  (or 
anywhere  else)  to  see  if  this  is  one  of  the  sentences  you 
had  learned.  But  your  work  in  grammar  was  such  that 
you  were  enabled  to  determine  subjects  and  predicates 
in  sentences  you  had  never  met.  This  idea  of  finding 
the  universal  element  in  the  particular,  the  enduring  un- 
derneath the  changing  form,  is  based  upon  correct  ideas 
of  teaching.  Why  should  spelling  be  an  exception  to 
this,  and  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  must 
learn  to  spell  each  individual  word  by  itself  and  then  to 
hold  each  one  distinctly  in  mind?  What  makes  the  usual 
procedure  seem  necessary?  It  is  because  in  English  one 
sound  is  often  represented  in  several  different  ways. 
The  sound  '*sh"  (in  hush)  is  shown  by  **sh"  indish,*'ch'' 
in  torchon,  *'ti"  in  partial,  **ci"  in  social,  *'sci"  in  con- 
scious, '*ce"  in  ocean,  '*si"  in  passion,    and  probably  by 
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several  other  combinations.  So  it  does  almost  seem  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  learn  to  spell  than  by  the  pure 
remembering  of  each  word,  without  any  reference  to  any 
others.  If  there  were  but  one  way  of  showing  any  sound, 
doubtless  that  would  be  learned,  and,  because  we  find 
no  rule  applying  to  all,  we  do  not  try  to  find  one  applying 
to  a  part. 

The  first  thing  a  child  should  see  in  a  word  is  where 
its  difficult  place  is,  and  he  always  finds  it  where  there 
are  other  ways  of  representing  the  same  sound.  In  laid 
the  difficult  place  is  the  **ai,"  for  the  same  sound  may 
be  shown  by  '*a"  followed  by  the  ''d"  and  final  **e" 
(lade.)  The  difficult  place  in  bough  is  in  the  **ough,*' 
for  '*ow"  (in  bow)  and  '*ou"  in  noun  represent  the  same 
sound.  One  difficult  place  in  call  is  in  the  '*c" — it  might 
be  '*k" — and  the  same  of  cold. 

The  above  words  suggest  varying  degrees  of  difficul- 
ty, but  the  question  for  us  is,  is  it  necessary  for  the  child, 
to  learn  each  of  them  and  all  similar  ones  (as  a  purely 
mechanical  thing)  in  order  to  be  able  to  spell  them  here- 
after. Let  us  look  at  the  last — call.  Suppose  the  chil- 
dren were  to  write  upon  their  slates  all  the  words  they 
can  find  beginning  with  the  sound  **k,"  and  represented 
by  either  ''c"  or  ''k,"  followed  by  *'a."  They  will  come 
to  the  recitation  with  such  lists  for  **c"  as  can,  cat,  call, 
cart,  cast,  came,  calico,  camphor,  etc.,  and  for  *'k,"  such 
as  Kate,  katy-did,  kangaroo,  Kansas  and  probably  a 
few  others.  After  all  of  the  words  of  each  list  that  can 
be  thought  of  or  found  are  given,  let  them  decide  which 
they  think  to  be  the  more  common  way  of  showing  this 
sound  in  the  words  given.  They  will  see  it  is  by  the 
letter  *'c.'*  (That  the  teacher  may  be  sure,  she  can 
readily  consult  the  dictionary,  and  in  this  case  she  will 
find  there  are  thirty  or  more  pages  of  the  first  list  and  a 
page  and  a  half  of  the  second.)   When  this  point  is  fixed 
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and  a  new  word  beginning  with  **ca"  is  met,  no  atten- 
tion need  be  paid  to  it  if  there  is  no  other  difficulty  to  be 
found  in  it,  for  this  word  is  spelled  in  the  common  way. 
But  if  a  word  beginning-  with  *'ka"  is  given,  as  kaiser,, 
then  a  special  point  o£  its  having  a  *'k"  must  be  made, 
and  the  child  must  remember  this  particular  word  in 
order  to  spell  it  correctly.  To  be  able  to  spell  the  thir- 
ty-one and  a  half  pages  of  these  words  by  pure  mechan- 
ical drill  would  require  the  memorizing  of  each  one  on 
each  page.  But  by  working  out  the  common  way,  and 
seeing  it  includes  by  far  the  greater  number  of  words,  in 
order  to  spell  equally  well  (in  regard  to  the  '*c"  or  **k"^ 
at  the  beginning)  the  second  process  would  require  the 
memorizing  of  the  rule  and  one  page  and  a  half  of  words. 
This  is  a  great  saving  over  the  previous  way,  both  as  to 
time  and  energy,  as  well  as  directing  the  pupil  to  find 
these  underlying  principles  or  unities  for  himself.  This 
habit  of  seeking  the  permanent,  enduring  elements  is 
worth  far  more  to  the  pupil  than  is  the  ability  to  mem- 
orize readily.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  '*ca"  is 
much  more  common  than  **ka"  at  the  beginning  of  words 
they  probably  found  and  spelled  words  of  which  they 
did  not  know  the  meaning.  No  matter.  If  one  were 
making  a  special  point  of  the  pupils'  learning  to  spell 
five  certain  words  to-day  and  five  to-morrow,  then  it  is 
probably  best  to  spell  only  those  whose  meaning  is 
known.  But  in  working  out  rules  it  is  different,  yet  a 
teacher  may  limit  the  pupils  to  giving  only  such  words 
as  express  known  ideas. 

Although  there  are  many  exceptions  to  most  of  the 
rules  of  English  spelling,  yet  there  are  many  to  which 
there  are  very  few.  Even  if  there  are  many  exceptions, 
if  a  rule  can  be  found  to  include  half  a  class,  that  is  bet- 
ter than  to  try  to  remember  all  the  words  included  in  it 
as  well  as  those  not  so  included,  for  exceptions  must  be 
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learned  individually,  even  when  the  plan  of  hunting  out 
the  common  way  (or  rule)  is  followed. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  in  seeking  a  rule  the  pupils 
spell  many,  many  words,  and  they  associate  them  in 
classes,  which  also  h^lps  materially  to  fix  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  entire  word,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  un- 
der consideration. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

[Conducted  by  Gbokob  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  tfae  Indiana  Young-  People.] 


ANALYSIS. 

I 

j  

I  * 'Whatever  is  done  in  school  should  be  done  for  the 

good  of  the  child."  This  holds  in  the  higher  grades  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  grades  and  the  kindergarten.  The 
analysis  in  arithmetic  work  should  not  be  given  for  the 
sake  of  the  analysis  or  the  teacher,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  pupil.  What  can  I  do  for  my  pupils  with  this 
* 'analysis?"  is  the  question  that  should  confront  the 
teacher.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  pupil  is  required  to 
give  the  prime  factors  of  420,  He  is  asked  for  his  analy- 
sis, and  gives  something  like  the  following:  * 'Dividing 
480  by  the  prime  number  2  gives  240  for  a  quotient;  di- 
viding again  by  2  gives  120;  dividing  again  by  2  gives  60; 
dividing  again  by  2  gives  30;  dividing  this  by  the  prime 
number  2  gives  15,  and  dividing  this  by  the  prime  num- 
ber  3  gives  the  prime  number  5  as  the  quotient.  Since 
we  have  divided  only  by  prime  numbers,  and  since  our 
last  quotient  is  a  prime  number,  it  is  evident  that  the 
several  divisors  and  the  last  quotient  must  form  the  prime 
factors  of  480.  Therefore,  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  3  and  5  are  the 
prime  factors  of  480."  A  pupil  who  gives  this  analysis 
in  this  way  may  understand  it.  He  may  have  done  all 
the  thinking,  and  thereby  gotten  all  the  mental  culture 
from  it  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get.     But  because 
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he  can  say  it  in  this  way  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  has  done  so.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  know 
that  he  has  gained  this  culture.  If  the  teacher  calls  on 
the  **next"  to  explain  the  factoring  of  382,  and  he  ex- 
plains it  in  the  same  form,  it  will  not  help  the  teacher  to 
know  this.  Some  ''cross-questioning"  is  needed.  Sup- 
pose, at  the  close  of  the  ''analysis,"  the  teacher  had 
asked,  "Why  did  you  first  divide  by  ^?"  or,  "Would  it 
have  done  just  as  well  to  divide  by  5  first?"  If  the  pu- 
pil can  not  give  an  intelligent  answer  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  a  tendency  to  learn  forms  without  getting  the  sense 
the  form  is  intended  to  express.  But  if  the  pupil  said 
that  he  had  no  very  good  reason  for  dividing  by  two^r*^ 
and  had  said,  further,  5  or  any  other  prime  number  that 
would  divide  480  would  do  just  as  well,  we  would  begin 
to  think  that  perhaps  he  had  done  the  thinking.  But  let 
us  try  him  further.  "Is  240  a  factor  of  480?"  He  says 
that  it  is  not.  "Is  it  an  exact  divisor  of  480?"  "No, 
sir."  What  shall  we  do  with  such  a  pupil?  Too  bad, 
isn't  it?  And  the  superintendent  was  in  when  all  this 
happened.  The  teacher  felt  "so  ashamed,"  and  got  red 
in  the  face  and  apologized,  saying  to  the  superintendent 
in  a  low  tone  that  this  is  the  dullest  and  slowest  class, 
and  that  he  is  so  sorry  that  the  superintendent  did  not 
come  a  little  earlier  that  he  might  have  heard  No.  1 
class.  Deplorable,  isn't  it?  It  is  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
"They  that  are  sick  need  a  physician."  Here  is  a  pupil 
who  is  sick.  You  have  an  opportunity  to  show  your 
skill.  Since  we  have  come  to  think  of  it  now,  we  are 
glad  the  superintendent  is  in.  Well,  then,  let  us  take 
hold  of  this  pupil  and  help  him  out  of  his  present  condi- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  help  himself. 
Teacher — What  are  2  times  240?  Pupil — Four  hundred 
and  eighty.  T.— Divide  480  by  240.  P.— The  quotient 
is  2.     T. — Is  240  an  exact  divisor  of  480?    P. — Yes,  sir. 
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I  think  it  is.  T. — Is  an  exact  divisor  of  a  number  a  fac- 
tor of  a  number?  P. — Yes,  sir.  T. — Then  is  240  a  fac- 
tor of  480?  P.— Yes,  sir.  T.— What  factors  of  480  did 
you  obtain  by  dividing  480  by  2?  P. — We  got  the  fac- 
tors 2  and  240.  T. — Why  should  we  go  any  further? 
P. — I  don't  know.  T. — What  are  we  trying  to  do? 
P. — We  are  trying  to  find  the  prime  factors  of  480. 
T. — Yes,  and  we  have  the  factors  2  and  240;  why  are 
these  not  what  we  wish  to  find?  P. — I  don't  know. 
T. — ^What  kind  of  number  is  2,  prime  or  composite? 
P.-T-Two  is  a  prime  number.  I  think  I  see  now;  240  is 
not  di  prime  factor.     T. — You  have  it. 

This  was  the  first  gleam  of  intelligence  that  the  pupil 
had  shown.  The  teacher  had  been  patient  through  it 
all,  although  he  was  surprised  at  some  of  the  ''don't 
knows"  he  received.  Is  this  sort  of  work  not  worth  do- 
ing?   Think  about  it,  teachers. 

But  let  us  push  on  with  our  "dull  boy."  If  we  quit 
him  here  he  will  probably  not  gain  ;nuch.  T. — If  240  is 
not  a  prime  number,  it  must  have  a  divisor;  what  will' 
divide?  P. — Ten.  T. — Yes,  but  we  agreed  to  divide  by 
prime  numbers.  P. — O,  I  see.  Ten  is  not  a  prime  num- 
ber. Five  is,  and  it  will  divide  240.  T. — Very  well; 
what  other  factor  will  the  division  give  us?  P. — It  gives 
48,  which  is  a  composite  factor.  It  will  contain  the 
prime  factor  2  and  give  24  for  another  factor.  This  con- 
tains the  prime  factor  3,  and  gives  8  for  the  quotient. 
The  8  contains  2,  and  gives  the  quotient  4,  which  con- 
tains 2  and  gives  2  for  the  other  factor,  which  is  prime, 
so  we  are  done.  I  see,  I  see.  The  prime  factors  of  480, 
then,  are  2,  5,  3,  2,  2,  2,  2.  T.— Very  well.  P.— I  never 
saw  the  sense  to  it  before.  T. — I  am  glad  you  see  it 
now.  You  mean  to  say  sense  in  it  instead  of  to  it. 
P. — Yes,  sir. 

The  superintendent  went  away  well  pleased  I  am  sure. 
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Be  careful  when  teaching  a  form  that  the  pupils  get  the 

TARDINESS. 


Is  tardiness  the  worst  thing  in  the  world?  Has  a  pu- 
pil committed  an  unpardonable  sin  when  he  comes  in 
tardy?  What  Ib  it  to  be  tardy?  Is  it  to  fail  to  be  over 
the  "dead-line"  when  the  tardy- bell  strikes?  Here  comes 
Johnnie  Brown  and  Jimmie  Jones.  They  started  to 
school  on  time.  They  came  together  a  short  distance 
from  the  school  house  with  their  pockets  full  of  marbles. 
The  gorgeous  October  weather  influenced  them  to  remain 
out  as  long  as  possible.  A  game  was  proposed.  They 
had  plenty  of  time  for  a  game  or  two.  They  play. 
Time  flies.  It  always  does  in  a  case  like  this.  Sudden- 
ly they  are  reminded  that  it  is  almost  time  for  the  tardy- 
bell  to  strike.  Johnnie's  legs  are  longer  than  Jimmie's. 
Johnnie  just  got  over  the  "line"  and  Jimmie  just  didn't. 
Jimmie  is  marked  tar(Jy!  Poor  Jimmie!  Johnnie  got  in 
by  the  **skin  of  his  teeth,"  but  his  record  is  clear.  He 
is  always  prompt.  He  never  was  tardy.  He  is  a  good 
runner. 

(  fAre  not  both  boys  tardy?  Of  course  we  are  not  say- 
ing they  should  be  so  marked.  We  are  not  teaching 
school  for  the  sake  of  the  report.  We  are  working  for 
these  boys.  Are  not  both  boys  forming  the  habit  of 
neglecting  their  duty  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  their  surroundings?  Should  we  not  try  to 
make  them  both  see  that  this  is  true?  Should  we  not 
lead  them  to  see  and  to  feel  that  it  was  their  duty  to  be 
in  school  earlier?  Should  we  not  try  to  get  both  to  re- 
solve to  take  charge  of  themselves  hereafter?  Should 
we  not  warn  them  that  it  maj'^  be  hard  for  them  to  do 
this?  We  do  not  mean  to  excuse  the  tardiness  at  all. 
We  mean  to  emphasize  the  value  of  promptness. 
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RELICS. 


The  mastodon  is  extinct,  but  we  every  now  and  then 
run  across  some  of  his  remains.  We  are  reminded  of  a 
past  age,  when  huge  animals  inhabited  the  earth.  There 
have  been  many  and  great  physical  changes  since  the 
days  of  the  mastodon.  But  the  physical  changes  are 
not  greater  than  the  spiritual  changes  in  institutional 
life.  The  ideas  in  regard  to  education  have  been 
changed.  Some  of  the  ideas  of  later  date  than  tke  mas- 
todon are  extinct,  or  supposed  to  be.  Yet  we  occasionally 
find  a  relic  that  reminds  us  of  '*ye  olden  time."  It  was 
once  thought  correct  to  have  a  bad  boy  put  out  his  hand 
for  the  master  to  * 'ferule"  it.  You  don't  know  what 
that  means?  Well,  we  are  glad  you  do  not.  We  thought 
this  method  of  punishnent  extinct;  it  is  extinct,  but 
there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  some  relics  of  it — or 
some  relics  who  yet  use  it.  Whipping  in  any  form  is  bad 
enough;  but  to  whip  a  boy  on  the  naked  hand  with  a 
ruler  or  a  switch  is  outragfeous. 


It  was  once  fashionable  to  *'mind  the  stops"  in  read- 
ing; for  example,  when  a  pupil  read  the  following:  **My 
pretty  boy,"  said  he,  '*has  your  father  a  grindstone?" 
*'Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  he  did  it  in  this  way:  **My  pretty 
boy  (comma  one)  said  he  (comma  one)  has  your  father  a 
grindstone  (interrogation  point  four)  Yes  (comma  one) 
sir  (comma  one)  said  I  (period  six.)"  This  was  * 'minding 
the  stops."  Now,  some  teachers  think  this  is  a  "yarn." 
It  is  not.  The  writer  was  so  taught — in  Indiana,  too. 
Just  think  of  it!  This  was  since  the  days  of  the  masto- 
don. We  were  told  to  raise  the  voice  at  a  comma,  to 
keep  it  up  at  a  semi-colon,  to  let  it  fall  slightly  at  a 
colon  and  exclamation  point,  to  let  it  fall  (we  were  not 
told  how  far)  at  a  period.     Sometimes  we  were  to  raise 
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it  at  an  interrogation  point  and  sometimes  we  were  to 
let  it  fall.  A  rule  was  given  us  for  each.  Besides,  we 
had  rules  for  every  variety  of  emphasis  and  inflection. 
We  were  well  equipped.  The  trouble  was,  however,  to 
keep  track  of  our  equipments.  These  ideas  are  extinct 
now,  yet  we  have  some  relics  of  them.  In  our  own  good 
state  of  Indiana  there  are  teachers  who  are  still  trying 
to  teach  children  to  read  by  rule.  True,  they  sometimes 
tell  the  children  to  read  naturally.  This  is  nonsense. 
Suppose  you  were  told  to  breathe  naturally.  Just  turn 
your  whole  attention  to  breathing  naturally,  and  see  if 
you  do  not  do  the  most  unnatural  breathing  you  ever  did 
in  your  life.  Make  the  pupil  understand  and  feel  that 
which  he  is  to  express,  and  the  emphasis,  inflection,  etc., 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  He  will  read  naturally, 
too.  Sometimes  the  reading  (oral)  is  made  the  end 
rather  than  the  means.    That  is  what  makes  the  trouble. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[Conducted  by  Aknold  Tompkins.] 


A  GUIDE  TO  TEACHING  LITERATURE. 


FIGURES   OF    CONTRAST. 


Figures  of  association  and  comparison  have  already 
been  treated.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
figures  of  contrast,  which  completes  the  discussion  of 
figures  of  thought. 

In  all  figures  of  thought  two  objects  confront  each 
other;  one  the  object  required  by  the  judgment,  and  the 
other  that  by  the  Imagination.  '*To  express  an  idea 
more  effectively,  the  imagination  substitutes,  against  the 
truth  required  by  the  judgment,  some  more  easily 
grasped  or  more  striking  object  which  customarily  forms 
a  part  of  the  same   mental  state  with  the  object  to  be 
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expressed.  Such  association  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
substitution  is  permitted;  the  purpose  of  it  being-  more 
effective  expression.  Or,  the  imagination  substitutes  an 
object  bearing  an  imagined  resemblance,  against  the 
logical  differences,  to  the  object  to  be  expressed;  the 
judgment  admitting  the  resemblance  when  the  imagina- 
tion points  it  out.  This  resemblance  is  the  ground  oE 
the  substitution;  the  purpose,  again,  being  to  present 
more'  clearly  or  more  strongly  the  primary  object  of 
attention.  Again,  the  imagination  substitutes  for  the 
object  to  be  expressed,  an  object  as  if  in  unity  with  it, 
which  the  judgment  holds  to  be  in  utter  opposition.  In 
the  preceding,  the  judgment  had  not  opposed  the  objects; 
had  simply  not  noted  their  resemblance  in  the  logical 
movement  of  thought;  but  sanctions  it  as  soon  as  the 
imagination  brings  it  to  light.  The  most  strained  sub- 
stitution and  the  boldest  effort  of  the  imagination  is  that 
in  which  the  objects,  having  irreconcilable  differences, 
are  conceived  as  in  amity,  one  being  substituted  for  the 
other.  This  contrast,  however,  is  the  ground  for  the 
substitution;  while  the  purpose  is  to  charge  the  language 
with  more  power  than  accompanies  literal  speeches."* 
This  last  kind  of  substitution  gives  rise  to  figures  of 
contrast;  the  two  powers,  figures  of  association  and 
comparison.  Under  the  head  of  figures  of  contrast,  fall 
Antithesis,  Epigram,  Interrogation,  Irony  (with  its  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Burlesque,  Ridicule,  Derision,  Mockery, 
Satire  and  Sarcasm)  and  Wit  and  Humor.  The  teacher 
should  master  all  these  varied  forms  of  contrast  in  order 
to  cause  the  pupil  to  see  and  appreciate  them.  The 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  pupil  in  dealing  with  these 
figures  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  previously 
given. 

First,  the   two  objects  must  be  distinctly  set   before 
the  mind. 

^Science  and  Discourse. 
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Second,  the  contrast  pointed  out. 

Third,  the  ground  of  associating  the  two  ideas  in  the 
same  thought  given. 

Fourth,  the  gain  in  the  substitution. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  pupil  be  dealing  with  Mark 
Twain's  conceit  when  advising  the  conductor  of  a  very 
slow  train  to  put  the  cow-catcher  on  the  hind  end  of  the 
train  to  avoid  the  danger  to  passengers  of  cows  coming- 
in  that  way. 

First,  the  pupil  must  put  before  him  the  image  of  the 
danger  avoided  in  having  the  cow-catcher  in  front  throw- 
ing the  cows  off  the  track  instead  of  having  the  train 
thrown  off,  and  the  other  image  of  the  cows  walking  in 
at  the  backdoor  of  the  car  and  attacking  the  passengers, 
instead  of  their  being  mangled  in  a  wreck. 

Next,  let  the  contrast  be  clearly  exhibited,  the 
imagined  speed  of  train  with  usual  speed  and  the  danger 
of  a  collision  in  front  with  one  in  the  rear;  including  the 
cow's  real  mode  of  injuring  persons  with  her  imagined 
mode. 

Third,  require  the  pupils  to  point  out  the  ground  of 
unity  in  the  contrasted  ideas.  The  speed  of  the  train  is 
unified  with  a  speed  slower  than  that  of  a  cow  on  the 
ground  of  the  contrast  between  its  actual  slow  motion 
and  the  usual  speed  of  a  passenger  train.  .  So  much 
slower  than  even  a  cow  that  there  is  danger  of  her  walk- 
ing in  at  the  back  door.  This  unity  of  cow-speed  and 
train- speed  is  because  of  the  contrast  between  two  speeds 
of  trains.  The  judgment  is  not  expected  to  accept  the 
unity  here  conceived,  but  takes  it  as  a  mere  playfulness 
of  the  imagination;  hence  the  ludicrous,  ludtre,  to  play. 
Lastly,  the  pupil  should  point  out  the  gain  in  Twain's 
expression  over  that  of  literal  statement.  Suppose  he 
had  said  to  the  conductor  literally  what  he  meant — 
**Your  train  is  very  slow" — it  would  have  made  little 
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impression.  If  he  had  said,  **It  moves  as  slow  as  a  cow 
walks"  the  effect  would  have  been  heightened  by  con- 
creting* the  idea  and  making  the  motion  still  slower;  but 
when  the  cow  is  conceived  as  walking  in  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  train,  making  danger  from  that  direction  instead 
of  the  train  overtaking  the  cow,  the  force  of  the  expres- 
sion is  heightened  to  a  degree  entirely  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  language.  That  conductor  has  not  yet  for- 
gotten that  he  ran  a  slow  train.  Such  is  the  art  of  mak- 
ing language  effective.  Besides,  and  of  more  importance 
in  this  case,  the  language  stimulates  a  pleasurable  activ- 
ity, which  is  an  end  in  itself.  We  read  it  to  enjoy  it; 
not  so  much  to  be  impressed  with  any  truth  which  the 
language  conveys.  We  read  Mark  Twain's  * 'Innocents 
Abroad"  for  the  mental  pleasure  yielded  and  feel  fully 
rewarded;  yet  it,  at  the  same  time,  contains  valuable 
kernels  of  truth. 

The  foregoing  process  carried  through  the  pupil's 
advanced  reading  work  and  literary  study  will  quicken 
in  him  an  appreciation  of  one  phase  of  literary  expres- 
sion. This  suggests  to  me  to  raise  the  question  and 
leave  it  for  the  reader  to  answer:  '*What  is  the  educa- 
tional value  of  figures  of  contrast?"  Or  to  narrow  it  for 
present  convenience,  "What  is  the  educational  value  of 
training  to  an  appreciation  of  wit  and  humor."  The 
answer  seems  to  lie  in  two  directions.  First,  it  trains 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  incongruous,  and  this  means  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  congruous;  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  rational  through  the  contrast  with  the 
irrational.  Ludicrous  blunders  are  made  in  life  because 
such  acts  are  not  seen  in  contrast  with  the  rational.  To 
see  their  humor  is  to  correct  them,  and  this  means  that 
they  must  be  set  beside  the  rational.  Critics  speak  of 
certain  mistakes  in  Wordsworth's  writings  arising  from 
a  lack  of  humor.     Second,  training  to  appreciate  wit  and 
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humor  gives  capacity  for  pure  mental  enjoyment.  One 
g-reat  problem  of  education  is  to  give  mental  life  suprem- 
acy over  animal  life — the  spiritual  man  over  the  sensuous 
man.  To  enjoy  humor  gives  pure  mental  joy,  and  thus 
bars  the  necessity  for  lower  forms  of  mental  life — life 
tinged  with  the  sensuous  element.  The  teacher  is  not  to 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  seriously  valuable  in  a 
study  of  *'The  One  Hoss  Shay"  or  '^The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow." 

ESSAY  WRITING. 


THE    CONTROLrlvING   PRINCIPLrE. 


The  purpose  of  essay  writing  in  the  public  school  is  to 
give  skill  in  the  construction  of  discourse.  The  funda- 
mental principle  controlling  the  method  of  securing  this 
skill  may  be  found  by  examining  the  nature  of  discourse. 

There  are  three  language  units — words ^  sentences  and 
discourse.  The  distinction  usually  given  among  these  is 
that  of  whole  and  part;  words  being  put  together  to 
make  sentences  and  sentences  put  together  to  make  dis- 
course. Such  a  process  of  putting  together  is  sometimes 
thought  to  be  composition,  a  placing  together,  as  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  signifies.  Controlled  by 
this  conception  of  discourse,  the  teacher  sometimes 
requires  pupils  to  put  given  words  together  to  form  sen- 
tences, and  sentences  to  form  discourse. 

But  the  distinction  among  these  language  units  is  not 
that  of  whole  and  part.  A  word  may  be  also  a  sentence 
and  a  discourse,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  whole  and  part 
is  concerned.  For  instance,  the  word  go  is  also  a  sen- 
tence and  a  discourse.  When  thinking  of  the  form  go  in 
relation  to  an  idea — an  idea  of  a  certain  kind  of  action — 
it  is  a  word;  when  thinking  of  it  in  relation  to  a  thought, 
which  is  a  triple  unity  and  not  simple  as  is  an  idea,  it  is 
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a  sentence;  when  thinking  of  it  in  its  relation  to  the  effect 
on  another  mind  which  the  speaker  desires  to  produce  it 
is  a  discourse.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  relation  on 
which  the  attention  rests — whether  on  that  between  the 
form  and  the  idea,  the  form  and  the  thought,  or  the  form 
and  content  taken  in  unity  and  the  change  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  mind  addressed.  In  word  and  sentence- 
study  the  mind  separates  the  form  from  the  content  and 
considers  their  relation;  but  in  discourse-study  the  form 
and  content  are  kept  in  unity,  and  the  unity  considered 
in  relation  to  its  effect  on  the  mind  addressed.  One 
proof  that  this  distinction  is  correct  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  working  value  as  we  shall  see,  while  the 
other  distinction  guides  nowhere. 

Hence  the  fundamental  test  of  discourse  is  that  of 
effectiveness^  while  that  of  words  and  sentences,  considered 
as  such,  is  that  of  correctness.  A  piece  of  discourse  is 
always  tested  by  noting  whether  it  is  the  most  effective 
utterance  desired;  and  the  primary  condition  for  making 
effective  discourse  is  that  the  writer  or  speaker  be  vividly 
conscious  of  the  effect  he  desires  to  produce;  which  effect 
must  always  be  for  the  good  of  the  mind  addressed. 

The  controlling  principle,  then,  in  conducting  the  com- 
position work  is  that  pupils  must  be  led  to  write  and 
speak  under  the  inspiration  of  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
Such  impulse  lies  under  the  natural  method  of  learning 
language  and  completely  controls  the  child  until  he  en- 
ters school.  When  the  child  says,  **Pretty  flower,"  it 
is  not  conscious  of  the  words  nor  the  sentence;  and  when 
he  hears  a  bear  story,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the 
relation  of  language- form  to  content;  but  the  content  is 
entertained  immediately  and  directly.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  a  child,  because  small,  begins  his  language 
study  with  the  small  units,  words  and  sentences,  but  he 
does  not  and  cannot.     Words  and  sentences,  as  such,  are 
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a  later  and  a  reflective  study  for  him.  He  first  experi- 
ences language  as  an  efltective  means  of  communication; 
and  lie  must  begin  his  school  experience  with  language 
at  tjiis  point.  He  should  compose  and  read,  and  not 
study  lexicology  and  grammar.  And  his  composing  and 
reading  must  be  under  the  impulse  to  convey  and  receive 
thought.  What  he  •  learns  of  words  and  sentences  is 
learned  incidentally,  as  necessary  to  the  end  of  commu- 
nication. In  his  unreflective  state  of  mind  he  is  always 
naturally  conscious  of  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  dis- 
course; and  when  he  comes  to  reflect  on  the  discourse  he 
always  considers  the  one  relation  of  means  to  the  effect 
to  be  produced.  The  application  of  this  principle  must 
be  made  later. 


LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  £.  £.  Olcott.] 


^*Look  np  and  not  down 
Tiook  forward  and  not  back 
I<ook  ont  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 


DISCIPLINE. 


They  were  discussing  discipline  at  a  grade  meeting  in 

the School.     The  teachers  liked  to  attend  grade 

meetings.  A  spirit  of  good  fellowship  prevailed;  it  was 
a  time  for  comparing  notes,  discussing  methods  and 
gaining  inspiration. 

On  this  day  a  teacher  said  frankly  to  the  superintend- 
ent, ** We  should  like  to  know  your  idea  of  good  disci- 
pline." **Well,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  *'it  seems  to  me 
far  more  than  a  question  of  whispering  or  no  whisper- 
ing, assuming  certain  positions  when  studying  or  recit- 
ing, or  of  noise  or  stillness  in  the  schoolroom.  Good 
discipline  is  self-discipline,  and  as  we  seek  to  make  pupils 
self-reliant   in  pursuing  their  studies,  so  we  should  aim 
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to  make  them  self-controlling".  Discipline  bears  directly 
upon  good  citizenship,  for  it  is  respect  for  law,  a  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Love  of  school  and  pride  in  its 
good  name  may  be  seed  which  bears  fruit  in  love  of 
country.  There  is  always  public  opinion  in  school,  and 
that  teacher  is  a  good  disciplinarian  who  seizes  upon  this 
public  opinidn  and  so  moulds  it  that  the  school  conscience 
recognizes  and  stands  up  for  the  right.  The  pupils  then 
become  the  governing  power  in  the  school,  as  later  they 
will  be  the  governing  power  in  the  state.  It  is  they  who 
bring  new  comers  to  the  school  standard.  The  looks  of 
surprise,  disapproval  or  contempt  upon  the  faces. of 
classmates  is  usually  more  potent  thati  a  rebuke  from  the 
teacher.  Exceptional  indeed  is  the  case  in  which  a  pupil 
will  persist  in  mischief  which  meets  no  applause  fromt 
his  companions.  It  is  like  telling  a  joke  at  which  no  one 
laughs.  This  moulding  of  the  school  opinion  is  so  deli- 
cate,  elusive,  subtle  and  yet  so  simple  that  it  should  be 
studied  as  a  science.  A  large  part  of  it  lies  in  causing 
pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclusions.  There  is  a  world 
of  difference  between  saying  '*Walk  quietly"  and  asking 
**Isn't  it  better  to  step  lightly?"  In  the  latter  case  the 
pupil  feels  that  you  merely  call  his  attention  to  some- 
thing that  had  slipped  his  mind.  If  pupils  have  untidy 
desks  and  defaced  books,  if  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
noisy  study  or  rude  and  selfish  behavior,  the  diflBculty 
may  frequently  be  met  with,  **Don't  you  think  you  could 
save  time  by  having  your  desks  in  order?"  "Don't  you 
think  torn  and  dirty  books  look  almost  as  bad  as  torn  and 
dirty  clothes?"  "Doesn't  it  seem  as  if  lessons  almost 
learned  themselves  when  the  room  is  quiet?"  "Doesn't 
it  seem  like  another  world  when  people  are  polite  and 
kind  to  each  other?"  Oh,  the  moulding  force  there  is  in 
"Don't  you  think?"  and  "Doesn't  it  seem?" 
In  a  first-year  grade  a  boy  fairly  radiating  injured  in- 
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uocence  brought  a  pin  which  he  had  just  sat  upon.  It 
was  the  first  oflFence,  and  public  opinion  must  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  Looking  surprised  and  sad,  the  teacher 
held  up  the  pin  and  said,  "Just  think!  Fred  put  this  pin 
where  it  would  prick  Rob  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  fun.  Do  you  think  it  fun  to  be  hurt?  Why,  boys 
and  girls,  little  savage  children  like  to  hurt  people. 
When  their  papas  bring  home  prisoners  the  children 
like  to  blister  them  with  fire  brands  or  cut  oflF  their  ears 
with  knives.  You  would  not  do  such  dreadful  things, 
but  when  you  prick  with  pins,  pinch  or  trip  a  playmate 
so  he  falls,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  fun  as  burning  or  cut- 
ting, because  it  hurts,  and  it  makes  you  kin  to  little  sav- 
ages. If  you  wish  to  surprise  any  one,  why  not  play 
pleasant  jokes?  Don't  you  think  if  Pred  had  slipped 
part  of  that  nice  apple  into  Rob's  satchel,  Rob  would 
have  been  as  surprised  as  when  he  felt  the  pin?  Kut 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  joke,  too.  Wouldn't  it 
be  best  not  to  have  any  cruel  fun  in  our  school?  If  you 
see  a  classmate  play  a  joke  that  hurts,  won't  you  tell 
him  that  you  are  ashamed  of  him?"  Fred  looked  as  if  he 
regretted  being  "kin  to  savages"  and  those  six-year 
olds  had  clear  ideas  which  they  were  likely  to  express 
with  childish  candor  when  occasion  arose.  Older  pupils 
sometimes  need  light  thrown  upon  their  jokes.  There 
was  a  high  school  where  many  pupils  brought  their  din- 
ners. Once  upon  a  certain  recess  one  of  the  girls  re- 
paired to  her  lunch  basket;  whereupon  her  merry  mates 
announced  that  they  were  as  hungry  as  bears.  She 
promptly  offered  them  a  piece  of  pie.  They  declared 
that  it  wasn't  half  enough,  and  one  proposed  peeping  in- 
to other  baskets  just  to  see  who  had  pie.  They  had  no 
intention  of  robbing  the  baskets,  they  merely  wished  to 
investigate  the  pie  prospects.  In  the  midst  of  their 
merry  search  for  pie  they  became  aware  that  the  princi- 
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pal  had  entered  and  was  calmly  surveying*  them.  Their 
chagrin  needs  no  description.  Without  a  word  he  passed 
to  his  de6k,  but  at  dismissal  certain  young*  ladies  were 
requested  to  remain.  After  hearing  their  explanations 
he  made  them  their  own  judges.  He  merely  called  their 
attention  to*  the  fact  that  while  they  meant  no  harm  they 
could  not  prove  it.  How  could  they  convince  critics  that 
they  would  not  have  eaten  all  the  pie  they  found?  At 
best  the  owners  would  object  to  having  their  lunches  ex- 
amined and  commented  on.  If  the  story  got  abroad  it 
would  be  a  reproach  to  the  school.  They  were  loval  to 
their  school,  and  the  pie  became  to  them  as  the  pin  to 
little  Fred.  Thereafter  whether  lunch  baskets  were 
filled  to  the  brim  with  pie,  no  one  cared  to  know! 

These  are  illustrations  of  good  discipline  because  they 
set  the  pupil  face  to  face  with  his  act,  and  adroitly  steal 
the  sweetness  from  forbidden  fruit. 

I  may  say  that  good  discipline  is  the  good  order  that 
springs  from  earnest  application  to  work;  it  is  that  man- 
agement of  a  school  which  causes  the  pupils  to  leave  at 
its  close  in  good  spirits  with  good  habits  and  work  well 
done.  

DESK  WORK. 


Written  on  the  blackboard: 
4+  —9  leaves. 
+3=9  rabbits, 
7+2=    marbles. 
5+  =9  pegs. 
+8=9  stars.  . 
Combined  by  pupils  thus: 

4  leaves  and  5  leaves  are  9  leaves. 
6  rabbits  and  3  rabbits  are  9  rabbits. 
The  list  of   words  may  be  omitted  and  the   pupils  di- 
rected to   find  words  they  know  in  their  Reader  with 
which  to  make  the  number  story. 


I 

i 
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FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


dialogue:  for  thanksgiving  day. 


Characters — Grandma,  a  larg-e  g-irl;  Rachel,  a  g-irl  of  eleven  years; 
Katj,  a  child  of  five  or  six;  three  little  boys. 

Rachel,  seated  a  little  at  rig-ht  of  teacher's  desk  is  busily  reading. 
Katy  stands  beside  her,  arranging  the  dress  of  her  doll. 
Knter  two  boys  who  take  their  positions  a  little  apart  in  front  of  the 
desk,  and  beg'in  g-ently  tossing  a  ball  to  each  other. 
Bnter  third  boy,  rolling  a  hoop. 
Enter  Grandma,  cap  and  spectacles,  knitting-  in  hand. 

Rachel:  (rising  and  stepping  behind  her  chair) 

Come,  Grandmother,  sit  here  and  tell  us 

A  story  all  your  own. 
Of  how  you  spent  Thanksgiving  Day 

When  you  were  a  girl  at  home. 

Grandma:  [Taking*  the  seat  and  resting  one  foot  upon  the  footstool, 

(the  dictionary)  and  opening  her  knitting.] 

A  Thanksgiving  story,  Rachel? 

Ah,  well-a-day!    Let  me  see. 
^         Put  up  your  hoop  and  ball,  boys. 

And  gather  about  my  knee. 
Sit  here  on  my  footstool,  Katie, 

There  is  room  for  both  you  and  your  doll; 
And  a  Thanksgiving  Day  at  the  old  homestead 

Grandmother  will  try  to  recall. 

First  of  all  was  the  g-reat  fat  fruit-cake 

Baked  fully  a  month  before; 
With  raisins  bursting  all  around 

And  black  currants  by  the  score; 
With  sections  of  citron  in  every  slice 

And  over  it  all,  so  white, 
The  coat  of  icing,  which  mother  spread 

For  the  children's  own  delight. 
There  were  pumpkin  pies  and  mince  pies 

On  all  the  pantry  shelves. 
I  warrant,  at  night,  the  little  mice 

Were  scampering-  there  like  elves. 

And  on  the  mammoth  platter 

Flanked  by  celery  and  cranberry  sauce, 

Fring-ed  with  parsley  and  other  such  matter 
To  make  him  look  more  choice, 

Lay  the  roasted  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
Who  for  months  had  strutted  the  farm, 

The  terror  of  every  other  fowl, 
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All  the  day,  from  the  early  morn; 
Gobbling-  a  scolding-  at  each  poor  chick, 

While  gobbling  up  its  food; 
But  now,  in  slices  of  white  and  brown. 

His  gobbling-  is  done  for  good. 

I  can  see  the  big  plum  pudding! 

By  the  time  Thanksgiving-  had  come 
The  luscious  plums,  first  sugared  and  dried. 

Had  swelled  to  the  size  of  my  thumb. 
You  never  have  seen  such  a  pudding,  my  dears, 

And  its  well  for  your  health  that  that's  true 
People  of  this  day  have  too  much  sense 

To  eat  as  we  used  to  do. 

Now  I  know  you  are  guessing  why  so  much  was  cooked 

And  cooked  with  so  much  pains 

'Twas  because  to  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 

All  the  absent  ones  homeward  came. 
AU  the  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins. 

From  my  grandfather,  long  since  dead, 
Down  to  Uncle  Jack's  last  new  baby 

Without  a  tooth  in  its  head. 
By  the  time  we  had  donned  our  Sunday  clothes 

And  tidied  faces  and  heads. 
They  began  to  arrive  in  every  style 

From  light  cutters  to  great  bob-sleds. 

Then  the  guests  and  as  many  home-folks 

As  the  family  sleigh  would  hold— 
We  were  sure  to  have  snow,  for  where  we  lived 

The  winters  were  long  and  cold — 
Rode  to  hear  the  Thanksgiving  sermon 

In  the  church  two  miles  beyond; 
And  exchange  Thanksgiving  greetings 

With  the  friends  of  the  country  round; 
Then  home  to  the  splendid  dinner 

And  after  all  were  fed. 
The  children  played  '^Thimble"  and  ''Blind  Man's  Buff" 

Until  it  was  time  for  bed. 

And  now,  let  us  think  of  to-morrow. 

Of  your  Thanksgiving  Day. 
There  will  be  no  school,  for  that  is  the  law, 

So  you'll  have  time  to  play: 
We  are  sure  of  a  nice  dinner. 

With  plenty  of  goodies,  too; 
Your  mother  is  stoning  her  raisins  now. 

Just  as  my  mother  used  to  do. 
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And  I  hope  you  can  g"o  to  the  nearest  church 

The  Thanksgiving  sermon  to  hear; 
You  can  join  in  the  prayer  that  is  offered  to  God 

For  his  good  gifts  through  the  year; 
You  can  lift  your  tuneful  voices 

In  the  grateful  songs  that  are  sung 
And  do  something  else  to  praise  the  Lord — 

Something  I  have  never  done. 

You  know  old  Aunty  McCormick 

Who  is  living  all  alone? 
Of  course  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  clothes 

And  owns  her  own  little  home. 
But  all  her  loved  ones  are  either  dead 

Or  living  far,  far  away; 
So  she  must  sit  there,  lonely  and  sad 

On  this  happy  Thanksgiving  Day. 

If  you  children  would  make  her  a  visit 

It  would  cheer  her  heart  Uke  a  song! 
Mother  would  fill  up  a  basket  with  food; 

And  it  wouldn't  take  you  long. 
Katie  might  carry  a  basket  of  flowers 

From  our  pleasant  window,  there, 
And  Rachel  could  find  a  bright  ribbon  bow 

To  tie  on  her  easy  chair. 

You  boys  could  run  to  the  grocery  store 

To  fill  her  coal-oil  can; 
I'm  sure  each  girl  could  find  something  to  do 

And  so  could  each  little  man. 
Be  sure  she  has  plenty  of  stove-wood  in; 

And  kindlings  dry  and  light; 
Fill  up  her  wood-box  to  the  brim — 

It  will  fill  your  hearts  with  delight. 
Your  hearts  will  be  lighter,  your  songs  will  be  gayer, 

Your  faces  more  gloriously  fair. 
If  you  make  of  to-morrow  a  new-fashioned  Thanksgiving* 

And  your  cake  and  plum  pudding  share. 

First  Boy: 

That  suits  me! 

Second  Boy: 

Me,  too! 


Third  Boy: 
Rachel: 


I'm  sure  I'm  content. 

Well,  boys,  we  must  first  get  mother's  consent. 

Ivct  us  go  now  and  ask  her. 

If  she  says  we  may 

We'll  try  Grandmother's  plan 

For  a  Thanksgiving  Dav. 
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Exit: — First  boy  rolls  his  hoop  slowly  out  of  room;  second  boy  and 
Katy  follow  hand  in  hand;  third  boy  gently  throwing"  up  his  ball  and 
catching  it  in  his  hand;  Grandma,  rising  slowly,  limps  out  leaning 
heavily  upon  Rachel's  arm.  Mary  V.  Sinci^air. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers . 

Whbn  you  send,  ''back*'  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  when  a  change  of  address  is  asked 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
once  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

A  I^iST  OF  Good  Books. — The  readers  of  the  Critic  having  been  asked 
to  vote  on  the  10  greatest  American  books,  brought  in  the  returns  as 
follows: 

1.  Emerson's  Essays. 

2.  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  l^etter. 

3.  Ivongfellow's  Poems. 

4.  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
5     Holmes's  Autocrat. 

6.  Irving's  Sketchbook. 

7.  I/O  well's  Poems. 

8.  Whittier's  Poems. 

9.  General  Wallace's  Ben  Hur. 

10,  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
While  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  greatest  books 
and  while  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  persons  who  would  agree  upon 
ten  books  as  the  '*ten  greatest,"  it  is  certain  that  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion would  include  the  most  if  not  all  the  above  books  in  any  list  of 
great  books. 

Arbor  Day. — Judging  from  the  many  reports  that  have  come  to  tts 
a  very  large  number  of  trees  weie  planted  October  27,  the  day  named; 
for  a  general  planting.  Several  of  the  County  Superintendents  took  the' 
matter  in  hand  and  endeavored  to  make  the  work  general  over  their 
counties.  If  circumstances  were  such  that  the  day  named  could  noti  be 
observed,  select  some  other  day.  Do  not  let  the  fall  pass  without 
planting  some  trees.  The  following  letter  from  the  Grovernor  shows 
his  interest  in  the  matter: 

ExBCUTivE  Department,  Indian aix)lis,  Ind.,  Oct.  20, 1893. 
Prof.   W.  A.    fiell^  Indianapolis,  Ind,: 

Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  the  circular  enclosed  in  your  letter  and 
am  gratified  to  see   that  our  teachers  enter  so  readily  into  the  spirit  to 
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••Arbor  Day".  The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  a  great  daj  and  with 
a  certain  good  result.  The  programme  arranged  in  the  circular  by  the 
superintendent  of  Henry  County  is  interesting.  Arbor  Day  will  result 
■n  planting  the  seeds  of  pa-triotism  and  good  ideas  in  the  heart  and 
tnind,  as  well  as  the  trees  to  beautify  our  State. 

Yours  truly, 
Claudh  Matthews. 


HORACE  UANN. 

Horace  Mann  is  often  called  the  "apostle  of  public  education"  and 
properly  so.  He  did  more  for  popular  education  than  any  man  that 
has  ever  lived,  and  our  schools  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of 
what  he  did.  He  was  born  in  Franklin,  Maas.,  in  17%.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University  and  studied  law.  He  was  sent  to  the  leg-islature 
several  terms.  While  senator  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  oryanizriii'in  of  lite  sckotils  oj  tlit  State  into  a  igt- 
tem  under  the  direction  of  a  State  Board  of  Education.  This  State 
Board  of  Education  elected  Mr.  Mann  its  Secretary  and  executive  oflS- 
cer.  In  this  oflicehe  spent  ten  years  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  public 
^chool  idea  which  is  yet  felt 

He  did  not  originate  the  idea  of   the  public  school  but  he  extended  it 
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greatly  and  he  org-anized  the  State  system.  While  secretary  he  origi- 
nated the  plan  of  teachers'  meetings  which  has  since  developed  in- 
to our  township  associations  and  our  teachers'  institutes;  he  started 
the  first  educational  paper  that  attained  any  influence;  he  secured  the 
establishment  of  the  first  normal  school;  he  secured  free  district  public 
libraries;  he  made  annual  reports  in  which  he  set  forth  not  only  the 
statistics  and  what  had  been  done  but  what  ought  to  be  done.  These 
Reports  are  still  in  print  and  make  excellent  educational  reading  for 
these  times.  In  reading  Mr.  Mann's  Reports  and  lectures  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  ideas  on  many  subjects  were  fully  abreast  to  the 
best  thought  of  to-day.  In  fact,  many  of  his  ideas  are  now  being 
pushed  forward  and  called  **the  new  edncation.^^  Mr.  Mann  succeeded 
John  Quincy  Adams  as  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  three  terms.  In  1853, he  became  president  of  Antioch  College,  at 
Yellow  Springs,  O.  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  this  western  col- 
lege because  it  was  new  and  had  no  customs  or  prejudices  to  overcome, 
and  he  was  given  free  scope  to  carry  out  his  advanced  ideas  in  regard 
to  college  education.  Some  of  these  ideas  were:  1.  That  no  person 
should  be  excluded  on  account  of  color.  2.  That  the  two  sexes  should 
be  educated  together.  3.  That  there  should  be  no  "L/adies'  Course," 
but  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  all  classes  and  given  equal  edu- 
c  xtional  advantages  with  the  men.  4.  That  there  should  be  women 
professors.  S.  That  men  and  women  professors  should  receive  the 
same  salaries.  6.  That  there  should  be  no  "prizes"  gfiven  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  scholarship.  7.  That  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  graduate 
whose  moral  character  could  not  be  vouched  for.  He  died  in  1859,  a 
few  days  after  commencement.  His  last  public  address  was  his 
baccalaureate  discourse  to  the  class  of  '59.  The  la6t  words  of  this 
address  were,  **be  ashamed  to  die  till  you  have  achieved  some  victory  for 
humanity  " 

The  last  words  he  ever  uttered  were.  '*Qod,  Man^  Jhtty,'*  and  with 
these  three  wonderful  words  went  out  the  life  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  this  world  has  ever  known. 

The  editor  of  this  Journal  was  a  student  in  Antioch  College  during 
the  six  years  of  Mr.  Mann's  presidency  and  can  bear  testimony  to  bis 
wonderful  power  and  his  great  influence. 


ASTONISHING  FIGURES. 


WHAT  THE  ARITHMETICIAN   DISCOVERS   IN  THE  CHICAGO  DAY 

ATTENDANCE. 

When  the  report  of  the  attendance  of  Chicago  Day  at  the  World's 
Fair  carried  the  news  throughout  the  country  that  there  were  over 
700,000  paid  admissions,  it  was  met  with  an  expression  of  amazement 
and  almost  of  doubt.  The  figures  were  beyond  those  of  any  similar 
gathering  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  nearly  treble  those  of .  any 
other  day  at  the  Fair;  this  was  generally  known  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  attendance  comprehended  by  this  comparison.      We  question,  how- 
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ever,  whether  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  really  appreciated  the  figures 
themselves.     We  speak  of  millions  and  hundreds  of  thousands  without 
having   any  adequate  conception  of  the  totals  represented.     To  aid  the 
young-er  readers   and   may  be  some  of  the  older  ones,  we  have  made  a 
few   calculations  which  will  perhaps  g-ive  a  fuller  realization  of  what 
the  attendance  on  Chicago  Day  meant.     The  official  figures  tell  us  that 
there  was  716,881  paid  admissions,  and  that  45,942  entered  on  passes, 
making  a  grand  total  of  762,823.      Supposing  that  we  allow  4  square 
feet  to  each  person,  just  about  as  little  room  as  one  can  turn  around  in- 
This  would  mean  10,890  people  to  an  acre;  consequently  the  762,823  peo- 
ple with  only  4  square  feet  each  would  have  occupied  a  tract  of   land 
containing  70  acres.  .  .  .  An  ordinary  man  or  woman  with  arms  ex* 
tended  will  measure  5^  feet  from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip.     Supposing 
we  allow  this  much  to  each  of  those   at  the   World's  Fair  on  Chicago 
Day,  that  is  to  give  each  of  them  roomeaougti  to  turn  around  with  arms 
extended,   or   about  25  square  feet  each      This  would  allow  1,731  to  an 
acre   and  those  at  the  Fair  would  have  occupied  447  acres  and  this  is 
somewhat  more  space  than  each  one  had.      The  grounds  cover  about  a. 
square  mile  or  640  acres,  but  deducting  the  space  taken  up  by  the  La- 
goons and  by  the  Buildings  and  the  exhibits  therein,  there  would  only 
be  left  about  400  acres.  .  .  .  Again  supposing  that  each  one  who  came 
to  the  Fair  paid  a  silver  half  dollar  for  his  admission.     If  such  had  been 
the  case,  the  fifty  cent  pieces  from  the  716,881  who  paid  their  entrance 
fee  would  have  covered,  side  to  side,  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  an  acre, 
and  taken  altogether  would  have  made  9  loads  of  a  ton  each.  .  .  .  Sup- 
posing you,  reader,  had  taken  a  contract  to  give  each  one  of  the  762,823 
on  the  grounds  a  lunch  at  noon  consisting  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  two  sand- 
wiches and  a  piece  of  pie;  have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  would  have 
to  supply?      We  figure  it  out  that  it  would  have  taken  31,784  gallons  of 
coffee,  requiring  119  barrels  of  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  and  5,959  gallons  of 
cream  and  this  for  drink  only.     Of  the  sandwiches  you  would  have  to 
have  made  1,525,646,  requiring  (at  250  to  a  ham)  6,102  hams  and  190,705 
pies  would  have  been  necessary.     We  should  rather  figure  this  out  on. 

paper  than  take  the  contract At  night,  if  the  total  attendance 

were  to  have  been  put  to  bed  in  a  series  of  beds  end  to  end  and  one  in 
each,  the  beds  being  six  feet  long,  the  line  of  sleeping  World's  Fair 
visitors  would  have  stretched  away  from  Chicago  £67  miles  or  nearly 
to  New  York. 

The  above  is  copied  from  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  and  helps  to  make 
the  reader  realize  the  vastness  of  the  multitude  present  on  this  notable 
day.  Just  think  of  it,  the  population  of  nineteen  of  the  States  and 
territories  of  this  country  is  less  than  the  number  in  attendance  on  this 
day.  The  writer  was  present  and  believes  that  he  saw  there  the  greatest 
multitude  of  human  beings  ever  gathered  on  an  equal  space  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


There  has  been  so  much  written  and  said  about  the  great  Columbian 
Fair  and  so  many  persons  have  seen  for  themselves  that  at  this  late 
date  it  is  difficult  to  add   anything  of  interest.     It  is  safe  to  say   that 
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the  greatest  thing-  about  the  fair  is  the  fair  itself.  The  general  view 
far  surpassed  any  special  view.  The  buildings  themselves  were  a 
greater  wonder  than  what  they  contained.  Above  all,  the  mind  that 
planned  and  executed  the  unequalled  work,  is  more  to  be  wondered  at 
and  admired  than  the  material  things  that  could  be  seen  and  touched. 

Indiana's  part  in  the  Fair  was  not  conspicuous.  In  most  depart- 
ments it  was  barely  creditable.  The  Indiana  building,  which  has  been 
severely  criticised  in  some  quarters,  was  not  a  "showy**  building  but 
it  was  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  — 
a  headquarters  for  Indiana  people.  In  the  stock  department  Indiana 
took  ''sweepstakes'*  on  the  best  hogs. 

The  educational  department  of  Indiana's  exhibit  was  perhaps  its 
best.  This  exhibit  compared  favorably  with  most  of  the  other  educa- 
tional exhibits.  This  statement  is  based,  not  alone  on  personal  obser- 
vation, which  might  be  biased,  but  on  the  published  reports  of  other 
observers  who  were  not  specially  interested  in  Indiana.  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Education  pi^blished  an  extended  review  of  the 
educational  exhibits  and  gives  Indiana  an  excellent  standing.  It  .is 
true  that  only  thirty-six  cities  and  towns  and  forty-eight  counties  are 
represented  in  the  exhibit  and  most  of  these  only  in  a  fragmentary 
way.  But  a  few  in  each  class  make  a  very  full  and  carefully  graded 
exhibit  so  that  the  progress  of  the  work  may  be  studied  from  start  to 
finish  by  any  one  interested.  In  this  logical  arrangement  and  illus- 
tration of  method  lies  the  chief  merit  of  Indiana's  display.  The  person 
who  was  looking  for  ''show"  work  did  not  find  much  in  Indiana's  space 
to  detain  him,  but  he  who  was  in  search  of  processes,  methods  and  log- 
ical steps  and  how  they,  are  reached,  could  find  profitable  study  for 
days. 

Indianapolis,  I^aPorte  and  Hammond  had  the  best  arranged  displays, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  gave  most  time  to  the  study  of 
the  exhibits.  The  charts  showing  the  standing  of  the  State  in  its 
Reading  Circle  work  were  very  interesting,  but  unfortunately  were 
hung  in  the  back  part  of  an  alcove  and  did  not  attract  general  attention. 
Since  Indiana  leads  the  world  in  both  the  Teacher's  and  Young  People's 
Reading  Circle  Work,  the  fact  should  have  been  made  conspicuous . 
The  Y.  P.  R.  C.  chart  shows  that  Hamilton  County  leads  with  114  per 
cent,  and  Henry  County  follows  next  with  101  per  cent.  Wabash  and 
others  ran  high,  but  the  above  are  the  only  ones  running  over  100  ppsr 
cent.  The  per  cent,  is  based  on  the  actual  membership  as  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school.      The  total  num- 

» 

berof  children  belonging  to  the  Circle  unfortunately  was  not  given, 
but  from  other  sources  the  number  is  known  to  be  over  125,000  Jay, 
Miami,  Ohio  and  Randolph  are  the  only  counties  showing  nothing 
done. 

The  teachers'  chart  shows  the  following  counties  with  per  cents, 
reaching  at  least  100:  Bartholomew,  100;  Clark,  114;  Crawford,  101; 
Elkhart,  119;  Franklin,  118;  Green,  100;  Hancock,  140;  Henry,  107;  Hun- 
tington, 112;  Jefferson  100;  Jennings,  100;  Johnson,  102;  LaGrange,  103 
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Lake,  101;  Madison,  114;  Martin,  101;  Montgomery,  120;  Noble,  101; 
Ohio,  100;  Pike,  100;  Porter,  105;  Pulaski,  103;  ScoTT,  155;  Stark,  105; 
Steuben,  104;  Vermillion,  103;  Wells,  109.  In  addition  Hamilton,  Car- 
roll, Hendricks,  Owen  and  Ripley  each  reached  99  Other  counties 
follow  close  after,  and  make  an  aggregate  number  of  teachers  taking 
the  Reading  Circle  work  amounting  to  over  10,000.  All  the  other 
states  in  the  union  do  not  aggregate  so  large  a  number. 

Purdue  University  makes  a  fine  display;  showing  the  progressive 
steps  of  its  work  in  its  various  departments,  so  that  a  careful  study  of 
the  exhibit  gives  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Hailmann's  kindergarten  display  was  generally  conceded  the 
best  of  its  class  in  the  entire  Exposition.  The  final  awards  in  the  edu- 
cational department  are  not  known  at  this  writing. 

Before  this  is^ue  of  the  Journal  reaches  its  readers  the  Columbian 
Exposition — the  greatest  exposition  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  excelled  all  others  in  (1)  the  natural  beauty  of 
its  situation;  (2)  the  size  of  its  buildings;  (3)  the  artistic  designs  of  the 
buildings;  (4)  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  buildings;  (5)  the  number 
and  variety  of  subjects  and  departments;  (6)  the  number  of  exhibits; 
(7)  the  number  of  nationalities  taking  part;  (8)  the  number  in  attend- 
ance on  a  single  day;  (9)  the  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the 
Fair;  (10)  the  amount  of  money  expended;  (11)  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived; (12)  the  fact  that  it  almost  paid  for  itself 

He  who  saw  this  great  fair  should  count  himself  fortunate  as  its 
equal  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  again  in  this  generation. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Everything  seems  to  be  moving  on  smoothly  at  the  State  Normal 
School  with  an  attendance  larger  than  many  had  expected.  The  en- 
rollment is  about  350.  At  the  close  of  the  fall  term  last  year  (Dec.  25) 
the  enrollment  had  reached  441.  Of  those  who  began  this  year's  work, 
167  of  them  were  new  students.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  to  give  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  late  troubles.  The  committee  reports 
that  nearly  all  the  senior  class  had  signed  the  circular  statement  sent 
to  them  and  that  not  one  had  refused  to  sign.  Those  not  signing  had 
either  neglected  to  report  or  had  failed  to  receive  the  statement.  This 
indicates  correctly  the  feeling  of  the  class  in  regard  to  the  circular  and 
the  trouble.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  circular  (published  in 
the  September  Journai<)  condemned  all  disorderly  conduct  and  con- 
ceded to  the  board  all  right  to  elect  and  dismiss  teachers  without  con- 
sulting any  outside  parties  and  claimed  that  the  combined  effort  of  the 
students  wsls,  for  what  was  considered  by  them,  the  highest  interest  of 
the  school.  The  senior  class  as  a  class  took  no  action  at  the  time  of  the 
trouble  but  simply  acted  with  the  school  as  a  whole  and  according  to 
the  evidence  was  a  conservative  element  in  all  movements.  Why  the 
board  should  single  out  the  senior  class  as  a  class  and  hold  it  responsi. 
ble  for  the  action  of  the  whole  school  is  the  thing  that  people  cannot 
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generally  understand.  If  there  is  a  sing-le  teacher  in  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana who  upholds  the  board  in  refusing-  to  graduate  the  class  of  '93, 
the  writer  has  not  heard  of  him. 

The  JouRNAi<  has  at  various  times  expressed  its  confidence  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  board  of  trustees  and  its  belief  that  the  board  intended  to  do 
the  rig-ht  thing  and  did  it  from  its  standpoint.  This  opinion  is  still  held 
and  it  confidently  believes  that  the  board  will  come  to  see  that  in  with 
holding-  the  g-raduating  certifiicates  of  the  class  of  '93  it  is  doing  the 
class  a  great  wrong;  it  is  injurihg  the  school  and  making  for  itself 
enemies  instead  of  friends;  it  is  bringing  reproach  upon  itself.  For 
the  sake  of  the  school  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  good  feeling  among 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state  the  Journai,  hopes  that  the  board 
will  at  an  early  date  grant  these  certificates. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Arithmetic — 1.  In  teaching  primary  arithmetic,  should  numbers 
be  considered  in  the  concrete,  or  as  abstract?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

2.  Reduce  --^  to  a  decimal  of  five  places. 

250  ^ 

3.  The  inside  dimensions  of  a  rectangular  fort  are  210  ft.  and  180  ft. 
The  stone  wall  surrounding  this  space  is  5  ft.  thick  and  12  ft.  high. 
How  many  cubic  feet  of  masonry  are  there  in  the  wall? 

4.  A  ship's  chronometer,  set  at  Greenwich,  points  to  5  hours,  40 
minutes,  20  seconds,  p.  m.,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  ;  what  is 
the  ship's  longitude? 

5.  The  list  price  of  oil  stoves  is  $15,  but  12  stoves  are  sold  for  $126. 
What  rate  of  commercial  discount  was  allowed?      Show  all  your  work. 

6.  An  agent  receives  $1,610  with  which  to  buy  goods.  He  pays  $11 
cartage  and  receives  2}^%  commission  on  the  amount  purchased. 
Find  the  amount  purchased. 

7.  A  and  B  pay  $82  for  the  use  of  a  car  to  ship  stock.  A  puts  in 
2  horses  and  6  oxen,  and  B  5  horses  and  4  oxen.  They  agree  that  it  is 
to  cost  as  much  to  ship  2  horses  as  3  oxen.  How  many  dollars  should 
each  pay? 

I/ADY  OF  THE  L/AKE— 1.    What  purpose  is  served  by  the  poem? 

2.  What  are  the  time  and  place  of  the  poem? 

3.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  songs  introduced  into  the 
poem? 

4.  Who  were  the  Douglases? 

5.  Where  is  Ellen's  **Rocky  Isle?" 

6.  What  mountainr  and  lakes  are  included  in  the  scenery  of  the 
poem? 

7.  Explain  **Reveille,"  **Errant  Knigh* . " 
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8.  What  is  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  heroine? 

9.  Who  were  the  Druids?     What  is  the  hallowed  creed? 

10.  Who  were  the  Gaels?    The  Saxoiis? 

Geography — 1.    Draw    outline    map    of    Pennsylvania,    denoting- 
boundaries,  mountain  chains,  principal  rivers,  and  four  larg-est  cities. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  great  mountain  systems  of  Europe. 

3.  Describe  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  effect  upon  the  climate  of  parts 
of  Europe. 

4.  I^ocate  Constantinople,  Havre,  Leeds,  Borneo,  Lima,  Vera  Cruz. 
5      What  forms  of  government  exist  in  Asia?      How  is  British  India 

g-overned? 

6.  Of  what  commercial  importance  are  the  Hawaiin  Islands? 

7.  Name  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

8.  To  what  things  would  you  give  most  attention  in  the  study  of  the 
State  of  New  York  with  the  Fifth  Reader  grade?  ' 

9.  What  are  the  products  which  Ohio,  Indiana  aiid  Illinois  would 
exchange  with  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas?    Name  in  detail. 

10.  Describe  the  Mackenzie  river. '   What  lakes  does  it  drain? 

U.  S.  History— 1.     Give  a  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  Cabots. 

2.  Give   an   account  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  stating*  the 
reasons  for  making  the  settlement. 

3.  Give   an   account  of  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  the 
American  colonies. 

4      What  did  the  English  gain  by  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

5.  Where  is  the  Erie  Canal?      When  was  it  constructed?      By  whom 
^constructed?    What  was  the  effect  of  its  construction? 

6.  What  was  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act?    What  effects  did  it  produce? 

7.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Admiral  Parragut . 

8.  What  was  the  Civil  Service  Act?    Why  was  it  passed. 

(Answer  any  seven.) 
Reading. — Child,  amid  the  flowers  at  play, 

While  the  red  light  fades  away; 

Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye. 

Ever  following  silently; 

Father,  by  the  breeze  at  eve 

Called  thy  harvest  work  to  leave; 

Pray!    Ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be. 

Lift  the  heart,  and  bend  the  knee.        — Mrs.  Hemans. 

1.  Write  five  questions  which  you  would  ask  your  pupils  upon  this 
stanza?  15. 

2.  What  pictures  would  you  endeavor  to  have  your  pupils  see  in  the 
selection?  15. 

3.  Who  was  Mrs.  Hemans?  15. 

4.  What  influence  will  a  proper  position  of  the  body  and  vocal  organs 
have  upon  proper  oral  utterance?  15. 

5.  To  what  extent,  and  in   what  ways,  may  the  teacher  be   able  to 
test  his  pupils  in  reading  in  the  absence  of  oral  expression?  20. 
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6.    What  is  generally   meant  by  mechanical  reading?     What  is  the 
remedy  for  this  fault?  20. 

•  Physiology. — 1.      What  are  the    properties  of    muscular    tissue? 
Describe  a  muscular  fiber. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  properties  of  protoplasm? 

3.  What  is  meaut  by  **high"  and  **low"  in  the  animal  kingdom? 
Illustrate. 

4.  Describe  the  vertebral  column. 

5.  What  is  fibrin  and  under  what  conditions  is  it  formed? 

6.  How  do  cells  remote  from  blood  vessels  derive  their  nutriment? 

7.  What  secretions  enter  the  alimentary  canal  to  help  digest  the  food? 

8.  How  does  the  nervous  system  of  man  differ  from  that  [a)  of  the 
dog  (&)  of  the  crayfish.  (5ix  out  of  any  eight ) 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  What  limitations  would  you  place  upon 
the  axiom  "Learn  to  do  by  doing*'  in  its  practical  application  to  school 
work? 

2.  State  a  great  truth  you  have  obtained  from  the  writings  of  some 
one  of  the:  following  writers  and  show  in  what  way  it  has  been  useful 
to  you  as  a  teacher:     Pestalozzi,  John  Locke,  Rousseau,  Frpebel. 

3.  Specify  in  what  respects  as  to  methods  and  results  a  recitation 
for  review  should  differ  from  a  first  recitation  .upon  the  same  general 
subject  matter. 

4.  Compare  the  mental  processes  required  in  learning  to  add  cor- 
rectly and  rapidly,  with  the  process  of  learning  to  solve  concrete 
problems,  as  to  the  particular  powers  used  and  the  general  culture  con- 
ferred by  each  process. 

5.  Show  why  a  principle  comprehended  is  better  than  a  rule  learned, 
by  illustrating  the  different  uses  to  which  each  can  be  put  in  some 
particular  field,  as  arithmetic  or  geography. 

Engi^ish  Grammar  — 1.     Define   a  relative  or  conjunctive  pronoun. 

2.  Why  are  compound  relatives  so  called? 

3.  Write  the  possessive  case  form  of  each  of  the  following:  James, 
women,  boys,  whatever,  you,  it. 

4.  In  what  different  ways  are  adjectives  compared?  Give  an 
example  of  each 

5.  State  the  basis  of  the  division  of  verbs  into  transitive  and 
intran.^itive. 

6.  What  determines  the  number  of  tenses? 

7.  How  is  the  present  perfect  tense  of  verbs  made?  The  past  per- 
fect?   Give  an  example  of  each  and  explain. 

8.  What   is  it  to  conjugate  a  verb?    To  give   a  synopsis  of   a  verb? 

9.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  each  of  the  following:  Do,  go,  see,  be, 
shear,  break,  shine. 

10.     In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  value  of  analyzing  sentences. 
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ANSWERS  to  preceding  QUESTIONS. 

GEOGRAPHY. — 2  [a)  The  Scandinavian  system  extending-  along-  the 
coast  of  Norway  for  1000  miles;  most  of  them  rise  above  the  snow  limit 
and  the  highest  peak  is  Sneehatten  (8000  ft.)  {b)  The  British  system; 
one  of  low  elevation;  the  ranges  are  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales, 
(c)  The  Sardo-Corsican  system,  a  high,  rugged,  irregular  chain,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  (d)  The  Spanish  system, 
composed  of  those  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Southwestern  France. 
(e)  The  Alpine  system,  the  grandest  and  most  complex  of  them  all, 
covering  the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Europe.  (/)  The  Caucasian 
system, between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  (g)  The  Ural  sys- 
tem, a  narrow  chain  dividing  Europe  from  Asia. 

3.  The  Gulf  Stream  runs  by  Florida  from  two  to  five  miles  per  hour, 
and  flows  close  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  New  York,  where 
it  turns  eastward  and  crosses  to  the  Azores;  it  here  divides — part  turn- 
ing southward  and  joining  the  equatorial  current — the  other  continuing- 
a  northeasterly  course  toward  the  British  Isles  and  Norway.  It  tem- 
pers the  climate  of  the  lands  near  which  it  passes. 

5.  Empire— Japan  and  China.  Kingdom — Burma,  Siam,  Corea,  etc 
Despotism— Afghanistan,  etc.  British  Colony — Hong  Kong.  British 
India  is  governed  by  the  Governor-G^eneral  appointed  by  the  Queen. 

6.  The  Hawaiin  Islamds  are  of  special  commercial  importance  be- 
cause of  their  position  in  the  direct  route  across  the  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco  to  China  and  because  of  their  productions — sugar,  rice,  cof- 
fee, wool,  etc.     The  soil  is  very  fertile.  • 

8.  The  commercial  facilities,  manufactures,  agricultural  products, 
institutions  of  learning,  and  noted  historical  characters. 

9.  The  coal,  hogs  and  corn  of  Ohio,  the  corn,  hogs  and  furniture  of 
Indiana,  or  the  corn,  oats  and  planed  lumber  and  publications  of  Illi- 
nois might  be  exchanged  for  the  cotton  and  sugar  of  Mississippi  and 
Ivousiana,  or  the  cotton  and  live  stock  of  Texas. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.     (See  Montgomery's  History,  paragraph  14.) 

2.  Penn*s  object  was  to  provide  a  home,  a  place  of  refuge,  in  the  new 
world  for  his  oppressed  **Friends."  He  obtained  from  Charles II,  in 
payment  of  a  debt  which  the  British  government  owed  to  his  father,  a 
grant  of  the  territory  which  is  now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
sent  out  a  company  of  emigrants  and  soon  followed  with  a  still 
stronger  company.  He  met  the  Indians  under  a  great  elm  tree,  pur- 
chased land  of  them  and  made  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace  that  lasted 
for  70  years. 

3.  In  August,  1619,  "twenty  negroes  were  brought  by  a  Dutch  vessel 
to  the  James  River  and  sold  as  slaves.  This  was  the  beginnings  of 
negro  slavery  in  the  colonies  but  it  did  not  extend  rapidly  tor  forty 
years." 

4.  By  the  French  and  Indian  war  the  English  gained  supremacy  in 
America,  by  becoming  the  mistress  of  North  America  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi. 
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5.  The  Erie,  Canal  connects  Lake  Brie  and  the  Hudson  River;  it 
vras  constructed  in  Monroe's  administration  (1817-1825.)  It  was  con- 
structed by  DeWitt  Clinton  and  resulted  in  a  g-reat  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  adjacent  country  and  in  connecting  the  g'rain  fields  of 
the  west  with  the  markets  of  Europe. 

6.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  w  as  a  bill  to  organize  the  territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  **This  bill  left  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
each  territory  whether  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  slave  or  as  a  free  state." 
An  immediate  effect  was  the  rush  of  emigrants  urged  on  by  the  oppos- 
ing parties;  then  came  civil  war,  and  a  prolonged  bitter  contest  be- 
tween the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery  factions,  ending  in  Kansas 
being  admitted  as  a  free  state. 

7.  He  was  the  most  illustrious  naval  officer  of  the  Civil  War.  His 
service  began  in  the  war  of  1812.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
was  captain.  His  services  were  valuable  all  through  the  war.  His 
capture  of  New  Orleans  and  also  that  of  Mobile  deserve  especial  men- 
tion. 

8.  The  Civil  Service  Act,  or  the  Pendleton  Bill  was  approved  Janu- 
ary 16,  1883.  Its  purpose  was  to  reform  the  Civil  Service.  It  was. 
passed  because  reform  was  much  needed;  public  sentiment  was  de- 
manding- that  the  old  **spoils  system"  be  relegated  to  the  past.  (See 
page  344,  Montgomery  History.) 

RSA.DING. — 1.  (a)  What  part  of  the  day  is  expressed  by  the  selection? 
(b)  What  two  lines  prove  your  answer?  (c)  What  time  of  year  is  it? 
id)  Why  is  "earnest  eye"  appropriate?  («)  What  attitude  of  prayer  is 
expressed?  (f)  Give  the  whole  paragraph  a  name  that  is  indicative  of 
its  purpose. 

2.  A  little  girl  play  ins;  along  a  grassy  lane  and  g-oing  to  meet  her 
father;  the  mother  standing  by  the  yard  gate  watching  her;  the  father 
some  distance  away  in  a  field,  getting  ready  to  start  home  after  his 
day's  work.    A  general  picture  of  the  modest  home  of  a  farmer. 

3.  She  was  an  English  poet  who  wrote  much  and  well.  She  was 
born  in  Liverpool  in  1794.  Her  maiden  name  was  Browne.  At  the  age 
of  18  she  married  Capt.  Hemans,  but  after  six  years  of  married  life 
they  separated  by  mutual  consent. 

4.  The  influence  will  be  of  a  kind  that  will  tend  to  good  articula- 
tion, forcible  expression  and  dig-nity. 

5.  By  having*  them  read  sil  ently  a  selection  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar,  and  then  having  them  write  what  they  rememt>er  of  it, 
or  what  they  have  learned  from  it;  or  by  examining  them  upon  it  from 
a  set  of  well-chosen  questions. 

6.  A  reading  which  is  me  rely  an  imitation  or  a  mere  calling  of 
words;  it  can  be  broken  up  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  taught  to  look  t>e- 
yond  the  form  for  the  content,  and  to  have  enough  interest  to  let  it 
affect  his  tone  of  voice,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  atti- 
tude of  his  body. 

Physioi^ogy,— 1.  Contractility,  sensibility,  and  elasticity  are  the 
principal  properties  of  m  uscular  tissue.      A  muscular  fiber  is  very  long 
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aad  about  4^0^^  <>^  ^^  inch  in  diameter.     Most  of  them  have  a  delicate 
.latheath  or  sarcotemtnuy  which  resembles  elastic  tissue. 

2.  Contractility,  transparency,  irritability. 

3.  By  the  hig-her  animals  are  meant  those  who  possess  special  parts 
-or  g^roups  of  organs  devoted  to  different  functions.  The  higher  the 
animal  the  more  complex  is  its  organism.  In  the  very  lowest  forms  of 
life  all  traces  of  organization  disappear. 

4.  The  vertebral  column  is  composed  of  a  series  of  bones  called  ver- 
tebrae, twenty-four  in  number,  united  by  discs  of  flexible  tissue.  (See 
Advanced  Physiology.) 

5.  When  blood  flows  from  a  wound  it  speedily  coag'ulates  or  runs  in- 
to a  clot.  This  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  spontaneously  coagulable 
albuminoid  substance  called  fibrin  If,  while  the  blood  is  flowing*,  in 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  physician  whips  or  rapidly  stirs  it  with  a 
bunch  of  small  rods,  the  fibrin  will  adhere  in  tough  coag'ulated  masses 

.  to  the  rods  and  the  remainder  of  the  blood  will  be  fluid. 
6      By  means  of  exosmosis  and  endosmosis. 

7.  Saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  bile  and  intestinal  juice. 

8.  In  man  the  cerebrum  is  much  larger  proportionally,  while  in  the 
-dog  the  olfactory,  optic  and  auditory  ganglia  are  especially  developed. 
In  man  the  convolutions  are  more  definitely  marked  than  in  the  dog. 
In  a  cray-fish  the  nervous  system  is  tnade  up  of  a  simple  row  of  ganglia 
with  its  branching  and  connecting  nerves. 

SciBKCB  OP  Education.— I.  Enough  limitations  should  be  placed 
upon  it  to  give  the  pupils  time  to  do  more  thinking,  and  to  have  great 
respect  for  that  ^ind  of  activity;  for  by  thinking  his  doing  will  be  of 
a  better  grade  and  will  be  done  more  easily. 

2.  Froebel  taught  the  infant  soul  is  composed  of  germ  faculties 
which  education  develops.  The  idea  that  the  faculties  are  there  at  all 
is  a  thought  that  should  possess  the  teacher  at  all  times,  in  order  that 
he  may  adapt  his  work  to  their  special  development;  and  the  idea  that 
they  are  there  as  germs  makes  delicate,  careful,  gradual  training  and 
<levelopment  a  necessity . 

3.  In  a  first  recitation  upon  a  subject,  many  minor  details  should  be 
recited  as  bearing  upon  a  few  general  facts  or  principles;  these 
should  be  repeated  and  all  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  thor- 
ough investigation  or  drill.  The  result  at  the  time  should  be  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  minor  details  and  relations  of  the  subject,  and  their 
bearing  upon  general  facts  or  principles.  In  a  review  upon  a  subject, 
there  should  be  recited  only  the  general  facts  or  principles  and  their 
bearing  upon  related  subjects.  The  result  should  be  a  positive  usable 
knowledge  of  the  general  facts  or  principles  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. Another  important  result  should  be  an  increase  of  mind  capa- 
bility in  handling  any  subject. 

4.  The  chief  powers  used  in  adding  rapidly  and  correctly  are  con- 
centration, generalization  and  memory;  the  general  culture  conferred 
is  in  the  end  little  more  than  a  kind  of  mechanical  skill,  a  power  to 
perform  a  mechanical  routine. 
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The  chief  powers  used  in  solving  concrete  problems  are  judgment 
and  reason;  the  general  culture  conferred  is  the  valuable  power  to 
think  deeply  and  logically  upon  all  questions  within  range  of  the 
mind's  experience. 

5.  The  principle  that  the  product  of  two  or  more  factors  divided  by 
all  but  one  of  the  factors  will  give  that  one.  is  applicable  to  much  of 
the  work  in  arithmetic,  and  a  pupil  who  can  use  it  is  armed  with  a 
truth  that  enables  him  to  be  independent  of  the  special  rules  for  each 
case.  In  applying  this  principle  to  many  different  subjects,  he  simply 
determines  which  element  in  the  problem  is  the  product  and  which  ele- 
ments are  the  factors. 

Grammar. — 1.  A  relative  or  conjunctive  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  used 
as  a  connective  while  performing  a  distinct  office  in  its  own  proposi- 
tion; it  joins  its  proposition  to  a  word  in  another  proposition  called  its 
antecedent. 

2.  Because  they  are  made  up— compounded — of  a  simple  relative 
and  some  other  word,  as  ever  or  soever. 

3.  James's;  women's;  boys';  whosever;  your  or  yours;  its. 

4.  (a)  By  adding  er  and  est  to  the  positive;  as  brave,braver,bravest. 
(b)  By  using  more  and  most;  as,  beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most  beau- 
tiful,    (c)  Irregularly,  as,  good,  better,  best. 

5.  As  to  government  of  an  object. 

6.  The  number  of  relations  an  event  may  have  to  time. 

7.  (a)  By  using  the  auxiliary  have  with  the  past  participle;  as,  I  have 
icntten,  meaning  past  time  reaching  to  the  present,  {b)  By  using  the 
auxiliary  had  with  the  past  participle;  as,  /  Iiad  vfritten,  meaning  past 
time  before  some  other  past  time. 

8.  (a)  To  give  systematically  its  form  throughout  all  the  modes 
and  tenses,  [b)  To  give  a  single  person  through  all  its  modes  and 
tenses. 

10.  It  is  of  very  great  value,  leading  the  pupil  to  an  intimate  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  thereby  enabling 
him  the  better  to  construct  sentences  that  will  be  correct  and  well-bal- 
anced; it  also  enables  one  to  detect  nice  distinctions  of  meaning. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  In  teaching  numbers  to  beginners,  objects  should 
be  used  until  all  the  combinations  up  to  10  have  been  thoroughly  mas- 
tered and  objects  may  be  used  with  profit,  possibly  as  far  as  100.  It  is 
the  only  natural  way  to  teach  the  meaning  of  number  and  the  meaning 
of  figures,  and  to  show  the  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

2.  Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  4  we  have 

^— .068f— .06857^     Ans. 

3.  2(21S+185)X5X12— 4800CU.  ft. 

4.  5  hr.  40  min.  20  sec.-«diff.  of  time; 

This  multiplied  by  IS  gives  85°  15',  and   as   the  ship's  time   is 
earlier  its  longitude  must  be  85°  5'  west. 
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5.     12  stoves  @  $lSr=$180  list  price, 

$180— $126z=$54  the  discount, 

$54+$180=.30=»30%.     Ans. 
.    6.     $1,610— $11=$1599, 

$1,599+  1.02>i  — $1 ,560.     Ans. 
7.     A  has  2  horses  and  6  oxen  which  are  equa   to  9  oxen. 

B  has  5  horses  and  4  oxen  which  are  equal  to  11^  oxen. 

9 
Hence  A  must  pay  2o»Z^^  $82™$36.     Ans. 

im 

And  B    must   pay  2^7  of  $82— $46.     Ans. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

-TliU  Itopartmeiit  is  conducted  bf  J.  C.  Grbgg,  Superiateadeat  of  the  Brasil  Schools. 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him. 


QUERIES 


493.  Hood  &  Co.,  sold  goods  for  $150,  and  lost  10^,  whereas  they 
designed  to  gain  30%,how  much  were  the  goods  reduced?  (Ind.  Comp. 
Arith.,  pp.  332.)  A.  M.  B. 

494.  A  commission  merchant's  regular  charge  for  selling  goods  is- 
iyi%.  By  selling  goods  for  me  for  $5,000  my  total  loss  is  $125.  If  the 
commission  merchant  shares  half  this  loss,  what  is  his  actual  rate  of 
commission,  and  what  did  the  goods  cost  me?  Id. 

495.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  8,  and  if  7  be  added  to 
the  less,  the  sum  will  be  90%  of  the  greater:     What  are  the   numbers? 

Id. 
4%.     Four  men  each   make   regular    excursions  into  the  country, 
between  which  each  stays    at   home  one  day.     A  is  always  absent  3 
days,  B  5  days,  C  and  D  each  7  days.     If  they   all  set  out  on  the  same 
day,  how  many  days  will  elapse  before  they  can  all  be   at  home  on 
the  same  day?  R.  H.  Carter. 

497.  A  man  sold  $5,500  of  U.  S.  6%   bonds  at  120  and  invested  the 
proceeds  in  R.  R.  stock  ($50)  at  61,  paying  10%  dividend,  brokerage  }(% 
for  buying  and  selling.     How  much  did  he  gain  or  lose  annually  by  the 
exchange?  Id. 

498.  Are  the  lungs  really  a  part  of  the  circulatory  system?  Can 
they  belong  to  both  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems? 

A  Rbadhr. 

499.  I  give  my  note  for  $300,  interest  at  10%.  What  annual  payment 
will  discharge  the  whole  in  3  years?  A.  E.  Tkrry. 


ANSWERS. 


481.  Capt.  James  Cook  while  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  the 
Pacific  in  1778  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  explored  Behring 
Sea.    He  returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  pass  the  winter,  and 
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while  there  the  natives  stole  one  of  his  boats.  While  attempting^  to 
recover  the  boat  he  and  four  of  his  tnen  were  killed  on  the  shore  of 
Hawaii,  Feb  14,  1779.  AwcE  Harpkr. 

482.    The  average  price  of  20  stoves  is  $9. 
$19  is  $10  above  the  average  price. 
$7  is  $2  below    ** 
$6  is  $3      **        "  " 

Hence,  to  keep  up  the  average  he  must  sell  two  of  the  $7  and  two  of 
the  $6  stoves  for  every  $19  stove,  making  5  stoves  in  a  group.  20-i-5=:4 
g-roups.     Hence,  must  sell 

4  stoves  @  $19=:$7S 
8  "  @  $  7=$56 
8      **        @$6=$48 


20  $180  Scott  BUI.L. 

483.  In  10  minutes  the  hour  hand  moves  |  of  a  minute  space.  At 
ten  minutes  past  three  the  hands   ate  15| — 10=r5{  minute  spaces   apart. 

60  minute  spaces=360° 

1        **  **     =6° 

51        **  **     =35*^    Ans.  F.  J.  Hbacock. 

484.  1^%  of  J=4,  1st  sale,  leaving  %  remaining; 
25%  of  %=J,  the  2d  sale,  leaving  }i  remaining. 

28|%  of  >^=f,  the  3d  sale,  leaving  ^  which  =15  Acres. 

Then  i*j=3  Acres. 

11=42  Acres=whole  tract. 

J  of  42=32%  Acres,  the  amount  he  owned  at  first. 

Ed.  Wade. 
The  answer  in  the  book  is  not  correct. — Ed. 

485.  The  hour  hand  moves  ^  as  fast  as  the  minute  hand.  The 
minute  hand  must  give  15  minutes  +^  t^c  distance  moved  by  the  hour 
hand.    Hence, 

})  of  the  time  past  6=15  minutes. 
il   "    "      "        **   "  =  1511  minutes.     Ans. 
Or,  15  of  the  time  past  6=45  minutes. 

il  "    "       "         "    **  =  46} S  minutes      Ans.  F.  J.  Heacock. 

486.  By  alligation  the  respective  quantities  are, 
2|J}  oz.  of  tin,  and, 

13|JJ  oz.  of  lead.  Ed   Wade. 

474.  If  we  suppose  the  walk  to  be  inside  the  park  the  width  will  be 
one  rod;  if  outside  .95  rods+»  Ed. 


CREDITS. 


J.  H.  W.  Kronts,  474-8-81-3;  Scott  Bull,  481-2-3;  Ed  Wade,  482-S-4-5-6 
Elmer  Oldaher,  482-4;  F.  J.  Heacock,  482-3-5;  R.  H.  Carter,  483;  Henry 
Lamb,  482;  M.  Woolery,  482;  D.  M.  Deeg,  482-3-5;  Walter  Swibart, 
482-3-4;  B.  C,  481-2-4;  B.  O.  White,  484;  J.  H.  Risley,  474-7-82-3-4; 
Xrizzie  J.  Brown,  456-81-2-4;  Anon,  482-3;  Wm.  Brewer,  482;  I^ydia  A. 
JEJvans,  482-4;  J.  A   Shunk,  483;  Sherman   White,  484;  Emma   Woolery, 
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482;  J.  N.  Heintzleman,  482-4;  Ida  Vestile,  482-4;  A.  EJ.  Terry,  482;  S.  S. 
Morris,  482-4;  D.  R.  Hardman,  482;  S.  A.  Brainard,  482;  W.  B.  Hardy^ 
482;  Mamie  Daggy,  481-2;  T.  P.  Littlepage,  482;  C.  A.  Gonter,  484;  W. 
S.  Nail,  482;  C,  Ammerman,  482;  A.  Spillman,  482;  Lizzie  M.  Lilly,  481 . 


MISCELLANY. 


COLUMBUS'S  ASHES. 


The  thousands  of  people  who  visited  the  World's  Fair  and  were 
shown  what  were  represented  as  **a  part  of  Columbus's  Ashes,"  will 
be  interested  in  the  following: 

"Consul-General  F,  L.  Vasquez,  of  the  Dominican  republic,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  American  people  relative  to  the  story  from  Chicago  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  steal  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  deposited  in  a 
room  of  the  sacred  convent,  La  Rabida,  says: 

**  *I  feel  called  upon  to  declare  officially  that  the  precious  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  who  discovered  America,  are  now  in  the  city  of 
San  Domingo,  honored  and  guarded  with  zealous  reverence  and  care  as 
a  sacred  trust  and  obligation  by  the  government  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  My  government  has  rejected  with  indignation 
several  propositions  to  remove  the  remains  and  will  always  look  upon 
any  suggestion  of  that  kind  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  A 
magnificent  monument  in  the  principal  plaza  of  San  Domingo,  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral,  is  to  be  erected,  where  it  is  hoped  the  sacred  relic  will 
rest  undisturbed  for  many  centuries  to  come.  That  the  remains  of 
Columbus  are  in  San  Domingo  as  above  stated,  is  indisputable.  The 
evidence  thereof  is  so  ample  and  conclusive  that  no  intelligent  person 
can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.'  " 


THE  NEW  LIBERTY  BELL. 


At  the  dedication  of  the  new  Liberty  Bell  in  Chicago,  September  9, 
President  Palmer,  of  the  National  Commission,  said:  We  see  a  bell 
composed  of  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  all  the  coins  of 
the  world,  from  those  used  by  the  Ptolemies  and  by  the  generals  of 
Alexander  to  the  contributions  of  our  schoolchildren,  250,000  of  whom,. 
I  understand,  have  put  their  mite  into  this  bell;  scraps  of  old  armor, 
and  trinkets  of  women,  all  fitting  things  which  can  be  used  in  its  com- 
position and  which  men  and  women  hold  most  dear,  are  embodied  in 
this  bell.  What  its  future  will  be  none  of  us  can  tell,  but  it  is  now  ta 
be  christened  the  "Liberty  Bell."  I  hope  that  it  will  remind  all  people 
of  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  of  Leuctra  and  Bannockburn,  of  Winkle- 
reid  and  William  Tell,  of  Naseby  and  the  men  who  fought  and  battled 
for  civil  liberty  in  England,  and  of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  and 
then  of  the  great  civil  war  from  which  we  are  so  recently  recovered. 
I  h6pe  that  when  it  rings  it  will  inspire  all  our  people,  and  lead  them, 
all  to  higher   aspirations  —  that  it   will   lead   to .  better  lives,   and    I 
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hope  will  make  them  stand  with  bared  breast,  if  necessary,  against  all 
attacks  on   liberty;  for  liberty    and  religion  go  hand,  in  hand — without' 
liberty   you  cannot  have  true  religion,  and  without  religion  you  cannot 
have  true  liberty. 

A  CURIOSITY. 


Here  is  a  curiosity  that  will  interest  the  class  in  higher  arithmetic: 
Multiply  a  number  composed  of  the  nine  digits,  123,456,789,  by  45,  and 
the  product  is  5,555,555  505.  Reverse  the  figures  in  the  multiplier,  54, 
and  the  product  is  6,666,666,606.  Reverse  the  multiplicand,  987,654,321, 
and  multiply  by  45,  and  the  product  is  44,444,444,445.  Reverse  the  mul- 
tiplier to  54,  and  the  result  is  53,333,333,334  The  first  and  last  figures 
are  the  multiplier.  Use  half  the  multiplier,  or  27,  and  the  product  is. 
26,666,666,667.  The  first  and  last  figures  are  the  multiplier.  Reverse 
the  figures  of  the  multiplier  to  72,  and  the  product  is  71,111,111,112,  the 
first  and  last  being  the  multiplier. —  Ed.  Exchange. 


KOKOMO  has  started  its  schools  this  year  in  fine  form,  under  the 
superintendency  of  H.  G.  Woody. 

ViNCENNES  has  opened  ^a  public  night  school,  under  the  direction  ot 
W.  F.  Ross,  which  promises  good  results. 

The  Tri-State  Normal  Coli.EGE  at  Angola,  Ind  ,   holds  up  well* 
during   the  panic.     There  is   the  largest   number  of  students   taking 
courses  ever  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Alexandria  is  growing  rapidly.  It  has  two  new  school  houses  in 
the  process  of  erection.  It  employes  eleven  teachers  and  enrolls  40O 
pupils.     T.  M.  Nuzum  is  the  superintendent. 

Benton  County  teachers  are  allowed  pay  for  attending  county  asso- 
ciations and  for  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  as  legal  holidays.     This.: 
is  right  and  trustees  in  other  counties  should  take  note. 

Tippecanoe  County.— Superintendent  J.  M.  Sullins  recently  sent  out 
a  circular  to  his  teachers  containing  a  number  of  good  suggestions  and 
urging  upon  them  the  general  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 

Shipshewanna,  a  new  town  in  LaGrange  County,  has  just  completed 
a  four-room  school  building  costing  about  $7000.  It  was  opened  Octo- 
ber 2  with  four  teachers.     J.  M.  Geiser  is  superintendent. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  Ind.,  starts  with  a  goodly 
number  and  good  promises.  The  feeling  is  good  and  the  work  is  good, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  the  faculty.  L.  J.  Aldrich  is  the 
president. 

Earlham  College  never  before  had  so  many  students  in  its  college 
department.  The  college  was  recently  favored  with  a  visit  from  Isaac 
Sharp,  a  great  traveler.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  is  just 
finishing  his  second  tour  around  the  world.  President  J.  J.  Mills  is  at 
the  helm. 
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Complimentary  to  the  Journai,. — A  prominent  city  superintend- 
ent selected  six  articles  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Journai,  for  special 
study  in  his  teachers'  meetings  and  says  that  **either  of  the  six  articles 
well  digested  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  Journai,."  Such 
words  are  appreciated. 

HsNRY  Co.  reached  an  enrollment  last  year  in  its  Y.  P.  R.  C.  of  6,755. 
It  placed  libraries  numbering-  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
books  in  all  the  schools,  and  feels  that  it  has  but  just  made  a  good 
start.  Superintendent  F.  A.  Cotton  has  progressive  ideas,  and  knows 
how  to  bring  things  to  pass. 

Thb  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  City 
and  Town  Superintendents  will  beheld  at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  16  and  17. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Denison  Hotel.  W.  C. 
Belman  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  has  arranged  a 
good  list  of  topics  for  discussion. 

RiDGEViLLE  College  opened  September  26,  with  an  attendance  not 
up  to  ld.st  year  but  with  a  splendid  class  of  students,  several  coming  in 
and  entering  upon  a  six  years'  course,  New  students  are  coming  in 
daily  and  prospects  for  winter  and  spring  terms  are  very  good.  Rev. 
George  Hindley  is  the  new  president. 

I^  A  scholarship  of  $200  is  offered  by  the  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society 
to  the  student  passing  the  best  examination  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class'of  Vassar  College,  the  examinations  to  be  held  June,  1894. 
Applications  for  this  scholarship  must  be  made  before  April  1,  1894,  to 
Miss  Jessie  F.  Smith,  Suffield,  Conn. 

n  Attica.  ^-W.  H.  Hershman,  the  new  superintendent,  nas  recently 
published  a  new  course  of  study  which  contains  some  excellent  feat- 
ures. The  high-school  course  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It  is  ar- 
ranged with  the  view  that  a  few  studies  pursued  according  to  the  bett 
methods  will  be  worth  more  than  a  smattering  of  many  branches. 

In  JeffersonvillE  every  school-room  was  papered  and  painted  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  and  much  new  furniture  purchased.  As  a 
result  superintendent,  teachers  and  pupils  are  happy  and  increased 
efficiency  is  sure  to  be  the  result.  Pleasant  surroundings  are  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  helpful  in  securing  good  order  and  good  work. 
P.  P.  Stultz  is  superintendent. 

In  our  last  issue  we  stated  that  the  E.  C.  Kellogg  Co.,  the  well-known 
New  York  publishers  of  teachers*  books  and  aids,  were  building  a  new 
building.  They  write  us  that  it  was  completed  nearly  a  year  ago  and 
that  it  has   proved  very  convenient,  enabling  them  to  very  greatly  in'  j 

crease  their  already  large  facilities  for  supplying  these  books.      Their  ' 

new  catalogue  just  issued  is  the  most  complete  ever  published.  j 

The  Ft.  Wayne  high-school  has  an  increase  of  sixty  over  the  enroll-  i 

ment  of   last  year.     The  attendance  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  history  "i 

of  the  school.  Two  additional  teachers  have  been  employed,  Mr. Harry 
O.  Wise,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  and  Miss  Helen  Riemen- 
snyder,  of    Swarthmore  College,  Pa.       Miss  Caroline  Colvin,   also  a 
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g'raduate  of  the  State  University,  has  been  engaged  to  take  the  place 
of  Miss  Sarah  E  Updeg-raff,  resigned.  The  teaching  force  now  num- 
bers ten  regular  teachers,  besides  the  special  teacher  of  music, 
stenogi:aphy  and  book-keeping.  C.  T.  Lane  has  been  the  efficient 
principal  for  many  years. 

The  Indianapous  High-schooi,  No.  1,  George  W.  Hufford  principal, 
has  already  enrolled  nearly  nine  hundred  pupils,  and  High-school  No.  2, 
Chas.  E.  Emmerich  principal,  has  enrolled  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty — the  two  together  making  about  elevea  hundred  and  Jifty.  Superin- 
tendent L.  H.  Jones  continues  to  direct  his  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all. 

FairmounT.— The  Friends'  Academy  at  Fairmount,  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  E*  O.  Ellis,  has  been  sold  to  the  school  board  of  the  town 
and  the  Friends  are  erecting  a  new  and  commodious  building  in  another 
location.  The  new  building  will  be  a  fine  brick  edifice  with  stone 
foundation  and  trimmings,  with  laboratory,  art  room,  music  room,  com 
mercial  room  and  all  the  modern  and  improved  equipments.  The  school 
is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

AGRICUI.TURAI.  C0LI.BGB  Prbsidents.— If  any  of  the  States  or  terri- 
tories are  in  need  of  first-class  presidents  they  should  report  to  Indiana. 
The  Hoosier  State  has  furnished  three  presidents  besides  the  one  for 
her  own  college  and  has  a  few  more  good  ones  to  spare.  They  are  as 
follows:  Hiram  Hadley,  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico;  John  M.  Bloss,  at 
Corvallis,  Oregon  and  E^aoch  A.  Bryan,  at  Pullman,  Wash. 

Pi;ainfiei*d. — Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  the  Indiana  Reform  School. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  trees  were  planted  on  the  grounds  with 
appropriate  exercises.  The  boys  took  part  by  families,  each  group  fur- 
nishing an  important  part  of  the  program.  We  regretted  exceedingly 
our  inability  to  accept  Superilitendent  Charlton's  cordial  invitation  to 
be  present,  for  we  can  imagine  it  a  stirring  and  beautiful  sight  and  the 
occasion  as  one  ^.hat  could  not  fail  to  have  a  telling  influence  upon  the 
better  nature  of  any  boy.  . 

Whiti^ev  Co. — The  report  of  the  institute  in  this  county  was  de- 
layed, but  it  is  not  too  late  to  say  that  its  instructors  were  Arnold 
Tompkins  and  Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailman,  and  that  it  was  deemed  one 
of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  editor  was  present  one  day 
and  one  evening,  and  can  bear  witness  to  the  good  work  and  the  good 
spirit  that  prevailed.  Superintendent  G.  M.  Naber  makes  it  a  point  to 
visit  all  his  schools  within  the  first  two  months  of  the  term,  and  thus 
render  timely  help  and  learn  where  his  services  are  most  needed. 

Indiana  University  opened  Sept.  26th,  with  by  far  the  largest 
attendance  in  ith  history .  A  very  large  number  of  students  entered 
from  other  institutions  with  advanced  standing.  Joseph  Swain,  the 
new  president,  is  meeting  the  highest  expectations  of  his  warmest 
friends.  The  departments  of  Latin,  English  and  Mathematics  which 
were  reorganized  by  the  Board  last  June  are  starting  out  in  excellent 
condition.     The  thirteen  new  men  in  the  faculty  all  give  evidence  that 
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no  mistake  was  made  in  their  selection.  Indiana  University  as  the 
head  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  believes  that  it  should  keep  in 
touch  with  the  public  schools.  To  that  end  it  takes  g^re at  interest  in 
all  teachers'  moveraents,especiAlly  in  Teachers'  Institutes.  During-  the 
summer^members  of  its  faculty  did  institute  work  in  thirty-four  counties 
of  the  State.  »*« 

MUNCIE  is  suffering"  from  a  lingering-  scourge  of  smallpox.  It  began 
in  August  and  still  continues  It  is  confined  to  a  small  quarter  of  the 
city  but  the  quarantine  regulations  are  very  strict  and  business  is 
nearly  paralyzed.  There  have  been  145  cases  with  20  deaths.  The 
schools  have  not  even  opened.  Superintendent  W.  R.  Snyder  isv^ry 
restive  under  the  delay  but  the  authorities  are  imperious.  There  are 
fifty-nine  teachers  engaged  for  the  year  but  all  are  idle  up  to  date  (Oct. 
30).  They  have  not  been  paid  anything  as  yet,  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  will  get  their  full  salaries. 

Indiana  Normal  College.— The  year  1893  marks  the  beginning  of  a. 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Indiana  Normal  College.  That  it  might 
stand  upon  a  sure  financial  basis,  a  stock  company,  with  ample  capital 
has  been  organized  under  State  laws.  The  entire  management  is. 
under  the  control  of  a  Boaid  of  Directors  selected  by  the  stock-holders. 
That  it  might  have  a  thought  foundation  more  in  harmony  with 
the  latest  developments  in  educational  thought,  an  entire  new  faculty 
has  been  selected.  In  consequence  of  this  new  thought,  the  courses  of 
study  have  been  entirely  changed.  Concentration  on  one  or  two  lines 
is  held  to  be  of  a  more  permanent  value  to  pupils  than  spreading  over 
many  lines.  W.  A.  Furr,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent. 

State  Teachers'  Association. — The  following  facts  come  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  A»  K.  Humke,  superintendent 
of  the  Vincennes  schools:  The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  will  be  held  Dec.  26,  27,  28  and  29.  The  sessions  will  begin 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  continue  through  the  three  following  fore- 
noons, giving  the  afternoons  to  the  different  sections.  The  program 
is  nearly  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  short  time. 
Many  of  the  leading  school  people  of  the  State  have  accepted  invita- 
tions to  discuss  the  important  educational  topics  of  to-day.  The  execu- 
tive committee  has  spared  no  time  or  effort  to  make  the  coming  meet- 
ing the  best  in  the  history  of  the  association.  Instead  of  the  regular 
annual  lecture  there  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening  an  elocutionary 
entertainment  by  the  most  prominent  readers  of  the  State.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening  an  inter-collegiate  debate  will  take  place  between  rep- 
resentatives from  Indiana  and  DePauw  Universities.  Every  live 
**Hoosier  schoolmaster"  is  expected  to  be  present  at  our  next  annual 
convention  to  be  held  in  the  State  House. 

Valparaiso.  Two  masked  men  made  an  attempt  to  rob  the  safe  at 
the  Valparaiso  Normal  School  a  few  weeks  since.  The  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  office  raised  an  alarm  which  frightened  off  the  robbers^ 
A  pursuit  was  immediately  organized  and  the  two  men  were  overtaken. 
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In  the  conflict  which  followed  one  of  the  men  was  killed  and  the  other 
captured  and  taken  to  jail.  'They  proved  to  be  brothers,  named  Robin- 
sdn,  from  Ripley  County,  who  were  in  the  school  last  year.  They  were 
students  for  a  short  time  only  and  in  the  ligrht  of  subsequent  events  it 
looks  as  thoug-h  they  had  been  in  school  to  learn  the  lay  of  the  land. 
This  untoward  event  has  only  assisted  in  advertising-  already  popular 
school.  We  learn  from  reliable  sources  that  students  are  by  no  means 
frig-htened  by  this  escapade,  but  notwithstanding  the  hard  times  a 
g-reat  g-ain  in  numbers  has  been  made  during-  the  present  term.  The 
school  has  a  reputation  all  over  the  United  States  as  may  be  proved 
from  the  catalog-ue  that  contains  the  names  of  students  from  all  the 
States.  It  is  the  intention  to  build  more  buildings  the  coming  year  and 
allow  no  retrograde  movement  for  lack  of  proper  educational  facilities. 

.  PERSONAL. 
E.  P.  HouK  is  in  charge  at  Vera  Cruz. 
H .  S.  Gii«HAM  is  the  superintendent  at  Lima. 

E.  E.  ROYCE  superintends  the  schools  at  Wolcottville, 
O.  C.  FivANHGAN  is  principal  of  the  Tipton  high-school. 

F.  O.  Hbster  is  principal  of  the  Kendallville  high-school. 

Miss  Wii,i,a  J.  Hays  is  principal  of  the  Attica  high-school. 

H.  A.  HuTCHENS,  formerly  of  Wabash,  is  now  superintendent  of  the 
Fairmount  schools. 

C.  M.  LiEB  is  in  charge  of  the  LaGrange  schools.  He  has  held  the 
position  for  several  years. 

W.  E.  LuGENBEEi*  will  remain  as  president  of  Austin  College  at  Ef- 
iingham.  111.,  another  year. 

L  A.  Smart  holds  the  reins  at  Windfall.  He  also  edits  an  educa- 
tional column  in  the  Tipton  Times. 

W.B. Woods,  for  the  past  twelve  years  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  is  now  a  student  in  Chicago  University. 

A.  T.  Reid,  of  Winamac,  enters  the  State  Normal  School  for  cur- 
rent year,  where  he  will  take  the  professional  course. 

Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Goodwin  has  made  an  enviable  record  as  teacher  of 
the  primary  department  of  the  Kendallville  schools. 

George  Powers,  a  former  Decatur  County  teacher,  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Eureka,  Kan.,  at  a  salary  of  $1600. 

Andrew  Martin  is  serving  his  fourth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Akron  schools.     They  are  reported  .n  an  excellent  condition. 

A.  C.  YODER  is  principal  of  the  Vincennes  high-school  and  does  not 
share  that  honor  with  others  as  the  Journai,  stated  last  month. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  formerly  of  Indianapolis,  now  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
is  this  year  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Teachers*  Association. 

Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  of  Earlham  College,  who  has  been  a  year 
at  Chicago  University,  on  leave  of  absence,  is  again  at  his  post  of  duty. 
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J.  C.  Bi,ACK,  last  year  of  Michig-an  City,  enters  the  College  of  Peda- 
g-ogy  in  New  York  City.  He  will  remain  during  the  present  school 
year. 

r.  M.  Bridg'man,  formerly  of  Salem,  Ind.,  is  serving  his  third  term  as 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Polo,  111.  Mrs.  Bridgman  is  principal 
of  the  high'- school. 

W.  A.  Ci,ARK,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  L/eb- 
anon,  Ohio,  Normal  School  is  now  taking  a  post  graduate  course  at 
Harvard  University. 

W11.UAM  L.  Welsh  of  the  State  Normal  School,  class  of  '73,  is  now 
Supervising  Principal  of  the  (Jeorge  W.  Nebinger  School,Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  at  a  salary  of  $2000. 

Amzi  Atwater  for  twenty-eight  years  professor  of  I^atin  in  Indiana 
University,  has  left  the  profession  of  teaching  and  entered  the  ministry. 
He  has  charge  of  the  Christian  church  at  Franklin. 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  U  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  recently  offered 
the  chief  clerkship  in  his  department  to  Maj.  R.  J.  Guinn,  editor  of 
The  Southern  Educational  Journal,  of  Atlanta,  Greorgia. 

Rev.  George  Hindley,  the  new  president  of  Ridgeville  College, 
comes  with  testimonials  of  eminent  success  in  educational  work  in 
other  states,  and  The  Journai<  extends  to  him  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
Hoosier  state. 

F.  D.  ChurchiIvL,  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  in  southern  Indi- 
ana, who  has  been  off  duty  more  than  a  year  on  account  of  ill  health, 
is  now  able  for  work  a^ain  and  is  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Oakland  City. 

W.  J.  Wii^WAMS,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
school,  spent  the  summer  at  Colorado  Springs  on  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  his  wife.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  not  realized  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  are  now  at  Koko mo,  Ind.,  and  results  seem  more 
favorable. 

E.  S.  Ci^ARK,  formerly  of  Indiana,  writes:  "This  is  my  ninth  year  in 
Henderson,  Ky.  Schools  are  flourishing ;enrollment  1600;teachers  40.  A 
new  building  with  all  modern  improvements  is  being  erected.  This 
makes  the  sixth  building.  Nine  years  ago  all  the  schools  were  in  one 
building.'* 

Cyrus  Smith,  whom  hundreds  of  Indiana  teachers  remember  with 
pleasure,  is  now  doing  his  work  in  Michigan,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Lansing,  and  seldom  visits  his  old  Indiana  field.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted his  twenty-seventh  year  as  book  agent.  His  many  friends  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

A.  J.  Snoke  for  many  years  the  eflfiicient  superintendent  of  the 
Princeton  schools,  since  g'oing  west  has  been  librarian  of  the  Seattle 
city  library,  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  became  principal 
of  the  West  Seattle  schools.  Mr.  Snoke  has  an  article  in  the  N.  W. 
Journal  of  Education,  entitled  "The  County  Teachers  Institute." 
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John  M;  Bi«oss,  former  State  Superintendeat  of  Indiana,  but  now 
president  of  the  State  Agricultu^ral  College  of  Orcg"on,  located  at  Cor- 
vallis,  was  married  September  19,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Woods,  Miss  Woods 
was  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  in  Topeka  during*  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bloss*s  superintendency.  She  is  a  lady  of  education  and  refinement 
and  will  make  a  splendid  vice-preHident.  The  college  already  shows 
marked  improvement  and  the  number  is  larger  than  ever  before.  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Bloss  have  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  a  multitude  of 
Indiana  friends. 

Arnoi^d  Tompkins  is  now  "up  to  his  eyes"  in  work  at  Chicago 
University.  His  address  is  7,717  Groldsmith  Ave  ,  Auburn  Park,  Chi- 
cago. A  paper  containing  an  article  charging  that  Mr.  Tompkins  did 
not  leave  the  Franklin  schools  of  his  ow  n  accord,  has  recently  been 
sent  broadcast  over  the  state.  To  people  who  know  Mr.  Tompkins  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  he  positively  denies  the  charge  and  says 
that  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  Board  urged  him  to  remain.  But 
further:  suppose  it  were  true  that  he  **had  to  go."  How  many  teachers 
and  superintendents  are  there  in  the  state  who  have  not  at  some  time 
lost  a  position.  If  losing  a  place  is  a  disgrace,  the  country  is  full  of 
disgraced  teachers.  

BOOK   TABLE 


Thb  Wabash,  the  college  paper  for  Wabash  College,  is  a  well-con- 
ducted students'  paper,  much  above  the  average  of  its  class. 

''GrammaticaIv  Cautions,"  by  James  F.  Willis,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
is  a  forty-one-page  pamphlet  that  can  be  made  serviceable  to  many 
teachers. 

**HiSTORY  and  Liter aturb  in  Grammar  Grades"  is  the  title  of  a 
seventeen-page  monogram  by  J.  H.  Phillips,  and  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  It  is  a  well-written  paper,  and  will  make  profitable  read- 
ing for  any  one  interested  in  the  subject. 

Thb  Orangb  Judd  Farmbr,  published  in  Chicago,  is  a  weekly 
paper  devoted  to  general  farm  interests.  Its  various  departments  are 
edited  by  specialists,  and  a  reader  gets  the  latest  and  best  thought  in 
regard  to  each  subject  treated.     Price,  $1.00 

LiTTBLL's  Living  Agb  is  appropriately  named  It  is  a  true  repres- 
entation of  **the  living  age," — the  vast  complexity  of  thoughts,  inter- 
ests, aims,  speculations,  imaginations,  knowledges,  retrospections,  of 
the  contemporary  world.     Published  by  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Thb  Brbedbr's  Gazbttb,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  live  stock 
husbandry  and  published  in  Chicago,  is  the  best  paper  of  its  class  in 
this  country.  It  is  generously  illustrated  and  ably  edited.  It  is  a 
valuable  paper  for  any  one  interested  in  stock  raising.    Price,  $2.00. 

A  novel  feature  in  juvenile  journalism  is  *' Vacation,"  to  be  issued  as 
its  name  indicates,  at  the  vacation  seasons  of  the  year  by  Harper's 
Young  People.  "Vacation"  will  be  an  "extra" — that  is  it  will  be  sent 
free  to  subscribers  in  addition  to  the  regular  fifty-two  numbers  of  the 
year. 
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Thk  PuBWC  SCHOOi,  JouRNAi,,  B looming^ ton,  111.,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  little  book  of  sixty- four  pages,  entitled  **A  Brief  History  of 
Political  Parties,"  by  J  L.  Pickard,  former  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schools.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  higfh  merit  of  the  book. 

The  sales  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  for  September  were  211,OOo 
copies  and  50,000  more  were  ordered  after  the  first  edition  had  been  ex- 
hausted. This  popular  mag-azine  has  for  its  contributors  Howells, 
Cable,  lyodg-e,  James  and  other  popular  writers  of  the  day.  With 
School  Journal,  $2.50  per  year 

GoLDTHWAiTK's  Qeographical  Magazine  has  established  a  department 
to  be  known  as  the  "Tourist's  Department,*'  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
cater  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  to  know  more  of  the  world  they 
live  in  by  actual  travel.  This  will  be  an  attractive  feature  of  this  pop- 
ular magazine.     Price  $2.00  per  year.     With  School  Journal,  $2.75. 

Wide- A  WAKE  is  now  merged  in  8t,  Nicholas,  November  begins  the 
new  volume,  which  is  the  first  number  of  the  combination.  The  new 
volume  of  St,  Nicholas  is  permanently  enlarged,  containing-  nearly  100 
pages.  Mark  Twain  Degins  a  story  in  this  number,  Rudyard  Kipling 
t>egins  a  series  of  tales  of  India,  and  Clara  Doty  Bates  writes  of  the 
•children  of  the  Plalsance.  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  charming- 
articles  in  this  very  attractive  magazine. 

WoRTHiNGTON's  MAGAZINE  for  November  fully  sustains  the  reputa- 
tion gained  by  previous  numbers  In  the  competition  for  popular  favor 
this  magazine  holds  a. leading  place,  being  bright,  fresh,  and  enjoyable 
in  every  detail  of  its  make-up.  Its  flavor  is  distinctly  American,  and 
the  leading  articles  are  always  upon  subjects  upon  which  American 
readers — men,  women  and  children — should  be  thoroughly  posted. 
Published  by  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Indian  and  the  Indian's  land  are  subjects  of  permanent  inter- 
est, and  just  now  that  interest  is  quickened  by  the  opening  of  the  Cher- 
okee Strip.  In  Harper* s  Magazine  for  November  Mr.  Rezin  W.  McAdam, 
a  newspaper  editor  who  resides  in  the  Indian  Territory,  advocates  di- 
viding up  the  reservations  among  the  red  men,  and  placing  Indians  on 
the  same  footing  as  whites  and  negroes.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  con- 
cerning the  accurate  boundaries  of  the  new  territory  of  Oklahoma  will 
find  a  map  of  the  same  in  Mr.  McAdam's  article.  It  is  an  excellent 
article  for  any  teacher  of  geography. 

The  Students*  Series  of  English  Classics,  published  by  I^eech, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn,  New  York,  contains  valuable  reprints.  We  have 
before  us  two  volumes  in  this  series — Macaulay^s  Essays  on,  Milton  and 
Addison  and  Milton^s  Lyrics,  These  reprints  are  neatly  and  durably 
bound  in  cloth,  they  are  convenient  in  form  and  the  notes  accompany- 
ing each  are  full,  clear  and  comprehensive.  The  Milton  and  Addison 
volume  is  edited  by  James  Chalmers,  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 
The  design  of  bringing  these  two  essays  in  one  volume  is  to  make  a 
comparative  study  of  the  two  great  writers,  and  such  critical  compari- 
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son  must  result  in  wholesome  thought.  Milton's  Lyrics  contains  a 
biographical  sketch,  a  list  of  contemporaneous  writers,  besides  the 
text  of  the  poems  that  give  the  book  its  title.  Price  of  Lyrics,  35c;  Es- 
suys  on  Milton  and  Addison,  42c. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES.  . 

SCHOOi,  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing, Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers*  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.     We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Genti^emen  who  have  tired  of  the  confinement  of  the  school-room,  and 
are  looking  for  more  profitable  employment,  will  do  well  to  address  the 
American  Collecting  and  Reporting  Association,  Rooms  2, 3  and  6,  Bos- 
ton Block,  Indianapolis.  10-2t 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai,  Training  Schooi,. — 
This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 
perior advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 
P/imary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

To  County  Superintendents:— The  undersigned  (lately  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,) 
desires  engagements  for  work  in  the  county  institutes  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1894. 
Kighteen  years*  experience;  high  grade  professional  work;  usual  terms. 
Address,  W.  A  Clark,  5  Lee  St.,  Cambridgei)ort,  Mass.  11-? 

The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  in  the  art  of  awakenening  the  natural 
curiosity  of  young  minds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards. 
In  order  that  knowledge  may  be  properly  digested  it  must  have  been 
swallowed  with  good  appetite.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  United  States 
School  Furniture  Co.'s  Topographical  Relief  Map  of  the  United  States 
must  prove  a  resistless  incentive  to  the  study  of  Geography.  It  teaches 
ideas  and  the  right  ones,  too,  instead  of  words.  Progressive  teachers 
will  be  interested  in  it.  IT  is  educationali.y  sound  and  stands  for  juSt 
what  rational  education  is  striving  after.  The  publishers  have  offices 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Sidney,  Ohio.  11-tf 

A  New  Departure. — The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight, 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charging  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  mariile  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
cast  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  good 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  have  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  England  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 


ExPEtriKNCED  AND  Successful  Tkackbrs  prepared  for  .Supenfory 
P"»i(i(.n»  or  Public  Wurk  ClasBCs  limited.  Personal  instruction  if  de- 
sired Also,  Course'  fif  Ltimmii  in  Ptffckotoffi)  and  A'no  Mtthada  of  Ttaeh- 
J»j7,  beginning- January  1,  Ma;  1  and  September  1.  For  terms,  etc., 
address  Leua  E-  Patkidgk,  Institute  Instructor  and  author  of  ''Quin- 
cy  Methods,"  6332  Union  Ave.,  Eaglewood,  111.  10-31 

S.  R.  Winchell's  Teachers'  Agency,  JSA^^irrUrfrS-n.^S'.^/'i; 
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itiw«  nul  ootitj  (racliers  of  vacancies,  niir  uk  them  lo  apply  tot  posllioBH  nnleaa  re- 
i|ue«8d  lodo  so  by  the  boards  School  boards  are  inTlied  to  consnit  na  wllhunt  m- 
pcnse.    The  aaual  commlssiun  1h  chariced  to  teachers  trho^e  names  are  re|;lster«]. 

rrom  teacherishoald  beaccampanled  by  10  rents  in  stamps,  nith  full  slatemrnt  at  ige. 
nlDcatlan.  eiprrignce  and  Ihe  salary  wanted,  alao  a  photosriph  and  teBtiiBonlals. 
In  rpply  ao  enrollraeol  blank  will  be  Bent  or  the  papers  and  photogtaph  rettirned. 


PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON. 

Merchant  Tailors 

And   Dealers   in   Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunl(s  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wosb'ngton  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  Pullman  Vestibule  Line 

^    DAILY  TRAINS   R 


INDIANAPOLIS  £  CINCINNATI 

Making  close   connection   in   same 

depot,  Cincinnati  for  all  points 

EAST  and  SOUTH. 

ONLYLINE  TO  TOLEDO  AND  DETROIT 

Leaving  Indianapolis  in  the  evening-,  by  which  you  can  secure  Sleeping 
Car  accommodation,  reaching  these  places  early  following  morning. 
City  Ticket  Offices,  corner  Illinois  st.  and  Kentucky  ave.;  134  South 
Illinois  St.,  and  Union  Station.     H.  J.  KHEIN,  Gen'l  Agt,  IndianapolU. 

D.  G.  Edwards,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  WoODFOHD,  President.  9-4t 

$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH     TEACHERS  WANTED 


to  sood  account.  This  Is  o[  special  Intersil  and 
value  to  teachers.  Kever  mTad  about  sendlBC 
■lamp.  Address  B.P.JOHNSON*  CO.,  Rich- 
BuiBd.  Va.  »«t 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


K.    G.    MACHAN,    SUPERINTENDENT  I^AGRANGE   COUNTY. 


After  a  careful  reading-  of  Mr.  Carroon's  able  paper 
in  the  September  number  of  The  Journal,  in  which  he 
shows  so  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  professional  and  scho- 
lastic qualification  for  county  superintendents,  the 
thought  suggested  itself  that  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider how  this  can  best  be  accomplished.  The  advisa- 
bility of  an  educational  qualification,  I  presume,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all.  The  important  question  is,  how  can  this 
best  be  secured  and  work  no  detriment  to  any  section  of 
the  state? 

Mr.  Carroon,  in  meeting  the  objection  to  an  education- 
al qualification  ttaat  some  counties  would  be  without  su- 
perintendents, remarks  that  such  counties  most  need  srch 
a  law,  and  suggests  that  '  'there  is  plenty  of  material 
outside  of  such  counties,  and  a  healthy  grafting  might 
possibly  benefit  them."  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
were  there  no  constitutional  barriers  in  the  way.  But 
as  the  constitution  provides  that  no  one  is  eligible  to  a 
county  office  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  county  and  who 
has  not  resided  in  the  county  one  year  immediately  pre- 
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ceding-  the  election,  it  becomes  necessary  in  enacting^  a 
law  to  provide  against  all  emergencies.  Several  states 
have  enacted  laws  restricting  candidates  to  certain  quali- 
fications. Probably  Pennsylvania  has  restricted  as  close- 
ly as  any.  No  person  in  Pennsylvania  is  eligible  to  the 
office  of  county,  city  or  borough  superintendent  in  any 
county  of  the  state  who  does  not  possess  a  diploma  or 
state  certificate  issued  by  a  state  normal  school,  a  pro- 
fessional certificate  from  a  county,  city  or  borough  su- 
perintendent of  good  standing,  issued  at  least  one  year 
before  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from 
the  state  superintendent;  nor  shall  any  person  be  elig*!- 
ble  unless  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  has  had 
successful  experience  in  teaching  within  three  years  of 
the  time  of  his  election. 

In  Mississippi  each  candidate  is  examined  by  a  board 
of  examiners.  First,  as  to  his  educational  qualifications 
which  must  not  be  inferior  to  those  required  of  a  first- 
grade  teacher;  second,  as  to  habits  and  moral  character; 
third,  as  to  executive  ability. 

In  Kentucky  the  county  judge  grants  the  certificate 
after  examination.  Moral  character,  ability  to  manag'C 
the  common-school  interests  and  competency  to  examine 
the  teachers  are  further  requirements. 

It  seems  in  all  of  these  states  the  main  points  aimed  al 
are— first,  moral  fitness;  second,  superior  scholastic  at- 
tainments; third,  executive  ability.  Cannot  these  all  be 
combined  in  a  simple  requirement  in  this  state,  viz.,  that 
a  candidate  to  be  eligible  must  hold  a  state  license — life 
or  professional — or  have  served  one  term  or  more  in  the 
office  as  superintendent?  By  the  last  provision  no  coun- 
ty will  be  prevented  from  having  a  county  superintend- 
ent, while  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  every  office  in 
the  state  will  be  filled  with  a  superintendent  holding  a 
state  license.     The  state   license   embodies   all   the   re- 
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quirements  enumerated — moral  fitness,  scholastic  attain- 
ments and  executive  ability.  The  only  apparent  weak 
point  is  that  of  permitting  those  now  in  office,  or  who 
have  been,  to  fill  the  office  regardless  of  qualifications. 
When  we  consider  that  on  an  average  one-third  of  the 
offices  are  filled  with  new  men  at  each  election,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  law  will  have  worked  its  purpose  in  four 
years'  time  from  the  first  election.  Another  cause  for 
suggesting  that  the  limit  include  those  now  in  office  is 
that  we  now  have  a  number  of  our  most  efficient  super- 
intendents who  do  not  possess  state  license,  and  we  ques- 
tion if  many  of  them  are  eligible  to  either  grade  of  li- 
cense. Many  of  them  have  not  taught  long  enough  to 
be  eligible  to  a  life  license,  and  have  not  taught  late 
enough  to  be  eligible  to  a  professional  license.  The 
statute  provides  that  '*any  person  who  shall  receive  two 
licenses  in  succession,  each  for  thirty-six  months,  may 
receive  at  the  expiration  of  such  several  licenses  a  license 
for  the  term  of  eight  years  upon  such  an  examination," 
etc.  The  State  Board  has  ordered  **that  persons  who 
have  received  two  county  licenses  of  the  first  grade  may 
be  admitted,  within  one  year  of  the  expiration  of  the 
second  of  such  licenses,  to  an  examination  for  an  eight- 
years'  professional  license."  It  is  apparent  from  this 
that  all  superintendents  who  are  serving  more  than  one 
term  of  office  are  ineligible  to  a  state  professional  license 
unless  they  have  had  their  licenses  issued  since  they  have 
been  in  office.  As  we  have  suggested,  give  us  a  law  of  this 
kind,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  it  has  worked 
out  the  results  intended,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been 
a  hardship  to  no  one,  while  the  good  done  the  schools  of 
the  state  will  be  beyond  our  comprehension.  Think  of 
it!  A  saloon-keeper  in  this  state  must  be  a  man  of  good 
moral  character  (let  that  be  what  it  may),  but  no  such 
requirement  is  made  of  a  county  superintendent.     This 
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question  should  be  agitated  until  our  legislature  gives  it 
attention. 

THE  DEFINITION  OP  POETRY. 


ARISTENE  N.   FELTS. 


Writers  of  literary  criticism  have  considered  poetry 
from  many  different  standpoints,  and  have  formulated 
definitions  corresponding  to  their  point  of  view.  The 
most  that  many  critics  have  tried  to  do  was  to  give  some 
of  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  poetry,  as  in  Mil- 
ton's oft-quoted  adjectives  in  the  sentence,  '*As  com- 
pared with  logic,  poetry  is  more  simple,  sensuous  and 
passionate;"  or,  as  in  J.  Si  Mill's  definition,  ''Poetry  is 
emotion  expressed."  Pew  have  attempted  to  make  a 
logical  definition,  one  which  would  give  the  genus  and 
differentia  of  poetry,  which  would  include  all  of  its 
classes  and  exclude  all  that  shall  not  bear  that  name.  It 
is  diflScult  to  formulate  such  a  definition  of  anything,  be- 
cause few  minds  can  grasp  a  subject  as  a  whole  and 
view  it  from  all  sides  in  its  entirety,  and  poetry  is  espe- 
cially difficult  to  define,  because  the  arts,  of  which  poet- 
ry is  one,  are  an  expression  of  life  in  which  not  only  the 
life  itself  is  constantly  progressing  but  the  form  of  ex- 
pression is  continually  adapting  itself  to  this  changing 
subject-matter.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
to  analyze  some  of  the  principles  of  poetry  which  should 
be  comprehended  in  a  good  definition,  and  to  formulate  a 
definition. 

What  is  the  subject-matter  of  all  art?  The  answer, 
*'Life,"  does  not  make  a  very  definite  impression  upon 
the  mind.  Each  concrete  object  in  nature  has  life,  and 
we  might  say  that  art  deals  with  trees  and  birds  and 
flowers.  But  does  it  deal  with  them  in  and  of  them- 
selves, or  does  it  look  through  them  to  what  they  signi- 
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fy?  The  poet,  like  other  artists,  is  seeking  to  express 
the  reality  oi  life;  and  in  what  does  the  reality  consist? 
The  objects  in  nature  are  most  generally  thought  of  as 
the  real  things  in  life,  and  they  certainly  are  the  mani- 
festations of  reality.  But  there  are  different  ways  of 
looking  at  any  object  of  nature.  If  we  make  a  cross- 
section  of  an  object  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  and 
abstract  it  from  its  surroundings  in  order  to  consider  it 
intellectually,  the  object  will  be  dead  before  us,  without 
much  meaning,  and  consequently  uninteresting.  Thus 
cut  off  it  is  a  mere  record  of  what  it  has  been.  The  re- 
ality of  the  man,  the  tree  or  the  river  is  surely  not  in 
such  a  cross  section  of  its  life.  What  it  has  been  is  cer- 
tainly not  what  it  is,  although  it  is  the  basis  of  what  the 
future  is  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  before  every  object 
in  nature  an  ideal  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  placed. 
The  sapling  promises  to  become  a  tree,  the  brook  prom- 
ises to  become  a  river,  and  man  places  before  himself 
ideals  towards  which  he  is  ever  working.  Is  the  reality, 
then,  in  this  ideal?  This  unsubstantial,  fleeting  some- 
thing which  defies  description  or  possession?  Such  a 
conception  of  the  reality  is  embodied  in  the  agnostic's 
treatment  of  poetry.  To  him  the  subject-matter  of 
poetry  is  an  intangible,  indefinable  something  which  slips 
away  when  inquisitively  approached. 

The  reality  is  found  neither  in  deeds  nor  objects  as 
such;  these  are  only  isolated,  completed  things,  void  of 
interest  in  and  of  themselves.  Nor  is  it  found  in  the 
vague  ideal,  without  form  or  substance — a  mere  wish  for 
the  future — but  rather  in  the  relation,  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two.  The  reality  of  life  is  in  its  activity.  It 
is  in  the  progress  of  the  brook  becoming  a  river,  the  sap- 
ling becoming' a  tree,  and  in  the  man  becoming  an  angel. 

Nor  is  the  limit  reached  when  these  ends  are  attained. 

If  there  is  life  at  all  there  is  progress,  and  the  essence 
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of  things,  the  reality,  is  in  that  progress.  The  poet, 
then,  deals  not  with  objects  as  such,  nor  with  ideals  as 
ideals,  but  with  the.  activity,  the  relation  between  the 
two.  These  relations  are  universal.  Universal  means 
just  this: — the  way,  the  manner,  in  which  things  are 
joined.  The  only  thing  universal  about  a  triangle,  to 
use  Professor  Dewey's  familiar  illustration,  is  the  way 
it  is  put  together.  It  is  in  finding  out  these  relations, 
the  way  in  which  ideas  and  objects  are  brought  or  may 
be  brought  together  in  finding  out  these  universal  truths 
of  life,  that  the  poet  is  concerned.  These  universal 
truths  are  fundamental  and  permanent.  They  are  fund- 
amental in  that  ihey  comprehend  these  relations  of  life. 
The  working  hypothesis  of  the  scientific  world  is  that 
the  universe  is  a  unity,  which  means  that  everything  has 
its  own  proper  position,  and  that,  if  we  could  see  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  no  actual  relation  in  it  would  be  ac- 
cidental or  arbitrary.  These  universal  truths  are  also 
permanent.  The  relations  in  the  world  always  exist — 
it  is  only  the  content,  the  meaning  of  the  relations,  which 
changes.  Man  has  and  always  will  love;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  love,  its  content,  its  scope,  is  continually  chang- 
ing; the  relation  between  man  and  man  is  permanent, 
but  in  the  progress  of  ages  we  put  more  and  more  mean- 
ing into  those  relations. 

We  have  tried  to  show,  thus  far,  what  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  all  art.  What,  now,  are  the  qualities  of  mind 
required  to  see  and  effectively  express  this  subject-mat- 
ter, these  universal  truths?  These  truths  are  ^not  con- 
crete things,  which  can  be  seen  with  the  physical  eye; 
they  are  ideas,  visible  only  to  those  who  have  imagina- 
tion strong  enough  to  discern  them.  This  imagination 
must  be  accompanied  by  emotion.  The  attention  and 
interest  of  a  person  is  directed  only  to  those  things  in 
which  he  finds  to  some  extent  his  own  nature.     Professor 
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Dewey  defines  interest  as  the  "union  in  feeling  through 
action  of  self  and  an  object."  The  poet  would  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  these  truths  if  there  was  not  in  them 
something  which  he  recognizes  as  akin  to  himself.  It  is 
this  union  of  the  self  with  the  object  which  satisfies  and 
arouses  pleasurable  emotions  in  its  contemplation.  These 
objects  of  contemplation,  these  universal  truths,  then, 
appeal  only  to  men  capable  of  spiritual  discernment,  who 
find  themselves  partially  realized  in  these  objects.  This 
is  not  a  mere  intellectual  process;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  colored  through  and  through  by  emo- 
tion. The  more  united  the  self  finds  itself  with  the  ob- 
ject the  greater  the  flood  of  emotion  which  accompanies 
that  knowledge.  If  one  expresses  effiectively  these  uni- 
versal  truths,  it  only  goes  to  show  that  he  has  found 
himself,  in  so  far,  one  with  truth,  having  had  sufficient 
imagination  and  emotional  feeling  to  discern  that  fact. 

And  what  makes  his  production  eflFective?  It  is  effect- 
ive only  in  so  far  as  he  makes  his  reader  feel  that  the 
poet  is  one  with  truth,  and  in  so  far  as  the  reader  real- 
izes himself  one  with  the  poet.  The  same  powers  are 
as  necessary  to  the  reader  as  to  the  poet,  only  they  need 
not  be  so  highly  developed.  It  is  this  emotional  recogrni- 
tion  of  the  union  of  the  self  and  the  object  which  makes 
the  contemplation  of  art  pleasurable.  Courthope  incor- 
porates this  idea  in  his  definition  when  he  says:  **By 
poetry  I  mean  the  art  of  producing  pleasure."  The 
same  idea  is  beautifully  expressed  in-  Shairp's  definition 
of  poetry:  '* Whenever  the  soul  comes  visibly  in  contact 
with  any  fact,  truth  or  existence;  whenever  it  realizes 
and  takes  home  to  itself  with  more  than  common  intensi- 
ty, out  of  that  meeting  of  the  soul  and  its  object  there 
arises  a  thrill  of  joy,  a  glow  of  emotion;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  that  glow,  that  thrill,  is  poetry." 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  subject-matter  of 
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poetry  and  its  expression  is  equally  true  of  all  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  difference  between  architecture,  sculpt- 
ure, painting,  music  and  poetry  is  not  so  much  in  the 
subject-matter  or  in  the  manner  of  its  expression  as  in 
the  material  through  which  it  is  expressed.  Language 
is  the  medium  of  expression  for  poetry,  and  so  language 
is  the  medium  for  prose  also  (and  the  subject-matter  re- 
mains virtually  the  same),  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
accurately  between  prose  and  poetry.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  because  language  is  not  stationary,  but  is  con- 
tinually growing,  and  has  had  as  great  development  as 
has  the  content  of  universal  truths.  Because  of  this 
gradual  evolution  it  is  difficult  at  any  one  time  to  tell 
what  kind  of  language  shall  constitute  prose  and  what 
kind  poetry.  That  prose  as  well  as  poetry  has  rhythm 
all  admit.  At  the  present  time  the  rhythm  of  prose  has 
not  been  reduced  to  meter,  nor  has  there  been  any  satis- 
factory distinction  made  between  the  rhythm  of  prose  and 
that  of  poetry.  The  choice  must  then  be  made  between 
admitting  as  poetry  all  rhythmical  language,  as  Watts 
does,  or  excluding  the  so-called  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  others,  which  is  rhythmical  but  not  metrical.  Since 
the  number  in  this  latter  class  is  comparatively  small, 
and  since  as  good  an  authority  as  Watts  admits  that  lan- 
guage which  is  not  metrical  is  not,  to-day,  considered 
the  medium  of  poetry;  since,  too,  a  definition  of  poetry 
is  not  for  all  time,  but  is  meant  to  tell  what  poetry  is  to- 
day, the  expression  ''metrical  language"  would  best  indi- 
cate the  medium  of  poetry  at  the  present  time.  No 
doubt  a  different  distinction  between  the  rhythms  of  po- 
etry and  prose  will  some  time  be  established,  and  will 
then  be  incorporated  in  the  definition  of  poetry.  The 
terms  "imaginative"  and  "emotional,"  as  used  in  most 
of  the  critics'  definitions,  we  have  tried  to  show,  are  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  language  of  poetry,  for  they 
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are  already  comprehended  in  the  poet's  ability  to  express, 
effectively,  universal  truths. 

Although  the  subject-matter  of  poetry  is  concerned 
with  abstract  truths,  rather  than  with  concrete  objects, 
its  expression,  to  be  effective,  must  be  in  a  concrete 
form.  Everything  that  exists  in  the  physical  world  is 
concrete,  is  a  thing,  an  object,  and  the  human  mind,  in 
order  to  formulate  ideas,  ideals  or  truths,  in  order  to 
make  language  itself,  abstracts  from  these  concrete  ob- 
jects their  relations,  the  law  of  their  being,  and  thus 
presents  the  truths  of  life.  The  poet,  after  appropriat- 
ing these  truths,  represents  them  to  us  again  through 
concrete  objects.  In  Bryant's  poem,'*To  a  Waterfowl,'* 
the  poet  is  not  talking  about  the  waterfowl  as  a  water- 
fowl. His  theme  is  something  higher  than  that.  The 
poet  would  show  in  this  poem  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man,  the  dependence  of  man  on  God,  and 
his  assurance  of  Divine  guidance.  With  this  as  a  theme 
he  selects  those  concrete  objects  that  will  best  represent 
these  relations.  The  course  of  the  * 'waterfowl"  pursu- 
ing its  ''solitary  way"  along  "that  pathless  coast," 

**Ivone  wandering,  but  not  lost," 

is  typical  of  man's  course  in  life,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween God  and  the  bird  is  like  that  between  God  and 
man.  The  poet  selects  those  attributes  of  the  concrete 
objects  most  suggestive  of  these  similar  relations,  and 
we  look  through  this  concrete  medium  at  the  truth  which 
the  poet  wishes  to  express. 

Most  that  the  critics  have  said  in  regard  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  criterion  of  poetry — that  is,  what  it  is  that 
makes  poetry  good  or  bad,  why  one  poet  is  better  than 
another,  is  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  ideas  of  the 
subject-matter  of  poetry  and  its  expression.  Arnold  as- 
serts Wordsworth's  superiority  over  certain  other  poets 
because  "He  deals  with  more  of  life  than  they  do;    he 
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deals  with  life  as  a  whole  more  powerfully,"  which 
means  simply  that  he  more  clearly  sees  the  complicated 
relations  in  the  world,  and  more  fully  grasps  the  ideal 
of  a  complete  unity  in  life,  with  all  of  these  manifold 
relations  within  it.  Courthope  says  the  "Test  of  the 
rank  of  a  poet  is  simply  his  capacity  for  producing  last- 
ing pleasure  by  the  metrical  expression  of  thought. '* 
The  only  reason  why  there  is  ''pleasure"  at  all,  or  why 
the  "pleasure"  is  "lasting,"  is  because  the  poet,  in  his 
interest  in  these  universal  truths,  recognizes  himself  in 
them  in  so  far  at  least  as  he  sees  them  at  all;  and  the 
reader  gets  pleasure  and  always  will  get  pleasure  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  truths  in  so  far  as  he  feels  his 
common  humanity  with  the  poet. 

Courthope  further  says  that  "Each  [poet]  should  be 
judged  on  his  own  merits,  with  sole  reference  to  the 
end  proposed,  the  real  question  being  whether  that  end 
is  in  itself  a  just  one,  and,  if  so,  how  nearly  it  is  at- 
tained." And  what  is  the  aim  of  the  poet?  His  first 
aim  is  to  identify  himself  with  the  law,  the  principle,  in 
the  truths  which  he  is  to  present.  The  more  closely  he 
finds  himself  in  that  law,  the  better  his  poetry,  all  else 
being  equal.  The  next  step  after  knowing  the  truth  is 
to  find  the  best  concrete  symbols  and  the  best  attributes 
of  those  symbols  to  represent  the  truth.  The  aesthetic 
pleasures  are  arouspd  because  of  the  fitness  of  the  sym- 
bols to  the  truths  and  of  the  fitness  of  the  attributes  to 
both  the  symbols  and  the  truths.  The  greatest  poet  is 
the  poet  who  most  perfectly  does  all  of  these  things. 

The  definition  which  would  comprehend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  foregoing  ideas  of  poetry  would  be  as  follows: 
Poetry  is  the  concrete  expression  of  universal  truths  in 
metrical  language.  The  content  of  the  term  "universal 
truths"  is  intended  to  include  all  the  active  relationships 
of  life,  and  the   word  "universal"   is  intended  to  mean 
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not  merely  * 'common"  or  * 'found  in  all  ages,"  but  the 
way,  the  manner,  in  which  ideas  are  related  in  the  world. 
Stedman  expresses  the  ideas  of  the  subject-matter  of 
poetry,  as  herein  presented,  when  he  says:  "The  poet's 
province  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  expression  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  revealed  truths,  and  truths  as  yet  unseen 
but  guessed  and  felt  by  him,  aflFect  the  emotions  and  thus 
sway  men's  souls." 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 


WM.    C.    SPRAGUE. 


The  teacher  has  the  right  to  expel  only  for  a  reasona- 
ble cause.  The  power  of  expulsion  is  generally  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  directors  or  other  committee 
in  charge  of  the  school,  and  the  teacher  generally  has 
power  only  to  suspend  the  pupil  until  the  matter  can  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  such  superior  body.  Some 
states,  and  among  them  Ohio,  regulate  this  by  statute, 
and  for  a  wrongful  expulsion  the  teacher  is  liable  to  the 
child,  and  according  to  Ohio  statutes,  I  believe,  the 
teacher  and  local  directors  of  the  sub-district  are  liable 
to  the  parent  for  damages.  There  are  cases  for  which 
the  usual  methods  of  punishment  are  inadequate.  In 
general,  no  doubt,  the  teacher  should  report  a  case  of 
this  kind  to  the  proper  board  for  its  action — if  no  delay 
will  necessarily  result  from  that  course  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  school.  But  the  conduct  of  the  pu- 
pil may  be  such  that  his  presence  for  a  day  or  an  hour 
may  be  disastrous  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  or  the 
morals  of  the  pupils.  In  such  case  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  that  the  teacher 
should  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  offender  at  once 
from  the  privilege  of  the  school — and  he  must  necessari- 
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ly  decide  for  himself  whether  the  case  requires  the  rem- 
edy. He  should  then  promptly  report  his  action  to  the 
board.  It  will  be  seldom  that  the  teacher  in  charg"e  of 
the  school  will  be  compelled  to  exercise  this  power,  be- 
cause, usually,  he  can  readily  communicate  with  the  dis- 
trict board  and  have  direction  and  orders.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  teacher  has,  in  a  proper  case,  the  in- 
herent power  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  the  privileg'es  of 
the  school,  unless  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  by 
legislation  or  the  affirmative  action  of  the  board.  In 
some  states  by  statute,  I  understand,  the  expulsion  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  term,  and  the  teacher's  power  ex- 
tends only  to  temporary  expulsion  or  until  such  time  as 
the  proper  board  may  act,  but  the  teacher  would  doubt- 
less be  held  liable  for  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  this 
power.  It  is  settled  in  law  that  the  teacher  may  make 
reasonable  rules  to  require  obedience,  even  to  the  extent 
of  expulsion.  The  question  arises,  what  are  reasonable 
rules? 

A  few  cases  have  come  before  the  courts;  for  instance, 
an  Iowa  case  decides  that  a  rule  providing"  that  pupils 
may  be  suspended  from  school  in  case  they  are  tardy  or 
absent  (except  for  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable 
cause)  a  certain  number  of  times,  is  a  reasonable  rule,  or 
a  rule  excluding  a  child  who  is  known  to  be  of  a  licentious 
character  and  immoral,  though  such  character  is  not 
manifested  by  any  acts  of  licentiousness  and  immorality 
within  the  school.     And  a  Massachusetts  case  cites  as  % 

reasonable  rules  such  as  provide  against  acts  of  neglect, 
carelesness  of  posture  in  the  seat  and  recitations,  tricks 
of  playfulness  and  inattention  to  studies  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  school  in  minor  matters. 

Pupils  may  be  punished  for  violating  rules  against 
swearing,  quarreling,  fighting,  refusing  to  render  an  ex- 
cuse for  absence  from  school  without  leave,  disturbing 
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the  school  by  makiflg*  a  noise  resembling  a  cough,  an  act 
of  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  teacher's  authority,  or 
for  refusing  to  solve  examples  in  arithmetic  at  home. 

And  in  a  Vermont  case  that  a  pupil  in  the  grammar 
school  shall  write  English  compositions,  and  that  if  such 
pupil,  in  the  absence  of  a  request  from  his  parents,  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  such  rule^  he  may  be  expelled.  Two 
cases  are  referred  to  of  unreasonable  rules,  and  beyond 
the  teacher's  jurisdiction.  One  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  no  pupil  shall  attend  a  social  party,  or  that  when 
returning  to  school  after  recess,  each  pupil  shall  bring 
into  the  school-room  a  stick  of  wood  for  the  fire.  The 
courts  say  such  rules  are  not  needful  for  the  government 
of  the  school,  and  the  pupil  cannot  be  suspended  for  a 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  a  rule.  Nor  is  the  rule  rea- 
sonable  that  the  pupil  shall  be  suspended  or  punished  if 
he  does  not  pay  for  school  property,  although  proper 
punishment  will  be  upheld  for  any  wanton  or  malicious 
or  careless  acts  resulting  in  destruction  of  school  prop- 
erty.    - 

A  Vermont  court  states  the  causes  for  which  punish- 
ment may  be  inflicted  as  follows:  Acts  done  to  deface 
or  injure  the  school  room,  to  destroy  the  books  of  schol- 
ars, or  the  books  or  apparatus  for  instruction,  or  the  in- 
struments of  punishment,  language  used  to  stir  up  dis- 
order, and  insubordination,  or  to  heap  odium  or  disgrace 
upon  the  master;  writings  and  pictures  placed  so  as  to 
suggest  evil  and  corrupt  language,  images  and  thoughts 
to  the  youths  who  must  frequent  the  school.  All  such 
and  similar  acts  tend  directly  to  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  scholars  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  master. 

The  right  to  punish  such  offenses  is  essential  to  the 
preserving  of  good  order,  decency,  decorum  and  good 
government  in  the  school.     It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
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maintain  good  discipline,  to  quicken  the  interests  of  the 
slothful,  to  arouse  the  indolent  from  their  lethargcy,  to 
curb  the  impetuous  and  to  subdue  and  control  the  stub- 
born; that  this  duty  may  be  fulfilled  the  taskmaster 
should  be  clothed  with  the  authority  to  inflict  punish- 
ment when  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary. 

This  brings  us  to  that  subject,  dear  to  every  teacher's 
heart,  corporal  punishment.  School  codes  of  the  United 
States  are  generally  silent  on  this  question,  but  numer- 
ous judicial  decisions  uphold  the  teacher's  right  to  use 
corporal  punishment.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
law  gives  the  teacher  the  privilege  of  applying  the  rod. 
Under  the  old  Roman  law  the  father  was  privileged  to 
kill  or  abandon  his  young  child;  1900  years  have  taught 
us  better' than  that,  and  we  are  now  only  allowed  to  w^ear 
out  his  pants,  to  the  amusement  of  the  school,  the  sour- 
ing and  spoiling  of  the  teacher's  day  and  temper,  and 
the  hardening  of  the  boy's  disposition,  and  the  injury  of 
some  ambitious  young  apple  tree.  We  are  perhaps  a 
little  more  civilized  than  when  Byron  wrote: 

**Oh,  ye  who  teach  the  ing-enious  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany  and  Spain, 
I  pray  ye  flog*  them  upon  all  occasions; 
It  mends  their  morals,  never  mind  the  pain.*' 

To  my  disappointment  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
court  of  last  resort  with  backbone  and  humanity  enough 
to  decide  against  corporal  punishment.  One  judge,  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  (I  can  see  the 
kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  and  he  doubtless  has  a  fam- 
ily of  girls),  is  down  in  the  Indiana  reports  as  saying 
that  '*the  weight  of  reason  and  humanity  is  against  such 
a  method  of  punishment,  but  that  the  public  still  clamor 
for  this  relic  of  barbarity  in  the  common  schools,  and 
the  courts  must  yield  to  the  demand."  Yes,  we  have  all 
seen  the  clamor  for  it,    but  this  clamor  for  it  has  been 
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pretty  well  confined  to  one  class.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  make  up  this  vast  majority  of  this  same  public 
never  seem  to  hurt  themselves  clamoring  for  it.  But  this 
method  of  punishment  will  go,  I'ust  as  sure  as  capital 
punishment,  the  guillotine  and  the  stocks  are  passing 
into  history.  The  forests  of  our  land  are  too  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  young  life  has  been  strangled  in 
many  a  sprightly  young  sapling  to  furnish  humiliation 
and  a  warm  seat  for  a  restless  boy,  amusement  for  his 
comrades,  and  a  tired  body  and  heartache  for  the  good 
teacher.  When  I  glance  at  the  premature  old  age  of  the 
apple  trees  in  my  father's  yard,  I  ask  myself  if  it  paid 
to  spoil  those  noble  old  trees,  whose  very  knots  and 
wrinkles  I  love,  for  what  they  had  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  my  "bringing  up."  Yes,  the  teacher  may  continue  to 
flog,  and  no  law  will  save  the  lad  excepting  the  law 
which  in  its  spirit  provides  that  the  stick  be  of  reasona- 
ble size — not  too  many  knots  in  it;  that  it  be  not  used 
with  unreasonable  force,  nor  for  an  unreasonable  cause, 
and  that  the  teacher  shall  exercise  reasonable  kindness 
in  choosing  as  to  where  to  make  the  application.  Any- 
thing beyond  this,  and  the  teacher  will  find  that  he  who 
laughs  last  laughs  best. 

The  question  is  always,  whether,  considering  the  of- 
fense of  the  child,  his  age,  condition  and  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  teacher  inflicted  extreme  and  unnecessary 
punishment.  The  right  is  to  punish  in  a  proper  manner 
and  to  a  proper  degree.  If  the  teacher  goes  beyond  that 
the  act  becomes  unlawful,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences. 

In  determining  this  question  the  teacher  must  take  in- 
to consideration  the  size  and  apparent  condition  of  the 
child,  the  character  of  the  instrument  of  punishment 
used,  and  the  manner  of  its  use,  the  part  of  the  body  to 
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which  it  is  applied,   and  the  extent  of  the  application. 
Detroit,  Mich.    

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  Is  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Taritby-Campbell,  late  of  the  State 

Normal  School . 


PURPOSE  OF  OBJECT  LESSONS. 


Agfassiz  was  a  teacher  who  believed  in  the  use  of  ob- 
jects with  pupils  when  these  objects  were  procurable. 
He  was  at  one  time  asked  to  g"ive  instruction  on  insects 
at  a  teachers'  institute.     This  is  what  he  says  of  it:    '*I 
thought  the  best  way  to  proceed  would  be  to  place  the 
objects  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  for  I  knew  that  mere 
verbal  instruction  would  not  be  transformed  into  actual 
knowledge.     I  therefore  went  out  and  collected  several 
hundred  grasshoppers,  brought  them  in,  and  gave  one 
into  the  hands  of  every  one  present.     It  created  univer- 
sal laughter;  yet  the  examination  of  these  objects  had 
not  been  carried  on  long  before  every  one  was  interested, 
and,  instead  of  looking  at  me,  looked  at  the  thing.    And 
they  began  to  examine  and  to  appreciate  what  it  was  to 
see,  and  see  carefully.     At  first  I  pointed  out  the  things 
which  no  one  could  see.     'We  can't  see  them,'  they  said. 
*But  look  again,'  said  I,  *for  I  can  see  things  ten.  times 
smaller  than  these,'  and  they  finally  discerned  them." 

Lessons  on  objects  are  good,  if  only  for  the  careful 
cultivation  of  the  eye,  and  still  better  if  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  eye  in  seeing  the  particular  things  true  of  the 
object  there  goes  a  careful  thought  and  investigation  as 
to  what  all  the  things  observed  mean.  ''Object"  teach- 
ing should  serve  a  two- fold  purpose — a  training  of  the 
eye  and  a  discipline  of  the  power  of  reasoning.  The 
training  of  the  eye  is  valuable  because  of  furnishing 
correct  data  from  which  conclusions  shall  be  drawn. 
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DEVICES  FOR  PRIMARY   BIOGRAPHY  WORK. 


A  teacher  wishing  to  do  the  biography  work  as  sug- 
gested for  children  has  written  asking  what  books  she 
can  get  that  will  give  somewhat  in  detail  the  biographies 
of  great  nien,  showing. their  early  life  in  relation  to  the 
church,  social  life,  government,  business  and  educational 
worlds,  and  yet  not  buy  a  volume  or  two  on  the  life  she 
wishes  to  study.  Her  question  may  be  the  question  of 
others,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  reply  here. 

First,  let  me  say,  I  know  of  no  book  or  books  in  which 
this  part  of  the  lives  of  great  men  is  given  in  sufficient 
detail  in  the  points  above  mentioned  to  be  interesting  to 
children.  There  are  many  helpful  books  written  for 
children,  boys  and  girls,  but  I  know  of  none  that  seems 
to  me  to  present  these  men  in  the  best  light  for  primary 
biography  work.  Since  I  cannot  suggest  any  one  book 
or  books  that  combines  all  the  elements  I  tried  to  show 
as  belonging  to  the  work,  I  will  speak  of  the  way  cer- 
tain teachers  do  the  work  and  do  it  well. 

The  teacher  decides  upon  the  particular  man  (or  wo- 
man) she  wishes  to  have  the  children  consider.  The 
first  thing  she  does  is  to  read  all  she  can  about  him  in 
the  best  book  at  hand  which  may  be  an  encyclopedia. 
(Even  if  a  teacher  does  not  own  one,  she  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  one  belonging  to  the  school  or  some 
friend.)  This  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  man  although  it 
may  say  little  of  him  as  a  boy — one  of  the  parts  to  be 
made  most  interesting  to  the  child.  But  the  teacher 
has  now  located  the  man.  She  knows  when  and  where 
he  was  born  and  probably  the  occupation  of  his  parents, 
as  well  as  a  few  other  details  of  his  earlier  life. 

Suppose  she  finds  this  man  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
in  1800,  and  was  intended  for  the  ministry,  but  on  ac- 
count of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  was  compelled  to  give 
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this  up.  And  suppose  this  is  about  all  of  his  boyhood 
she  does  find.  Rather  meager  material  for  a  thrillingf 
story  about  the  early  years  of  a  man  who  gave  up  his  life 
to  succor  a  down-trodden  people.  The  teacher  then 
f  takes  a  geography  and  finds  the  nature  of  the  climate  in 

!,  Connecticut,  length  of  seasons,  kind  of  winter,  &c.     She 

also  notices  what  are  the  main  agricultural  products  and 
tries  to  determine  if  they  were  about  the  same  as  one 
century  ago.  She  also  notices  what  are  the  main  imports 
of  the  state  and  determines  from  her  general  knowledge  * 
what  they  were  in  1800.  Then  she  may  take  a  history 
of  Connecticut  (the  history  of  Connecticut  in  the  com- 
monwealth series  is  very  good  as  are  the  others  in  the 
same  series)  or  read  what  is  given  on  Connecticut  in  our 
best  United  States  histories  if  these  are  all  that  can  be 
had. 

Probably  the  year  1800  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
history,  but  a  period  covering  twenty  years  before  and 
twenty  years  after  1800  will  show  the  institutional  life  at 
that  time.  So  wherever  she  may  find  it,  the  teacher 
notes  the  peculiarities  of  their  church  services,  kind  of 
churches,  how  warmed,  etc. ;  she  also  notices  how  the 
j)eople  lived  in  their  own  houses,  furniture,  carpets, 
lights,  beds,  etc.;  then,  too,  she  has  read  of  old  New^ 
Bngland  thanksgiving  dinners  and  remembers  kind  of 
house,  mode  of  travel,  thrift,  etc.  usually  spoken  of. 
She  also  takes  notice  of  the  government  of  Connecticut, 
some  important  questions  and  the  attitude  of  the  people 
upon  them.  She  finds  something  about  the  schools,  the 
buildings,  teachers,  number  of  pupils,  course  of  study, 
and  other  details  she  mav  be  able  to  find  out.  This  then 
may  complete  all  the  teacher's  preparations  that  must 
be  made  directly  from  books. 

She  now  weaves  all  these  facts  into  a  story  using  this 
man  as  a  center.     She  tells  her  pupils  that  long  before 
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their  papas  can  remember,  even  when  their  grandfath- 
er's papas  were  boys  there  was  a  certain  little  boy  about 
their  own  (their  greatgrandfathers')  age  of  whom  she 
is  going  to  tell  them.  It  would  mean  very  little  to  tell 
the  children  that  this  boy  was  born  in  1800;  and  although 
putting  it  in  reference  to  parents  and  grandparents  may 
not  be  very  definite  it  is  at  least  more  so  than  the 
other. 

Then  she  tells  them  this  little  boy  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, about  two  or  two  and  a  half  days'  ride  east  of 
here.  Probably  the  children  already  have  heard  some- 
thing about  Connecticut,  and  if  so,  a  word  or  so  from 
them  on  what  they  know  about  the  state  will  help  to 
connect  this  boy  with  what  they  already  know. 

She  tells  them  his  parents  lived  in  a  little  town  and 
his  father  helped  tan  hides  to  make  shoes.  They  were 
quite  old-fashioned  people  and  were  called  Brown  and 
when  they  went  to  name  their  baby  they  called  him  John, 
John  Brown.  Then  she  tells  him  what  the  mother  did, 
how  she  wove  the  cloth  for  her  own  clothes,  as  well  as 
for  those  of  Mr.  Brown  and  John.  Their  house  would 
seem  very  plain  to  us  now — no  carpets,  no  stoves,  only  a 
great  fire  place  for  cooking  and  warming. 

In  the  same  way  she  would  give  John's  early  school 
life — setting  him  into  what  she  knows  about  the  schools 
of  New  England  at  that  time.  She  does  the  same  with 
the  church,  business  and  government.  In  every  place 
the  children  follow  John,  see  what  a  queer  kind  of 
school  his  would  seem  to  us  now.  How  strange  it  would 
seem  to  us  to  go  to  such  a  church  as  John  attended,  and 
in  winter  time  have  to  take  warming  pans  with  us  to 
keep  us  warm  as  he  had  to  do!  * 

I  think  the  point  is  clear.  The  teacher  must  be  as 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  the  par- 
ticular time  and  place  as  possible.     She  finds  out  what 
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she  can  about  the  boy  himself  and  then  completes  the  de- 
tails in  the  boy's  life  from   the  general   facts   she    has 
gathered.      But  some  objector  says,  many  of  the  details 
of  John  Br.own's  early  life  as  this  teacher  gives  them  are 
probably  not  exactly  correct.      That  may   all  be  true. 
But  the  pupil  is  getting  the  institutional  life  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1800,  and   when   he  traces 
John  Brown's  life  he  will  follow  the  lines  of  development. 
These  he  cannot  follow  abstractly.     They  must  be  made 
concrete.     And,  besides,  the  great  end  is  not  that  the 
child  shall  remember  the  exact  points  in  John  Brown's 
life,  but  that  he  gets  hold  of  the  great  lines  or  trends  of 
growth  in  our  national  life. 

A  word  might  be  said  on  books  that  are  helpful  in  this 
work.  Charles  C.  Coffin's  series,  *'01d  Times  in  the 
Colonies;"  *'Boys  of  '76;"  ''Boys  of  '63"  is  excellent. 
These  books  do  not  give  the  biographies  as  I  have  suggest- 
ed, but  they  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  whole  round  of 
institutional  life  in  juvenile  form.  The  Commonwealth 
series  on  the  original  thirteen  states  is  also  very  good,  and 
any  good  history  will  also  be  helpful.  If  one  can  have 
access  to  Carton's  biographies,  he  will  have  an  excellent 
help  that  is  short;  also  *'Boys  who  became  Famous  and 
Girls  who  became  Famous"  are  very  good. 


THE  PRIMARY  PHASE   OF  THE   BEAUTIFUL- 


The  key-note  in  beauty  is  adaptation,  appropriateness. 
A  room  is  beautiful  because  its  size,  shape,  color  of  car- 
pet and  walls  are  all  well  adapted  to  the  use  for  which 
the  room  was  intended.  There  is  additional  beauty  given 
the  room  by  the  judicious  selection  of  chairs,  tables  and 
pictures  in  harmony  with  its  general  idea  or  purpose.  A 
carpet  or  curtain  may  be  beautiful  in  one  room,  but  far 
from  it  in  another,  and  the  thing  which  determines  this 
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is  its  adaptation  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  two 
rooms.  What  is  beautiful  for  a  school-room  may  be  ug- 
ly for  a  parlor,  and  a  parlor  may  be  all  out  of  harmony 
for  a  school-room. 

It  is  the  same  thought  in  music,  statuary,  literature, 
painting,  etc.  In  a  picture  the  pose  and  expression  of 
the  figures  must  be  well  adapted  to  express  the  idea  the 
picture  intends  to  set  forth,  and  this  idea  must  be  a  truth 
— it  cannot  be  otherwise  and  be  beautiful — and  universal. 
The  coloring  in  a  picture  is  beautiful  or  not,  according 
as  it  sets  forth  this  truth  to  advantage.  In  architecture 
columns  and  domes  and  spires  are  beautiful,  if  they  are 
in  keeping  or  harmony  with  some  predominant  thought 
in  the  building.  So  it  is^  in  literature.  The  concrete 
image  is  beautiful  mainly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  admir- 
ably fitted  to  embody  some  great  truth,  and  the  language 
is  beautiful  when  it  is  most  fully  in  harmony  with  the 
underlying  thread  or  thought  in  the  selection. 

This  all  means  that  back  of  every  thought,  phenome- 
non or  appearance  is  some  truth  or  principle  in  the  light 
of  which  the  fact  is  to  be  interpreted.  He  who  most 
clearly  and  truthfully  makes  this  interpretation  is  the 
one  who  sees  most  beauty,  for  in  making  the  interpreta- 
tion he  is  constantly  seeing  the  adaptation  of  symbol  to 
meaning,  matter  to  mind. 

It  has  been  assumed  all  through  the  discussion  in  pri- 
mary work  that  the  primary  phases  of  the  different  sub- 
jects are  the  concrete  or  objective  phases.  The  child,  in 
a  sense,  is  a  slave  to  the  world  around  him;  he  sees  con- 
crete individuals,  as  dogs,  dolls,  boxes,  cats,  parents, 
etc.,  and  his  thinking  is  mainly  confined  to  these  particu- 
lars, either  as  they  actually  are  or  as  he  imagines  them 
to  be. 

* 

If  there  be  a  primary  phase  of  the  beautiful  it  must 
be  here  in  the  child's  concrete  world.     It  must  be  in  the 
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adaptation  of  attributes  and  parts  of  little  wholes  with 
which  he  is  or  may  be  familiar.  But  it  is  evident  that 
since  the  perception  or  feeling  of  the  beautiful  is  depend- 
ent upon  seeing"  a  relation^  and  that  relation  the  diffi- 
cult one  of  adaptation  of  attribute  to  completed  whole, 
the  true  beauty  in  an  object  can  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  very  small  child.  He  may  be  pleased  with  the  color, 
form  or  size  of  the  object,  but  he  is  pleased  with  them 
apart  from  seeing"  their  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  the 
object  itself. 

The  common  division  of  surrounding  phenomena  into 
the  two  worlds,  nature  and  man,  will  answer  here  to 
show  further  the  nature  of  the  primary  phase  of  the 
beautiful.  The  realm  of  nature  has  its  two  phases,  the 
particular  and  universal.  The  realm  of  man  has  the 
same,  the  particular,  individual  side,  and  the  general  or 
universal  side.  The  child's  field  of  thought  is  confined, 
in  the  main,  to  the  particular  phases  of  both  man  and 
nature.  The  child's  realm  of  beauty  is  confined  to  the 
same. 

The  first  step  in  discerning  adaptation  in  nature,  and 
resulting  in  a  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  is  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  plants  and  animals  around  us.  The  child 
sees  how  they  are  as  to  form,  color  and  size.  He  notices 
the  details  of  leaves,  budjs,  flowers,  fruit,  stem  and 
roots.  Or  it  may  be  his  attention  is  directed  to  feet, 
claws,  fur,  eyes  and  horns.  His  first  thing  is  to  see  well 
with  his  eyes  the  little  individual  facts  of  the  plant  or 
animal  under  considerq.tion.  Then  comes  a  finding  out 
of  the  habits  or  nature  of  the  plant  or  animal,  and,  after 
this,  he  must  see  how  such  a  form  or  size  or  claws  or 
horns  are  adapted  to  help  meet  the  necessities  of  such  a 
nature.  If  this  work  is  rightly  done,  and  the  child,  see- 
ing the  adaptation  of  all  the  elements  in  the  plant  to  the 
nature  or  purpose  of  the  plant,  thinks  that  this  is  good. 
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the  resulting  feeling  is  that  of  beauty.  But  if  he  should 
think  that  such  a  form  or  size,  for  instance,  was  not 
well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  then  the  result- 
ing feeling  is  not  that  of  beauty.  The  object,  in  that  re- 
spect at  least,  is  not  beautiful  to  him. 

If  a  child  is  led  to  see  the  woolly  buds  of  the  hickory, 
and  why  they  are  so,  he  has  had  an  elementary  lesson  in 
beauty.  If  he  is  led  to  look  at  a  bean  in  the  diflFerent 
stages  of  its  growth,  and  if  he  sees  the  use  of  the  seed- 
leaves,  the  tiny  bud  at  the  top,  the  little  rootlets — if  be 
sees  the  part  of  each  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  he  is 
seeing  a  relation  that  should  result  in,  at  least  a  small 
degree,  a  feeling  of  beauty. 

If  he  is  led  to  see  why  some  birds  have  such  beautiful 
plumage  and  others  such  dull,  why  a  certain  kind  has 
two  toes  forward  and  two  back,  why  some  -have  curved 
beaks  and  others  straight,  he  is  in  the  realm  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature.  If  he  is  told  about  the  camel,  the  peculiar 
construction  of  its  foot,  its  nostrils  and  its  eyelids  and 
brows,  and  how  these  fit  the  camel  for  its  life  on  the  des- 
ert— when  he  finds  all  these  things,  and  if  he  does  not 
think  such  a  nostril,  foot  and  eye  admirably  adapted  to 
the  life  of  the.  animal,  he  loses  the  little  feeling  of  beauty 
(if  not  too  elementary  to  be  called  beauty)  the  point  is  ca- 
pable of  affording.  So  what  we  call  ''nature  stories" 
may  have  such  an  element  about  them  as  to  make  th,e 
child  conscious  at  many  points  of  this  adaptation  and  ap- 
propriateness. "Nature  stories"  may,  after  all,  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  deal  with  the  primary  side  of  the 
beautiful. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  realm  of  man  or  mind. 
In  this  field,  as  in  the  others,  only  particulars  as  partic- 
ulars can  be  appreciated  by  the  child.  (It  must  always 
be  understood  that  there  are  occasional  points  leading  to 
generals  that  the  child  can  grasp,  and  when  these  are ' 
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found  the  child  should  be  led  as  far  as  he  can  go  in  that 
direction.)  Instead  of  seeing  the  general  idea  of  courag'e 
or  heroism,  he  better  appreciates  a  particular  act  of 
courage  in  its  relation  to  the  particular  person  who  did 
it.  He  has  quite  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  act  of  the 
the  little  girl  who  ran  to  the  railroad,  snatched  her  baby 
brother  from  the  track,  threw  him  safely  to  one  side,  but 
was  herself  struck  by  the  engine.  The  child  can  see 
that  such  an  act  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  is  an  attribute  of 
an  ideal  boy  or  girl.  He  can  appreciate  somewhat  of 
the  real  beauty  of  such  a  character. 

Myths,  fables  and  legends  put  these  characteristics  in 
concrete  form,  and  while  the  mature  person  can  see  far 
more  of  beauty  in  them  than  the  child  is  able  to  see,  yet 
they  have  their  simpler  phases  which  even  the  child  can 
appreciate.  If  he  appreciates  but  little  of  their  real 
beauty  now,  they  gradually  reveal  more  of  their  mean- 
ing to  him. .  In  these  old  stories  the  child  sees  the  qual- 
ities of  generosity  and  selfishness,  love  and  hatred,  cour- 
age and  cow^ardice  embodied  in  persons  or  animals,  all  of 
which  are  to  him  concrete,  tangible  things.  But  if  the 
child  sees  no  more  than  the  concrete  image,  if  he  gets  no 
hidden  meaning  from  it,  he  fails  to  see  the  true  beauty 
in  the  myth  or  fairy  tale.  He  must  see  how  the  love  of 
gold  that  prompted  old  King  Midas  to  ask  for  the  *'gold- 
en  touch,"  if  carried  out,  would  result  in  just  such  a 
dead,  barren  world  as  Midas  found  himself  in,  that  such 
greed  for  money  for  its  own  sake  is  destructive  of  the 
higher,  better  nature  of  the  individual,  and  the  only  fit 
associates- for  such  a  man  are  cold,  unresponsive  metals. 
When  the  child  reads  or  hears  that  old  story  he  should 
be  led  to  see  some  of  the  things  that  are  in  it,  in  seeing 
which  is  the  ground  for  appreciating  some  of  the  real 
beauties  in  this  old  story. 

Other   phases   of  the  primary   side   of    the  beautiful 
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might  be  suggested.  The  little  songs,  when  some  parts 
are  sung  a  certain  way  because  of  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed, show  this  point  of  adaptation — the  idea  of  beau- 
ty. Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  really  artistic  dressing  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  within  this  field?  That  a 
proper  a&ount  and  kind  of  decoration  in  the  school-room 
belong  here  also?  How  about  the  much- talk ed-of  qual- 
ities of  regularity,  neatness,  order,  etc.,  are  they  not  also 
elements  in  this  idea  of  beauty?  To  be  sure,  the  child 
must  see  the  ground-idea,  or  reason,  back  of  all  these,  or 
he  does  not  see  the  real  beauty  in  them.  But  if  he  can- 
not at  present  see  the  real  purpose  or  ground  for  their 
existence,  he  performs  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  work 
in  seeing  the  beauty  when  he  correctly  observes  all  these 
details  in  themselves. 

Here,  in  closing,  let  it  be  said  the  beauty  in  nature  is 
mainly  seen  in  plants  and  animals  in  their  different  phas- 
es of  adaptation.  The  beautiful  in  man  (or  spirit)  is 
found  in  our  myths,  fables,  fairy-tales,  true  stories, 
songs,  simple  pictures  that  embody  universal  truths,  etc. 
And  large  parts  of  both  these  fields  are  open  to  every 
pupil,  if  the  teacher  will  but  lead  him  to  seek  the  truly 
beautiful. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY- 

[Conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins.] 


'*THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  FROM  ABOVE." 


This  was  the  theme  of  a  sermon  preached  a  few  weeks 
agfo  by  Jenkins  Lloj'd  Jones,  of  All-Soul's  Church,  Chi- 
cago.  No,  not  the  theme,  but  the  title;  for  his  theme 
was  a  great  religious  truth — the  disappearance  of  sec- 
tarianism in  rising  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  World's 
Congress  of  Religions,  the  Ferris  wheel  of  the  World's 
Fair. 
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First,  he  gave  a  vivid,  general  description  of  the 
Fair  from  below;  and  then  began  to  study  the  '*crov/d/* 
After  spending  some  time  in  following  the  young  '*couple'* 
from  the  Pennsylvania  mining  district  through  the  Pair, 
he  reminds  himself  that  there  are  several  hundred  thous- 
and more,  each  with  individual  traits,  to  be  dissected  and 
discussed.  Hence,  he  takes  to  the  wheel  to  get  free 
from  the  bewildering  details  of  close  observation.  Soon, 
on  rising,  the  number  and  kind  of  buttons  on  men's  coats 
disappear ;the  styles  of  the  ladies'  hats  vanish;  the  baggy 
trousers  of  the  Turks,  the  Chinaman's  pig-tail  and  all 
national  costumes  are  no  longer  noted.  Men  and  women 
grow  indistinguishable,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  mass 
of  humanity.  There  is  now  no  longer  before  us  a  Cau- 
casian, Ethiopian  and  Mongolian  race,  etc.,  but  a  human 
race. 

With  some  such  picture  as  this  before  his  audience  the 
preacher  enforced  the  necessity  of  taking  higher  views 
of  thought  to  bring  unity  out  of  diversity.  The  lower 
view  is  essential;  the  thinker  must  not  desert  the  earth; 
but  the  unified  and  harmonious  whole  can  appear  only 
through  elevated  vision.  This  thought  was  applied  to 
the  World's  Congress  of  Religions,  where  all  the  great 
religions  and  sects,  confronting  each  other  in  living  ad- 
vocates, were  compelled  to  recognize  the  common  religion 
of  the  human  heart  as  the  only  thing  abiding  from  the 
world  point  of  view.  The  turned-up  collar  of  this  de- 
nomination, and  the  turned-down  collar  of  that  and  the 
no-coUar-at-all  of  the  other  fail  to  be  distinguished, 
viewed  from  the  Ferris  wheel  of  religious  thought. 
Christianity  itself  is  recognized  to  be  but  a  sect — a  sec- 
tion of  religious  life. 

The  speaker  then  suggested  that  while  the  Ferris 
wheel  was  a  good  place  for  observation,  it  is  not  a  good 
place  for  application.     It  is  too  airy  for  the   practical 
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duties  of  life.  Man  must  work  among  the  concrete 
forces  as  he  finds  them.  While  he  must  rise  to  discover 
the  universal  and  pervasive  law,  he  must  descend  with  it 
to  make  application  to  concrete,  existing  facts. 

I  produce  this  a  month  after  hearing*  it  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  literally  accurate;  and  not  at  all  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  poetry  and  fervid  eloquence.  It  interested  me 
much  because  it  was  an  adequate  expression  of  a  thought 
on  Sectarianism  put  in  the  October  ScHOOir  Journal. 
To  many,  the  Congress  of  Religions  is  the  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  feature  of  the  World's  Pair.  The 
Pullman  train  beside  the  first  one  does  not  mark  so  sig- 
nificantly the  world's  progress  as  the  fact  that  the 
world's  religions  were  willing  to  face  each  other  in 
friendly  council,  and  that  each  had  the  religion  to  find 
the  religion  in  every  other.  The  volume  to  be  published, 
containing  statements  of  faiths  from  representative  men 
of  the  prominent  religions  of  the  world,  will  remain  for 
the  sectarian  world,  the  elevated  point  of  observation 
from  which  to  discover  unity  in  brotherhood  and  God, 
after  becoming  bewildered  and  discouraged  from  study- 
ing the  **crowd"  of  beliefs  from  below. 


THE  TEACHER'S  FERRIS  WHEEL. 


The  sermon  described  above  suggests  an  important 
pedagogical  principle,  namely,  that  the  teacher  must  not 
be  contented  with  the  pupils'  study  of  isolated  facts  in 
the  **crowd"  below  but  must  elevate  his  point  of  vision 
that  he  may  discover  unity  among  them.  Perhaps  the 
fault  in  teaching  which  is  inclusive  of  every  other  is  not 
causing  the  pupil  to  find  the  common,  the  universal  life 
throbbing  in  all  things.  The  comprehensive  law  of 
method  is,  that  the  pupil  must  rise  from  the  individual 
to  the  universal  and  descend  from  the  universal  to  the  in- 
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dividual.      To  know  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
the   pupil   must  see  it  as  a  thing   there  and  now,  having" 
characteristic  attributes  and  parts.     But  then,  and  more 
important  than  its  individualizing"   aspects,  he  must  see 
it  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit;  must 
put  every  event  of   the  Revolution  in  it.     Then  it  is  uni- 
versalized to  the  extent  of  the  Revolution.     If  the  pupil's 
knowledge   permit   he   should    put   into   it   the   Magna 
Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.      And,  finally,  he  should 
see  it,  with  its  differences,  as  one  of  the  myriad  manifes- 
tations of  the  soul's  endeavor  to  realize  freedom  in  itself. 
Thus  it  connects  itself  through  history  with  the  past, 
through  prophecy  with  the  future,   and  is  found  to  have 
universal  human  life  in  it;  at  which  point  the  pupil  may 
be  said  to  know  it.      He  has  it  and  it  has  him;  for  he  has 
necessarily  found  his  own  struggles  in  it;  his  own  crav- 
ing for  freedom,  his  own  hopes  and  his  own  destiny.     He 
has  found  not  only  the  rest  of  the  world  in  it  but  him- 
self;  finds   unity   between   himself    and   the  object    he 
studies — the  ultimate  test  of  good  teaching. 

The   letter    **s"    used   to  be  taught  pointing  to  it  and 
giving  its  nam 3,  thus  leaving  the  pupil  with  the  barest 
isolated   fact.     But  it  should  be  seen  in  connection  with 
words  as  a  universal  force,  varying  their  signification  in 
definite  ways.     And  further,  for  instance,  in  learning 
the  plural  of  the  word  bird,  he  not  only  perceives  that 
**s"  has  the  power  to  change  his  picture  from  one  bird  to 
many,  even  all,  a  power  he  has  learned  to  possess  over 
most  singular  nouns,  but  he  learns,  if  properly  taught, 
that   there   has  been  a  universal  power  gradually  deter- 
mining the  letter  to  that  use.     He  finds  it  a  contraction 
of  es — from  birdes  to  birds;  and  that  this  takes  place  un- 
der the  law  of   economy   of  effort   in   utterance,    which 
everywhere   has  shaped   and  is  shaping   all   languages. 
He  finds  the  same  law  in  the  word  orchard  (first  spoken 
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hort  yard)  whose  present  form  is  determined  from  the 
old  form  by  the  groove  of  least  resistance  in  utterance. 
This  connects  with  the  same  law  in  the  physical  world, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  feel  a  universal  law  every  time  he 
thinks  the  letter  "s."  Further,  he  finds  the  history  of 
the  race  in  it.  For  instance,  he  cannot  understand  this 
plural  form  without  the  Norman  Conquest;  without  the 
history  of  the  Saxons  before  that  event;  all  of  which  in- 
volves much  wider  historical  relations.  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  the  child  must  grasp  all  these  relations 
in  first  learning  the  letter  '*s,"  but  he  must  grasp  these 
as  widely  as  his  knowledge  and  power  permit  at  any 
given  time;  and  the  teacher  must  keep  the  mind  on  the 
relations  in  advance  to  be  ready  for  every  opportunity  to 
universalize  the  object  he  teaches.  This  suggests  that 
a  primary  teacher  must  know,  if  she  would  teach  with 
the  fullest  light  and  aspiration,  the  widest  relations  and 
highest  views  of  the  subject  taught.  How  much  would 
it  add  to  a  teacher's  warmth  and  zeal,  if,  in  causing  the 
child  to  grasp  the  first  little  circle  of  relations  in  the  let- 
ter, she  were  conscious  of  the  touch  in  the  widest  rela- 
tions! 

Thus  it  is  in  teaching  any  object,  it  is  simply  a  prob- 
lem of  extending  its  touch  with  the  universe  about  it,  to 
give  it  the  fullness  of  universal  life,  that  the  pupil's  life 
may  have  that  fullness;  for  thus  through  the  object  he 
finds  his  relation  to  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  moves 
and  has  his  being. 

The  highest  point  which  the  teacher's  Ferris  wheel 
reaches  is  that  at  which  the  teacher  can  hold  all  his  pro- 
cesses into  the  unity  of  the  unfolding  life  of  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  is  apt  to  be  bewildered  in  the  '*crowd"  of 
details  below  and  needs  to  rise  above  and  take  his  bear- 
ing* from  the  life  of  the  child — its  nature  and  possibili- 
ities.      In  teaching  the  child  to  multiply  one  fraction  by 
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another  the  teacher  must  hold  in  mind  how  such  a  pro- 
cess multiplies  the  child's  life — how  this  process  org"an- 
izes  with  all  things  else  he  has  the  child  to  do  to  further 
his  life  processes.  The  child  is  too  frequently  lost  in  the 
confusion  and  turmoil  of  the  "Pair"  below.  Let  us 
take  to  the  wheel. 


LEND   A   HAND. 

[This  department  is  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott.] 


**IrOok  up  and  not  down 
Irook  forward  and  not  back 
Look  ont  and  not  i  n ; 
Lend  a  hand." 


A  LESSON  FROM  BURKE, 


In  '*The  American  Commonwealth,"  one  of  this  year's 
Reading  Circle  books,  the  following  passage  occurs: 

* 'Burke  would  teach  that  it  is  the  statesman's  business 
to  consider  not  what  is  right  in  the  abstract  but  what  is 
expedient  under  certain  conditions.  The  statesman  must 
conform  to  circumstances,  not  to  principles.  This  is  an 
important  partial  truth;  but  Burke  did  not  ignore  the 
other  part  of  the  truth  that  a  statesman  was  to  have  an 
ideal — a  goal  toward  which  he  would  strive.  *  *  *  The 
burden  of  his  teaching  is  that  expediency  is  the  true  basis 
of  statesmanship — a  true  expediency  not  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  morality." 

The  recognition  of  this  *'true  expediency"  would 
smooth  many  rough  places  along  the  teacher's  path. 
Certain  methods  may  be  based  upon  psychological  laws. 
It  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  young  idea  should 
shoot  more  readily  in  a  certain  direction,  and  yet  it  may 
not  be  expedient  to  use  those  methods  in  your  school. 

Illustrations  rise  on  every  side.  For  instance,  the 
kindergarten  plan  has  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
a  subject  or  central  thought  with  which  all  occupations 
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as  building',  folding",  weaving",  etc.,  must  be  in  harmony. 
Suppose  the  kindergartner  has  chosen  the  parable  of  the 
houses  built  upon  a  rock  and  upon  sand.  The  thought 
which  the  children  are  to  absorb  is  houses — those  that 
stand  firm  and  those  that  tumble.  So  she  tells  the  story 
of  the  little  pigs  that  respectively  built  houses  of  straw, 
of  fagots  and  of  bricks.  Then  the  children  build  houses 
with  blocks,  model  them  with  clay,  draw  and  paint 
houses,  and  fold,  cut  and  weave  houses.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  is  eminently  successful  and  satisfactory 
in  the  kindergarten.  But  many  teachers  find  that  in  its 
pristine  purity  it  does  not  fit  into  our  public  school  work. 
To  use  Burke's  thought,  the  principle  is  all  right,  but  it 
does  not  conform  to  our  circumstances.  It  needs  to  be 
modified  before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  woven  into  our 
work. 

An  illustration  which  comes  home  to  a  greater  number 
of  teachers  is  that  of  teaching  figures  in  first-year  num- 
ber work.     To  teach   figures   or  not   to   teach   figures, 
that's  the  question!     The  weight   of  eminent  authority 
is  rather   against   teaching   them;    but,    sub   rosa,    the 
weight  of  practice  among  teachers  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  it.     Doesn't  it  seem  better  to  deal  with  objects  and 
pictures  first?     Better   to  enable  pupils  to  perform  all 
sorts  of  numerical  operations  with  things  before  setting 
them  to  do  abstract  work?     Undoubtedly,  but  it  requires 
more  time  to  illustrate  a  problem  by  means  of  pictures 
than  to  show  it  with  figures.     This  problem,  taken  from 
Wentworth's  Primar}^    Arithmetic,    * 'There   were  four 
bottles  on  a  shelf,  but  one  rolled  off;  draw  a  picture  for 
this  story,  and  tell  how  many   bottles  were  left   on  the 
shelf,"    will    require    considerable    attention    from   the 
teacher  to  make  the  picture   of  use   to  the   pupils.     In 
many  schools  the  teacher  has  not  the  time  to  give.     It  is 
urged  that  pupils  will  confuse  the  figure  with  the  num- 
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ber.     So  they  may,    if  care   is   not  taken  to  prevent  it. 
But  if  the  teacher  writes   2  on   the   board,    and   says, 
**Show  me  this  many  (2)  of  anything  you  think  of,"  and 
one  child  makes  two  circles,  another  draws  two  chairs, 
another  selects   two  pegs,    another   books,  and  another 
two   of  his  playmates,  haven't  they  the    thought  in   the 
2?     If  they  understand  that  figures  represent  numbers, 
if  using  figures  saves  time  both  in  desk  work  and  as  a 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  and  it  g'ives 
the  wee  folks  pleasure  to  imitate  the  tasks  of  those  more 
advanced,  isn't  it  a  case  of  true  expediency  to  teach   fig- 
ures?    Some  authors  who  disapprove  of  teaching  figures 
advocate  teaching  the  written  word.     Why  should  2  be 
more  confusing   than  twof    If   the  first-year  pupils  can 
learn  to  write  to  100  as  readily  as  second-year  pupils, 
and  by  doing  so  they  have  more  time  in  the  second  grade 
for   performing   numerical   operations   which   were    too 
difficult  for  them  the  year  before,  why  not  teach  them  to 
write  to  100?  Because  the  child  cannot  grasp  the  thought 
or  group  100?     True,  he  cannot  grasp  it,  except  as  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  balls  upon  each  of  the  ten  wires  of  the 
numeral  frame,    or   as   ten  bundles   of  ten  sticks  each. 
But  if  he  wait  till  the  third  year  before  dealing  with  100, 
what  clearer  conception  does  the  word  hundred  bring? 
Grant  that  he  may  see  the  group  100  more  clearly,  in 
what  grade  will  he  be  able  to  grasp  the  group  1,000,000 
or  1,000,000,000?     At  some  stage  he  must  fall  back  upon 
figures.     Does  it  pay  to  have  him  wait  three  or  even  two 
years  before  teaching   the   number    100?     Learning   to 
write  neatly  to  100,  and  even  performing  simple  addition 
and  subtraction  with  numbers  greater  than  ten,  give  va- 
riety to  desk  work,  so  much  of  which  must  be  done,  es- 
pecially in  large  country  schools.     Does  it  injure  a  First 
Year  pupil   to   perform  such   addition  as  |J?     If   such 
work  is  given  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  it  looks  like 
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some  of  the  work  that  the  second  and  third  grades  are 
doing,  he  will  take  pleasure  in  performing  it. 

He  can  readily  tell  you  that  twenty-three  is  two  tens 
and  three  units  and  show  them  on  the  numeral  fram«. 
Most  children  seem  to  grasp  such  work  more  readily 
than  they  do  such  analysis  and  comparison  as 

2  is  1  more  than  1 

2  is  1  less  than  3 

2  is  twice  1 

2  is  ^  of  4 

There  are  1  two  and  1  more  in  3. 
By  and  by  they  can  make  such  comparisons  without 
drudging.  Why  isn't  it  expedient  to  wait?  No  one  will 
claim  that  the  time  used  in  teaching  figures  and  ''doing 
sums"  by  means  of  them  could  not  be  better  spent  in 
such  work  as  the  game  of  buying  and  selling  under  the 
teacher's  supervision.  The  principle  that  it  is  better  to 
deal  with  objects  than  figures  is  unassailable,  but  the 
circumstances — ah!  circumstances  are  stubborn  things. 
How  many  teachers  have  the  toy  money  and  other  ma- 
terial for  a  thorough  game  of  buying  and  selling?  When 
the  game  is  over  what  will  the  pupils  do  at  their  desks, 
while  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  the  numerous  other 
classes? 

The  gist  of  this  lesson  from  Burke  is  do  not  adhere  to 
certain  methods  though  they  be  supported  by  psycholog- 
ical principles  galore  if  they  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  conditions  but  rather  make  methods  conform  to  your 
peculiar  circumstances  while  keeping  your  ideal  before 

you.  

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 


This  story  is  intended  to  be  told  to  the  pupils  rather 
than  read.  Ask  what  Christmas  presents  they  have  re- 
ceived and  what  presents  they  have  given.  Let  them 
repeat  the  verses  with  you. 
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What  was  the  first  Christmas  gift?  Our  Father  in 
heaven  gave  the  first  Christmas  gfift;  it  was  the  dear 
Christ  Child,  the  baby  Jesus.  Our  heavenly  Father 
loved  us  and  gave  us  this  present  to  make  us  better  and 
happier.  So  every  year  we  give  presents  to  show  we 
remember  our  Father's  gift  to  us.  The  Christ  Child 
came  to  teach  us  to  be  good  and  loving  and  kind  in  all 
we  do  in  our  work  and  in  our  play.  There  is  a  story 
about  Jesus  when  he  was  a  little  boy  and  played  with 
other  children.  There  are  pretty  verses  about  it.  It  is 
only  a  legend,  it  isn't  true,  it  isn't  in  the  Bible: 

*'But  thoug-h  it  is  no  gfospel, 

There  is  no  law  to  hold 
The  heart  from  growing"  better, 

That  hears  the  story  told: — 

"How  the  little  Jewish  children, 

Upon  a  pleasant  day, 
Went  down  across  the  meadows 

With  the  Christ  Child  to  play." 

They  found  some  nice  soft  clay  in  the  meadow  and 
moulded  things  with  it.  They  made  little  birds  out  of 
the  clay,  little  mud  sparrows. 

**And  when  all  these  were  moulded 

And  ranged  in  rows  about; 
*Now,'  said  the  little  Jesus, 

*We'll  let  the  birds  fly  out/ 

"Then  all  the  happy  children 

Did  call  and  coax  and  cry — 
Bach  to  his  own  mud-sparrow — 

*Ply  as  I  bid  you!     Fly!'  " 

But  the  little  mud-sparrows  sat  still.  Some  of  the 
children  lifted  their  birds  in  their  hands  and  swung  them 
back  and  forth  and  pretended  they  were  flying.  Some 
of  the  rougher  children  threw  their  sparrows  in  the  air 
and  said  they  were  flying.  But  they  fell  to  the  ground, 
nothing  but  lumps  of  mud.  None  of  the  little  mud-spar- 
rows would  spread  their  wings  and  fly 
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"Except  the  one  bird  only 

The  little  .Christ  Child -made; 
The  earth  that  owned  Him  Master-.- 

His  earth  heard  and  obeyed. 

'* Softly  he  leaned  and  whispered^ 

*Fly  up  to  heaven!     Fly!* 
And  swift  his  little  sparrow 

Went  soaring  to  the  sky." 

I 

And  as  the  little  children  watched  it,  the  sparrow 
flew  up,  up  till  they  could  see  it  no  longer. 

The  story  is  to  teach  us  that  if  Jesus  helps  us  we  can 
do  wonderful  things 

"For  our  souls  are  like  the  sparro 

Imprisoned  in  the  clay; 
Bless  him  who  came  to  s^ive  them  wing's 

Upon  a  Christmas  Day!'* 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

fCoudttcted  bj  Gborob  F.  Bass,  Editor  of  The  Yoanfir  People.] 


STUDY  THE  READING  LESSON. 


Do  you  require  your  pupils  to  study  the  reading  lesson 
previous  to  the  recitation  period?  If  you  do,  how  do  you 
assign  such  a  lesson?  Do  you  say,  *'You  may  take  the 
next  piece  for  your  lesson?" 

Teachers  will  agree  that  pupils  reading  in  the  third 
reader  and  above  can,  with  advantage,  study  their  read- 
ing lessons  under  proper  conditions.  But  what  are 
proper  conditions?  These  conditions  depend  upon  sever- 
al things,  but  chiefly  upon  the  development  the  pupils 
have  attained.  To  say  to  a  third  reader  pupil  that  he 
may  study  the  lesson  would  probably  result  in  a  waste 
of  time  and  have  a  tendency  to  form  a  bad  habit.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  study.  The  same  direction  given 
to  a  fifth  reader  pupil  who  had  been  properly  trained 
might  be  sufficient  to  secure  some  good  study  of  the  selec- 
tion.    But  such  a  direction  is  too  general  for  even  the 
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advanced  pupils.  The  reading  lesson  may  be  studied  as. 
to  so  many  different  phases  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  set  definitely  before  the  .pupil  the  purpose  for 
which  he  is  to  study.  The  more  immature  the  pupils, 
the  more  definite  must  the  directions  be. 

L/et  us  take  a  selection  from  our  third  reader  to  illus- 
trate what  migfht  be  done  by  the  teacher  in  order  to  se- 
cure profitable  study. 

THE  wind  and  the  leaves. 

.  **Come,  little  Leaves/*  said  the  Wind  one  day, 
"Come  over  the  meadow  with  me  and  play. 
Put  on  your  dress  of  red  and  gold; 
Summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold.'* 

Soon  as  the  Leaves  heard  the  Wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all; 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

"Cricket,  good-by,  we've  been  friends  so  long; 
Little  Brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song; 
Say  sou  are  sorry  to  see  us  go; 
Ah!  you  will  miss  us,  right  well  we  know. 

"Dear  little  Lambs,  in  your  fleecy  fold. 
Mother  will  keep  you  from  harm  and  cold; 
Fondly  we've  watched  you  in  vale  and  glade: 
Say,  will  you  dream  of  our  loving  shade?" 

Dancing  and  whirling  the  little  leaves  went; 

Winter  had  called  them  and  they  were  content; 

Soon,  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  bed, 

The  snow  laid  a  coverlet  over  their  head. — Oeorge  Cooper, 

Let  us  put  the  following-  questions  on  the  board  and  ask 
the  pupils  to  read  the  poem  in  order  to  find  answers  to 
them.  Of  course,  the  teacher  knows  that  the  first  thing" 
to  be  done  in  interpreting  any  selection  is  to  form  imag-es- 
suggfested  by  the  language  used  and  to  get  the  ideas  they 
express.  This  is  about  all  the  third  reader  pupil  can  do. 
1.  In  the  first  stanza,  what  do  you  see  that  makes 
youknow  what  season  of  the  year  it  is?  In  what  sense 
do  the  leaves  put  on  their  dress  of  red  and  gold?    Do 
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you  think  the  poet's  way  of  saying  this  prettier  than  our 
way? 

2.  Why  does  the  poet  say  '*the  wind's  loud  call?" 
What  really  made  the  leaves  fall?  How  could  they 
dance?  What  do  they  do  that  makes  the  author  think 
of  singing? 

3.  How  had  the  leaves  and  crickets  .been  friends? 
How  can  the  brook  sing? 

4.  How  could  the  leaves  have  watched  the  lambs? 
What  did  they  do  for  the  lambs? 

5.  Why  were  the  leaves  content?  What  was  the  cov- 
erlet that  covered  the  leaves  made  of? 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Punishment. — I'll  take  whatever  punishment  you 
think  I  ought  to  take,"  said  a  pupil  to  his  teacher.  He 
meant  that  he  had  violated  some  regulation  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  pay  for  his  deed  in  whatever  the  **penal 
institution"  (the  school)  required.  This  may  do  for 
penal  institutions  but  schools  should  not  be  such  institu- 
tions. The  teacher  replied  that  he  could  not  grant  him 
the  privilege  of  doing  wrong  because  he  was  ready  to 
pay  for  it  by  some  certain  punishment.  He  said  he  had 
no  definite  punishment  to  give.  He  asked  the  pupil  to 
think  about  his  deed  awhile  and  to  determine  why  it  was 
wrong  and  what  he  proposed  to  do,  not  what  he  proposed 
to  submit  to.  We  liked  this;  it  put  the  pupil  in  the  atti- 
tude of  * 'working  out  his  own  salvation." 

Friday  Afternoon. — It  is  an  old  custom  to  have 
**Priday  Afternoon  Exercises."  We  like  it.  The  exer- 
cises should  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  They  should 
tend  to  set  a  high  standard  before  the  school.  They 
should  set  forth  high  and  noble  ideas.  We  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  rule  out  the  amusing.     There  should  be  variety. 
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Avoid  the  low  in  the  amusing'.  But  even  the  best  of  se- 
lections are  read  or  recited  in  such  an  indifferent  manner 
that  it  is  of  no  interest  to  the  school  and  of  course  pro- 
duces a  bad  effect.  No  preparation  is  made.  The  pupil 
is  asked  to  read  or  recite  and  he  does  so  just  because  he 
is  asked  to  do  so.  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have 
him  thoroughly  prepared  on  his  selection!  He  would 
then  by  his  reciting-  creat  a  taste  in  himself  and  in  the 
school  for  literary  gfems. 

Programs. — There  are  teachers  who  seem  to  teach 
for  the  sake  of  the  program.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  school  was  created  for  the  program  instead  of  the 
program  for  the  school.  Such  teachers  would  quit  a 
recitation  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Of  course,  in 
schools  where  pupils  pass  from  one  room  to  another  to 
recite  this  must  be  done.  But  we  are  thinking  of  schools 
that  do  all  the  reciting  in  one  room  to  one  teacher.  It  is 
often  better  to  extend  the  time  than  to  quit  on'*the  dot.'* 
It  happens  that  five  minutes  more  would  fasten  a  point 
so  that  it  would  never  be  forgotten,  but  if  left  till  next 
day  it  would  take  half  an  hour  to  make  and  fasten  it. 
We  are  not  a  believer  in  '* Always  close  your  exercises 
exactly  on  time." 

There  are  teachers  who  have  no  use  whatever  for  a 
program.  This  is  going  to  the  other  extreme.  Are  not 
programs  a  good  thing,  if  rationally  used? 

Nature  Work. — Don't  give  up  nature  work  in  win- 
ter. Nature  is  just  as  busy  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
The  study  of  ice  and  snow  will  be  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  We  refer  the  teacher  to  two  books  in  the 
list  for  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle:  '^Nature 
Stories  for  Young  Readers;"  and  *' The  Fairyland  of 
Science."  Teachers  who  take  the  pains  to  read  these 
books  will  get  much  that  is  suggestive. 

Generam  Information. — Some  people  think  a  teach- 


I 


I 
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er  is  full  of  general  information.  They  say:  **You  are 
a  teacher — what  about  this  silver  bill?  Explain  it  to  us." 
We  admit  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  such  a  person. 
He  ought  to  keep  posted  on  current  events,  but  the  fact 
is  many  of  them  are  so  busy  that  they  cannot  do  it.  For 
this  reason  papers  are  published  that  help  in  this  direc- 
tion by  presenting  in  a  concise  form  some  of  the  things 
that  every  teacher  needs  to  know.  Teachers  will  find  it 
very  helpful  to  read  such  papers. 


G.  C.  D.  AND  L.  C.  M. 


Much  time  has  *been  wasted  in  trying  to  get  pupils  to 
understand  the  process  of  finding  the  G.  C.  D.  The 
reason  it  wais  Vasted  is  the  pupil  tried  to  get  forms  to 
say  rather  than  the  thoughts  that  these  forms  express. 
The  teacher  has  allowed  his  own  attention  to  center 
on  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  process,  rather  than 
on  the  culture  of  the  pupil  in  mastering  the  G.  C.  D. 
We  teach  the  G.  C.  D.  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil  rather 
than  for  the  sake  of  the  G.C.D.  True,  he  needs  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  it  in  order  that  he  may  master  the 
other  processes  that  are  based  upon  it.  But  the  highest 
aim  for  teaching  it  or  any  other  subject  is  the  effect  that 
its  mastery,  will  have  upon  the  pupil.  Teaching  for  this 
highest  aim  will  secure  the  other  which  is  often  called 
the  ** practical." 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  some  good  thinking  in 
studying  this  subject.  Let  us  think  of  the  numbers  125, 
15,  60.  Separate  them  into  prime  factors.  This  the 
pupils  do  readily,  125=5x5x5;  75=5x3x5;  175=5x5x7. 
**We  wish  to  find  the  largest  number  that  will  divide 
each  of  the  numbers  125,  175  and  75,"  said  the  teacher. 
*'How  many  5's  in  the  first  number?"  This  was  so  easy 
that  every  one  could  answer  it.     The  pupils  were  led  to 
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l6ok  at  the  factors  of  the  other  two  numbers.  They 
made  this  discovery,  that  each  of  them  contains  two  5*s 
as  factors.  Further,  that  these  are  the  only  factors 
that  eaoh  contains.  They  see  that  5  will  divide  each. 
But  the  teacher  here  presses  the  aim.  **We  were  to  find 
the  largest  number  that  will  divide  each."  Said  one 
pupil,  *'I  think  25  is  such  a  divisor."  **What  makes 
you  think  so?"*  '*Well,  each  one  had  two  5's  as  a 
factor;  each  number  is  made  up  of  its  factors." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  *by  made  up?'  "   asked  the 
teacher. 

*'I  mean,"  said  the  pupil,  **that  if  we  multiply  all  the 
factors  together  the  product  will  be  the  number;  e.  g. 
5x5x5=125;  so  I  know  there  is  a  25  as   factor   in  125." 

**Very  good,"  said  the  teacher.  Of  course  the  pupils 
immediately  tried  the  other  numbers  and  found  that 
there  i-s  a  25  in  each  of  the  others  and  that  it,  of  course, 
is  the  product  of  the  two  5's.  Some  6ne  was  anxious 
to  say  that  25  is  the  largest  number  that  will  divide 
each  of  the  given  numbers.  The  teacher's  *'How  do  - 
you  know  that  it  is  th^  largest?''  troubled  them  some- 
what* but  they  soon  discovered  that  there  are  no  other 
common  factors  and  so  the  numbier  could  be  no  larger 
than  25.  The  teacher  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  they  had 
learned  this  story,  so  he  said:  **Will  125  contain  a  num- 
ber that  has  3  fora  factor?"  **No."  *'Why  not?"  *'It 
has  no  such  factor  and  so  it  cannot  contain  a  number  hav- 
ing 3  as  a  factor.  Having  thought  this  through  in  this 
way,  the  pupil  has  gained  some  in  his  power  to  think 
and  the  tendency  to  think  is  increased.  Will  he  not  be  - 
able  to  **think  out"  the  G.  C.  D.  of  any  number?  Has 
he  not  gained  what  is  highly  practical?  He  has  not  been 
engaged  in  applying  rules.  He  has  been  dealing  with 
the  numbers  themselves. 
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L.    C.    M. 

This  may  be  studied  in  the  same  way.  Suppose  we 
take  the  same  numbers — 125,  75  and  175.  We  wish  now 
to  find  a  number  that  will  contain  each  of  these.  A  pu- 
pil said  that  he  knew  one  thing  about  the  number  we 
wish  to  find.  **What  is  it?"  said  the  teacher.  *'It  can- 
not be  smaller  than  175."  ** Why  not?"  ''Because  it 
must  contain  175,  and  no  number  smaller  than  it  is  can 
contain  it."  **True,"  said  the  teacher;  **shall  we  write 
175  as  one  factor  of  the  number  we  are  seeking?"  *'Yes, 
sir,"  came  in  a  chorus.  "Shall  we  write  12^  as  another 
factor  of  our  number?"  One  pupil  said  that  we  have 
part  of  it  already  in  175.  He  said,  further,  that  there 
are  two  5's  in  175,  and  that  there  are  three  5's  in  125. 
So  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  put  another  5  with  175. 
*'Well,  what  about  75?"  asked  the  teacher.  Said  one, 
*'Any  number  to  contain  75  must  have  two  5's  and  a  3  in 
it."  We  have  as  factors  of  our  number  175(5x5x7)x5. 
There  are  two  5's  here,  but  no  3,  so  we  put  3  in  as  a* fac- 
tor. Then  the  factors  of  the  least  number  fhat  will 
contain  each  of  the  three  numbers  are  5x5x7x5x3.  The 
number  must  be  1625. 


HOW  MUCH? 


The  amount  of  matter  that  must  be  done  each  day 
seems  to  worry  some  very  good  teachers.  They  make  a 
stumbling-block  of  it,  in  fact.  They  act  as  if  their  su- 
perintendent had  made  them  feel  that  the  chief  end  of 
the  school  (if  not  of  man)  is  to  get  over  the  quarter's 
work  as  given  by  the  course  of  study.  Th^  count  the 
pages  of  history  and  divide  the  number  by  the  number 
of  days  in  the  term,  and  find  that  they  must  take  four 
pages  a  day.  In  the  same  manner  they  determine  how 
many  inches  (?)  of  geography   must   be   gone  over  each 
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day;  how  many  words  at  each  spelling  lesson;  how 
many  problems  must  be  disposed  of  at  each  recitation. 
Suggest  to  this  kind  of  teacher  that  the  business  of  the 
school  is  to  develop  power  in  the  pupil,  and  he  will  grant 
it,  but  will  say,  **If  I  teach  for  that  purpose  I'll  not  get 
over  the  quarter's  work,  and  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes  I'll  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
No,  no;  we  have  too  much  to  do  to  teach  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power.     Very  good  theory,  but  not  practical." 

To  us  this  seems  a  wrong  view  of  school- work.  Any- 
thing is  practical  that  will  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of 
his  own  powers  of  mind.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
school  to  make  rapid  and  accurate  accountants,  edjtors, 
lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  farmers,  carpenters,  archi- 
tects, etc.,  but  to  give  the  pupils  the  power  to  become  any 
of  these  that  his  taste  or  need  may  require.  He  will  then 
be  able  to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  life  and  succeed. 
The  question, then, should  be  how  many  problems  or  how 
much  of  the  matter  of  history  will  I  need  to  use  to-day 
to  gain  the  purpose  of  to-day's  lesson? 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Teach  your  pupils  how  to  use  books.  One  great  ob- 
ject of  the  schools  in  our  time  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  use  books — how  to  get  out  for  himself  what  there  is 
for  him  in  the  printed  page.  The  man  who  cannot  use 
books  in  our  day  has  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  self- 
help,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  race  is  not  likely  to  become 
his.  He  will  not  find  in  his  busy  age  people  who  can 
afford  to  stftp  and  tell  him  by  oral  instruction  what  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  for  himself  by  the  use  of  the 
library  that  may  be  within  his  reach.  Oral  instruction, 
except  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  text-book — except  as  an  in- 
citement to  the  pupil's  interest  and  a  guide  to  his  self- 
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activity  and  independent  investigation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  next  lesson — is  a  great  waste  of  the  teacher's 
energy  and  an  injury  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  acquires 
a  habit  of  expecting  to  be  amused,  rather  than  a  habit  of 
work  and  a  relish  for  independent  investigation.  The 
most  important  investigation  that  man  ever  learns  to 
conduct  is  the  habit  of  learning  by  industrious  reading 
what  his  fellow  men  have  seen  and  thought.  Secondary 
to  this  is  the  originality  that  adds  something  to  the  stock 
of  ideas  and  experiences  of  the  race.  The  pupil  who 
has  not  learned  what  the  human  race  have  found  to  be 
reasonable  is  not  likely  to  add  anything  positive  to  tl^e 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge. —  William  T.  Harris. 


CHRISTMAS  PROGRAM 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 


**Heap  on  more  wood!  the  wind  is  chill; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  wiU 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  stilL*^  — Scott. 

1.     Bible  Reading  by  the  Teacher.       .     .     St.  Luke  ii.,  1-20 

(Or  these  can  be  recited  by  twenty  different  children,  each 
rising  in  his  seat  and  reciting  one  verse.) 

2.  Song The  Old,  Old  Story 

3.  Recitation — 

THE  SHEPHERD  BOY'S  CAROIr. 

So  long  ago,  so  long  ago,  a  fair-haired  shepherd  boy. 
Went  through  the  streets  of  Bethlehem,  his  face  alight  with  joy; 
Unheeding  all  who  passed  him  by,  he  gaily  strode  along. 
And  ever  from  his  fresh  young  lips,  there  fell  this  strange,  sweet  song; 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace. 

Good  will  toward  men." 

Lightly  his  shepherd's  staff  he  swung,  lightly  his  scrip  ne  bore, 
A  gladsome  smile,  an  earnest  joy,  his  sun-browned  features  wore; 
And  often  toward  the  deep  blue  sky  his  eyes,  as  blue,  were  raised, 
And  all  the  time  his  silver  voice  rang  as  he  upward  gazed: 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good  will  toward  men." 
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**What  mean  you  now,  you  shepherd  lad?    What  is  the  song^  you  sitt^7 
Why   shine  your  eyes?     Why  smile  your  lips?    What  is  the  news    yon 

bring"? 
Sing  us  the  song  you  used  to  sing,  old  David's  hymn,  ay^ain, 
*The  Ltord  my  shepherd  is*  for  we  know  not  this  wond'rous  strain." 

"Well  may  ye  say  a  wond'rous  strain,  for,  know  ye,  it  belongs 
To  the  angelic  melodies — *tis  one  of  heaven's  songs! 
My  voice  is  weak,  those  notes  to  raise;  how  can  a  shepherd  boy 
Tell  how  the  hosts  of  heaven  sang  this  holy  song  of  joy? 

**Iyast  night  I  watched  my  father's  sheep  and  ere  it  yet  was  day 
I  fell  asleep,  and  in  my  arms  a  little  lamb  there  lay; 
And  as  it  nestled  to  my  heart,  I  dreamed  that  once  again 
My  dear,  dead  mother  held  me  close  and  sang  a  sweet  refrain: 

*Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good  will  toward  men.' 

*' Waking,  I  reached  out  eager  arms,  when  suddenly  there  fell 

Upon  my  eyes  a  glorious  light  of  which  I  cannot  tell. 

And  all  the  shining  air  was  full  of  music,  passing  sweet. 

The  same  strange  chant  which,  in  my  dream,  had  made  my  pulses  beat; 

*'And  angel  voices  told  a  tale,  while  angel  faces  shone — 
A  tale  of  some  dear  child  God  gave  to-day  to  be  our  own; 
I  cannot  tell  you  all,  for  I  am  but  a  simple  boy; 
But  this  I  know,  that  all  the  day  I  sing,  and  sing  for  joy: 

*•  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 

And  on  earth  peace. 

Good  will  toward  men.' 

*'And  sure  I  am  this  little  Child  a  blessed  babe  must  be; 
No  lamb  so  white,  no  brook  so  pure,  no  field  so  sweet  as  He; 
No  shepherd's  staff  such  help  can  give,  no  fold  so  safe  from  ill, 
And  this  is  why,  this  winter's  morn,  I  sing  with  heart  and  will: 

*  Glory  to  Grod  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace, 

Good  will  toward  men.'  " 

4.  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

(To  be  told  by  a  pupil  who  can  give  good  expression  to  the  thought.) 

Most  children  have  seen  a  Christmas  tree,  and  many  know 
that  the  pretty  and  pleasant  custom  of  hanging*  gifts  on  its 
boughs  comes  from  Germany;  but  perhaps  few  have  heard  or 
read  the  story  that  is  told  to  little  German  children,  respecting 
the  origin  of  this  custom.  The  story  is  called  "The  Little 
Stranger"  and  runs  thus: 

In  a  small  cottage  on  the  border  of  a  forest  lived  a  poor 
laborer  who  gained  a  scanty  living  by  chopping  wood.     He 
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had  a  wife  and  two  children  who  helped  him  in  his  work. 
The  boy's  name  was  Valentine  and  the  ^irl  was  called  Mary. 
They  were  obedient,  g-ood  children  and  a  great  comfort  to 
to  their  parents.  One  winter  evening-  this  happy  little  family 
were  sitting-  quietly  around  the  hearth,  the  snow  and  the 
wind  rag-ing  outside,  while  they  ate  their  supper  of  dry  bread^ 
when  a  g-entle  tap  was  heard  on  the  window,  and  a  childish 
voice  cried  from  without:  ''Oh,  let  me  in,  pray!  I  am  a  poor 
little  child,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  no  home  to  go  to,  and  I 
shall  die  of  cold  and  hunger  unless  you  let  me  in." 

Valentine  and  Mary  jumped  up  from  the  table  and  ran  to 
open  the  door,  saying:  "Come  in,,  poor  little  child!  We  have 
not  much  to  give  you,  but  whatever  we  have  we  will  share 
with  you." 

The  stranger  child  came  in  and  warmed  his  frozen  hands 
and  feet  at  the  fire,  and  the  children  gave  him  the  best  they 
had  to  eat,  saying:  "You  must  be  tired,  too,  poor  child!  Lie 
down   on   our  bed;  we  can  sleep  on  the  bench  for  one  night." 

Then  said  the  little  stranger  child:  "Thank  God  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me." 

So  they  took  their  little  guest  into  their  sleeping  room, 
laid  him  on  the  bed,  covered  him  over  and  said  to  each  other: 
"How  thankful  we  ought  to  be!  We  have  warm  rooms  and  a 
cosy  bed,  while  this  poor  child  has  only  heaven  for  his  roof 
and  the  cold  earth  for  his  sleeping  place." 

When  their  father  and  mother  went  to  bed,  Mary  and  Val- 
entine lay  quite  contentedly  on  the  bench  near  the  fire,  say- 
ing, before  they  fell  asleep:  "The  stranger  child  will  be  so 
happy  to-night  in  his  warm  bed. 

These  kind  children  had  not  slept  many  hours  before  Mary 
awoke  and  softly  whispered  to  her  brother:  "Valentine,  dear, 
wake  and  listen  to  the  beautiful  music  under  the  window." 

Then  Valentine  rubbed  his  eyes  and  listened.  It  was 
sweet  music  indeed,  and  sounded  like  beautiful  voices  singing 
to  the  tones  of  a  harp: 

**Oh  holy  Child,  we  greet  thee!  bring-ing- 
Sweet  strains  of  harp  to  aid  our  singing. 

"Thou,  holy  Child,  in  peace  art  sleeping, 
While  we  our  watch  without  are  keeping. 

"Blest  be  the  house  wherein  thou  liest, 
Happiest  on  earth,  to  heaven  the  nighest.*' 
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The  children  listened  while  a  solemn  joy  filled  their  hearts. 
Then  thej  stepped  softly  to  the  window  to  see  who  might  l>e 
without. 

In  the  east  was  a  streak  of  rosy  dawn,  and  in  its  lig^ht  they 
saw  a  group  of  children  standing  before  the  house,  clothed  in 
silver    garments,    holding    golden    harps    in    their    hands. 
Amazed   at  this   sight,  the  children  were  still  gazing  out  of 
the  window,   when   a  light  tap  caused  them  to  turn  round. 
There  stood  the  stranger-child  before  them  clad  in  a  golden 
dress,  with  a  gleaming  radiance  round  his  curling  hair.     **I 
am   the  little  Christ-child,"  he  said,  *'who  wanders  throug-h 
the   world   bringing  peace  and  happiness  to  good  children. 
You  took  me  in  and  cared  for  me  when  you  thought  I  was  a 
poor  child,  and  now  you  shall  have  my  blessing  for  what  you 
have  done." 

A  fir  tree  grew  near  the  house;  and  from  this  he  broke  a 
twig  which  he  planted  in  the  ground,  saying:  *'This  twig- 
shall  became  a  tree  and  shall  bring  forth  fruit  year  by  year 
for  you." 

No  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  he  vanished,  and  with  him 
the  little  choir  of  angels.  But  the  fir  branch  grew  and  be- 
came a  Christmas  tree  and  on  its  branches  hung  silver  nuts 
and  golden  apples  every  Christmas-tide. 

Such  is  the  story  told  to  the  German  children  concerning 
their  beautiful  Christmas  trees,  though  we  know  that  the 
real  little  Christ-child  can  never  be  wandering,cold  and  home- 
less, again  in  our  world,  inasmuch  as  he  is  safe  in  heaven  by 
his  Father's  side;  yet  we  may  gather  from  this  story  the  same 
truth  which  the  Bible  plainly  tells  us — that  any  one  who 
helps  a  child  in  distress,  it  will  be  counted  unto  him  as  if  he 
had  done  it  unto  Christ  himself.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." — From  Ogilvie's  Popular  Headings, 

5.  Essay How  I  Spent  Last  Christmas 

6.  Recitation — 

IF  I  WERK  SANTA  CLAUS. 

(To  be  Recited  by  Three  Small  Girls  or  Three  Boys.) 

If  I  were  Santa  Claus,  I'd  go 
To  every  fireside,  high  or  low; 
I'd  bring  sweet  joy  to  weeping  eyes; 
I*d  carry  dolls  of  wondrous  size 
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To  little  girls  in  every  land; 
And  every  toy  that  could  be  planned 
I'd  furnish  to  the  boys,  brand-new, 
If  I  were  Santa  Claus — would  you? 

If  I  were  Santa  Claus,  I'd  pay 

A  visit  to  the  house  each  day; 

I'd  come  and  mend  the  broken  toys; 

I'd  kiss  the  little  girls  and  boys, 

And  fill  their  stockings  every  night. 

And  give  them  dreams  of  rare  delight; 

All  the  good  I  could,  I'd  do. 

If  I  were  Santa  Claus — would  you? 

If  I  were  Santa  Claus,  I'd  seek 

To  help  the  poor  and  raise  the  weak; 

When  earth  was  white,  when  earth  was  green. 

My  jolly  nose  would  still  be  seen; 

I'd  scatter  smiles  like  roses  fair;  * 

Ah!  I  would  make  it  everywhere 

Bright  Christmas  time  the  whole  year  through, 

If  I  were  Santa  Claus — would  you?  — ThQ  Nursery,     ' 

7.  Song". 

8.  Talk  by  Parent.     .     .     Christmas  When  I  Was  Young 

9.  Concert  Exercise — 

THE  CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 

The  Christmas  chimes  are  pealing  high 
Beneath  the  solemn  Christmas  sky. 
And  blowing  winds  their  notes  prolong 
Like  echoes  from  an  angel's  song; 
**Good-will  andpeace,  peace  and  good-will," 

Ring  out  the  carols  glad  and  gay. 
Telling  the  heavenly  message  still 

That  Christ  the  Child  was  born  to-day. 
In  lowly  hut  and  palace  hall 
Peasant  and  king  keep  festival, 
And  childhood  wears  a  fairer  guise, 
And  tenderer  shine  all  mothers'  eyes; 
The  aged  man  forgets  his  years, 

The  mirthful  heart  is  doubly  gay, 
The  sad  are  cheated  of  their  tears. 

For  Christ  the  Lord  was  born  to-day.    — Susan  Coolidge, 

10.  Recitation — 

WONDER   WHAT  I'M  GOING  TO  GET? 

Wonder  what  I'm  going  to  get? 
This  is  what  begins  to  fret 
All  the  little  girls  and  boys 
When  they  think  of  Christmas  toys. 
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L#ong'  before  the  day  is  near 
We  are  always  sure  to  hear 
From  each  happy  household  pet — 
"Wonder  what  I'm  g-oing-  to  get?" 

» 

Hangs  round  the  house  all  day; 
Doesn't  seem  to  want  to  play; 
Writes,  with  dirty  little  paws, 
Begging  notes  to  Santa  Claus; 
Hangs  his  stockings  on  a  chair 
So's  to  get  the  biggest  pair; 
By  this  question  always  met — 
**Wonder  what  I'm  going  to  g-et?" 

Christmas  Day  is  here  at  last — 
All  our  troubles  now  are  past. 
Santa  Claus  came  down  last  night, 
Spreading  round  him  fresh  delight. 
With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"There,"  said  he,  "sleep  on,  young  fry, 
No  more  by  the  thought  beset, 
As  to  what  you're  going  to  get." 

Up  the  chimney  quick  he  goes. 

Softly  rubs  his  ruddy  nose; 

Yet  methinks  I  hear  him  sigh, 

As  he  nods  a  last  good-by. 

And  methinks  I  hear  him  say 

Ere  he  vanishes  away. 

Say  with  just  the  least  regret — 

"Wonder  what  I'm  going  to  get?"       — Tom  Masson 

11.     Doxolog-y — 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below. 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host. 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  Indiana  Journal  for  Indiana  teachers 

This  issus  completes  volume  XX XVII I  of  this  joarnal. 

Whbn  you  send  "back"  pay  for  the  Journal  please  name  the  agent 
with  whom  you  subscribed. 

It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  when  a  change  of  address  is  asked 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the  new. 

PrBSIdknt  David  Star  Jordan,  Stanford  University:  The  whole  of 
a  man's  life  is  spent  in  his  own  company,  and  no  one  but  an  educated 
aian  can  be  good  company  to  hitnself. 
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The  Exceli^ENT  cut  of  Horace  Mann  used  in  The  Journal  last 
month  was  kindly  loaned  us  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
yew  York  School  JtmrnaL     Credit  should  have  been  given  at  the  time. 

The  awards  for  the  Indiana  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
have  been  made  by  the  judges,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  unintelligi- 
ble. Mr.  Hailman  is  trying  to  learn  what  they  mean,  but  in  the  mean- 
time The  Journal  must  go  to  press.     See  report  next  month. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month  write  at 
oince  and  ask  to  have  it  remailed.  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  wait  two 
or  three  months  before  writing.  This  delay  is  generally  inexcusable 
and  results  in  loss  to  the  teacher  and  usually  unnecessary  trouble  to 
the  publisher. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  the  next  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  several  places  are  being  consid- 
ered. The  Journal,  so  far  as  the  evidence  is  in,  wishes  to  cast  its  vote 
for  Duluth.  It  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  place  of  meeting,  con- 
sidering the  season  and  the  purposes  teachers  have  in  view  in  attend- 
ing these  meetings.  Superintendent  R.  E.  Denfeld  can  answer  all 
questions. 

America. — Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  author  of  "America,"  **My  Na- 
tive Land,*'  the  missionary  hymn  beginning  **The  morning  light  is 
breaking,'*  and  numerous  other  hymns  and  writings,  is  now  eighty-five 
years  old,  but  in  good  health.  He  attended  the  World's  Fair  at  Chica- 
go, and  took  great  interest  in  it.  His  home  is  in  Newton,  Mass.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  **famous"  class  that 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1829.  He  had  for  classmates  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  James  Freeman  Clark,  Benjamin  Pierce,  the  noted  astron- 
omer, and  several  others  who  have  achieved  distinction.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  noted  linguist,  and  has  read  books  in  fifteen  different  languages. 
Holmes  wrote  of  him  several  years  ago: 

"Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith, 
But  he  chanted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free — 
Just  read  on  his  medal:  My  country  of  thee." 
America  was  written  in  1832. 


COLLEGE  BRUTALITY. 

"Princeton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22.— At  a  meeting  of  the  freshman  class  at 
noon  to-day  the  sophomores  surrounded  the  building  and  raised  such  a 
rumpus  that  the  meeting  had  to  be  adjourned.  As  the  freshmen  filed 
out  of  the  chapel  a  rush  occurred.  The  sophomores  attacked  them  with 
their  fists,  and  a  free  fight  occurred.  Many  were  injured  on  both  sides. 
There  were  many  black  eyes,  broken  arms,  and  some  received  severe 
internal  injuries.  The  names  of  the  injured  could  not  be  obtained. 
College  officers  tried  to  stop  the  rush,  but  were  powerless." 

The  above  clipping  indicates  a  sentiment  that  is  quite  prevalent,  es- 
pecially in  eastern  colleges.  It  seems  to  be  **the  thing"  for  the  other 
students  to  subject  the   freshmen,  who  are,   of  course,   strangers,  to 
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**hazings,"  "rushes"  and  other  indig-nities  and  brutalities,  whereas 
common  courtesy  and  common  decency  would  dictate  that  the  older 
classes  should  join  in  extending  new  students  a  cordial  welcome.  The 
above- described  incident  occurred  in  Princeton,  one  of  the  oldest,  one 
of  the  larg-est  and  one  of  the  most  "religious"  of  all  the  colleges. 
Such  conduct  is  a  disgrace  to  the  students  engaged  in  it,  a  disgrace  to 
the  faculty  permitting  it,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  this  gen- 
eration. 

HARD  ON  TOBACCO  USERS. 


Prof.  Rufus  Clark,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Winchester, 
Tenn.,  of  300  pupils,  says:  **As  an  educator,  I  am  prepared  from  my 
own  experience  and  observation  to  say  I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  is  an  injury  physically.  I  believe  it  is  an  injury  morally.  I 
kri(>w  that  it  is  an  injury  nientallj'.  Fortunately,  we  have  few  students 
who  use  tobacco,  but  when  one  does  use  it  he  shows  it  in  his  standing 
in  class.  If  there  is  an  exception  to  this  statement,  if  a  young  man 
does  maintain  rank  in  his  recitations,  and  is  still  a  user  of  'obacco,  he 
is  one  who  has  such  a  natural  mental  ability  that  if  he  did  not  use  it  he 
would  so  far  distance  his  classmates  that  he  would  soon  be  out  of  sight. 
I  can  go  through  this  school  and  put  my  hand  on  every  young  man  that 
uses  tobacco,  for  he  shows  it  in  his  face,  and,  if  I  am  in  doubt,  I  can 
prove  my  surmise  by  looking  at  his  recitation  marks." 

"That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well." 


THE  TROUBLE  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL. 


The  Journal  is  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  trustees  of  the 
State  .Normal  have  decided  that  the  declarations  made  in  the  circular 
statement  sent  out  by  the  committee  of  fifteen  (published  in  the  Sep- 
tember JouRNAiv)  are  sufficient,  and  that  certificates  of  graduation  will 
be  issued  to  members  of  the  class  of  '93  as  fast  as  these  signed  circu- 
lars are  sent  to  President  Parsons.  Any  senior  can  sign  the  circular 
and  send  directly  to  Mr.  Parsons,  or  he  can  write  to  Mr.  Harwood,  at 
Carbondale,  111  ,  and  have  the  one  already  signed  sent.  Thb  Journai* 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  the  class  who  cheerfully 
signed  the  "circulars"  object  to  sending  them  to  the  board,  on  the 
ground  it  makes  them  ask  for  what  they  had  already  earned  and  should 
have  without  the  asking.  This  is  certainly  a  purely  technical  objection 
and  should  not  be  pressed.  The  "circular,"  as  claimed  by  the  class, 
contained  no  concession  to  the  school  authorities;  it  simply  "restated'* 
what  had  "never  been  questioned."  It  is  claimed  that  the  class  was 
ready  to  sign  such  a  paper  as  this  on  the  morning  of  commencement 
day,  but  the  board  would  not  consent.  Now  that  the  board  has  con- 
sented to  put  aside  its  own  paper,  and  agreed  to  accept  one  prepared  by 
the  students  themselves,  the  difference  is  reduced  to  a  pure  technicality, 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  moment.  The  board  has 
made  some  concessions,  and  deserves  credit  for  so  doing.    The  Jour- 
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i^Ai,  believes  that  every  member  of  the  class,  after  a  little  reflection, 
will  cheerfully  send  in  the  signed  statement,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  a 
very  unfortunate  "difference  of  opinion." 

The  Normal  opened  in  September,  as  The  Journai,  announced,  with 
about  350  students.  The  enrollment  up  to  November  15  was  377  differ- 
ent students.  All  reports  indicate  that  the  school  is  running*  smoothly 
and  that  thorough  work  is  being  done. 


IS  THE  LAW  CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Judge  Brown,  of  the  Marion  County  Circuit  Court,  has  decided  that 
the  late  law  which  provides  that  unexpended  balances  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  shall  be  turned  back  to  the  state 
and  reapportioned  is  unconstitutional  and  therefore  void.  He  argues 
that  when  the  money  has  been  distributed  and  paid  to  the  trustees  it 
cannot  be  recalled.  The  attorney -general  has  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  decision,  of  course,  only  affects  Marion  county, 
but  it  raises  a  doubt  in  all  other  counties,  and  all  will  wait  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  compel 
trustees  to  expend  all  their  revenues  each  year.  It  is  claimed  that 
many  trustees  levy  more  tax  than  necessary,  and  thus  have  the  use  of 
the  unexpended  money,  and  that  others  will  sometimes  cut  the  schools 
short  in  order  that  they  may  carry  over  a  surplus  and  then  use  it  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  State  Superintendent  estimates  that  the  trus- 
tees carry  over  annually  not  less  than  $500,000. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  OCTOBER. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. — 1.    What  fitness  is  in  the  name  of  the  poem? 

2.  What  aesthetic  purpose  is  served  by  the  poem?  What  ethical 
purpose  is  served? 

3.  What  was  the  character  of  that  period  in  Scotch  history  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  battle  of  Flodden? 

4.  Name  five  characters  in  the  poem  and  state  who  each  is. 

5.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  ballad  of  Alice  Brand? 

6.  Explain  how  the  "gathering"  in  Canto  III  is  effected? 

7.  What  part  of  the  poem  do  you  prefer?    Why? 

8.  Who  was  called  the  Common's  King?    Why? 

9.  What  is  the  prevailing  verse  used  in  the  poem?  Illustrate  by  a 
quotation. 

10      In  what  respect  is  Ellen's  character  most  admirable? 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Define  quantity ^  number,  figure.  Explain  the  differ- 
ence between  number  and  figure.  What  is  a  common  fraction?  Upon 
what  does  the  value  of  a  fraction  depend? 

2.  Outline  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  a  child  of  8  might  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  in  studying ^the  number  12. 
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3.  Express  as  a  decimal^:3  X^^i__2| 

4.  The  floor,  walls  and  ceiling-  of  a  room  18  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  12j4 
ft,  high,  are  made  of  inlaid  walnut,  oak  and  rosewood.      Find  the  cost 
of  the  work  at  $2.50  a  square  foot  for  labor  and  $75  a  thousand  for  lum- 
ber,  surface  measurement. 

5.  What   sum   must   be   invested  at  6  per  cent,  for  10  months  and  15 
days  to  produce  an  interest  of  $327  3247? 

6.  A  wholesale  dealer  sold  at  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  to  a  retail  dealer 
who  compromised  with  his  creditors  at  40  cents  on  the  dollar.  What 
per  cent,  did  the  wholesale  dealer  lose? 

7.  The  surface  of  the  cube  is  37.5  square  feet.  Find  the  volume  of 
the  cube. 

• 

Engi^ish  Grammar. — 1.  What  is  meant  by  the  predicate  adjective? 
Write  three  examples  and  designate. 

2.  State  the  fundamental  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an 
adverb. 

3.  Explain  the  force  of  the  italicised  words  in  the  following: 

'  a      He  returned  home  sick, 
{b)    He  went  sickly  forth. 

(c)  The  tree  grew  tall, 

(d)  He  looked  wildly  about. 

(e)  He  looked  perplexed. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between  these  two  sentences: 

(a)    He  walked  in  the  yard. 
(6)     He  walked  into  the  yard. 

5.  State  what  relations  is  expressed  by  each  of  the  italicised  con- 
junctions in  the  following: 

(a)  She  came  but  I  remained. 

(b)  The  moon  is  out  and  the  stars  are  shining,  therefore  it  will 

not  rain  to-night. 

6.  What  mental  processes  are  involved  in  parsing. 

7.  In  what  general  ways  do  nouns  denote  the  sex  of  the  object  they 
name?     Give  an  example  of  each. 

8.  What  distinctions  of  thought  are  expressed  by  the  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns? 

9.  Write  the  plural  form  of  each  of  the  following:  hero,  loaf,  baby, 
brother,  son-in-law,  gymnasium,  datum  and  cherub. 

10.     Analyze  this  sentence  — *' Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  you  even  so  unto  them.** 

Geography  .  — 1  Draw  outline  map  of  Tennessee,  denoting  bounda- 
ries, rivers,  mountains  aud  four  principal  cities. 

2.  Describe  the  Himalaya  mountain  system. 

3.  Give  reasons  for  the  scanty  rainfall  in  the  Great  Basin  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Ranges. 

4.  l/ocate  lake  Albert  Nyanza,  cape  St.  Vincent,  Mt.  Ararat,  Trieste. 

5.  What  form  of  government  has  Brazil?    Venezuela? 
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6.  Of  what  commercial  importance  is  Cuba?  What  is  its  form  of 
government? 

7.  Name  all  the  States  which  are  touched  by  the  Mississippi  River. 

8.  Give  short  scheme  or  topical  outline  showing  the  main  points  to 
Tae  brought  out  in  studying  any  of  the  United  States  with  a  Fourth 
Reader  grade. 

9.  What  are  the  principal  products  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia? 
10.    Define  meridian,  longitude,  zone,  lagoon. 

U.  S.  History. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  DeSoto  and 
«tate  what  important  discovery  he  made. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  stating  the  motive 
which  led  to  making  the  settlement. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

4.  Who  was  LaSalle  and  what  important  work  did  he  do? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  **L/iberty  Bell.** 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  and 
«tate  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  it. 

7.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Grant. 

8.  Describe  the  manner  of  electing  a  United  States  Senator. 

Reading.  -  1.  She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a  creature  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  God  and  waiting  for  the  breath  of  life;  not  one  who 
had  lived  and  suffered  death.  Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and 
there  some  winter  berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had 
been  used  to  favor.  *  'When  I  die,  put  near  me  something  that  has  loved 
the  light  and  had  the  sky  above  it  alwstys.**  These  were  her  words. — 
Dickens*  Death  of  Little  Nell. 

1.  What  tone  and  pitch  of  voice  are  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
reading  of  this  selection?  15 

2.  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  to  secure  most  pleasing  reading  of 
-the  paragraph?  15 

3.  In  what  do  the  beauties  of  the  paragraph  consist  mainly?  15 

4.  What  would  you  ask  your  children  to  study  up  in  connection 
therewith?  15 

5.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  Charles  Dickens.  20 

6.  What  influence  will  good  reading  in  school  be  likely  to  exert  on 
our  reading  in  after  life?  20 

Physiology. — 1.  What  relations  do  nerve  fibers  bear  to  nerve 
cells?    What  are  the  functions  of  each? 

2.  Of  what  advantage  is  the  division  of  labor  as  found  in  the  body? 

3.  What  relation  does  a  tissue  bear  to  a  system?    to  an  organ? 

4.  Describe  the  skeletal  arrangement  that  permits  the  great  variety 
of  movements  of  the  head. 

5.  How  do  the  red  disks  of  mammalian  blood  differ  in  structure  from 
-the  red  cells  of  the  frog's  blood?  Is  there  any  difference  in  function 
corresponding  to  the  difference  in  structure? 

6.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  animal  and  vegetable  food? 
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7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  kidneys? 

8.  What  are  bacteria  and  what  is  their  relation  to  health  and  disease? 

Science  of  Edcuation.— 1.  In  testing*  the  work  done  in  primary 
reading,  some  superintendents  allow  pupils  to  read  what  they  have 
studied,  while  others  insist  on  having  pupils  read  new  matter  of  similar 
grade  of  difficulty.  Compare  and  contrast  these  two  methods  of  test- 
ing as  to  their  value  in  supervision,  and  support  your  conclusions  by 
stating  the  pedagogical  principles  applicable  to  both. 

2.  One  teacher  has  the  ability  to  interest  pupils  in  what  they  do,, 
another  has  the  tendency  to  drill  thoroughly.  Upon  examination, 
their  classes  are  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  to  proficiency  in  their 
subjects.  Show  by  a  course  of  reasoning  which  is  the  better  teacher,, 
and  why. 

3.  One  teacher  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  she  must  secure  order* 
before   allowing  pupils  to  proceed   with  their  work,  while  another  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  theory  that  discipline  should  be  obtained  incidentally 
through  the  work.     Discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  two  methods. 

4.  State  the  order  in  which  the  following  geographical  topics  should 
be  taught  in  their  application  to  a  locality  with  the  reasons  for  the 
order  chosen  :  productions,  elevation  above  the  sea  level,  surface,  direc- 
tion of  winds,  rainfall. 

5.  What  distinction  of  purpose  do  you  recog'nize  between  the  teach- 
ing of  so-called  language  lessons  and  technical  g'rammar? 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Grammar.' 1.  By  a  predicate  adjective  is  meant  an  adjective  used 
after  a  predicate  verb,  to  express  some  attribute  of  the  subject;  as^ 
sugar  is  sweet;  chalk  is  white;  he  arrived  9afe, 

2.  The  fundamental  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb; 
is  that  an  adjective  limits  or  modifies  a  substantive  and  an  adver1> 
does  not.  An  adjective  denotes  condition,  appearance,  quality  or  kind; 
an  adverb  denotes  time,  place,  manner  or  degree. 

3.  (a)  **sick**  denotes  condition;  {b)  "sickly**  denotes  manner;  (c)  "tall" 
denotes  condition  (rather  than  appearance  in  this  example;)  d)i  "wildly"* 
denotes  manner;  (e)  "perplexed**  denotes  appearance 

4.  (a)  Means  that  he  was  inside  of  the  yard,  walking;  {b)  means 
that  he  was  outside  of  the  yard  and  entered  it. 

5.  In  (a)  "but**   expresses  a  disjunctive  (or   adversative)  relation;  in. 
b)  "therefore**  expresses  an  illative  relation. 

6.  Memory,  judgment  and  reason. 

7.  By  their  form;  as,  man-  woman.  By  different  terminations;  as^ 
actor — actress.  By  prefixes  or  suffixes;  as,  cock-sparrow — hen-sparrow; 
school-master — school-mistress. 

8.  The  distinction  as  to  whether  (a)  the  word  means  or  represents- 
the  person  or  thing  that  acts  or  about  which  something  is  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  word  names  or  represents  the  person  or  thing   acted 
upon  or  concerning  which  there  is  some  relation;  or  as  to  whether  the 
word  denotes  ownership,  etc. 
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9.  Hero -heroes;  loaf — loaves;  baby— babies;  brother— brothers  or 
brethren;  gymnasium — g'ymnasiums;  son-in-law — sons-in-law;  datum — 
data;  cherub— cherubim. 

10.  This  is  a  complex  sentence  in  which  **ye  do  so  even  unto  them 
(that)"  is  the  principal  proposition;  the  remainder  is  the  subordinate 
clause,  also  complex,  **ye  would"  being"  the  principal  part  and  "what- 
soever that  men  should  do  unto  you"  the  subordinate  part.  The  sub. 
ordinate  part  is  the  object  of   **would"  (wish  or  desire);  **so"  modifies 

**do"  and  "even"  modifies  **so;"  (that)  supplied  is  the  object  of  **do," 
and  the  antecedent  of  "whatever,"  a  compound  relative,  the  object  of 
"should  do." 

Geography. — 1.  The  mountain  borders,  especially  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Coast  Ranges  deprive  the  interior  of  moisture,  by  condensing 
it  before  it  passes  over  them  to  the  interior.  • 

5.  Both  have  a  republican  form  of  government 

6.  Cuba  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  on  account  of  the 
amount  and  variety  of  its  useful  productions,  and  on  account  of  Its  po- 
sition near  the  United  States  and  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Cuba  is  a  Spanish  colony,  and  the  government  is  administered  by  a 
Captain- General  appointed  by  the  Spanish  crown. 

8.  Surface,  drainage,  climate,  boundary,  people,  occupations,  chief 
business  centers,  commercial  facilities,  exports,  imports,  etc. 

U.  S.  History.— 1.  In  1539  De  Soto  sailed  from  Cuba  with  a  force 
of  men  and  horses;  he  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  and  began  his  march  into 
the  interior.  The  soldiers  were  guilty  of  many  cruel  things  in  their 
treatment  of  the  natives.  In  1541  the  company  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi River.     (See  Mont    Hist,  paragraph  22.) 

2.  The  charter  was  obtained  in  1732.  In  making  the  settlement 
there  were  two  objects,  one  of  defense  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Florida;  the  other  object  was  one  of  benevolence— to  provide  a 
home  for  the  imprisoned  debtors  in  England.  (See  paragraphs  126 
and  127  ) 

3.  Among  the  people  of  Salem,  in  1692,  a  peculiar  delusion  prevailed 
that  originated  among  some  thoughtless  children  who  accused  others 
of  tormenting  them.  Several  persons  were  hanged  before  the  people 
came  to  their  senses.     (See  paragraph  89.) 

4.  La  Salle  was  the  greatest  of  the  French  explorers.  He  explored 
much  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  floated  down  that  stream  to 
its  mouth.  The  most  important  work  that  he  did  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  French  king.     (See  paragraph  133.) 

5.  The  bell  was  cast  at  Whitechapel,  L/Ondon.  Its  weight  was  2080 
lbs.  It  was  received  at  Philadelphia  in  August  1752,  and  was  broken 
up  and  recast  in  June,  1753.  It  was  cracked  on  the  morning  of  July  8 
1835,  while  being  tolled  in  memory  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  It  was 
found  to  be  hopelessly  useless  after  being  tried  Feb.  22,  1843.  The  in- 
scription was:  "By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  for  the  State  House  in   the  city  of   Philadelphia,  1752  "     "Pro- 
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claim  liberty  throug-hout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." — 
I^ev.  XXV,  10. 

6.  (See  paragraph  283.)  Many  benefits  have  been  derived  from  this 
invention.  One  of  the  most  important  is  its  great  value  to  railroads; 
another  great  benefit  is  its  aid  in  catching  outlaws. 

8.     (See  Article  II  and  the  XII  Amendment  ) 

READING.  —1.     Pure  tone  and  low  pitch. 

2.  Dead,  beautiful,  calm,  free,  fair,  fresh,  waiting,  not,  lived,  death, 
couch,  die,  near,  something,  loved,  light,  sky,  always,  these,  words. 

3.  In  those  ideas  of  death  that  are  familiar  and  touching,  and  in  the 
simple  natural  way  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  language, 

4.  If  possible,  all  the  selection  concerning  1  ttle  Nell,  together  with 
certain  other  matter  of  a  related  nature,  by  the  same  author;  also,  other 
characters  quite  xp.  contrast  with  little  Nell,  yet  pictured  so  lucidly,  so 
powerfully  that  from  them  all  the  pupils  could  get  an  idea  of  the  great 
power  of  Dickens  in  giving  **a  masterly  realism  to  the  good  and  ill  of 
every  day  life  '* 

5.  Charles  Dickens  (1812  —1870)  born  at  Portsmouth,  England,  was 
bred  in  London.  He  first  studied  law,  and  then  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  lather,  became  a  newspaper  man.  While  so  engaged  he 
wrote  "Sketches  by  Boz."  His  fame  began  with  "Pickwick  Papers" 
published  in  1836.  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  and  "Oliver  Twist"  followed, 
and  Dickens  was  now  established  as  the  most  popular  novelist  of  the 
day.  A  visit  to  America  in  1843  furnished  the  material  for  "American 
Notes"  and  "Martin  Chuzzlewit."  The  severity  of  his  censures  upon 
certain  peculiarities  of  American  life  did  not  seem  to  lessen  his  popu- 
larity in  this  country  and  his  second  visit  in  1867  was  the  occasion  of  a 
welcome  of  the  warmest  description.  Until  his  death  Dickens  con- 
tinued to  delight  the  English-speaking  jieople  of  the  whole  world  with 
his  wonderful  tales  and  characterizations. 

6.  Good  reading  in  school,  while  the  child  is  young  and  its  habits 
are  in  the  formative  stage,  will  exert  a  lasting  influence  on  its  reading 
taste  during  its  after  years.  The  tendency  will  be  constantly  to  choose 
that  which  is  good  and  to  discard  that  which  is  bad. 

Physiology  — 1.  Nerve  fibers  end  in  nerve  cells  and  in  some  places 
the  fibers  pass  through  cells  and  end  in  other  cells.  The  cells  originate 
nerve  force,  and  the  fibers  conduct  nerve  force. 

2.  A  number  of  men  working  together  for  a  common  purpose  can 
accomplish  vastly  more  than  the  same  number  working  separately 
with  their  energies  divided.  Cells  arranged  in  groups  with  distinct 
and  separate  functions  to  perform  will  accomplish  very  much  more 
than  if  every  cell  working  separately  had  to  perform  a  .part  of  every 
function. 

3.  In  some  systems  the  tissue  denotes  the  nature  of  the  system;  as, 
osseous, muscular, etc.  In  others,  structures  made  up  of  several  tissues 
constitute  a  system;  as,  the  circulatory  system,  made  up"  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries  and  veins. 
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4.  The  uppermost  vertebra  on  which  the  head  rests  articulates  with 
the  second  cervical  vertebra  below,  called  the  axis,  which  bears  the 
odontoid  process,  around  which  it  can  turn  as  on  a  pivot.  This  arrange- 
ment permits  much  freer  motion  than  is  allowed  between  any  of  the 
other  vertebrae.     (See  Advanced  Physiology,  p  46.) 

5.  The  red  corpuscles  of  the  frog  have  a  nucleus;  those  of  mammals 
do  not.  T^iose  of  a  frog,  by  the  division  of  the  nucleus,  multiply. 
Those  of  mammals  do  not  increase  in  this  way. 

6.  Animal  food  is  more  valuable  than  vegetable  food  in  producing 
activity  and  vigor  in  whoever  or  whatever  partakes  of  it. 

8.  Some  are  harmless  but  many  are  very  dangerous,  and  when  their 
growth  starts  in  the  living  tissues  and  in  the  blood,  they  produce  some 
of  the  worst  of  diseases.     (See  pages  292  and  293.) 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  It  is  better  to  test  reading  power, 
whether  silent  or  oral,  by  using  new  matter.  Pupils  often  memorize 
much  of  the  language  of  a  reading  lesson,  while  they  are  studying  it; 
and  they  frequently  have  the  language  committed  when  they  know 
very  little  about  the  content,  and  perhaps  arc  not  able  to  acquire  much 
knowledge  concerning  it.  A  pupil  is  thus  able  readily  to  express  orally 
the  work  and  know  very  little  about  the  thought  contained.  Only  by 
giving  new  matter  can  we  test  the  pupil's  power  to  interpret  the  sym- 
bols and  express  their  content 

2.  The  one  that  interested  the  pupils  in  what  they  did,  for  they 
worked  out  their  proficiency  by  themselves,  while  that  of  the  pupils  of 
the  other  teacher  was  drilled  into  them. 

3.  Discipline  should  be  obtained  incidentally  through  work,  for  order 
obtained  before  work  begins  is  not  the  kind  of  order  that  must  prevail 
after  the  work  begins.  The  first  is  forced  and  unnatural  and  could  not 
last;  the  latter  is  the  quiet  of  activity  and  is  healthful  and  inspiring. 

4.  Elevation  above  the  sea-level,  the  surface,  direction  of  winds, 
rainfall,  productions.  The  physical  characteristics  that  determine 
productions  should  be  studied  before  the  productions.  Before  studying 
the  rainfall,  we  should  study  that  which  determines  it;  as,  the  surface 
and  direction  of  the  winds. 

5.  In  teaching  language  lessons  the  purpose  is  to  give  power  to  use 
the  language;  in  teaching  technical  grammar  the  purpose  is  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  language.  However,  in 
the  study  of  technicil  grammxr,  th*  student's  power  of  using  the  lan- 
guage is  much  increased 

Arithmetic. — 1.  Quantity  is  anything  that  can  be  measured;  num- 
ber is  a  unit,  a  collection  of  units  or  any  part  of  a  unit;  a  figure  is  a 
character  used  to  represent  a  number;  a  figure  is  the  representative  of 
number.  A  common  fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  and  de- 
nominator may  be  any  number.  The  value  of  a  fraction  depends  upon 
the  relative  value  of  the  numerator  and  denominator. 

2.  (a)  The  meaning  of  12;  that  is,  the  number  of  things  making  12. 
ih)  All  the  combinations  of  things  making  12.  (c)  The  relation  of  the 
two  digits  in  12,  and  their  place  values. 
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3.  ?^3x'3p^=f^X^3!^=%X^^^  Ans. 

4.  2X(18+16)Xl2>^=8S0sq.  ft.  in  walls 
2X18X16=576  sq.  ft   in  floor  and  ceiling. 
1426  sq.  ft.=:total  surface  of  room. 
1426X2.50— $3565        cost  of  labor. 

1.426  X  75=     106.95  cost  of  lumber. 
$3671.95  total  cost. 

5.  .0525  interest  of  $1  for  10  mos,  15  das.  at  6%. 
$327.3247 -+-.0525=S6234.756  Ans. 

6.  Let  100%=:wholesaler'8  cost; 

125%=his  selliDg-  price; 
40%  of  1259^=50%  what  he  received; 
100%— 50%=50%  his  loss.  Ans. 

7-     ^37  5+6=2.5  ft.=the  edg-e  of  the  cube. 
(2.5)3=15.625  cu.  ft.  Ans. 


QUERY  AND  ANSWER  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  is  condacted  by  J.  C.  Grboo,  Superintendent  of  the  Brazil  Scbooli 

Direct  all  matter  for  this  department  to  him. 


QUERIES 


500.  Who  was  president  from  April  4th  to  April  6th,  1841? 

Curtis  Shortridge. 

501.  A  g-ardener  laid  off  two  circles  of  land,  100  ft.  and  75  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, one  tangent  internally  to  the  oth^r.  Beginning-  at  the  point  of 
tangency  he  laid  oif  a  quadrant  in  each  on  the  same  side.  How  far 
apart  are  the  two  corners  of  the  quadrants?  Wai^ter  Swihart. 

502.  What  was  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference?  D.  C.  Payne. 

503.  What  was  known  as  the  Cotton  L/oan?  Id. 

504.  How  much  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  drawn  from  a 
sphere  of  copper  1>^  feet  in  diameter,  4%  being  allowed  for  waste? 

Mii,o  F,  Hai«b. 

505.  A  triangle  is  inscribed  in  a  circle.  The  three  altitudes  of  the 
triangle  meet  in  O.  Find  the  center  and  radius  of  the  circle  which 
shall  bisect  every  line  drawn  from  O  to  circumference  of  the  circum- 
scribing circle.  ^  C. 

ANSNA/ERS. 


475.  South  America  is  not  the  original  hotne  of  large  animals,  and 
its  peculiarly  isolated  position  has  prevented  the  migration  of  large 
animals  to  it.  Large  animals  adapted  to  a  tropical  climate,  such  a& 
lions  and  tigers,  thrive  well  in  South  America  if  allowed  to  live  there. 
Why  large  animals  did  not  have  their  origin  in  South  America  instead 
of  the  eastern  continent,  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
eastern  continent  iirst  becatne  in  a  condition  to  support  such  animal 
life.  R.  ly.  Thiebaud. 
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487.  This  problem  g-ives  a  rig-ht  triang-le  whose  sides  are  x=radius  of 
earth  and  1  mile,  and  the  hypotenuse  x-f-B  inches,  or  x-f-f  Ao  miles. 
Solving  the  triangle  we  find  x=3960  miles  nearly.  D.  M.  DSBG. 

^^-    y^  (t}H-il)=iVy»  the  larger  fraction. 

>4(Hf— ll)=ffff  the  less  fraction.  E.  S.  Vanscoyoc. 

490.  A  line  drawn  from  the  given  point  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
field  will  dpide  it  into  two  parts  of  16  and  24  acres.  Now  by  cutting* 
off  a  triangle  of  4>4  acres  from  the  larger  part  or  adding  a  triangle  of 
Zyi  acres  to  the  smaller  part,  we  will  have  19^  acres.  The  legs  of 
these  triangles  are  easily  found  to  be  20  ch.,  4>^  ch.  and  20  ch.,  Z}^  ch. 
Their  hypotenuses  are  20.50  ch.  and  20.304  ch.    Two  answers.  C. 

491.  Half  the  chord  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  height  of  the 
segment  and  the  rest  of  the  diameter  x.    Hence  we  have 

4  :  20  ::  20 :  x;  whence 

x=100,  and 

x+4— 104  the  diameter, 

52—  the  radius.  Andrbw  Martin. 

492.  It  was  enacted  by  Congress,  Sept  13,  1788  that  the  new  govern- 
ment should  go  into  operation  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March.  This 
fell  on  March  4th  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  inauguration  day. 
Cong-ress  could  at  any  time  change  this  date.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 


CREDITS. 


Wm.  Morrison,  487-9-90  2;  Chas.  Methley,  489-91-2;  Jas.  F.  Hood,  481- 
2-3-4-5-9-90-2;  Ed.  Wade,  487-9-90-1;  D.  M.  Deeg,  487-9-90-1;  Geo.M.Taber 
489;  Andrew  Martin,  487-9-90-1;  R.  L.  Thiebaud,  475-82-3-7-9-90-1;  A.  M. 
Conn,  487-9-90-1;  Scott  Bull,  489-90;  M.  Woolery,  489-90-2;  E.  M.  Keefe, 
489;  P  T.,  487-9-90-1-2;  D.  C.  Payne,  481-2-3-4-9;  D.  R.  Hardman,485-93-4; 
Walter  Swihart,  491;  E  E.  Vanscoyoc,  489;  J.  R.  Simon,  482-4;  Lucy 
Nugent,  482-4;  Milo  F.  Hale,  484. 


MISCELLANY. 

INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  FORTIETH  ANNUAL  SESSION  WILL  BE  HELD  DEC.  26, 

27,  28,  29,  1893,  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 


PROGRAM. 

Tuesday,  7:30  P.  M. — 1.  Solo,  Miss  Leila  Parr,  Indianapolis.  2.  De- 
votional exercises,  conducted  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher,  president  Hanover 
College.  3.  Address  of  retiring  president,  J.  N.  Study,  superintendent 
Richmond  schools.  4.  Inaugural  address.  President  L.  O  Dale,  Wa- 
bash. 5.  Duet,  Misses  Emma  and  Leila  Parr,  Indianapolis.  6.  Paper, 
"The  Coordination  of  Studies,"  Howard  Sandison,  State  Normal  School. 
7.  Appointment  of  committees.    8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Wednesday,  9  A.  M  —  l.  Solo,  Miss  Emma  Parr,  Indianapolis.  2  De- 
votional exercises,  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Benton,  Butler  University. 
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3.  Symposium,  **State  Kducation/'  Joseph  Swain,  president  Indiana 
University;  E.  E.  Griflfith,  superintendent  Institution  for  the  Blind;  A. 
C.  Johnson,  superintendent  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth;  T. 
J.  Charlton,  superintendent  Reform  School  for  Boys.  4.  Intermission. 
5.  Solo,  A.  H.  Graham,  Knightstown;  6.  Paper,  **I^iterature  and  ifife," 
Mrs.  Bmma  Mount  McRea,  Purdue  University;  discussion,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Dennis,  Richmond;  Miss  Adelaide  Baylor,  Wabash;  Miss  Anna  C. 
Flinn,  Vincennes.  7.  Solo,  Miss  Alice  Whitsell,  Knig-htstown.  8.  Pa- 
per, *'The  Law  of  the  School,*'  Arnold  Tompkins,  Chicago  University; 
discussion,  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Earlham  College;  Walter  W.  French, 
superintendent  Posey  county  schools;  W.  B.  Woods,  Chicago  University. 

Wbdnesday,  8  P.  M.— Inter-Collegiate  debate  between  Indiana  Uni- 
versity and  DePauw  University.  Question,  "Does  the  Political  and 
Social  Situation  Demand  the  Rise  into  Power  of  a  New  Political  Party 
other  than  the  Democratic  or  Republican?**  Affirmative  (for  Indiana 
University),  Linnaeus  Hines,  Lebanon;  William  H.  Stout,  Jefferson- 
ville;  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Greensburg.  Negative  (for  DePauw  University), 
Charles  A.  Prosser,  New  Albany;  James  M.  Ogden,  Danville;  Kdward 
Dunn,  Spencer.  Music  furnished  by  the  glee  clubs  of  the  universities. 
Place:  Hall  of  Representatives,  State  House.     Admission,  25  cents. 

Thusday,  9  A.  M.-  Duet,  Frank  and  Homer  VanWie,  Indian ai>olis. 
2.  Devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John,  president  De- 
Pauw University.  3.  Symposium,  **The  Bible  and  the  Public  School;*' 
(a)  ''Moral  Education  in  the  Public  School,**  Dr.  G.  S  Burroughs,  pres- 
ident Wabash  College;  (b)  "The  Pedagogics  of  the  Bible,**  Rev.  F.  E- 
Dewhurst,  pastor  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis;  (c)  "The  Bible  in 
theChild*s  Life,'*  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hailman,  LaPorte.  4.  Intermission.  5.  So- 
lo, A.  H.  Graham,  Knightstown.  6.  Paper,  "Tendencies  of  Prevailing 
Methods  of  Promotions  and  Reports,**  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  superintend- 
ent Elwood  schools;  discussion,  C.  E.  Monis,  superintendent  Salem 
schools:  Mrs.  E.  Mowrer,  principal  Warsaw  high-school;  Robert  Spear, 
principal  Evansville  high-school.  7.  Solo,  Homer  VanWie,  Indianapo- 
lis. 8.  Discussion,  "Trustees  of  the  Public  School,**  Mrs.  Ida  May 
Davis,  president  Terre  Haute  city  school  board;  Edwin  Ay  res,  superin- 
tendent Lafayette  schools.  General  discussion  opened  by  W.  F.  Axtell, 
principal  Washington  high-school 

Thursday,  8  P.  M. — Elocutionary  and  musical  entertainment  at  Y. 
M.  C  A.  Hall,  given  by  prominent  readers  of  the  state.  All  members 
of  the  association  who  have  paid  the  annual  registration  fee  will  re- 
ceive a  ticket  to  this  entertainment      Admission  to  others,  50  cents. 

Friday,  9  A.  M.—l.  Duet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glasscock,  Greenfield.  2.  De- 
votional exercises,  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  M  Coulter,  president  Lake  For- 
est University,  111      3.  Duet,  Messrs.   New  and  Glasscock,  Greenfield. 

4.  Paper,  "The  Educational  Doctrines  of  Hegel,**  George  P.  Brown, 
editor  Illinois  School  Journal,  5.  Paper,  "The  Educational  Doctrines  of 
Herbart,**  Lewis H.  Jones,  superintendent  Indianapolis  schools.  6.  In- 
termission. 7.  Solo,  Miss  Cora  Nicholson,  Anderson.  8.  Symposium, 
"The  Educational  Journal:**  (n)  "The  Editor,*'  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  Indi- 
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ANA  ScHOOi«  JousNAi,;  Geo.  F.  Bass,  editor  In  'inna  Young  People; 
{b)  **The  Reader,"  H.  G.  Woody,  superintendent  Kokomo  schools;  G. 
M.  Naber,  superintendent  Whitley  county  schools  Discussion  opened 
by  H.  P.  Leavenworth,  superintendent  Mt.  Vernon  schools.  9.  Miscel- 
laneous business.     10.  Adjournment. 


HIGH-SCHOOIv  SECTION. 
(Hall  of  Representatives,  State*  House,  .Thursday,  Dec.  28,  1:30  p.  m.) 

Program. — 1.  Paper,  **The  High-school  as  a  Finishing  School,"  Miss 

Marie  Dunlap,  principal  Salem  high-school.     General  discussion. 

2.  Paper,  "Should  Utility  Be  the  Basis  of  the  High-school  Course?" 

Charles  S   Meek,  principal  Elwood  high-school.     General  discussion. 

3.  Five-minute  speeches  on  ('0  **How  Far  Should  the  High-school 
Course  Be  Elective?"  {b)  "High  school  Rhetoricals  and  Literary  So- 
cieties;"    (c)  "High-school  Opening  Exercises." 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 
(Room  —  State  House,  Wednesday,  Dec.  27,  1:30  p.  m.) 

Program. — 1.  Paper,**The  History  of  Geometry,"  Robert  J.  Aley,  In- 
diana University*  Discussion  opened  by  D.  C.  Arthur,  principal  Union 
City  high-school. 

2.  Symposium,  "Relation  of  Mathematical  Courses  of  Study  in 
High-schools  and  Colleges,"  J.  C.  Gregg,  Brazil;  A.  M.  Amadon,  La- 
fayette; O.  L.  Kelso,  Richmond;  Duane  Studley,  Crawford sville. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  SECTION. 

(Agricultural  Hall,  State  House,  Thursday,  2  p.  m.) 

Program.  —1.  "What  Constitutes  the  Legal  Stipulations  ot  a  Con- 
tract to  Teach?"  J.  J.  Eagy,  Union  City.  Discussion,  Ephriam  Marsh, 
Greenfield;  W.  W.  Ross,  Muncie. 

2.  Paper,  "What  School  Apparatus  Is  Essential?"  Thomas  Stine,  Ed- 
inburg.  Discussion,  G.  N.  McLaughlin,  Muncie;  C.  H.  Obenstain, 
Morgan  town. 

3.  Paper.  "What  Rulings  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  Should 
Be  Uniform  for  the  State?"  George  Medary,  Vevay.  Discussion,  T.  E. 
Bradshaw,  Thorntown. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 

(Hall  of  Representatives,  State  House,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  After- 
noons, December  26  and  27.) 

Program. — Tuesday,  1:30  P.  M. — 1.  "How  to  Make  Semi- Annual 
Meetings  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  More  Profitable,"  C.  M. 
Merica,  DeKalb  county.  Discussion,  J.  W.  Lydy,  Clinton  co.;  E.  J. 
McAlpine,  Kosciusko  co. 

2.  "How  to  Make  Township  Institutes  More  Valuable,"  Orville  Ap- 
ple, Orange  co.  Discussion,  W.  B.  Sinclair,  Starke  co.;  S.  E.  Carr, 
Clark  CO.;  J.  W.  Guiney,  Owen  co. 
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3.  An  original  poem,  "Two  Schools  I  Visited,''  W.  W.  Pfrimmer, 
Newton  co. 

Wednesday,  1:30  P.  M.— 1.  "Best  Plan  of  Lighting^,  Heating-  and 
Ventilating  District  School  Buildings,"  G.  W.  Robertson,  Fayette  co. 
Discussion,  T.  A.  Mott,  Wayne  co.:  Harvey  Gardner,  Cass  co.;  Lt.  A. 
Sailor,  Warren  co. 

2.  "Time-Saving  Hints  to  County  Superintendents,"  G.  W.  Miller, 
Howard  co.  Discussion,  J.  H.  Reddick,  Pnlaski  co.;  C.  W.  Wellman, 
Sullivan  co.;  J.  W.  Davidson,  Vanderburg  co. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-laws,  S.  J.  Huston » 
chairman  of  committee. 

4.  "What  Rulings  of  the  County  Superintendent  Should  Be  Made 
Uniform  for  the  State?"  Hervey  D.  Vories,  Superintendent  Public  In- 
struction.    General  discussion. 


INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Denison  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26  and  27,  1893.  Only  half  the  col- 
leges are  represented  on  the  program  each  year. 

Program. — Tuesday,  2  P.  M. — 1.  Reports  and  routine  business- 
2.  "Education  in  Siam  and  the  Far  East,"  Prof.  Glenn  Culbertson, 
Hanover  College.  3.  "The  Present  Status  of  the  Aryan  Question,*' 
Prof  Hugh  H.  Miller,  Butler  University.  4.  "The  German  Gymnasium 
and  the  American  College,"  Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  Earlham  College. 

Tuesday,  8  P.  M.—l.  Annual  address  of  the  president,  "The  Organ- 
ization of  College  Work,"  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  Lake  Forest  Universi- 
ty. 2.  "A  Plea  for  the  Smaller  Colleges,"  Prof.  Charles  W.  Lewis, 
Moore's  Hill  College. 

Wednesday,  9  A.  M. — 1.  "The  Educational  Value  of  Applied  Math- 
ematics," Pres  H.  T.  Eddy,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  2.  "Science 
Teaching  in  the  Lower  Grades,"  Pres.  EUwood  P.  Cubberly,  Vinqennes 
University.  3.  "The  Study  of  Politics  in  American  Colleges,"  Prof. 
James  A.  Woodburn,  Indiana  University. 

Headquarters  of  the  Association,  Denison  Hotel;  rates,  $2.50  per  day. 

Executive  Committee — John  M.  Coulter,  Lake  Forest  University;  M. 
C.  Stevens,  Purdue  University;   John  W.  Moncrief,  Franklin  College. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ELOCUTIONISTS  AND  ORATORS. 
(Agricultural  Hall,  State  House.) 

Program  —Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  1:30  P.  M. — 1  Prayer,  Rev .  F.  E. 
Dewhurst,  Indianapolis.  2.  Address  of  Welcome,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Mil- 
burn,  Indianapolis.  3.  Election  of  officers.  4.  Appointments  of  com 
mittees. 

Tuesday,  2  P.  M. — 1.  Paper,  "Comparative  Value  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Oratory,"  E.  P  Trueblood,  Earlham  College;  discussion,  W. 
B.  Roberts,  Indianapolis;  B.  C.  Sherrick,  Westfield  Academy.  3.  Pa- 
per, "Physical  Culture,"  Miss  Bessie  B.  Jennie,  Indianapolis;  discus, 
sion,  Miss  C.  V.  Dorsey,  Central  Academy.    4.  Paper,   "The  Needs  of 
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Elocution  and  Delsarte  in  the  Public  Schools/'  Miss  Ola  Dell  Cameron, 
Knig-htstown;  discussion,  J.  H.  Wilkerson,  Del^auw  University.  5.  Pa- 
per. **To  Understand  an  Author  We  Must  Unify  His  Thought,"  T.  J. 
McAvoy,  Indianapolis;  discussion,  L/.  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis. 

Wednbsday,  2  P.  M.— 1.  Paper,  **The  Practical  Value  of  Elocution," 
Miss  Caroline  Moody  Geerish,  Purdue  University;  discussion,  George 
F.  Bass,  Indianapolis.  2.  Paper,  **How  Much  Has  Personality  to  Do 
"with  Oratory?"  Hon.  John  L.  Griffith,  Indianapolis;  discussion.  Rev.  J. 
H.  O.  Smith,  Valparaiso.     3.  Unfinished  business.     Adjournment. 

RAILROAD  RATES. 

Read  carefully  the  following  letter  of  instructions; 

Union  City,  Ind.,  Nov.  15,  1893. 

A    E.  Humke,  Chairman  Executive   Committee  I  S.  T,  A.,  Vincennes,  Ind,: 

Dear  Sir — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association, 
persons  attending  the  Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  commencing  December  26  and  ending  December 
29,  1893,  will  be  granted  a  reduction  in  their  return  railroad  fare  only 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Each  person  must  purchase  a  first-class  ticket  to  Indianapolis,  for 
which  he  will  pay  full  fare,  and,  upon  request,  the  ticket  a^;ent  will 
issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  such  purchase. 

2.  If  through  tickets  cannot  be  procured  at  the  starting  point,  the 
person  will  purchase  to  the  nearest  point  where  such  through  tickets 
can  be  obtained,  and  there  purchase  through  to  Indianapolis,  request- 
ing a  certificate  from  the  agent  at  the  point  where  second  purchase 
is  made. 

3.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  certificate  be  procured  indicating 
that  full  fare  has  been  paid  for  the  going  journey,  and  that  the  person 
is  therefore  entitled  to  the  excursion  fare  returning. 

4.  Tickets  for  the  return  journey  will  be  sold  by  the  ticket  agents  at 
Indianapolis  at  one- third  the  regular  fare  only  to  those  holding  certifi- 
cates properly  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  association  and 
the  special  a^ent  of  the  railway  association.  Certificates  will  not  be 
honored  unless  presented  within  three  days  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  association.     (Sunday  will  not  be  reckoned  as  a  day  ) 

5.  The  reduction  in  return  fare  will  apply  only  to  the  point  where 
the  through  ticket  was  purchased.     Yours  truly,        James  R   Hart, 

Secretary  and  Tresurer  I.  S.  T.  A. 

HoTRi,  Rates.  -  Grand  and  Denison,  $2  per  day;  Spencer,  Engrlish  and 
Occidental,  $1.50  per  day.     Association  headquarters,  Grand  Hotel 
Register  early.     Annual  fee,  50  cents. 

\  

A  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTE. 


Arnold  Tompkins,  who  recentlj'  worked  a  week  in  a  Pennsylvania 
institute,  writes  the  following  letter,  giving  his  impressions.  It  will  be 
of  general  interest  to  Indiana  teachers: 
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** A  Pennsylvania  institute  creates  more  stir  than  an  Indiana  insti- 
tute, beings  much  larger  and  having   a  much   more  varied  and  literary 
program.     The  one  recently  held  at  Lancaster,  Lancaster  county,  was 
composed  of  nearly   700  teachers.     All  the  schools  of  the  county  are 
closed  by  law,  and  county,  village,  town  and  city  teachers  met  in  coun- 
cil.    Citizens  swelled  the  audience  to  1,000 — a  dignified,  orderly  and  in- 
spiring audience.     The  maturity  of  the  teachers  was  striking.    It  is 
said  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Germans  stick  to  what  they  under- 
take— one-half  in  this  case,  perhaps,  being  Germans.     A  great  variety 
of  talent  is  employed  to  give  instruction,  and  the  entertainment  feat- 
ure was  adequately  provided  for.     Good,  inspiring  speeches  from  prom- 
inent men  over  the  state,  with  little  technical  instruction,  and  rousing- 
music  was  the  order  of  the  day.     The  expenses  of  the   institute  were 
$1,600.     This  is  met  by  the  $1.50  fee  from  each  member,  the  $200  given 
by  the  state,  and  the  money   made  from   the  evening  lectures.    This, 
makes  an  Indiana  institute  feel  poor;  but  bigness  is  not  greatness,  and 
the  smaller  institute,  where  the  work  is  done  by  two  men,  may  not  fall 
so  far  short  as  the  disparagement  in  the  figures  would  indicate.     If  the 
general  entertainment  and  enthusiasm  are  less,  the  .definite  instruction 
is  greater  perhaps.     With  these  striking  differences  to  a  Hoosier,  there 
was  one  feature  familiar  and  irrepressible — the  agent  for  the  State 
School  Journal — regular  price,  $1.50;    in  clubs,  $1.25.     This  made  the 
whole  world  seem  kin.     Pennsylvania  has  pardonable  pride  in  her  in* 
stitutes  and  in  many  other  features  of  her  school  work.     She  is  proud 
of  her  state  superintendents      It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  had  a  line 
of  such  men   as  Hickok,  Wickersham,   Higbee    and   Waller — men    of 
marked  culture,  power  and  educational  leadership.     Dr.  Schaeffer,  the 
present  state  superintendent,   is   a   scholarly   and   inspiring  man,  not 
merely  capable  of  performing  the  routine  duties  of  his  high  ofilce,  but 
a  clear  expounder  of  educational  thought  and  an  eloquent  leader  in  ed- 
ucational movements.     His  address  to  the  above  institute  was  a  treat 
to  all,  and  gave  clearer  insight   into  the  teaching  problem,  and  quick- 
ened the  professional  pulse  in  every  teacher.     They  boast,  too,  of  their 
thirteen  normal  schools,  with   an  average   attendance  of  about  350  in 
each  school.     This  makes  an  average  attendance  of  about  4,500.  While 
the  grade  lof  work  seems   not  to   be  so  high  as  that  done  in    the  In- 
diana State  Normal,  the  work  much  more  completely  reaches  the  mass 
of  teachers.     It  is  a  question   whether  a  state  ought  to  support  many 
normal  schools,  thus  attempting  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  teach- 
ers, or  one  high-grade  school  of  pedagogy,  through  which  the  mass  of 
teachers  is  reached  through  the  various  other  organized  forces  of  the 
state.     But  better  than  either  of  these   is  both.     When  Pennsylvania 
shall  have  crowned  her  present  system  of  normal  schools  with  a  central 
school  of    pedagogy  devoted   to    the    higher    phases   of   professional 
thought,  and  exercising  a  kind   of  generalship  over  those  now  existing 
and  doing  elementary  work,  she  will  have  an  effective  scheme  of  pro- 
fessional training.     If  such   gradation   of  professional   schools  is  the 
ideal,  Pennsylvania  is  in  better  condition  to  reach  it  than  is  any  other 
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state.  Certainly  no  one  school  can  reach  the  mass  of  teachers  in  a 
state  with  any  marked  appreciable  effect  If  there  is  but  one,  it  must 
give  that  prolong-ed  and  thoroug^h  pedag^og-ical  training  of  the  choicest 
students  so  as  to  make  them  such  powers  in  the  state  that  they  will 
multiply  themselves  into  the  mass  of  teachers  by  g-eoraetric  ratio." 


MEETING  OF  CITY  AND  TOWN  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting-  of  the  city  and  town  superintendents  was 
held  in  Indianapolis  November  16  and  17.  It  was  a  very  profitable 
session.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  many  of  the  discussions  ani- 
mated. In  this  meeting  the  subjects  are  prepared  by  the,  executive 
committee,  but  no  persons  are  appointed  to  prepare  papers.  Each  sub- 
ject is  taken  up  and  discussed  informally.  The  subjects  are  such  as 
are  of  special  interest  to  superintendents,  and  only  indirectly  affect 
the  teacher.  The  subject  that  received  most  attention  was,  "Upon 
What  Shall  Promotions  of  Pupils  Be  Based?"  Under  this  head  were 
discussed  ''Examinations,"  **Per  Cents.,"  "Recitation  Grading,"  -'The 
Teacher's  Estimate,"  "Other  Considerations,"  etc.  The  discussions 
developed  the  fact,  that  some  superintendents  hold  no  final  examina- 
ions  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  year,  but  promote  on  examination^  held 
at  irregular  times  in  connection  with  the  teacher's  estimate.  Some 
hold  no  examinations  at  any  time  for  promotions,  but  from  time  to  time 
have  written  tests  simply  for  their  educational  value  to  the  pupils. 
None  make  promotions  on  the  examinations  exclusively,  as  was  form- 
erly the  general  rule.  A  few  require  the  marking  of  recitations,  and 
make  these  marks  an  element  in  promotion.  Some  promote  exclusively 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers.  Some  did  not  use  per  c^nts  at 
all  in  any  of  their  estimates  with  reference  to  the  standing;-  of  pupils, 
either  as  to  conduct  or  scholarship.  All  admit  the  value  of  written 
work.  All  agree  that  the  teacher's  estimate  is  an .  important  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  pupils.  The  following  rules  in  regard  to  tardin.ess 
and  absence  should  be  followed  by  every  superintendent  and  every 
teacher  in  the  state,  for  unless  a  uniform  rule  is  followed  there. is  no 
common  basis  upon  which  schools  can  be  compared.  The  rules  were 
adopted  as  reported  by  the  committee,  and  almost  unanimously. 

METHOD   OF  SECURING   UNIFORMITY  IN   RECORDING    ABSENCE 

AND  TARDINESS. 

1.  A  pupil  is  tardy  who  is  not  in  the  room  at  the  moment  provided  by 
the  board  for  the  opening  of  school. 

2.  If  a  pupil  has  some  errand  to  do,  and  applies  in  person  to  the 
teacher  before  the  opening  of  the  session  for  an  excuse,  he  shall  not  be 
counted  tardy  till  the  expiration  of  the  limit  of  the  time  for  which  he 
was  excused. 

3.  It  shall  be  within  the  province  of  the  board  in  smaller  places,  a&d 
of  the  superintendent  in  large  places,  to  grant  to  pupils  living  at  unu- 
sual distances,  *or  prevented  by  regular  unusual  causes,  some  specified 
time  later  than  the  regular  opening  at  which   they   should  be  due  at 
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school,  and  if  they  come  within  that  time  they  shall  not  be  marked  as 
tardy. 

4.  It  shall  require  presence  of  at  least  half  a  session  to  constitute 
attendance  If  the  pupil  shall  come  before  the  session  is  half  expired 
he  shall  be  marked  as  present  and  tardy;  if  after,  as  absent  and  not  tar- 
dy. If  from  any  cause  he  shall  leave  before  the  middle  ot  the  session 
he  shall  be  marked  as  absent. 

5.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  shall  be  based  upon  the  average  number 
belonging,  which  may  be  found  by  adding  to  the  number  belonging  the 
entire  month  the  number  of  belonging  days  of  all  others,  divided  by 
the  number  of  days  of  school  in  the  month.  After  three  consecutive 
days  of  absence  a  pupil  shall,  for  statistical  purposes,  be  regarded  as 
withdrawn.  In  case  he  is  known  to  have  permanently  withdrawn  he 
shall  be  marked  as  withdrawn  from  the  date  of  his  actual  withdrawal. 

L.  H.  Jones,  J.  N.  Study,  R.  A.  Ogg,  Committee. 


THE  DENISON  HOTEL,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


This  hotel,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  headquarters  for 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and 
now  has  more  than  double  the  capacity  of  any  other  hotel  in  the  city. 
Its  th*ree  hundred  guest  rooms  are  large  and  well  furnished,  one  hun- 
dred of  these'being  supplied  with  bath-rooms.  It  now  has  three  sepa- 
rate dining-rooms,  and  can  seat  500  guests  at  one  tithe,  so  there  need  be 
no  waiting  for  a  seat  at  the  table.  This  hotel  has  been  designated  as 
headquarters  for  the  College  Association  and  also  for  the  High-school 
Section,  and  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State  Association  To 
members  of  the  State  Association  the  rate  is  made  $2  a  day.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Cullen,  the  manager,  is  a  genial  gentleman,  and  takes  special  pains  t« 
make  teachers  '*feel  at  home"  while  stopping  with  him.  Last  year,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Cullen  tendered  the  State  Association  a  ban- 
quet, which  was  highly  appreciated  and  greatly  enjoyed.  This  year 
he  proposes  to  do  the  same  thing.  He  will  be  at  home  to  all  members  of 
the  association  on,  Wednesday  evening,  after  the  regular  exercises  are 
concluded.  He  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  every  member  of  the 
association. 

The  Frankwn  Repubucan  is  sustaining  a  very  full  and  very  read- 
able column  headed  **The  Public  Schools.'* 

0 

Decatur  Co.  will  hold  its  association  at  Greensburg,  Dec.  9.  Supt. 
J.  W.  Jenkins  has  arranged  a  good  program. 

The  Indianapous  schooi^S  enrolled  in  the  month  of  October  16,851 
pupils,  a  gain  of  448  over  the  enrollment  for  the  same  month  last  year, 

Brazii,  enrolled  in  its  schools  the  first  month  of  this  year  1,501  stu- 
dents— 132  in  excess  of  any  previous  enrollment.  Supt.  J.  C.  Crregg  is 
holding  the  reins. 

Pui^ASKi  Co.  held  its  annual  Teachers'  Association,  Nov.  30  and  Dec. 
1.  Its  printed  program  is  the  prettiest  we  have  yet  seen.  Supt.  J.  H. 
Reddick  has  good  taste. 
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Thb  Ckntrai,  Normal,  at  Danville,  has  beg"un  its  winter  term  with 
a  greater  increase  on  its  fall  term  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  school.    The  prospects  for  the  year  are  decidely  flattering. 

Dr.  Thko.  Menges,  formerly  an  Indiana  teacher,  but  now  at  the 
head  of  a  dental  college  in  Chicago,  writes  that  his  school  is  very  flour- 
ishing, and  in  spite  of  the  times  numbers  nearly  300  students.  See  his 
advertisement  on  another  page, 

Nbw  Albany  has  enrolled  over  3,400  pupils  this  year— a  gain  of  100. 
Another  eight-room  building  was  opened  this  year.  This  is  the  second 
eight-room  house  erected  within  five  years.  The  teachers  hold  regular 
meetings  for  study,  and  the  schools  are  doing  well.  J.  B.  Starr  is  still 
superintendent. 

Huntington  has  just  issued  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  its  schools. 
It  is  full  and  complete,  and  shows  the  schools  what  they  have  had  the 
reputation  of  being — among  the  best  schools  in  the  state.  It  employs 
a  special  teacher  in  music  and  gymnastics.  R.  I.  Hamilton  continues 
as  superintendent. 

Indiana  University. — The  trustees  of  the  university,  at  their  recent 
meeting,  were  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  attendance  was  the  largest 
on  record,  and  that  the  institution  shows  progress  in  every  line  of  its 
work.  The  new  president,  Joseph  Swain,  was  the  recipient  of  many 
hearty  congratulations. 

Crown  Point  makes  a  good  record.  Who  can  beat  it?  Superin- 
tendent J.  J.  Allison  sends  the  following:  I  notice  that  Greencastle 
has  17  per  cent,  enrollment  in  the  high-school.  We  have  20  per  cent,  of 
our  enrollment  in  the  high-school,  with  an  average  age  of  16>j  years 
and  only  two  as  young  as  14.  I^ast  year  we  graduated  2}i  per  cent,  of 
our  entire  enrollment. 

New  Castile  is  reported  unusually  prosperous.  The  high-school  ha« 
enrolled  124  pupils,  the  largest  number  in  its  history.  Six  years  ago — 
when  the  present  superintendent,  J.  C.  Weir,  and  principal,  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Mikels,  entered  the  work — the  enrollment  did  not  exceed  78  for  the  en- 
tire year.  The  crowded  condition  has  made  half-day  attendance  neces- 
sary for  the  juniors  and  seniors.  The  latter  class  numbers  27,  af  which 
18  are' boys. 

W.  M.  Moss,  editor  of  the  Bloomington  Democrat,  and  for  two  terms 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Gr^en  county,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  Indian  schools.  There  have  heretofore  been 
six  supervisors  under  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Moss  takes  the  place 
of  the  six.  Mr.  Moss  is  a  hard  worker,  and  will  come  as  near  doing  six 
men's  work  as  any  person  who  could  have  been  selected.  He  made  a 
good  county  superintendent,  and  he  will  make  a  good  Indian  superin- 
tendent. 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Suwjns  sends  the  following  report  of  "Ar- 
bor Day,"  which  is  excellent:  ** Arbor  Day"  was  a  grand  success  in 
Tippecanoe.  More  than  one  hundred  schools  planted  trees.  Many 
schools  which  did  not  need  trees  joined  others  in  the  exercises.    Th^ 
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day  will  long-  be  remembered.  Now  we  want  a  * 'Mulch  Day"  or  a  sec- 
ond "Arbor  Day"  to  save  these  trees.  I  suggest  the  first  Friday  in 
April,  as  most  of  our  schools  will  be  in  session  at  that  time.  Get  your 
program  ready. 

Hamii^Ton  Co. — Superintendent  Hutchens  recently  issued  a  circular 
to  his  188  teachers  on  the  Reading  Circle  work.  Among  many  good 
suggestions  in  the  circular  the  following  are  noted:  After  stating  the 
fact  that  the  trustees  have  furnished  each  school  with  a  number  of 
books  he  says:  **1.  Become  familiar  with  the  books  yourselves.  2.  Get 
pupils  and  parents  to  assist  you  to  raise  money  with  which  to  buy  addi- 
tional books.  3.  Encourage  pupils  not  in  school  to  read  and  become 
members."  Then  comes  the  climax:**^Zi  teachei's  who  add  ten  new  books  Uf^ 
their  libraries^  and  report  95  per  cent  of  the  schools  as  interested,  faithful 
members  of  the  circle^  will  have^o  each  added  to  their  yearns  s<ilary.** 

Stbuben  Co,  held  its  institute  beginning  Nov.  6.  This  county  has 
for  many  years  held  its  institute  the  second  week  in  November.  Its  in- 
stitutes are  always  large  and  enthusiastic.  The  superintendent  usual- 
ly arrang-es  for  a  public  entertainment  each  evening,  and  they  general- 
ly include  one  or  two  pay  lectures.  The  house  is  always  full,  even  at 
the  pay  lectures.  The  citizens  of  Angola  do  their  part  nobly.  The 
last  institute  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  except  that  it 
was  "the  best  ever  held  in  the  county."  Arnold  Tompkins  was  the  •*for- 
eign"  instructor,  and  he  was  ably  assisted  by  L.  M.  Sniff,  president  of 
the  Tri-State  Normal  School  located  at  Angola,  and  Prof.  L,,  W.  Fair- 
field, of  the  same  school.  R.  V.  Carlin  has  been  superintendent  for 
many  years,  and  has  the  confidence  and  support  of  teachers  and  peo- 
ple, and  deserves  it.        

PERSONAL. 

C.  W.  Stewart  is  principal  at  Marengo. 

Albert  Collins  is  in  charge  at  Orland. 

J.  H.  LucKETT  holds  the  reins  at  English. 

W.  H.  King  directs  the  schools  at  Fremont. 

J.  W.  Wyandt  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Angola. 

Porter  J.  Millikin  is  principal  of  the  Cayuga  schools. 

W.E.Heckenlively  is  the  man  to  send  circulars  to  at  Pleasant  Irake. 

U.  G.  Spohn,  a  graduate  of  Valparaiso  Normal  '93,  is  principal  of  the 
Forest ville,  Mich.,   schools. 

J.  P.  Duffin,  superintendent  of  Crawford  County  has  changed  his 
address  from  West  Fork  to  Leavenworth. 

W.  F.  Huffman, superintendent  of  the  Washington  schools,  has  been 
seriously  sick  of  malarial  fever,  but  is  now  better  and  will  soon  be  able 
for  duty. 

Prof. W.L.Bryan,  of  the  chair  of  Philosophy  of  Indiana  University, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Institution.  This  is  a  worthy 
promotion. 
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J.  B.  Lbmasters,  one  of  Johnson  County's  leading-  teachers,  after  a 
Tear's  rest  from  regular  school  work,  returns  to  take  charge  of  the 
Whiteland  schools. 

J.  J.  Mii<i^  has  made  his  ninth  annual  report  of  I^arlham  College. 
He  certainly  makes  a  good  showing  and  can  justly  feel  a  pride  in  what 
the  college  is  doing  under  his  direction. 

B.  B .  Hbinby,  the  principal  of  the  Roanoke  Schools,  is  conducting- 
an  educational  column  in  the  Huntington  Herald,  The  column  shows 
that  Mr.  Heiney  understands  the  needs  of  teachers. 

John  Funn,  of  Milton,  who  assisted  Mr.  Hailman  in  the  State  Edu- 
cational Exhibit  at  Chicago  and  had  entire  charge  in  Mr.  Hailman's 
absence,  is  now  **out  of  a  job*'  and  willing  to  accept  work  in  the  school 
line. 

Iv.  O.  Dale,  late  superintendent  of  Wabash  County,  but  now  a  senior 
in  the  State  University,  is  just  recovering  from  a  severe  case  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  hopes  to  be  able  for  duty  as  president  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

Arnold  Tompkins,  who  worked  in  the  Steuben  County  Institute,  in 
a  private  letter  speaks  in  very  complimentary  terms  of  the  work  done 
by  his  associate  instructors,  President  Sniff  and  Professor  Fairfield,  of 
the  Tri-State  Normal,  located  at  Angola. 

Mrs.  Williams,  wife  of  W.  J.  Williams,  recently  died  at  Kokomo. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Williams  resigned  the  superintendency 
of  the  Franklin  schools  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  his 
wife  in  her  sickness.  Mr.  Williams  will  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of 
^  host  of  friends  in  his  deep  sorrow. 

Wm.  Marlow,  son  of  J.  A.  Marlow,  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  Sullivan  County,  has  for  several  years  been  a  teacher  in  the  Tcrre 
Haute  high  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  and  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  teacher  and  has  been  looked  upon  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  a  model  young  man .  Recently  he  looked  up  from  his 
«tudy  and  deliberately  announced  to  his  young  wife,  who  is  his  class- 
mate, that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her  and  she  must  go  home.  He  gives 
no  reason  for  his  act  and  manifests  no  anxiety  or  regret.  The  school 
board  has  dismissed  him  from  its  service. 

George  C.Hl'BBARD  was  a  few  years  ago  principal  of  a  ward  building- 
in  Madison;  later  was  made  principal  of  the  high  school;  later  accepted 
the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in  Moore's  Hill  College;  last  August  ac- 
cepted the  Science  Department  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  at  St 
Cloud.  This  shows  progression.  By  the  way,  Joseph  Carhart,  another 
Indiana  man  is  president  of  this  same  normal  school  and  two  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  J.  B.  Wisely  and  F.  E.  Mitchell,  are  both  grad- 
uates of  the  Indiana  State  Normal.  Then  S.  S.  Parr,  another  Hoosier, 
is  superintendent  of  the  St.  Cloud  schools. 


Baker  &  Thornton,  of  Indianapolis,  are  dealers  in  kindergarten 
g-oods  and  primary  supplies.     Send  for  catalogue.  12-tf 
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BOOK   TABLE 


Thk  American  Journai,  op  Education  of  St.  Lrouis,  is  still  edited 
by  J.  B.  Merwin,  but  the  proprietorship  has  been  changed  to  Perrin 
and  Smith. 

The  Normai,  Teacher  is  an  eight-pagre  three-column  mnthly  paper 
published  at  Coving-ton  and  edited  by  W.  A.  Furr,  president  of  the  Cov- 
ington Normal  School.  It  contains  much  profitable  reading  for  the 
teacher. 

An  Ideai,  Course  In  Ei^ementary  Art  Education  has  just  been 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  author  is  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson, 
formerly  of  Purdue  University,  but  now  Supervisor  of  Drawing  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

GooDYKOONTz's  PERPETUAL  Cai^end A R  and  general  reference  manual 
Is  a  curiosity  and  a  *'thing  of  beauty."  It  is  an  almanac  and  much 
more  and  all  pen-written  and  ornamented,  all  for  ten  cents.  It  is  the 
work  of  Jasper  Goodykoontz,  formerly  of  Indiana,  but  now  of  San 
Francisco,  California. 

The  Normai,  STUDENT,official  organ  of  the  alumni  and  the  societies 
of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  has  changed  from  a  monthly 
magazine  form  to  an  eight-page,  three-column  weekly.  It  contains 
much  educational  matter  of  general  value  and  is  of  course  of  sp>ecial 
interest  to   the  alumni  and  students  of   the  Normal  School.     Price,  $1. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  one  of  the  standard  literary  magazines  of 
the  country.  No  space  is  taken  up  by  pictures,  but  every  page  is  filled 
with  reading  matter  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  in  the  country. 
The  publishers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  trying  to  make 
it  specially  attractive  to  teachers  and  in  several  places  teachers  are 
forming  clubs  for  the  discussion  of  articles  it  contains.     Price,  $4. 

The  Werner  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  publishing  in  weekly  num- 
bers a  report  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  held  in  Chicago,  in 
the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  under  he  auspices  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  The  addresses  are  complete,  and  verbatim,  and  are  illus- 
strated  with  portraits  of  one  hundred  of  the  principal  delegates  and 
speakers.  There  are  to  be  eleven  parts,  and  the  entire  series  cost  but 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class,  by  Margaret  Miller,  is  a  delightful  little 
book  that  might  be  used  very  profitably  and  very  pleasantly  by 
primary  teachers  in  cultivating  a  knowledge  and  love  of  birds  It  is  a 
book  for  teachers  and  a  book  that  I  should  think  teachers  would  not 
only  want  but  be  avxious  to  possess.  It  is  in  story  form.  The  stories 
are  attractively  told,  so  that  it  is  a  dull  child  whose  interest  could  not 
be  aroused.  It  is  illustrated  and  neatly  bound.  Published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co  ,  Boston  and  ("*.hicago.     Price,  30  cents. 

I/ITTELL's  Living  Age.- What  would  the  large  body  of  American 
readers  do  without  the  familiar  and  ever- welcome  LittelVs  Living  Agef 
With  it  one  has  all  he  needs  of  foreign  periodical  literature— without  it 
he  goes  halting.     Those  accustomed  to  its  weekly  vibits  know  how  well- 
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nigh  impossible  it  is  to  do  without  it.  Approaching  near  the  close  of 
the  fiftieth  year  it' loses  none  of  its  former  vig'or  and  ability,  but  is  as 
full  of  life,  as  rich  in  character,  as  correct  in  taste,  as  during  any  period 
of  its  existence.     Price,  $8  per  year.     Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  publishers. 

Arithmetic  by  Grades— (No.  1)  is  issued  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
Chicag-o.  The  series  is  prepared  by  John  T.  Prince.  No  1,  the  book 
under  consideration  is  designed  for  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  school 
year  and  is  intended  to  accompany  and  follow  teaching  by  objects. 
This  book  embraces  a  year's  work  and  contains  so  large  a  number  and 
so  g-reat  a  variety  of  problems  that  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  many  exercises  for  drill  on  the  black-board.  A 
Teachers*  Manual  has  been  prepared  to  accompany  all  the  books  in 
the  series. 

"Analyticai*  Outuneto  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  Ameri- 
can History."— This  is  a  complete  outline  of  the  text  and  notes  of  the 
text-book  on  U.  S.  History  adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana.  The 
topics  cover  not  only  the  facts  but  the  ideas  as  well — the  beliefs, 
customs,  desires,  hopes,  attitudes,  etc.,  that  make  up  the  life  of  his- 
tory. The  teacher  who  uses  it  will  be  saved  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  work  and  the  recitation  of  his  class  in  U.  S.  History  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  satisfactory  than  before.  Price,  by  mail,'  28  cents.  Ad- 
dress the  author,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Connersville,  Ind. 

The  Forum,  which  ranks  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  $5 
magazines  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  in  price  to  $3.00,  while  its 
size  and  high  tone  remain  as  heretofore.  Only  the  ablest  writers  are 
employed.  The  following  from  the  December  issue  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  the  subjects  treated:  **Francis  Parkman  and  his  Works,"  "A 
Plea  for  an  Automatic,  Non-Political  Tariff,"  **Child-Study;  the  Basis 
of  Exact  Education;"  **rhe  Beg-inning  of  Man  and  the  Age  of  the 
Race;"  '*A  Plan  to  Free  our  Schools  from  Politics;"  'pasting  Results 
of  the  World's  Fair,"  etc.  Address  the  Forum  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Ethics  of  Success  by  Wm.  M.  Thayer,  is  a  reader  for  the  higher 
g-rades  of  schools.  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  idea  of  inspiring- 
the  young  with  the  determination  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  To 
do  this,  the  characteristics  of  representative  meu  and  women  who  have 
lived  nobly  and  whose  lives  have  been  inspirations  are  dwelt  upon  and 
pupils  are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  making  the  most  of  themselves. 
The  book  is  the  outcome  of  more  than  forty  years'  study  of  biography 
as  illustrative  of  the  elements  of  success.  This  is  a  good  book  for 
opening  exercises;  it  is  a  good  book  for  any  one  to  keep  close  at  hand 
and  take  up  and  read  a  selection  when  he  has  only  a  few  minutes  to 
spare.     A.  M.  Thayer  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Nature,  Myths  and  Stories  for  little  children,  by  Flora  J.  Cooke, 
of  the  Cook  county  Illinois  Normal  School.  Miss  Cooke  says  in  preface: 
**Feeling  the  great  need  of  stories  founded  upon  good  literature  which 
are  within  the  comprehension  of  little  children,  I  have  crudely  written 
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out  the  following-  stories,  hoping*  that  they  may  suggest  to  primary 
teachers  the  great  wealth  of  material  within  our  easy  reach.  We  will 
all  agree  that  myths  and  fables  are  usually  only  truth  clothed  with 
imagination,  and  the  dress  is  almost  always  beautiful  and  simple. 
Who  can  study  these  myths  and  not  feel  that  nature  has  a  new  lan- 
guage for  him,  and  that,  though  the  tales  may  be  thousands  of  years 
old,  they  are  quite  as  true  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Homer.  If  the 
trees  and  the  flowers,  the  clouds  and  the  win^,  all  tell  wonderful  stories 
to  the  child  he  has  sources  of  happiness  of  which  no  power  can  deprive 
him."  The  book  contains  stories  for  pupils  of  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  grades. 
Price,  IS  cents.     It  is  published  by  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

ScHOOi,  Boar  ds  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  address  of  the 
best  Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  ad- 
dressing Orville  Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation, 70  Dearborn  St-,  Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  con- 
fidence and  honorable  treatment.  2-tf 

Walter  Baker  &  Co,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  have  received  from  the 
Judges  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  one  of  the  highest 
awards  on  each  of  the  following-named  articles  contained  in  their  ex- 
hibit: Breakfast  Cocoa.  No.  1  Chocolate,  German  Sweet  Chocolate, 
Cocoa  Butter. 

A  Choice  Christmas  Gift.— In  the  selection  of  a  choice  Christmas 

gift,  or  an  addition  to  one's  own  library,  both  elegance   and  usefulness 

will  be  found  combined  in  Webster's  Internationai,  Dictionary. 

The  International  is,  without  question,  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
work  of  this  kind  ever  published  in  a  single  volume. 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normai^  Training  Schooi*. — 

This  school  grants  annually  eighteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  su- 

p  irior  advantagesto  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners  and 

Primary  Teachers.  For  catalogues  and  further  particulars  address 
the  principal,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  6-tf 

Experienced  and  Successful  Teachers  prepared  for  Supervisory 

Positions  or  Public  Work      Classes  limited.     Personal  instruction  if  de" 

sired.     Also,  Courses  of  Lessons  in  Psychology  ^nd  New  Methods  of  Tmc^- 

/wf/,  beginning  January  1.  May  1  and  September  1.  For  terms,  etc., 
address  IvEi.ia  E.  Patridge,  Institute  Instructor  and  author  of  •*Quin- 
cy  Methods,"  6332  Union  Ave.,  Englewood,  111.  10-3t 

Holiday  Excursions. — Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  Fort 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  Natural  Gas  Route,  will  sell  for  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  Holidays,  excursion  tickets  between  all  sta- 
tions on  its  line,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  one  and  one- third  fare  for  the 
round  trip.     Tickets  will  be  sold  on  December  23,  24,  25,  30  and  31,  1893 

and  January  1,  1894,  limited  {(oing  to  date  of  sale,  and  good  returning 
up  to  and  including  January  2,  i894.  For  tickets,  rates,  time  and  gen- 
eral informalirncall  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  above  route  or  address 
C.  F.  Daly,  General  Passenger  Agent,  or  H.  C.  Parker,  Traffic  Mana- 
ger, Indianapolis,  Ind.  12  2t 
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TO  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  CLrUBS. 


One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  a  school  superintendent's 
work  is  to  help  the  teachers  under  him  to  make  themselves  fit  for  their 
work  in  the  class  room,  by  helpful  reading-  and  discussion  outside.  The 
teacher  who  has  no  intellectual  life  outside  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
recitation  room,  soon  becomes  of  little  value  to  the  pupils  and  is  almost 
sure  to  lose  interest  in  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand  a  teacher  who  is  abreast  of  the  times  and  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  broad  educational  tendencies  of  the  day,  soon  learns 
to  apply  his  newly  acquired  theories  to  the  practical  class-room  work 
and  becomes  at  once  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  pupils. 

Nothing  reflects  the  thought  and  drift  of  opinion  of  to-day  as  the 
best  periodical  literature  And  when  the  magazine  which  is  without 
doubt  the  exponent  of  the  best  current  literature  turns  its  attention 
to  educational  topics  with  the  avowed  intention  of  helping  the  teacher 
great  good  can  be  accomplished. 

This  is  what  The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  doing  and  Indiana  teachers  have 
been  quick  to  realize  what  a  valuable  help  it  will  give  them.  In  two 
places,  Mfirion  and  Spencer,  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
winter's  work  and  the  superintendents  in  both  places  write  very  en- 
couragingly of  the  work.     One  of  them  says: 

**Our  Teachers*  Club  continues  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. We  meet  weekly  on  Friday  evenings  in  the  History  Room  of 
the  High  School.  The  work  is  begun  at  7:30  and  continues  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  as  the  subject  may  demand,  usually  adjourning  about 
9  o'clock. 

'*We  have  been  discussing  such  topics  as  ^Money  as  an  International 
Question;'  *Wild  Cat  Banking  in  the  Teens;^  *Anceptry  of  Genius. 
Have  marked  for  early  work  "Womanhood  in  the  Iliad;'  *Hayes-Tilden 
Electoral  Commission;'  *Phillips  Brooks;'  *  Architecture  among  the 
Poets.  (Articles  all  of  which  have  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  The 
A I  an  tic  .yfonthlu,) 

■ 

As  this  kind  of  work  was  new  to  the  teachers  I  have  had  charge  of 
the  meetings  thus  far.  The  teachers  bring  their  magazines  and  with 
book  in  hand  discuss  the  aricles  as  presented  by  the  writer  Whatever 
side  lights  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  under  discussion  are 
turned  on.  The  subject  is  thus  treated  quite  broadly.  The  utmost 
freedom  of  opinion  is  encouraged  and  enjoyed  by  all.  Seldom  does  an 
evaning  piss  but  each  one  sug»'ists  or  ontributei  something 

The  wide  range  of  subjects  offered  by  the  Atlantic  will  in  the  course 
of  the  year  satisfy  the  taste  of  each  person.  From  what  the  teachers 
tell  me  of  how  they,  are  enjoying  it  I  feel  that  we  have  struck  it  rich 
for  the  club  work."  Respectfully  yours, 

Marion,  Ind  ,  Nov.  15,  1893.  W.  D   WBaver 

Supt.  of  Schools. 

Office  of  Spencer  Public  Schools,  i 

Renos  H.  Richards,  Supt.  [- 

Spencer,  Ind.,  Nov.  15,  1893.      ) 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  reading  club,  which  I  organized  with  the 

teachers  of  the  Spencer  schools  and  others  as  members,  is  doing  excel- 
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lent  work.  The  educational  articles  of  Tht  Atlantic  Monthly  which  are 
the  subjects  of  our  discussions  from  time  to  time,  afford  great  inspira- 
tion and  every  meeting-  is  full  of  interest  and  is  of  great  benefit  to  all. 
We  appreciate  the  talent  and  timeliness  of  which  The  Atlantic  is  full. 
Out  of  my  own  experience  I  heartily  endorse  the  use  of  Tha  Atlantic 
Monthly y  by  all  reading  circles,  teachers*  clubs  and  readers  every- 
where. 

**If  you  desire  you  may  quote  a  part  or  all  of  the  foregoing  at  any  time 
in  your  efforts  to  advertise  the  value  of  The  AtlavtiCy  for  it  is  deserving 
of  all  the  good  things  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Our  club  numbers  fifteen." 

These  letters  tell  more  plainly  than  any  words  of  ours  can,  the  wide 
field  which  The  Atlantic  is  opening  and  we  advise  every  teacher  in  In- 
diana to  write  to  the  publishers,  Houghton,  Mitfiin  &Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  a  sample  copy  and  special  terms  12-lt 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Vandalia  Links  will  sell  round  trip  tickets 
at  reduced  rates  during  the  Holiday  season.  For  particulars  inquire  of 
the  nearest  agent  or  write  to  W.  F.  Brunner,  Indianapolis. 

To  County  Superintendents: — The  undersigned  (lately  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio.) 
desires  engagements  for  work  in  the  county  institutes  of*  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1894. 
Eighteen  years*  experience;  high  grade  professional  work;  usual  terms. 
Address,  W,  A  Clark,  5  Lee  St.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.  11  3t 

The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  in  the  art  of  awakenening  the  natural 
curiosity  of  young  minds  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards. 
In  order  that  knowledge  may  be  properly  digested  it  must  have  been 
swallowed  with  good  appetite.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  United  States 
School  Furniture  Co.'s  Topographical  Relief  Map  of  the  United  States 
must  prove  a  resistless  incentive  to  the  study  of  Geography.  It  teaches 
ideas  and  the  right  ones,  too,  instead  of  words.  Progressive  teachers 
will  be  interested  in  it.  It  is  educationai^ly  sound  and  stands  for  just 
what  rational  education  is  striving  after.  The  publishers  have  offices 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Sidney,  Ohio.  11-tf 

A  New  Departure.— The  National  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  occupies  a  new  field  of  life  insurance.  It  issues  policies 
to  many  persons  who  by  reason  of  occupation,  over  or  under  weight, 
former  illness,  family  history,  etc.,  etc.,  have  heretofore  been  denied 
the  benefits  of  life  insurance  by  other  companies.  This  is  done  by 
charging  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  risk  assumed,  the  same  as  fire, 
accident  and  marine  insurance.  Hitherto  this  idea  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  applicants  for  life  insurance  who  could  not  conform  to  certain 
CEst  iron  rules  in  which  prejudice  often  plays  a  larger  part  than  com- 
mon sense,  have  been  rejected  and  unable  to  obtain  protection  for  their 
families.  Scores  of  people  can  be  found  in  every  community  who  have 
been  rejected  by  some  life  insurance  company,  who,  by  continued  good 
health,  have  proved  themselves  good  risks  and  ha\ie  lived  longer  than 
many  who  have  been  accepted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  risks  could  be  written  with  safety  and  profit  by  a 
proper  system  of  rating.  It  has  been  successfully  done  in  flngland  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  The  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has 
originated  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan  and  proposes  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  a  good  insurance  on  a  perfect,  sound  and  equitable  basis,  to  a  large 
class  of  deserving  persons  who,  for  trivial  reasons  and  technicalities 
carried  to  an  unwarranted  extreme,  could  not  obtain  the  insurance  of 
which  they  stand  specially  in  need  and  provide  means  of  comfort  and 
happiness  for  those  they  leave  behind  them. 


NONA/     REAOV 
One  of  the  Most  Superb  Publications  of  the  Year. 

MANUAL  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION 

Compiled  Under  the  Direction  of  J.  C.  Tliomas, 

With   an   Introduction  by    Superintendent  Frank  A.  Fitzpatriok,  of  the 

Omaha  Oity  Schools. 

This  book  comprises  the  following  departments,  viz:  1. — Facts  about 
our  Country.  2. — Time  and  its  Landmarks.  3.  — L/ang'uag'e;  its.  use 
and  misuse.  4. — Poetry  and  General  Literature.  5. — Mythology  and 
Folk-lore.  6. — Industry  and  Commerce.  7. — Handicraft  and  Invention. 
8. — Money  and  Finance.  9. — Coins,  Weights  and  Measures.  10.  -War 
and  its  Appliances.  11. — Creedsof  the  World.  12. — Jottings  in  Science. 
13. — Plain  Law  for  Plain  People.  14. — Politics  and  Statecraft.  15. — 
Music  and  the  Fine  Arts.  16.  Side  Lights  on  History.  17. — Mystic 
Letters  and  Numbers.  18. — Famous  Persons  and  Places.  19. — The 
World  and  its  Ways.  20.— Races  and  Tribes  of  Men.  21.— Health, 
Hy gene  and  Physiology.     22. — Hearth  and  Home. 

It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  facts,  figures  and  fan- 
cies, drawn  from  every  land  and  language,  and  carefully  classified  for 
the  ready  reference  of  the  student,  the  teacher  and  the  home  circle.  ■  In 
it  will  be  found  terse  answers  to  thousands  of  questions  not  covered  by 
other  books,  and  information,  the  search  for  which  would  require  the 
possession  of  many  volumes.  It  is  a  cotnpendium  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factsof  general  interest,  and  in  its  preparation  care  has  been  taken 
to  present  in  the  fewest  words  possible  such  data,  and  such  only,  as 
will  afford  the  greatest  services  to  all  classes  of  readers,  but  especially 
to  the  teacher,  to  whom  it  will  supply  more  food  for  reflection,  more 
subjects  for  discussion,  more  curious  and  helpful  suggestions  and 
more  **general  exercise'*  ma^^erial  than  was  ever  before  published  in  so 
compact  a  compass.  It  is  in  fact,  the  gleanings  of  a  whole  library,  and  its 
helpfulness  to  the  teacher  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Sent  post  or  express  paid  to  any  part  of  tlie  United  States 
on  receipt  of  $2.00 

This  book  is  a  part  of  the 

WOSKING   TEACHESS'   LIBBAST, 

complete  in  five  standard,  reliable  and  comparatively  inexpensive  vol- 
umes, and  which  covers,  in  the  happiest  possible  manner,  the  whole 
field  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  public  school  teacher,  as  follows: 

Vol.     I— TIjeory  OQd  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Vol.    II— The  Teacher  Iq  Literature. 

Vol.  Ill- Practical  Lessons  in  Science. 

Vol.  IV— Practical  Lessons  io  Psychology. 

Vol.    V— MoQual  of  Useful  lnforn>ation. 

These  five  books,  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  piper  and  elegantly 
bound  in  uniform  style,  in  twilled  silk  colth,  with  gilt  back  and  side 
stamps,  will  be  delivered  in  a  neat  case,  all  charges  paid,  for  $6  50. 
Bach  book  in  this  library  is  a  standard  publication,  by  an  author 
of  established  reputation,  and  as  the  set,  complete,  covers  in  the  most 
practical  and  serviceable  manner  possible  the  entire  requirements  of 
the  teacher,  it  meets,  as  will  be  readily  observed,  the  actual  needs  of 
the  teacher  as  never  before  done.     Address 

THE    WERNER    COMPANY, 

160  174  f4dan)s  Street,  CHICAHO,  ILUNO!S. 
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Menial  Deveiopmeni)  in  me  Giiiid 


By  W.  PREVER, 
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ISmo.    Prloei  9I-00. 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO  ,  Publishers.        New  York,  Boston.  Chicago. 

Chicago  Office,  243  WabasLi  Arenae,  W-ll 

~         The  Pullman^  Vestibule  Line 

g    DAILY  TBAIHS  g 

INDIANAPOLIS  and'  CINCINNATI, 

Maklnir  cloir  comipcllon  In  Hamr  dppol.  Oacinnali. 
rorallpulDtx  KA&T  and  SCJUTH. 

ONLY  LINE  TO  TOLEDO  AND  DETROIT 

Iieaving:  Indianapolis  in  the  evening-,  by  which  you  can  secure  Sleeping- 
Car  accommodation,  reaching  these  places  ea.rly  following  morning. 
City  Ticket  Offices,  corner  Illinois  St.  and  Kentucky  ave.;  134  Sonth. 
Illinois  St.,  and  Union  Station.     H.  J.  GHBIN,  Gen'l  Agt.  Indianapolis. 

D.  G.  Edwards,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

W.   M.  Grsens.  General  Manager.  9-4t 

BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK    STORE 

A   new  bouk   bT  the  aulbor  ot    Bird'ii  Chrti'Imas    Carol.  A  CATHEDRAL  TO/- 
COURTSHIP.    By  KateDouKlass  Wiggin.    Illoslraled  by  Carlejoo  .  .    *  i'l* 

The  beel  book  ever  written  lor  boys— TOM  BROWN'-S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD-Bj  Thomas  Huahe-:   2  volumeh;   clolb,  emra  lill,  fine  pi-    CI    IC 
per;  iliUBtraied;  formerprlee,  tJ.Su;  now ^I.U 

♦  ♦  +  ♦   Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Staiioners    ■*■  +  ■*■■•■ 

WBDDINO  INVITATIONS,  Ihe  latest  atjles,  e.ecuied  in  a  very  mperloc  maaaer. 
TISITINQ  OABD9  and  FINB8T  OOBBBSPONDBNOB  PAFBX8. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 


Central  Normal  College 

AND 

Gommercial    Institute 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  time  and  SELECT  their  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEACHERS,  the  above  is  tan^t  hj  a  ^radaaie  of-  the  New  York  School  of 
Pedayoflry  PROF.  KINNAM  AN  is  one  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The 
Colleflre  grave  him  a  year's  absence  to  prepare  himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now 
has  charg'e  of  the  department  and  ifreat  work  is  being  done.  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
miss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  jnst  beginning',  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  indi- 
vidnal  students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
In  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is   taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Bohool  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Bolentiiic,  Olaesio,  LAW.  MUSIC  AND   SURVEYING^ 

are  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  student  can  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  guaran- 
tee him  this  abiUty. 

TELEQRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
4uadrupled itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school.'  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cures a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions, 
sntil  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanu- 
enses, operators,  etc.    We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 


Tuition,  $8.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week.  Rooms,  50c  per  week. 

S27*00  will  secure  all  the  above  for  one  term. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  5, 1893.  Third  Term,  January  23, 1894. 

Second  Term,  November  14, 1893.  Fourth  Term,  Aoril  3, 1894. 

Fifth  Terat,  June  12,  1894. 

Beod  Idr. complete  OatalOEue.    Address  J.  R.  JOSEPH, 

^lyr  PreeldeiiL 


^ 


SCHOOL  THB  ENTIRE  YEAR.  8TUDENT8  MAY  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL  . 


AND 


BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

LA&BE»  aii  BEST  CPPED  mm  SCSCOL  in  ilt  WIED  STATES. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicag'o,  on  tlie  Pittsburg*!!,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicasro,  the 
Ctaicagro  A  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicagro  &  St.  IfOuis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  orgranized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.    The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  4,000  diibnat  itttdtstt  ut  MToUtd  isauQj. 

TBS  FBIBEMT  TUB  IS  TBI  MOST  SUO0BS8FUL  TBU8  7AB  Uf  TBS  BIST0S7  07  TBI  BCBOOL. 

This  unparalleled  grrowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  the 

wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  6rea1er  List  of  Subjects 
from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDADTiirilTC"  preparatory.  Teachers*  (inclndingr Klndersfarten  Work,  Teach> 
IlLr An  I  InLll  I V .  ers*  Class  and  Peda^onr),  Collegiate  (includlnjgr  Scientific,  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Eng'ineering',  Pharmacy^ pecial  Science,  Klocu  uon. 
Music,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonog-raphy  and  Type-Writing-,  Penmanship,  Tele 
graphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  spbcxalists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAININQ  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training-  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PEOAOOSY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  aa  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  ahy  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginawtf- 
with  the  Klndergarten,on  thtough  the  different  gradesjthe  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

^ 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  auid  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  ia 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  '^ill  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMIMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  STH. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.  Good  Board  and  Well  Furnished 

Rooms  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promises  to  do. 
JtSr  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H-  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  flssoclatt  Prin. 

Calbndar. — Spring'term  will  open-  March  38i  1893;  Summer-Review  Term  will  open 
June  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov- 
ember 14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  23,1894. 

4-tf 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

2l6  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO, 

hwUi  DUsiiis  Blackboafd  Eraser 

BBS  r  IN  EZISTBNCB     HILI^ONB  HATE  BBBM  ■OU). 


*HYLOPUTE  BUCKBOARD> 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Stone  Slate. 

Will  not  break,  crack,  split  or  warp.  For  aew 
and  old  building's.  Can  be  nailed  to  any  kind 
of  wall.  No  preparation  necesBary.  Slabs  of 
any  length  up  to  10  ft.,  3  ft.  or 4ft.  wide.,  Light 

and  easily  shipped.     Samples  mailed  free.     (Adopted  by  the  city  of 
Chicago.) 

ALPHA     DUSTLESS     CRAYONS 

Used  by  all  the  better  schools.     More  economical  than  any. 

Liquid  Siating,  Globes,  Apparatus,  Etc.  1""°; 

WAMTBS—lIea  to  nil  Sobool  SnppIlM.   Apply  ■■  alKtva. 


s  ^ 


AMERICAN  COLLROE  OI*  DCNTAL  SURSEnr,  CHICAGO,  ILL.    Te 
r.-a»onable.    TeichfrB  and  othem   wtHhing   in  rater  ib«  iir  .fessiun  of  Demi' 
will  a>-  well  Ic. ciirrfupoiid  witb  THEO.  MEflGES,  SccrelafT, 

9-lt  4T)  Wabash  Ats  ,  Cblcafo, 


YOU  NEED  SCHOOL  SINGING  BOOKS 

NOTE    THE    FOLLONA/ING: 

HANSON'S   SEBIES— 


MERRY  SONGS— 118  pp.  Words  and  music.  None  better  for  school- 
room.    Price,  30  cents;  $3  per  dozen. 

MERRY  MELODIES— 80,000  copies  sold.  Contains  some  of  the  sweet- 
est melodies  ever  written.     Price,  15  cents;  $1.50  per  dozen. 

SILVERY  NOTES— A  new  book  to  follow  Merry  Melodies.  Caa't  be 
excelled.     Price,  15  cents:  $1.50  per  dozen. 

PRIMARY  AND  CALISTHENIC  S0N6S-Contains  motion  songrs  and 
others  suitable  for  primary  g'rades.     Price,  50  cents. 

FOUNTAIN    SONG    BOOK    I^BBIBS 

No.  1 — Contains  80  pp.,  words  and  music,  all  orig-inal. 

No.  2 — Contains  80  pp  ,  most  of  which  are  orig'inal,  but  some  are  old 

favorites. 
No*  3 — Contains  72  pages  of  standard, patriotic  and  miscellaneous  song's. 

Best  collection  ever  made.     Price,   any  of  the   series,   15  cents   or 
$1.50  per  dozen 
WOBD    EDITION    SSBIBB 

50N6S  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE— 32  pages  of  stirring,  suitable  songs  for 
school  use,  the  words  being  adapted  to  popular  airs.  They  will 
wake  up  any  school.  They  are  popular  and  cheap.  6c  each  or  60c 
a  dozen. 

Monej  spent  in  nchool  Hinfrhi^  books  is  well  Invested.  The  Hinging  of  cheerful 
song's  relieves  the  mind  from  weariness  of  hard  study,  promotes  the  circulation,  ena- 
bles the  teacher  to  secure  better  obedience,  fosters  a  kindly  feeling'  among  the  pupils, 
and  in  general  is  a  most  important  aid  in  disciplining  the  school. 

No  wide-awake  teacher  will  be  without  my  catalogues.    Mention  this 

paper,  and  address  A.   FLANAGAN, 

ll-2t  262  Wabasb  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

I^diai^a  Norn^al  G^Hege. 

This  school  offers  the  following*  courses:  Propbssional,  Acadf mic  and  Business. 
Our  line  of  Professional  work  extends  through  the  entire  course  of  twelve  terms.  The 
instruction  is  thorough  and  organic.  A  new  faculty  has  been  selected  and  the  thong'ht 
basts  chanj^ed.  Exi>en8es  are  as  low  as  at  any  similar  school.  Special  classes  in  the 
Spring  and  ^ummer  terms.    Send  for  catalnifue. 

12-61  W.  A.  FURR,  PRC8IOBNT. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Trailers 

And  Dealers  in   Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunl(s  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Washington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

SUDDEN  VACANCIES 

Occur  more  frequently  than  you  think.  It  will  pay  teachers  desirous  of 
chang-ing*  or  out  of  positions  to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities. 
Send  for  Agency  Manual  to  B.  F.  CLARK. 

106  Wabash  Avenua,  OHZOAOO. 
n-2t  THE  FI8K  TEACHERS'  AQENClES. 


Windsor  Beach  Hotel, 

(On  "Old  Lake  Mlchisrau,'*  Cor.  Bond.  Ave.  and  74th  St.) 

TEACHERS'  HEADQUARTERS  AT   THE   WORLD'S   FAIR. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  QOOD.  RATES  MODERATK, 

LOCATION  UNSURPASSSD. 


Beduoed  B&t6«  oH  Sarly  AppUoatiozi. 


Address'- 
l^t 


D.  (\.  ALLEN,  Secy., 


lOS  WABASH  AVENUB. 
CHICAQO. 


WESTERN     SUMMER      SCHOOL 


OF- 


KINDERGftRTEN  ftND  PRIMARY  METHODS. 

June  28  to  July  22, 1892,         -         •         at  LA  FOBTB,  INDIANA. 
4.tf  Address,  E.  ELIZABETH  HAILMANN.     ec'y 


ROOMS  FBEE— ^or  particulars 

address,         DURING  WORLDS'  FAIR. 

TBACHBRS'  COLUMBIAN  HALL  ASSOCIATION, 
ll.^f  7o  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


EDUCATION   IN   INDIANA 

The  History  of  Education  in  Indiana,  recently  published,  may 
be  had  through  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  or  of  C.  L.  Boone, 
Bloomington,  Ind.     Price,  post-paid,  $1.5o. 


piAYSiPLAYS 

■  "^  AmatenT  Theatricals,  Tern-  ■  %^ 
"  peranoe  Plays,  Drawlntf-Roora  Piars, 
Fairy  Pl«y«.  BthU iplan  Plays.  Guide  Books,  gpeakm 
Pantomimes,  Cbarades,  Jarley's  Wax  WprkK.  Burnt 
rork.  Theatrical  Face  Preparatlonfi,  WUrs.  Beards. 
Moustaches,  and  Paper  Scenery.  New  CatahiKues. 
SnUlDlnBinany  novelties,  full  description  and 
prices  sent  FREB  !  PRBE!  ^_^  _^     „   ^. 


ON'T  LEAVE  HOME  I 

To  Learn  BOOK-KEEPING 

Oitr  Mbw  Mbthod  of  teaching  by  MAIL, 
positirely  insttres  success.  Pamphlet  entitled 
'*Pkofit  and  Loss"  sent  FREE.  Address^ 
NATURAL  METHOD  SCHOOL.  BX.  LOUIB,  BO. 


Alfred  I  Bobbins  Go.,*WI| 

Successor  to  Science  Department 

National    School  Furnishing 

Co.      (Established  lb71.) 

179  A  181    LAKE    STREET^ 
CHICAGO. 

Makers  of  Hig'h-Grade  Science 
Apparatus  for  Schools  and  Col 
leges. 

r  :  — 

Valveless  Air  Pumps, 
Double  Acting  Static  Electrical 
Machines,  School  Dynamos, 
Solar  Microscopes. 

Electiical  Test  Instruments  and 
Modern    Educational    Appli- 
ances of  all  kinds. 


***  Catalogue  and  Special  Net 
Picic^s  on- anything  required  Ln 
your  work. 

Mention  the  School  Jouiinal. 


Wide  awake  workers  everywhere 
_for  SHEPP'cJ  PHOTOGR  \PHS  of 

LD,'  the  greatest  book   on  earth; 

costing  $100,000;  retail.at  $3.25  cash  or  insUll- 
ments;  mammoth  illustrated  circular  and 
terms  free;  daily  output  over  15000  volumes. 
Agents  wild  with  success.  Mr.  Thos.  L.  Mar- 
tin, Centerville,  Texas,  cleared  $7 11  in  9  days; 
,  Miss  Rosa  Adams,  Woostor,  O  ,  $23  in  40  min- 
utes: Rev  J  Howard  Madison,  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
$101  in  7  hours;  a  bonanza,  magnificent  outfit 
onlv$l.  Books  on  credit,  freight  paid.  Ad- 
dress Globe  Bible  PubliHhing  to.  No.  723- 
Chestnut  streei,  Philadelphia,  Fenn  ,  or  358- 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  IMt 

SHORT  HAND  BY  MAIL.— ^  thorough  and 
systematic  course.  Easy  system  to  learn  and 
capable  of  the  greatest  speed.  Positions  pro- 
cured to  all  when  competent.  UURSE 
FREfS  TO  TEACHERS  (conditionally.) 

We  also  have  one  of  the  mo'it  thorougb 
schools  iu  Chicago  and  will  guarantee  satis- 
faction or  refund  tuition. 

NE*V  STANDARD  SHORTHAND  COLLEGE 
12-ly  164 166  A  ashington  St,  Chicago. 


COLUMBUS  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

Columbus,  Bartl)olomew  County,  iQd 


Will  open  Second  Winter  Term  January  17,  1893;  Spring  Term,  March 
:^8,  1893;  Summer  or  Review  Term;  June  6,  1893,  with  better  accommo- 
dations, more  extensive  facilities,  and  an  increased  Faculty,  at  as  low 
expense  as  a  first-class  Normal  can  be  managed.  Tuition  to  all  depart- 
ments, $8  for  ten  weeks. 

Boarding,  $1.50  per  week.  Well  furnished  room,  50  cents  per 
week.     I/ife  scholarship,  $15  in  any  department,  except  the  CoUeg'e. 

Departments — Preparatory,  Teachers',  Elocution,  Commercial, 
Short-hand,  Tyx)e-writing,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Teleg- 
raphy, College  (Scientific  and  Classic.)  The  Commercial  Course  is 
equal  to  that  in  the  best  Business  Colleges  of  the  State,  but  at  one-half 
the  rate  of  tuition.  The  Training,  Class  Drill  and  Management  of  the 
school  are  acknowledged  to  be  mo^t  excellent.  Boarding  clubs  among 
the  private  families  of  Columbus  are  encouraged,  which  a£ford  *  be  best 
of  accommodations.      Backward  pupils  and  the  most  advanced  receive 

special  attention. 

J.  E    POLLEY.  PrlQcipal. 

Catalofrue  free.  l-2t 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 


1.  The  Wloter  Term  begins  January  3,  1893,  at  which  time  students 
may  enter. 

2.  Tt)e  Spripg  Term  begins  March  28,  1893,  and  offers  special  ad- 
vantages to  teachers  who  have  closed  their  schools  for  the  year. 
Work  is  offered  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  General 
L#iterature,  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  European  History,  Economics  and 
Social  Science,  Philosophy,  Pedagogy,  Pure  Mathematics,  Applied 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Lraw.  In 
several  of  these  departments  special  work  has  been  arranged  for 
teachers  entering  the  third  term. 

3.  T[)e  Summer  Scboo^  begins  june  20  and  continues  five  weeks. 
The- following  courses  are  offered  for  1893:  Three  in  Literature,  four 
in  Pure  Mathematics,  four  in  Applied  Mathematics,  five  in  Physics, 
four  in  Chemistry,  three  in  Botany,  four  in  Zoology.  The  fee  for  the 
term  is  $10,  payable  in  advance. 

For  full  particulars  of  the  work  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  School, 
address 

Tf)c  University  I^egistrar, 

i-2t  Bloomington,  IqcI. 


THE 


Central  Normal  College 

AND 

COMMERCIAL   INSTITUTE. 


Its  Students  are  its  Bestpriends 

It  carries  nearly  a  score  of  •  departments  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  Common  Branches,    Commercial  Departments  and  Pedagogy,, 

Teachers  can  secure  methods  and  reviews  at  the  same  time. 

Special  Work  for  Primary  Teachers. 

Prof.  Rigdon  is  teacher  of  Grammar  and  Psycholog-y. 

The  most  conlplete  course  of  Book-keeping-. 

Specialists  have  charg-e  of  each  department. 

Elocution  is  in  charg-e  of  a  g^raduate  of  the  National  School  of 
Oratory,  who  is  specially  trained  for  teaching". 

Sixteen  years  standing.     All  offers  g-uaranteed. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH.  Presideot. 

7-tf  Danville,   Ind. 


KIIDERURTEI  SOPPIIES 


Primary  school  aids  and  articles  especially  adapted  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  children  at  home.  The  only  house  in  the 
U.  S.  devoted  expressly  to  these  specialties.  •  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
calailog-ue  to 

THOMAS  CHABLESCO.. 

l-tf  211  aod  313  Wabasb  five.,  CHICAGO. 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY'S  WORKS. 

GKBEif  Fields  and  Huntnimg  Bkooks,  ' 

An  entirely  new  volame  of  Poems.    12aio $1.2? 

Rhymes  OP  CHILDHOOD,  12mo  -i ;..;  <  125 

Nbiohborly  Poems  (Inclndingr  the  Old  Swlmmin*  Hole  and  'Leven  More  Poems.) 

Sketches  iit  Prose  and  Occasional  Vekses  (The  Bobs  Girl.) 

Apterwhilbs.    Pipes  O*  Pan.     Rhymes  of  Childhond. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top 2.50 

Half  Calf  or  Half  Morocco 1.25 

Pull  Calf  or  Full  Morocco 5.00 

An  Old  Sweetheart  op  Mine. 

8X10,  Flat,  4io,  In  Cc^ors 2.50 

Old  Fashioned  Roses. 

An  edition  of  selections  from  above  books  published  in  Engrland; 

16m9  nntrlmme'*,  Bine  and  White 1.75 

Thk  Flying  Islands  of  the  Night. 

A  fantastic  drama  in  Terse.    Angel  Face  bristol  cover,  boxed 1 . 25 

RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON. 

STUDIES!    Social  AND  ItfXTBRARr.      Second -cries      12mo,  Cloth 1.25 

r»  THE  BOW&N-MERRILL  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind; 


DO  YOU  SING? 

IF  SO,  <ron  know  the  pteaanre  derived  from  the  accomplishment.  U 
;ou  do  not,  is  it  not  a,  fact  that  pour  teacher  was  or  is  the  cause  of  this 
ne^rlectT  Perhaps  she  had  no  g'ood  snitable  books.  If  she  had  lived 
a,t  the  present  time,  no  such  complaint  could  have  been  made.  Notice 
the  following: 

pOUNTfllN   SONG   BOOKS.         Nos.   12    and   3,  eacli    80  pa^es   of 
excellent    music    for  grammar  and  coudtr;   schools.      PrtCtt.  15 
cents;  $1.44 j>«r  dozvo- 
JAERRY   SONGS.      B;   Hanson.      Contains  18  pages  instmction  and 
100   pages   excellent    music   for   intermediate  and  grammar  grades 
and   country     schools.      25,OO0    copies    sold.        Price,   30  cents; 
$3  per  dozen. 
JWERRY  MELODIES.    By  Hanson.  75,000  copies   sold.     One  of  the 
most    popular  low-priced    books     pubHsbed.        Price,  15  cents; 
$).44  per  dozen. 
SILVERY  NOTES.    By  Hanson.  After  the  style  of  Merry  Melodies. 

4epa«res.   Price.  15  cents:    $1.44  per  dozeo- 
PRIMARY  AND    CALISTHENIC    SONGS.       An  excellent  primarr 
song  book.      Should  6e  in    the  h^nds  of  every  teacher.     Price,  60 
cental   Teachers,  50  cents. 

.  Of  all  entertainments  lately  used  in 
i  school  and  church  exhibitions,  nothing  has 
given  as  much  satisfaction  as  I>rtlls  and 
Marches.  They  are  not  difficult  to  prepare. 
All  can  take  part  in  them  and  the  audience 
is  always  pleased.  I  now  offer  a.  new  set 
of  these  entertainments,  vie 

Thompson's  Dntls  aiid  Marchet. 

It  contains.  Doll  Walts,  Dnde  Drill, 
Wand  Exercise,  Handkerchief  FUrtation 
Drill,  Thanksgiving  March  and  Exercises, 
Christmas  Exercise  and  Drill,  May  Queen 
March,  Imitation  Dumb  Bell  Exercises. 
Full  directions  and  alio  an  abundance  of 
illustrations,  showing  many  different 
.  positions  on  the  stage  for  each  drill.  Price 
K  25  cents. 

Ensign's  Outlines,  Tables  ai}d  SKetctjes  In  U.  S.  History. 

Bj  B.  LaDIia  Ehsigh,  for  rrara  In  tbc  Iowa  Notmsl  School. 


TEACHER'S  EDITION.-The  beat  an 

moat  complaie  ontllnes  In  U.  S.  HIatorj 

nnbtlahcd.      The  ontllnaa  aTateaKie  tha  ma 
horn  ■  Taiiel;  of  book*.     It  cu  be  nsed  f 

ter.  and  an  aa  aldlu  aladTlng  tbsaabjact 

T  all  cISMe*     ThittT4j]i  thonaaad  copies 

4)f  thie  book  haT»  been  aold  and  the  deman.1 

la  now  vrealer  than  efer       Thi.  book,  la, 

faowCTer,  need  bi  tbonganda  of  pnplU  In 
ol  ihe  leading  achooli  of  the  ell;  of  ChlcaBO 

all  pSTU  of  the  coaatr?,  Inclndlnrt  ataj 

e,  IS  cents      Bt  the  d«iea,  $2  IE  pnnsld. 
1  pnblicalloa  free. 

if  mcHt,  embracing  ereijUilnK  ol 

ne,  aent  with  each  order  foi  foai*. 

..requested.  ^  TLANAGAN- 

£62  Wabosl}  Avenue,  -  CHICAGO 


School  tlie  Entire  Year.     Students  Hay  Enter  at  any  Time. 

The  Northeni  Indiana  Nonnal  Schoo 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE. 

VALPARAISO*  -  INDIANA 

Opened  Its  92nd  Setslon  flupu&t  30, 1892. 

TJSB  IHSTIT  U  TION  KOW  KOBB  POFlXZ«AB  than    erer— U  doing  the 

•work  of  the  present  year  under  the  most  enconraging  circumstance*. 

VBOX  TH«  BBQINNIVO  OF  THB  80H00I«,  whatever  may  hare  been 
the  criticisms  offered,  no  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  it  has  ever  doubted  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  the  Class-room.  Soeciailsts  as  instmctors  hare 
been  employed  for  each  defMurtment.     The  result  of  this  Careful  Work  is  that  this  is 

Tlie  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 

OWni O  TO  THB  BAPIO  G-BOWTH  of  the  School,  it  has  often  been  im- 
possible  for  the  proprietors  to  provide  just  snch  accommodations  as  they  desired 

THIS  DCFFIoTTi'TT  IS  KOw  OVBBOOMB,  ample  •accommodations  have 
been  provided.    800  additional  suites  of  rooms  have  been  erected. 

A    NKW    OOLLEQE    BUILDING 

Has  been  erected.  It  was  dedicated  Bav  iOth,  1892.  His  Bzoell«iiey,  GOV.  ZBA 
J.  OHA8B,  delivered  the  principal  address.  It  was  an  able  effort,  well  worthy  ihe 
distinguished  gentleman.  HON.  H.  D.  YORIES,  State  Hnperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  this    tate,  delivered  a  brief  but  very  pointed  address. 

The  building  is  a  large  and  commodious  one.  Tne  first  floor  is  arranged  especially 
for  Science  Work.  The  Laboratory  Is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  found  at 
any  School.  The  entire  second  floor  Is  used  for  a  Chapel  Hall.  It  Is  seated  with. 2041 
Opera  <  hairs,  a  Grand  <  oncert  Knabe  Piano  Is  on  the  Rostrnm.  The  building  Is 
lighted  by  gaa  and  electricity,  and  Is  heated  by  three  large  f  nrnaoes. 

NKW   DEPARTMENTS    FOR    THE   OOMING   YEAR.  . 

A  OOXPLBTB  OOtrB8B  IB  ^HABMAOT.  This  Is  In  charge  of  A.  E. 
Hiss,  Ph.  G.,  late  Instructor  In  the  Chicago  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A  OOUB8B  IK  PBDAOOGT,now  very  complete  will  be  made  more  extensive. 

A  OOXPUBTB  OOX7B8B  IK  KIKDBBGABTBK  WOBX,  both  Theoretical 
and  Practical. 

No  new  department  la  introduced  until  it'cau  bettadeo4»:inT»«t'  asw^l  as  In 

^^CPf  BTMKMTS:  PTCOMmtory,  Teaohm,  (in€l«dlM>  Xl^dMnurtwi 
Work,  Teaohen  Olass  and  P^dMrosy )t  Oolle^ate,  (inomdiav  adrnktlflo. 
OlMMioal  Mid  8«Uot  ooutmJ  OxrU  Bngioaerlnflr,  Pbaruaoy.*  Special 
Bolaaoe,  Blooutton,  MusiOt  Vina  Art,  Oommeroial,  Phonoffraphy  aad 
9ype-Writl]i|r<  Panmuialiip,  Telcirraphlo  and  BoTiaw. 

l^Ko  otnar  Sohool  offers,  for  ono  Tuition,  Aaythiny  like  as  Kany 
BttMeots  firom  which  to  Select. 

While  there  are  these  several  departments,  yet  Bach  is  a  School  Within 
It(ielf.  For  example  the  Teaohers'  Department,  In  connection  with  the  other 
•deoartments  effers  adrantages  for  training  ttachers,  superior  to  those  offered  by  a 
splcBl  training  school  ...—.-«-« 

TKB  OOlDCaBOIAZ*  DBPABTKBKT  Is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be 
1  he  most  complete  In  the  land.  It  Is  conducted  on  the  Acual  Business  plan,  and. Is 
provided  with  the  moat  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted  bv  any  commercial 
•College.    What  is  trae  of  these  departments  is  true  of  each  of  the  others. 

The  Library  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  Normal  School,  State  or 
Private. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  tA  aecnrlng  positions  for  those  who  prepare  them- 
selves for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained 
here  is  greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

EXPENSES  LESS   THAN   AT    ANY  OTHER   SCHOOL. 

Tuition,  $8  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  week. 

4^Catalogue  mailed  free.  AddresH,  

H.  P.  BBOWK.  Principal, 
or      O    P.  KfKSBT,  Associate  Principal. 

CALENDAR:— FAIil*  TBRX  opened  Aug.  80,  1899,  KJBST  WIKTBB 
TBBK    wiU    open  Kot.  8,  1898;  SBOOaTD  WIKTBB    TBBM  will    open 


January  17,18^8;  Bi-BIKQ  TBBM  will  open  March  88,  1898;  SIX] 
or  BBVIBW  TBBM  wiU  open  Jnne  8,  18^.  1-tf 
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School  the  Entire  Year.     Students  Hay  Enter  at  any  Time. 

The  Norlliem  Indiana  Normal  Schoo 


AND 


BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 


VALPARAISO. 


INDIANA 


Opened  Its  92n(l  Session  August  30, 1892. 

nrSTlTUTlOK  HOW  MOBB  POFtJI«AB  than    eTer— is  doinff  the 
work  of  the  present  year  under  the  most  encourairinff  circnmstancea. 

VBOM  TH8  BBQ-INKINQ  OF  THB  8OHO0I«,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  criticisms  offered,  no  one  who  has  become  acquainted  with  It  has  ever  doubted  the 
thoroufirhness  of  the  work  done  in  the  Class-room.  Specialists  as  instructors  have 
1>een  employed  for  each  department.     The  result  of  this  Careful  Work  is  that  this  is 


now 


Tlie  Largest  Normal  School  in  the  United  States. 


im- 


OWINO-  TO  THB  BAPID  Q-BOWTH  of  the  School,  it  has  often   been 
possible  for  the  proprietors  to  provide  just  such  accommodations  as  they  desired. 

THIS  DIFFlOULtTT'  IS  NO  w    OVBBOOMB,  ample  •accommodations  have 
been  provided.    800  additional  suites  of  rooms  have  been  erected. 

A    NEW    COLLEGE    BUILDING 


Has  been  erected.  It  was  dedicated  Eav  luth,  1892.  His  Bzoellenoy,  GOV.  IBA 
J,  OHASB,  delivered  the  principal  address.  It  was  an  able  effort,  well  worthy  the 
distingruished  gentleman.  HON.  H.  D.  VORIBS,  State  8uperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  this    tate,  delivered  a  brief  but  very  pointed  address. 

The  building  is  a  large  and  commodious  one.  The  first  floor  is  arranged  especially 
for  Science  Work.  The  Laboratory  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  found  at 
any  School.  The.entlre  second  floor  is  used  for  a  Chapel  Hall.  It  is  seated  with  2041 
Opera  *  hairs,  a  Grand  concert  Knabe  Piano  is  on  the  Rostrum.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  is  heated  by  three  large  furnaces. 

NEW    DEPARTMENTS    FOR    THE   COMING    YEAR. 

A  OOMPIiBTB  OOXTBSB  IN  ^HABUAOT.  This  is  in  charge  of  A.  E. 
Hiss,  Ph.  G.,  late  Instructor  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Pharmacy. 

A  OOTTBS'R  IN  PBDAGK)GT',  now  very  complete  will  be  made  more  extensive. 

A  OOKPLBTB  OOUBSB  IN  KINOBBGABTBN  WOBB,  both  Theoretical 
and  Practical. 

No  new  department  is  introduced  until  it  can  be  made  one  in  faot  as  well  as  in 

name* 

DEPARTMENTS:  Preparatory,  Teachers,  (inolndlnflr  Kindergarten 
Work,  Teachers  Glass  and  Pedavoflry),  Oolleflriate,  (including'  SolentUlo. 
Olassioal  and  Select  courseO  OItII  Bnglneerinsr,  Pharmacy,  Special 
Science,  Blocntlon,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Gonunerclal,  Phonoffraphy  and 
Type-Wrltlnff,  Penmanship,  Telegraphic  and  Bevlew. 

AST'No  other  School  olxers,  for  one  Tuition,  AnsTthlng*  like  as  Many 
Subjects  from  "vrhlch  to  Select. 

while  there  are  these  several  departments,  yet  Bach  Is  a  School  Within 
Itself.  For  example  the  Teachers'  Department,  in  connection  with  the  other 
deiMMTtments  offers  advantages  for  training  teachers,  superior  to  those  offered  by  a 
spersal  training  school 

^THB  OOMMBBOIAIi  DBPABTMBNT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  complete  in  the  land.    It  is  conducted  on  the  Ac-nal  Business  plan,  and  is 

groyided  with  the  most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  commercial 
ollege.    What  is  true  of  these  departments  is  true  of  each  of  the  others. 

The  lilhrary  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  Normal  School,  State  or 
Private. 

POSITIONS   SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  them- 
selves for  them,  and  so  successfnl  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained 
here  Is  greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for, 

EXPENSES   LESS    THAN    AT    ANY  OTHER    SCHOOL. 

Tuition,  $8  per  term.    Good  board  and  well  furnished  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.90  per  week. 

Jl^CataUogue  mailed  free.  Address,  

H.  P.  BBOWN,  Principal, 
or      O    P.  KINSB7,  Associate  Principal. 

CALENDAR:~FAIjIj  TBBM  opened  Auflr.  80,  1893,  VIBST  WINTBB 
TBBM  will  open  Not.  8,  1898;  SBO  QND  WINTBB  TBBM  will  open 
January  17.1898;  SPBING  TBBM  will  open  March  88, 1898;  SXIMMBB 
or  BBViBW  TBBM  will  open  June  8,  1898.  1-tf 
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-aOth  SBSBION 


immh  Normal  College. 


^AW, 


AND  INSTITUTE  OF 

'.MEDICINE. MUSIC,  PRnCTICAL BUSINESS. 

COVINGTON.  INDIANA. 

The  Work  Here  is  so  Clear,  so  Thorough  and  so  Inspiring 

as  to  Uelight  all  Who  Enter  the  Classes. 

4)iir>tiiileiits  ara  our  best  ad vei' Users.  Teacbera  are  enthitaiftsUc.  pow- 
erful and  iinrmsil.  Every  aubjecL  is  presented  in  the-way  Iwat  adapted  to  mait 
il  eltnT.  ■■  Uor  otudents  lue  tHueht  to  tludy  /&r  the  Idea  and  to  train  tbeir  pupils 
lini.nlie  mme.      .r«;   . 

THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  REVIEW  SGflOOL  INIflE  LAND. 

Special  Announcement  for  the  Spring  and  Summer 
Terms,    1893. 

11  or  icHchlniT  It.  qt'iBB  to  Oovlnirtoii.  Hero  la  a  aample  ol  someot  Cbelellen  reoelv- 
oil:  "i  have  mnjlit  six  ypHrs  Hnd  never  secured  satlefaptory  rosults  In  history  till  1 
m1<ii)tei1  yniir  plui)  "  AM  Indtann  Ti>ncliera  h&ve  probably  noticed  iba  tbe  srowlug  de- 
manils  made  upon  tboni  for  knowlerl^ce  iif  Europeun  history.    We  make  a  Bpeolally  ot 

from  other  Bchoolg  lell  ug  tber  never  could 
IF  classes. 

ftlcal  eiperlmi'ntBlnPhTslologrglTeneTerr 
Imentg  caa  be  and  Bbould  be  given  by  every 


OKAMMAH-rMnny  Bludcnlg  who  bar 
undaralHnilGrBmmHr  until  they  cm 
pH  VSKIIXJfJ  t.— TwcnIy.fiTe  of  the  m 


PKNMANSHIP.— ThlHBiinJecl  Is  fauaht  by  PKOF.  H.B.  SLATER,  a  rormer  teacher  In  the 
KuHbnoll  Normal,  and  one  of  the  Hneatnennieo  In  the  cobniry. 

SUIKNCK.  -Our  Iiihoratory  Is  crowded  with  all  kinds  n(  Bopanicus  wblcb  the  Btudeol  Is 
liiiiitht  not  only  to  innnlpulnte  but  In  iniiny  eases  to  oonatrunL 
OKITHMETIC  la  tauiihl  by  uneof  the  best  teachera  la  tbe  land. 

SCHOOL  MANA«iI!MEN'r.-Thlsl8oncaf  the  most  popular  and  BunCfBBful  olasaes  In  the 
«i-hoiil. 
I  ATlN.—lleKlnnlniianil  advanced  classoa  In  Latlu  ai 


-CBuatalned  c 

riilsbed  with' niOc'e '(leaks,  coileite 


ALGEBRA  and  the  bifrher  Mathematics  are  tauifht  not  only  as  a  means  for  raentai   dN 
oipline.  but  also  as  a  branch  of  practical  iotric.    New  classes  are  Tormod  eaclv  term. 

6IVJL  liOVERNMBNT.— A  standard  text  Is  used  in  this  branch,  besides  all  the  current 
political  problems  are  thorou^fhly  discussed. 

OTANy.— Special  attention  is  jrlven  to  Botany,  cell  forms,  and  development. 
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PHYSIOS.— Two  classes  will  be  sustained  in  Physics—one  bof^tnnlnir  the  subject,  the  olber 
g-ivinflr  the  most  of  their  time  to  the  subject  of  Electricity,  practical  as  well  as  theoretic«l. 

CHEMISTRY.— One  class  be8:inninip  the  subject,  another  doinjf  advanced  work.     l>ibor»- 
tories  equipped  with  the  latest  faoiliiies.        « 

INSTRUMENTAL  MHSIC.— All  who    desire,      may  be  accommodated  In  Piano  or  Oncan. 
Instruments  to  rent.    Correspondence  solicited. 

ART  DBPARTMKNT.— (Drawin«r  and  Painting,)  Llsrht  and  Shade.  Theory  and  Color.   Ij^nd- 
seape.  Marine.  Still  Life.  Portrait  and  Fliru re  Paintlnv,  Pastel,  Crayon  and  India  Ink 
taugrbt  by  an  experienced  artist,  at  a  rate  that  defys  competition. 

TYPE-WRITING  AND  SHORT  HAND-Students  permitted  to  nso  michlne^.  an  I  at    the 
same  time  receive  systematic   instruction.    Our  graduates  are  employed  by  acme  of 
the  largest  business  concerns  in  the  country.  . 

VOCAL  MUSIC. -We  ofifer  special  rfdvantagre  In   VOICE  CULTURE.    Rudimentary    and 
Chorus  classes  dally. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING.— Good  instruments,  dally  practice  and  instruct lua 
under  a  practical  silrveyor  and  enprineer. 

ERMAN  AND  FRENCH.— Beg-inninj?  classes  each  term.  tauKht  by  competent  ling'ulsT?. 
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EXPENSES. 


Tuition  for  term  of  ten  we^s $806 

Board  10  weeks,  at  $1..50  a  week  la  (» 

Room  rent,  10  weeks  at  50  cents 5  uu 

Total  per  term  10  weeks , .r..  $28  00 

Same  paid  in  advance  for  $27.00.  THE  ROOMS  FURNISHED  STUDENTS  IN  ALL 
CASES  ARE  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  PHIVATB  FAMILIES.  By  self-board  InR.  many  pupils 
reduce  their  expenses  for  board. 

For  full  particulars  send  forcatalog-ue. 

O.  W.  BURTON.  President, 
L.  N.  POUTS,  Vloe-Presldent. 

-^'TESTIMONIALS'*^ 

Covington,  Ind..  February  *^th.  1898. 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

The  Indiana  Normal  Colleife,  of  Covinirton,  Indiana,  has  been  established  since  my  duti^ 
as  Judflre of  the 21st. ludldal  Circuit  of  Indiana,  which  has  reqiMred  my  presence  a  coo- 
siderable  portion  of  my  time  in  each  year  at  Covlrurton.  and  I  take  pleasure  in  testlfylns^ 
to  the  fact  that  as  an  institution  of  learning,  uponwn  economic  basis,  both  as  to  time  and 
money,  it  well  deserves  the  support  it  has  received,  and  I  predict  for  It  a  permanet  place 
amongr  the  best  educational  institutions  of  that  character. 

JOSEPH  M.  RABB,  J udgre  31st  Judicial  Circuit. 

C*)VTNGTON.  Ind..  Feb.  83.18b8. 
We  take  pleasure  in  commendlngr  the  Indiana  Normal  Collesreto  any  yoansr  ladv  or 
{fentleraan  who  is  desirous  of  attainin^r  a  colletriate.  practical   business,  or  normal  edocar 
tlon.    Besides  the  many  special  branches  tauirht  here  are  all  well  sustained.    The  iOBtruct< 
ors  are  christian  ladies  and  frentlemen  of  hiffh  culture. 

SAMPSON  RERDt  Cashier. 
S.  P.  GRAY.  .488t.  Cashlf r. 
,.^  of  Citizens  State  Bank,  Covinirton,  Ind. 

[  take  pleasure  in  commeadinir  the  Indiana  Normal  Collefre,  located  i.n  Covington,  In* 
diana,  to  those  preparlnir  for  teaching  and  business  life. 

W.  R.  MIKBL8, 
Covington,  Ind .,  Nov  34th.  18fl8.  Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

OFFICE  OF  FARMERS  AND  MERCHANTS  BANK,  i 

COVINOTON,  IND.,  Feb. 33, 1893.  k 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

After  a  residence  in  Covington.  Ind..  since  the  organization  of  the  Indlaiia  Normal 
College,  with  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  character  of  work  done  by  it.  I  regard  It 
to  be  all  which  the  management  claim  for  it.  Our  citizens  are  proud  of  Its  record.  It  has 
prepared Ihund reds  of  young  ladles  and  gentlemen  for  important  and  responsible  positions 
which  they  have  secured  by  means  of  their  acquirements  which  the  wise  christian  manage- 
ment of  this  College  has  been  enabled  to  furnish  them.  The  highest  encomium  a  young 
man  or  woman  can  have  In  this  community  is.  that  he  or  she  is  a  graduaten*;  of  Indiana  Kor 
mal  College.  Very  Respeotfullv,  GEO.  K.  McCOM AS, Cashier. 

Covington.  Ind..  Feb.  23.  VVR. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN— Since  coming  here  I  have  learned  much  of  the  Indiana 
Normal  College  and  its  corps  of  instructors,  and  have  been  much  pleased  and  gratified  to 
know  of  its  success.  And  now  in  this  new  departure,  with  C.  W.  Burton  at  its  head,  I  am 
sure  its  usefulness  will  be  much  augmented,  and  I  besneak  for  It  the  cordial  oonslderatlon 
and  heartj  support  of  parents  and  young  people,  and  recommend  It  to  them  as  a  good  In- 
stitution of  learning.  F.  R.  R08EBR0,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church. 

Covington.  Ind.,  Feb.  JO,  1888. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  commend  the  Indiana  Normal  College  to  the  yonng  ladles 
andlgentlemen  of  our  country.  The  management  is  all  that. lould  be  desired.  The  eorp.<  . 
of  instructors  are  men  and  women  of  professional  ability.  The  various  religious  organ- 
izations are  represented  in  the  city,  the  pastors  of  which  take  especial  interest  in  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  ot  the  students  in  attendance,  and  the  healthful  features  of  the 
Climate  make  the  location  of  the  Institution  an  admirable  place  for  the  development  of  In- 
tellectual power.  H    A.  TRITT,  late  Pastor  Christian  (?huroh. 


The  Patriotic  Education  of  Little  American  Citizens. 

Eartiiist  Teachers  can  learn  how  the  elementary  duties  of  American  Citiser  thlp 
and  the  uae  of  the  Ballot  are  concretely  taairtit  to  6,000  Children  i  the  schools 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  obtain! nnr  a  set  o^  the 

?aper8  nsed  at  the  Second  Annual  Patriotic  Election  of  these  schools  held  Noven:ber 
,  1892,  consisting-  of 

1.  The  Ballot  with  its  enrelope. 

2.  Instructions  coDcernin(?  the  use  of  the  Ballot  in  schools. 

3.  Form  of  Official  Report  of  the  Judges  of  Election 

4.  A  Patriotic  Primer  for  the  Litlle  Citizen. 

5.  Form  of  Invitation,  Programme  and  Aid  School  Statistics  for  1891, 1892. 

6.  Official  Announcement  of  the  Result  (  OporSro  } 

7.  Form  of  Posters  used  for  giving  notice  ox  Election. 

8.  Manual  of  the  Patriotic  Salute. 
The  plan  set  out  in  these  papers  has  been 

Officially  Adopted  by  tl\e  United  States  Government 

in  all  its  Indian  Schools,  situated  in  24  SUtes  and  Territories,  with  20,000  pupils. 

Shall  the   Public  Schools  be  lees  Patriotic  than  the  Indian  Schools 
in  preparing  our  youth'for  American  citizenship? 

BETTER  KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  PROCESSION. 

.  The  set  of  eight  papers  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  36  cent*. 
Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Postage  Stamps  only  to 

Colooel  GEO.  T  BALCM.  "53  East  ^2  St.,  New  YorK  City. 

3-2t  (Pleasti  mention  thfs  paper  ) 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  institution  wfll  commence  >iep' 
tember  14,^893.  New  college  building,  elevators,  restaurant,  reading  rooms  and 
laboratories.  Everything  modern.  Experienced  teachers.  I^ow  f ees.  Equality  in 
•ex.  Send  for  I/ectu re  Card .  Announcement  and  samnleof  The  Cliniqne.  Address, 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  t)   3034  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  1191.  * 

ROOMS  PBEE— For  particulars 

address,  DURING  WORLDS"  FAIR, 

TEACHERS'  COL,UMBIAN  HAL,Iv  ASSOCIATION,  * 
11- tf  7o  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

The  New  American  Teachers'  Agency 

Teachers  seeking  positions,    (  Address/^    R    Runnl^c  iC>  i\i\   Palace  Hotel  Bldg* 
and  those  wishing  a  cjiange  at  <  ^»  O*  iXUUUICo  «  DO.  Room  C. 

an  Increased  salary,  should        (     237  VINE  8'T.«  (2^t)  CINCINNATI,  O. 


WALL  PAPER 


If  you  con- 
template re- 
papering 
any  part  of  your  house,  send  10c  for  my 
Illustrated  'Portfolio,  with  100  samples 
of  latest  coloring  and  designs.  _Paper8 
retailed  at 
wholesale 
prices,  a  « 


»onng  ana  aesigns.     jrapers 

ALBERT  GALL 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


EDUCATION   IN   INDIANA 

The  History  of  Education  in  Indiana,  recently  published,  may 
be  had  through  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  or  of  C.  L.  Boone, 
Bloomington,  Ind.     Price,  post-paid,  $I.5o. 


THE 


Central  Normal  College 

AND 

COMMERCIAL   INSTITUTE. 


ItsStudents  are  its  Bestpriends 

• 

It  carries  nearly  a  score  of  departments  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  Common  BrancheM^   Commereial  Departfnent,  and  Pedagogy,.     . 

Teachers  can  secure  methods  and  reviews  at  the  same  time. 

Special  Work  for  Primary  Teachers. 

Prop.  Rigdon  is  teacher  of  Grammar  and  Psychology. 

The  most  complete  course  of  Book-keeping. ' 

Specialists  have  charge  of  each  department. 

Elocution  is  in  charge  of  a  g-raduate  of  the  NsCtional  School  of 
Oratory,  who  is  specially  trained  for  teaching. 

Sixteen  years  standing.     All  offers  guaranteed. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH.  Presidfeot. 

7-tf  •  Danville,  Ind. 


KIIDEilfiliini  SOPPUES 


Primary  school  aids  and-  article^  especially  adapted  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  children  at  home.  The  only  house  in  the 
U.  S.  devoted  expressly  to  these  specialties.  Send  -2  cent  stamp  for 
catalogue  to 

THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.. 

l-tf  211  aod  213  Wabasb  five.,  CHICAGO. 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY'S  WORKS. 

GivBBN  Fields  and  RuiiMiifO  Brooks, 

An  entirelj  Qew  volume  of  Poems.    IZtno $125 

Rhymes  OP  Childhood,  nmo 125 

Nkighboklv  Pobms  (Inclnding'  the  Old  Swimmia*  Hole  and  *I«evea  More  Poems.) 

Skrtchbsin  Prosb  and  Occasional  Verses  (The  Boss  Girl.} 

AFrBRWHiLBS.    PiPBS  O*  Pan.      Rhymbs  OP  Childhomd. 

12mo,  Cloth,  out  Top  2.50 

Half  Calf  or  Half  Morocco 125 

Full  Calf  or  FuH  Morocco : 5.00 

An  Old  Sweetheart  op  Minb 

r*j  8\10,  Flat,  4io,  ip  Colors >  2.50 

Old  Fashioned  Roses. 

An  dition  of  selections  from  above  books  published  in  Eng-land;' 

16mo  natrlmme',Blue  and  White .. 1.75 

Thk  Flying  Islands  op  the  Night. 

A  fantastic  drama  in  verse.    Angel  Face  bristol  cover,  boxed 1  25 

RICHARD  MALCOLM   JOHNSTON^ 

SxtroiBS*    Social  AND  LiTSRARr.      Second  -eries.     12mo,  Cloth  1.25 

1  tf  TH&  B)W&N-MEttRILL  GO.,  Publishers,  Indlanaoolis,  Ind; 


The  National  Normal  llniversily. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOL. 

The  oldest  and  most  successful. 
SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

'  The  best  and  most  practical. 
THE  FACULTY. 

The  strongest  and  most  popular. 
SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

Innumerable  and  most  varied. 
ENTIRE  EXPENSES. 

The  lowest  and  most  reasonable. 
ATTENDANCE. 

The  largest  and  most  national. 
FOR  COUNTRY  TEACHER, 

Superintendents  and  Professors, 

Catalogue  free.    Address, 

President,  ALFRED   HOLBROOK, 

Lebanon,  Ohio. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON. 

MerGhant  TTailors 

And   Dealers  in   Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunics  and  Vatises 


No  35  East  Washington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


S200,000 

Secured  for  Teachers  q  1892.    Over  300  Tcacl)ers Located  in  the  same  year. 

For  particutarSf  see  the  new  (  ata^ogrue  of 

THE  SCHOOL  RND  COLLEGE  BURERU, 

Now  the  best  medium  for  ihe  Teacher  who  wants 

A  Better  Position, 

A  Larger  Salary,  or 

A  More  Favorable  Location. 

Catalogue  Free. 

C.  J.  ALBERT*  Manag-er, 
3-tf  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Volun)e  XX  I.  E.  S.,  Now  Ready. 

ROUSSEAU'S     EMILE. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  PAYNE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

IShno.     Cloth  y  fl  50. 

ROUSSEJAU'S  "EJMItrB"  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  social, 
political,  and  educational  ideas  that  advocate  a  return  to  nature. 
It  is  the  most  radical  work  of  the  kind  ever  written,  and  not  only  gave 
the  primary  impulse  to  Pestalo25zi  and  Basedow,  but  set  on  fire  all 
Europe,  and  probably  did  more  than  any  other  book  to  bring  about  the 
French  Revolution.  No  book  is  more  helpful  than  this  to  provoke 
original  thought  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of  educational  theories. 
This  edition  contains  much  more  of  the  original  work  than  any  other 
English  translation  now  in  print,  and  has  critical  notes  and  comments 
by  the  editor  and  the  translator,  showing  what  is  true  aud  false  in  the 
positions  taken  by  Rousseau.  The  translator  has  prepared  a  useful 
analysis  of  the  contents  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

For  sale  by  all  the  leading  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  maily  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

D.   APPLETON   dr  CO-,   Publishers,  CHICAGO. 

3-?  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

Tl>e    Soiitl^epi)   Ii^diapa   Norn^al  Qollege 

AND  PRACTICAL,  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 
SPRINQ  TERM  OPENS  TUESDAY.  APRIL  4.TH.  1893 

Special  Advantag'es  for  Teachers  and  Those  Preparing*  to  Teach. 
THOROUGH  WORK  IN  ALL  TkE  COMMON  BRANCHES. 


Pedagogy— Science  of  Edi/cation.— Exceptionally  strong-  work  will  be  pre- 
sented on  the  line  of  Theory  of  Teaching*.    You  cannot  afford  to  miss  it. 

Preparatory  Department.— Those  not  prepared  for  regular  work  in  the  courses 
will  find  classes  to  suit  them.  There  will  be  classes  of  different  grades  of  advance- 
ment. 

Teachers*  Course. — Teachers*  holding*  a  two  years*  license  can  finish  our  course 
in  two  terms.  Two  terms  in  Algebra,  Latin,  and  Rhetoric  are  required,  with  one  term 
in  Civil  Government  and  Science  of  Education.      There  will  be  a  large  class  this  year. 

Commercial  Department. — Beginning  classes  in  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Commercial   Law  will  be  organized.       A  very  popular  course.    Thoroug-h 
work.      Improved  methods  in  Business  Practice  recently  introduced.      Graduates 
from  this  department  are  holding  good  positions. 
-V  Special  Classes. — There  will  be  many  extra  classes  for  those  taking*  select  work. 

Geometrj',    Vocal    Music,    Beginning    Latin,     Botany,     Surveying.    Reading    Circle 
Work,  etc. 

Expenses. — Tuition  for  terra  of  ten  weeks,  only                     -  $8.00 

Good  Board  in  private  famil.v  per  week,  -                 2.00 

Good  Board  in  clubs  In  private  family  per  week,  -           1.S0 

Well  Furnished  Room  per  week,                     -  .SO 

These   rates  are  guaranteed.      Accommodations  are  first-class.      Students  have 

Homes  with  our  best  people.      Special  rates  to  "clubs"  of  students.    Write  for  further 

i  nf ormation  to 

URNER  &  DIEKERSON,  Principals, 

[  2-2t  or  R.  E.  LEE  REYNOLDS,  Sec,  Mitchell,  Ind. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  *"  %*h?c*«g"o.  *^^  ■ 

It  pays  to  resr^Rter  In  an  Affeocjr  that  hai^  a  larg^e  patron aire^  and  that  secures  the 
*  election  Of  its  teachers  to  g-ood  positions  by  recommending^  them.     That^s  what  we  do. 

From  snpt.  A.  D.  Moffett,  Decatur,  Ind. 

I  snccerded  in  firettintr  the  ^nperintendency  of  the  schools  here  that  yon  in- 
formed me  of.  Enclosed  please  find  dtdft  for  ^-^  dollars,  the  amount  dne  you. 
School  has  commenced  and  is  moving  along*  nicely  I  wish  you  ^uch  success  in  your 
work. 

From  Wm.  Calhoun^  Fairmont,  Indv 

On  the  »am#.  evening  I  was  Elected    to  two  of  the   positions  to  which   you 
recommended  me,  and  later  to  another.    Quick  work. 

From  Edward  Searing-,  Pres.  State  Normal,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Two  of  ihe  teachers  whom  yon  recommended,  Mr.  Koehler  of  Ohid,  and  Mr. 
0*9hea,  of  New  York,  I  have  engag«%d  •  The  aid  yon  have  rendered  me  has  been 
much  above  my  expectations.  I  think  you  have  done  an  excellent  service  for  vur 
school. 

Send  for  Hand  Book.    Many  good  vacancies  for  lady  teachers. 

13-if  C.   J.  ALBERT.  Manasrer. 


The 


TeacJjers'  hjotcl  worlds^  mir 

Has  already  booked  parties  of  teachers  in  nearly  every  state.      Headquarters  for 
several  states.    Write  for  special  rates, 

i-2t  C.  R    LONG  Manager.  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  ^ 


THE   NORTHWESTERN   TEACHER'S   AGENCY 

LINCOLN.    NEBRASKA. 

One  successful  year!  A  limited  membership  and  a  place  secured 
for  almost  every  memberl  It  is  the  most  conservative  Agency  in  the 
country,  and  its  standing  in  the  northwest  is  above  par.  Superinten- 
dents and  school  officers  have  confidence  in  the  management,  and  it  is 
no  trouble  to  find  places  for  all  accepted  members.  Write  for  registra' 
tion  hlnnks  and  get  your  names  on  the  books  at  once 

Calls  are  coming  in  daily  for  teachers  for  various  departments  to 
begin  after  the  holidays.  Address 

lit  J.  W,  MILLER,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 


PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  TTallors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunics  and  Valises 


No  35  East  Washington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Ohicago. 

The  thirty-fonrthaiinnal  course  of  lectnrea  in  this  Institution  will  commence  Seo- 
tember   14,1893.    New   college   buildinfr,  elevators,  ret.taurant,  readisir  rooms   and 
laboratories.    Everythiugr  modem.     Experienced  teachers.    Low  fees.    Equality  in 
sex.    Send  for  Lecture  Card .    Anuouncemcjnt  andsamnleof  The  Clinioue     AddrMfi 
E.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  3034  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  ^"uique.    -^^aajMs, 


ii 
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AMEmcmi  COLLEGErtllMGEBy,CIIICItG^^  ILL, 

A  THOROUGHLY  FIRST-CLASS  INSTITUTION. 

Tcactaen  >nd  others  contempUtlnK  enuring-  the  Profession  of  Dtnlistrr  irill  do  velt 
to  look  into  (he  mfriw  ol  the  Ahericah  Collegh. 
Both  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Direclom  of  Ibis  Instilution  are  practical  teachers. 
Tliecllyof  Chicago  aOordq  fine  faciiiliea  !o  th«  dental  student  for  the  study  of  bis 

ThonsandH  of  persont  apply  annually  to  our  Denial  College  for  trealmenl.    Here  the 

Adn>)s5)oo  OQd  F^equlremeots. 

fore  enterlntr  this  colleire,  to  t^M  his  fltness  for  the  technical  study  of  dentistry.    A 
of  a  Tecogniied  college,  or  who  has  a  certificate  from  a  high  or  grammar  school,  or  a 

It  requites  three  terms  uf  six  monltaa  each  In  complete  the  couroe  of  insltDCIian  In 
this  college.    The  graduates  of  (his  college  can  enter  the  senior  classes  of  our  medical 

M.  D. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1893,  and  continues  three 
months. 

Eighth  Annual  Winter  Term  begins  October  17,  1893. 
and  continues  six  months. 


Mal^e  Use 

of  Spare  MomeQts. 

Every  teacher  can  make  use  of  the  time  after 
school  closes,  at  night  and  during  vacation  times,  in 
organizing  Councils  for  the  Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 
It  is  dignified,  commendable  work  and  will  net  from 
$100  to  $250  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  work  that  re- 
quires intelligence,  tact  and  dignity,  and  we  natur- 
ally look  for  those  things  in  the  ranks  of  America's 
educators. 

The  Order  of  Chosen  Friends 

Is  a  Fraternal,  BeneTolent  and  Protective  Society.  Its  business  is  conducted  privatelj, 
jet  in  such  a  manner  that  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  secret  societies  can  endorse 
and  affiliate  with  it.  It  was  established  May  2S,  1879,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  It  has  now  about  800  Councils  and  45,000  members  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  an  Order  making-  provisions  for  payingr,  in  addition  to  sick  and  death 
benefits,  one  to  its  ag-ed  members,  and  also  providing-  for  a  benefit  to  those  who  become 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  either  disease  or  accident.  It  has  met  with  the  approval 
and  endorsement  of  the  thinking  public.  The  unsurpassed  success  and  continuous 
g-rowthof  the  Chosen  Friends  in  the  past,  confirms  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors,  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  Order  to  meet  the  wants  of  thousands  who  are  without  any,  or 
need  more,  protection. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

1.  To  unite  fraternally  acceptable  white  persons  of  g-ood  character,  steady  habits, 
sound  bodily  health  and  reputable  calling-,  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being*. 

2.  To  improve  their  condition  morally,  socially  and  materially  by  timely  counsel 
and  instructive  lessons;  encouragement  in  business,  and  assistance  to  obtain  employ- 
ment when  in  need. 

3.  To  establish  a  Relief  Fund  from  which  a  sum  not  exceedingf  three  thousand 
^lollars  ($3,000)  shall  be  paid: 

a.  When  a  member  becomes  disabled  by  the  infirmities  of  old  ag-e:  Provided,  the 
age  of  seventy-five  years  has  been  reached. 

b.  When  b^-  reason  of  disease  or  accident,  a  member  becomes  permanently  dis- 
abled from  following  any  occupation. 

c.  When  a  member  has  died. 

4.  To  establish  a  Sick  Benefit  Fund  from  which  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $15  a  week 
ishall  be  paid  to  members  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident. 

5.  To  make  it  posHible  for  every  member  to  own  a  home,  or  to  save  and  Invest 
small  sums  monthly. 

For  complete  information,  write  to 

T.  B.  LINN,  Supreme  Recorder, 
2.3t  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


^ 


BAKER  &  THORNTON 


—DEALERS  IN- 


SCHOOL 


—REMOVED    TO- 
SS Soiitl)  M^rWiai^  Street. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  will -find  much  to  interest 
them  in  a  visit. 

We  are  trying  to  cover  the  entire  ground  of  school  work 
and  we  will  leave  it  to  you  as  to  how  well  we  are  doingc  it. 

We  have  some  new  material  in 

PRIMARY    AIDS. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF 

KINDERGARTEN  GOODS 

ALWAYS  IN  6TOCK 

BAKER  &  THORNTON, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  -  -  INDIANA 

1-? 


Earlham  College 

THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

Winter  Term  opens     .  -       Tuesday,  Januaty^Sth,  1893 
Spring  Term  opens     -        Tuesdayi  March  28th,  1893 

^     ■..•'• 

Faculty  of  seventeen  scholarly  in»tructors.  Eight 
coUeg'e  courses.  Five  building's.  Weil  equipped  Chem* 
ical  and  Biological  Laboratories. 

Civil-engineering.  Extensive  Cabinet,  embracing 
large  and  valuable  collections  in  Geology,  Mineralogy,, 
Paleontology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Archaeology,  etc. 
Students  have  access  to  libraries  aggregating  over 
22,000  volumes.  Departments  of  Music,  Painting  and 
Wood-carving,  Well  improved  Athletic  field  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  Gymnasium  under  competent  direction. 

Boarding  in  an  exceptionally  well  appointed  and 
administered  college  home,  or  in  private  families,  at 
option  of  students.  Expenses  as  low  as  at  any  other 
college  in  the  West  offering  equal  advantages. 

For  Catalogue  address,  JOSEPH   J.   M I LL8«  President, 

Lit  RICHMOND,  IND. 


The  above  Ust  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  actings  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 


contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  vi^ill  be  seen  by 
reading'  Section  II  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  l89l,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sbc  tl-  The  hooka  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  b» 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schoolt 
by  virtue  oj  thia  act,  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof, 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
in  teaching/ the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  avch  books, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  aueh  aehoola  aueh  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private  Schools,  Parochial  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
or  any  others,  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which 
the  State  has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing, 
EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co., 
8-t*  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 


THE     PRANG    COURSES 


•IN- 


Form  Study,  Drawing  ^°  Color 


Primary  Course, 


Shorter  Course, 

Complete  Course. 

The  only  plan .  for  teaching-  Elementary  Drawipg  that 
is  based  on  Pedagogical  Principles,  and  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  best  Experience  of  those  who  have  been  most 
prominent  in  the  development  of  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  in  this  country. 

The  ONLY  system  of  drawing  which  provides  a  series 
of  manuals  for  grade  teachers,  whereby  they  may  obtain  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  prepare  themselves 
intelligently  for  each  lesson.  Other  systems  provide  outlines 
which  can  in  no  proper  sense  be  termed  manuals. 

•  The  ONLY  courses  in  Art  Education  for  public 
schools,  which  provide  Text  books  and  manuals  for  rational 
instructions  in   color   along  with  Form  Study  and  Drawing. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  text  book  '  and  educational 
material. 

—  ADDRESS — 

The  Prang  Educational  Company 

161  WABASH  AVENUE. 

CHICAGO. 

]>2t  W.  S.  MACK,  Western  Manaffer. 


The  National  Normal  Universily. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOL. 

The  oldest  and  most  successful. 
SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

The  best  and  most  practical. 
THE  FACULTY. 

The  strongest  and  most  popular. 
SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

Innumerable  and  most  varied. 
ENTIRE  EXPENSES. 

The  lowest  and  most  reasonable. 
ATTENDANCE. 

The  largest  and  most  national. 
FOR  COUNTRY  TEACHER, 

Superintendents  and  Professors. 

Catalogue  free.    Address, 

President,  ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

Lebanon,  Ohio. 

■■  lii  i»!ii.i.  iiiil  III  III. 

Th«  Tcach)ers'  Hotel  worloF  mir 

Has  already  booked  parties  of  teachers  in  nearly  every  state.     Headquarters  for 
several  states.    Write  for  special  rates, 

i-2t  c.  R.   LONG   Manager,  211  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  course  of  lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  Sep- 
tember 14,1893.  Kew  college  building,  elevatorp,  reMaurant,  reading  rooms  and 
laborator  es.  Everythiog  modern.  Experienced  teachers.  I^ovr  lees.  Equality  in 
sex.  Send'or  Lecture  Card.  Announcement  and  sample  of  The  Clinique.  Address, 
B.  Z.  BAILEY,  M.  D.  3034  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  ll-9t. 

^ , iiiM  _  _  -  ---Li-ii  1111-  ir    ^T" 

United  States  History   Questions. 

f^end  for  pamplet  of  1050  queiBtions  on  U.  S.  History,  with  references  to  the  sections 
In  Montgomery's  American  History.  For  teachers  reviewing  for  examination,  or  for 
class  use  in  school,  it  is  the  best  list  published.  Try  It.  bingle  copies  lOc  $>  per 
do^.    Address,  J.  W   MacKINNON,  London,  Ohio.  9-ot 

~  PETER  GRAMLING&  SON. 

MerGhant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunlcs  and  Valises 

No  35  East  .Washington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

-"WATiiWAt     GA8    ROUTB":; 


HE    POPUL-AR    SHORT    L.INE 

BBTWBBIf 

Peoria,  Bloominston,  Chicago,  >^t  LouIb,  Springfield,  LaFajette,  Frankfort,  Mnncie, 
Portland,  Lima,  Findlaj,  Postoria,  Fiemont,  Sanduskj,  Indianapol«8,Kokomo, 
Pern,  Rochesier,  Ply  month,  LaPorte,  Mlchiflran  City.  Ft  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnffton,  c5onnersTille,  and  Cincinnati,  making*  direct  con- 
nection wit4i  all  points,  East,  West,  Nortli,  Soath. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERJ'ING 
THE  GREAT  NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  grivinsr  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  nrrand  sigfht  from  tne  train  as  they  pass  throngrh.  Great  fields  covered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millionH  of  g-aUons  of  oil,  N  VTURAL  GAS  welts 
shootinfiT  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beantiful  cities,  fairly  alive  with 
glass  and  all  kinds  of  factories 

We  furnish  onr  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
and  u.  E.  &  vV.  Paiace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rates. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Ne«r  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsbnrg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popalar  roate  with  the  ladles  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing train  officials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  agent, 

H.  c.  Parker,  cha^,  f.  daly. 

l-tf  Traffic  Manager.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 

THE   NORTHWESTERN  TEACHER'S   AGENCY 

LINCOLN.    NEBRASKA. 

One  successful  year!  A  limited  membership  and  a  place  secured 
for  almost  every  member!  It  is  the  m.ost  conservative  Agency  in  the 
country,  and  its  standing  in  the  northwest  is  above  par.  Superinten- 
dents and  school  officers  have  confidence  in  the  management,  and  it  is 
no  trouble  to  find  places  for  all  accepted  members.  Write  for  registrar 
tion  hlanks  and  get  your  names  on  the  books  at  once- 

Calls  are  coming  in  daily  for  teachers  for  various  departments  to 
begin  after  the  holidays.  Address  ^ 

i.u  J.  H,  MILLER,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 


211    WABAS*^     AVE. 

CHIC  I  GO. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  OOLLEBE  BUREAU, 

It  pajs  to  register  in  an  Agency  that  has  a  large  patronage,  and  that  secures  the 
election  of  its  teachers  to  good  positions  by  recommending  them.     That*s  what  we  do. 

From  Snpt.  A.  D.  Moffett,  Decatur,  Ind. 

I  succeeded  iti  getting  the  i^uperintendency  of  the  schools  here  that  you  in- 
formed  me  of.       Enclosed  please  nnd   draft  for dollars,  the  amount  due  yon. 

School  has  commenced  and  is  moTlng  along  nicely      I  wish  you  much  success  in  your 
work. 

From  Wm.  Calhoun,  Fairmont,  Ind. 

On  the  same  evening  I  was  elected  to  two  of  the  positions  to  whica  yon 
recommended  me,  and  later  to  another.    Quick  work. 

From  Edward  Searing,  Pres.  State  Normal,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Two  of  the  teachers  whom  you  recommended,  Mr.  Koehler  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
0*3h8a,  of  New  York,  I  hava  engaged  The  aid  you  have  rendered  me  has  been 
much  ab:>7d  my  etpactatlons.  I  think  yoU  have  done  an*  excellent  service  for  omr 
school. 

Send  for  Hand  B^^k•    Many  good  vacancies  for  lady  teachers. 

12-t7  O.  s3t  ALBERT*  Manager. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  TriB 


MONON  ROUTE 


N^)T0jHSVILlC;ilCWALBAIIYjgWiCA60 

THE  SHOHT    LINE  ^° 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth.  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  only  line  runninir  Solid  Pnllman  Perfected  Safety  Yegtlbnled  Trains. 
The  only  line  rnnning-  Dining  Cars  betweei  India^apolia  aadChicag'o. 
Mafirniflcent  Pul'man,  Mceplng*  and  •  arlor  Cars. 
For  rat^s,  mapti,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

No.  26  8.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
JAMBS  BA.RKSB,  a.  P.  A..  OhloaffO.  1-tf 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 


BIG  4 


The 


Solid    Vestibule    Trains 

—CONSISTING  i»F— 

FINEST   CO\CHES,    PARLOR,     RECLININa   CHAIR     CAR,     CAFE 
DINING  CARS;  WAGNER  '  OMPARTMENT,  BUFFET  and 
STANDARD  SLEEPING  OARS, 

HBATBO  WITH  8TBAM  AND  LICHTBO  BY  QA8« 

—FORMING  — 

THB  FINBST  TRAINS  IN  AMEBIC  A  OB  THE   WOBLB. 


and 


The  SUPERB  TRACK,  and  UNRIVALED  MACHINERY  and  EQUIPMENT  per 
mitthe  HIGHEST  Sl*EED  and  "ERFECT  SAFETY. 

It  is  the  only  line  wh  ch  lands  itH  passenirers  at  the  Grand  Oentr^nl  Depot,  in  the 
heart  of  the  crreat  ity  of  New  xork,  wh'ch  is  a  i  advantage  IN  TIME  OVER 
OTHER  ROUTES. 

I  he  entrance  into  OhioaffO  surpasses  all  others  passing  throaflrh  the  f anions  Olty 
of  Pullman,  aloncr  the  LekA  jFront,  and  the  far-famed  Xiohivan  Avenue 
Boulevard,  in  full  view  tf  the  finest  Besidenoee  and- Public  Buildlnflre.  In 
fact,  its  Connections  and  TERMINAL  F^CILITIE:»  at  all  points  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  line 

Its  trails  enter  the  Central  Union  Station.  CineinratJ;  the  Union  Depots.  Oleve- 
land.  Buffalo  and  Albany;  the  Grav-d  Central,  New  Tork;  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  Boston;  the  Union  Depot,  St.  Louis;  the  Union  Depot.  Peoria;  the  Great 
Central  Depot,  <'hioaBo;  the  Union  Station,  Indianapolis:  and  nnmerons  others 
in  the  vast  territory  it  traverses  between  tbe  Mississippi  Bive^  on  the  West;  the 
Ohio  Biver  on  the  Sonih;  tl  e  G^eat  Lakes  on  the  North;  and  the  principal  Sea. 
Boa'd  <Hties  in  the  East 

The  Indianapolis  Offices  of  this  Great  Line  are  located  at 
Ko,  i  ii&HsL  \a^a»h.iriqtoii  »tre«t, 

8«  Jackeon  Plnof^,  M»«©8a<^hueett9  Avonu** 
and  thA  UNION  STATION,  where  tickets  can  be  procured  to  all  parts  of  the  UNITED 
f^TATES  and  C  \NADA  and  MEXICO,  at  the  lowest  current  rates,  full  information 
as  to  ront«»s,  ronditions,  connections,  etc  ,  etc. 

OSCAR  G.  MURRAY,  D.  B.  MARTIN. 

2nd  Vtc<^ President.  GenM  Passeng-er  A  Ticket  Asrent* 

1-tf  H.  M.  BR0N:90N,  Ass't  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


w 

Books  for  Teachers 


EDUCATION. 

By  Herbert  Spencer.  This  standard  book  is  now  ready  in 
a  fine  new  edition  with  topic  headings,  and  late  portrait. 
Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  12mo,  225  pp.  Price,  $1.00; 
to  teachers  80c. ;  by  mail  8c  extra. 

ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

By  Oscar  Browning.  A  concise  history  of  EJducation  that 
has  become  standard.  Limp  cloth,  16mo,  80  pp.  Price 
23c  net,  postpaid. 

LIFE  OF  DAVID  P.  PAGE. 

By  W,  F.  Phelps.  No  life  of  this  distinguished  first  princi- 
pal of  the  first  Normal  School  of  America,  except  this, 
has  yet  appeared.    Price  15c,  postpaid. 

STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  METHODS, 

That  should  be  read  by  every  teacher.  These  are  helpful 
far  beyond  the  small  price  asked.  Resolve  to  get  one  of 
them  at  least,  ^t  once.  * 

Angadurg^a  Easy  Things  to  DraWy                         -  27c 

**            JSasy  Drawings  for  Geography  Claaa^  •          4Sc 

Dewey^s  ffoiv  (0  Teach  MannerSy              -  -                     4Sc 

Johnson^s  Mducation  by  Doivg,             -             -  -               45c 

Calkin^ 8  Uow  to  Teach  Phonics ^              -  -                     4Sc 

Kelhgg^s  Bow  to  Write  Compositions,             -  -                  15c 

Seeley^s  Gruhe  Method  in.  A  rithmetic^                 -  -         88c 

'*      Gruhe  Idea  in  Primary  Arithmetic,  -                 27c 

•®*These   are   a    few   specimen    works  from  our  large 
collection.    New  descriptive  96  page  catalog^ie  free. 


COLUMBUS    DAY, 

Shall  you  celebrate  it?      Send  for  our  grand  new  circular 
of  material  of  all  kinds — books,  music,  badges,  fiags,  etc. 


EL.  KELLOGG  &  CO 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO.  ^  ' 

10-tf 


The  New  American  Teachers'  Agency 

Teachers  seeking'  positions,    (  Address/^    R    Riinnl^e  iC>  flf%   Palace  Hotel  Bids-, 
and  those  wishingr  a  change  at  ■{  ^»  tJ»  IXUUUIuO  <X  UO.  Room  C, 

an  increased  salary,  should        (     237  VINK  ST.«  {ZSt)  CINCINNATI^  0> 

EDUCATION   IN   INDIANA 

The  History  of  Education  in  Indiana,  recently  pubUshed,  may 
be  had  through  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  or  of  C.  L/.  Boone^ 
Blooming-ton,  Ind.    Price,  post-paid,  $1.5o. 

^i^— 1^^—^^     I  II       —■  ^MM.M.-i         ■    I  ■■■■■■  ■  ■  ■  I    ■■■  ■■     ■  I  I  ■      ■■  »i  ■■     11  wmt,  ■  11  ■  I  ■■  ■   ■■    ^»      ■■  ■■■«■■■■■■■  ■  II  ■ 

United  States  History   Questions. 

Send  for  pamplet  of  1060  questions  on  U.  S.  History,  with  references  to  the  sections 
in  Montcfomery's  American  History.  For  teachers  reTiewins- for  examination,  or  for 
class  use  in  school,  it  is  the  best  list  published.  Try  it.  Sing-le  copies  10c. .  $1  per 
dos.    Address,  J.  W.  MacKINNON,  I^ondon,  Ohio.  9-6t 

WESTERN     SUMMER      SCHOOL 


OF- 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  METHODS. 


June  28  to  July  22«  1892, 

4-tf  Address, 


at  liA  FOBTE,  INDIANA. 
E.  ELIZABETH  HAIUMANN,  ^•c*y. 


ROOMS  PBJEE— ^<^^  particulars 

address,         DURING  WORLDS'  FAIR, 

TEJACHERS'  COLUMBIAN  HALL  ASSOCIATION, 
11-tf  7o  Dearborn  St.,  Chicag'o. 


PL  AYS 

I         ^^  Amateur  Tl 


^PL 


peranoe 
Plays.] 


Tbeatrioals,  Tem- 


Plays,  1>rawinic-Room  Plays, 
try  Plays,  Bthioplan  Flays.  Qaide  Books.  Speakers. 
Pantomimes,  Charades,  Jarley's  Wax  Works..  Burnt 


Cork,  Theatrical  Face  Preparations,  WUts.  Beards. 
Moustaches,  and  Paper  Soeoery.  Naw  Catalogues. 
contHlnlnff  many  noTelties,  full  description  and 
prioen  sent  FRBB  !  FBBE'  ^^_.  „       ^  _ 

T.  H.  FRENCH,  t£8  West  33d  St.,  N.  V^ 


ON'T  LEAVE  HOME  t 

To  Learn  BOOK-KEEPINa 

Oar  Nbw  Method  of  teaching:  by  HAIL, 
poaltiTely  Insiues  encoese.  Pamphlet  entitled 
*'PxoPXT  AND  Lose"  sent  FREE.  Address, 
NATURAL  METHOD  SOHOOU  81.  L0U18,  ■«. 


lif lllTCrn^ld®  awake  workers  everywhere 
If  AH  I  CUfor  SHePP*d  PHOTOGR  \PH<)  of 
the  WORLD,'  the  grreatest  book  on  earth; 
coetiufiT  $100,000;  retailAt  $3.25  cash  or  install- 
ments; mammoth  illustrated  circular  and 
terms  free;  daily  output  over  15000  volumes. 
Ag'entswlld  with  success.  Mr.  Thos  L.  Mar- 
tin, Centerville,  Texas,  cleared  $7  i  I  in  9  days; 
Miss  Rosa  Adams,  Woostor,  O  ,  $23  In  40  min- 
utes: Rev  J  Howard  Madison,  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
$101  in  7  hours;  a  bonanza,  mag-nificent  outfit 
only  $1.  Books  on  credit,  freight  paid.  Ad- 
dress Globe  Bible  Publishinsr  «  o  ,  No.  723 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Penn  ,  or  358 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.  ll-4t 

SHORT  HAND  BY  MAIL.— A  thorough  and 
systematic  course.  Easy  system  to  learn  and 
capable  of  the  sr^'eetest  speed.  Positions  pro- 
cured to  all  when  competent.  OURSE 
EREB  TO  TEACHERS  (conditionally.) 

We  also  have  one  of  the  most  thorough 
schools  iu  ChtcaffO  and  will  guarantee  satis- 
faction or  refund  tuition . 

NEW  STANDARD  SHORTHAND  COLLEGE 
U-ly  164 166  Washington  St,  Chieago. 


Flags. 


If  there  is  a  School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  Flag, 
let  the  teacher  write 
immediately  to 

Q.  W.  Simmons  &  Co., 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  the  School  Jour  nal.  2-2t 


THE 


Central  Normal  College 

— ^AND 

COMMERCIAL   INSTITUTE. 


ItsStudents  are  its  Bestpriends 

It  carries  nearly  a  score  of  departments  and  makes  a  specialty 

of  Common  Branches ^   Commercial  Department^  and  Pedagogy^   . 
Teachers  can  secure  methods  and  reviews  at  the  same  time. 
Special  Work  for  Primary  Teachers . 
Prof,  Rigdon  is  teacher  of  Grammar  and  Psychology. 
The  most  complete  course  of  Book-keeping. 
Specialists  have  charge  of  each  department, 
^locution  is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  of  the  National  School  of 

Oratory,  who  is  specially  trained  for  teaching. 
Sixteen  years  standing.    All  offers  gttaranteed. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  A.  JOSEPI^.  Presideot. 

•  7-tf  Danville,  Ind. 


HIDERUBTH  Wm 


Primary  school  aids  and  articles  especially  adapted  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  children  at  home.  The  only  house  in  the 
U.  S.  devoted  expressly  to  these  specialties.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
catalogue  to 

THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.. 

l-tf     211  apd  215  Wobosb  fiV9.,  CHICAGO. 

JAMES  WHITGOMB  RILEY'S  WORKS. 

GmBBN  Fib]:j>s  and  RuNNzito  Bxooks, 

An  entirelj  new  Tolame  of  Poems.    Unto $1.25 

Rhtmbs  OP  Childhood,  12aio 1^25 

Nbxohbokly  Pobms  (Inclndin?  the  Old  Swlmmin*  Hole  and  'Leven  More  Poema.) 
Skbtchbs  IK  Pkosb  and  Occasional  Ybxsbs  (The  Boss  Girl.) 
Aptbkwbilbs     Pipbs  O*  Pan.     Rbtmbs  of  Cbildhond. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top  ..  2-50 

Half  Calf  or  Half  Morocco ••  125 

.  Fall  Calf  or  Pnll  Morocco 5.00 

An  Old  Swbbthbakt  of  Minb 

8\10,  Flat,  4io,  In  Colors 2J0 

Old  Fashioned  Roses. 

An  e'lition  of  selections  from  above  books  published  la  Bng'lattd; 

16mo  nntrimme'.  Bine  and  White l.'fS 

Thb  Fltino  Islands  of  the  Nxoht. 

A  fantastic  drama  in  Terse.    Angel  Face  brlstol  cover,  boxed 1  25 

•  RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON.  ,  ^ 

Studibs  •.    Social  and  Litbr a  s  f.     Second  -eries      12mo,  Cloth 1.25 

■a  Tfl&BOW&N-MERRILL  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind; 


Mal^e  Use 

of  Spare  Momeots 

Every  teacher  can  make  use  of  the  time  after 
school  closes,  at  night  and  during  vacation  times,  in 
organizing  Councils  for  the  Order  of  Chosen  Friends. 
It  is  dignified,  commendable  work  and  will  net  from 
$100  to  $250  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  work  that  re- 
quires intelligence,  tact  and  dignity,  and  we  natur- 
ally look  for  those  things  in  the  ranks  of  America's 
educators. 

The  Order  of  Chosen  friends 

Ib  a  Fraternal,  Benevolent  and  Protectiye  Society.  Its  business  is  conducted  privately, 
yet  in  snch  a  manner  that  those  conscientiously  opposted  to  secret  societies  can  endorse 
and  affiliate  with  it.  It  was  established  May  28i,  1879,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  It  has  now  about  800  Councils  and  45,000  members  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  an  Order  making-  provisions  for  paying-,  in  addition  to  sick  and  death 
benefits,  one  to  its  ag-ed  members,  and  also  providing  for  a  benefit  to  those  who  become 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  either  disease  or  accident.  It  has  met  with  the  approval 
and  endorsement  of  the  thinking  public.  The  unsurpassed  success  and  continuous 
g-rowth  of  the  Chosen  Friends  in  the  past,  confirms  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors,  and 
the  adaptability  of  the  Order  to  meet  the  wants  of  thousands  who  are  without  any,  or 
need  more,  protection. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

1.  To  unite  fraternally  acceptable  white  persons  of  g-ood  character,  steaUiy  habits, 
sound  bodily  health  and  reputable  calling-,  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Beingr. 

2.  To  Improve  their  condition  morally,  socially  and  materially  by  timely  counsel 
and  instructive  lessons;  encourag'ement  in  business,  and  assistance  to  obtain  employ- 
ment when  in  need. 

3.  To  establish  a  Relief  Fund  from  which  a  sum  not  exceeding*  three  thousand 
dollars  ($3,000)  shall  be  paid: 

a.  When  a  member  becomes  disabled  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age:  Provided,  the 
ag-e  of  seventy-five  years  has  been  reached. 

b.  When  by  reason  of  disease  or  accident,  a  member  becomes  permanently  dis- 
abled from  following  any  occupation. 

c.  When  a  member  has  died. 

4.  To  establish  a  Sick  Benefit  Fund  from  which  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $15  a  week 
shall  be  paid  to  members  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident. 

5.  To  make  it  possible  for  every  member  to  own  a  home,  or  to  save  and  invest 
small  sums  monthly. 

For  complete  information,  write  to 

T.  B.  LINN,  Supreme  Recorder, 
2.3t  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SI 


JIMERICANCOLlEGErtllTWGERy,^^ 

A  THOROUGHLY  FIRST-CLASS  INSTITUTION. 

Teacbers  and  otb«rs  conlemplallnK  entering  Ihe  Pcafcsalon  of  Dentistry  vill  do  well 

Both  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Directors  of  IhiH  inntitBlioii  are  practical  teachers. 
The  city  of  Chica^ro  affords  flne  faciUlles  to  Ihe  denial  stndent  for  the  stndy  of  hia 


Adrolssloi)  aod  ^equlremeots. 

rcrn«Thi?tli!»co1leire.  I»  t<>8t   hit  StneKS  fur  Ihe   technical   Rludy  of  denUst 


It  requires  thn-elermsot  sii  months  each  to  complete  Ihe  course  of  ■iialmclloa  in 
this  colleire.  The  uraduales  of  lhi»  college  can  i-nter  Ihe  senior  classeii  of  our  medical 
colle^BB,  and  thus,  with  one  additional  year's  study,  if  qualified,  secure  the  degree  of 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1893,  and  continues  three 
months. 

Eighth  Annual  Winter  Term  begins  October  17,  1893, 
and  continues  six  months. 


he:  vandalia   lin 

Invites  attention  to  ^  few  facts: 

First — It  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  line  between  Indianapolis  and 
St.  L/ouis,  and  runs  four  fast  .express  trains  each  way  in  addition  to 
local  accommodation  trains. 

Second — Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping-  Cars  are  carried  on  all  through 
trains. 

Third — The  employes  are  uniformly  polite  and  attentive. 

Fuvrth — All  complaints  of  whatever  character  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 

Fifth — The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  road-bed  being-  constantly 
maintained,  and  the  construction  of  the  train  equipments  being  of  the 
latest  ^nd  most  substantial  character,  the  highest  speed  can  be  made 
with  perfect  comfort  and  safety. 

Sixth — The  new  and  beautiful  dining  cars,  with  their  dainty  china, 
rich  silverware,  spotless  linen,  and  bounteous  bill  of  fare,  are  a  delight 
to  travelers. 

Seventh— Trsdns  are  run  with  remarkable  regularity. 

Eighth — For  the  above  and  other  good  reasons  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  chosen  the  Vandalia  Line  for  its  Fast  Mail  Route  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

Test  the  above  statements  by  g-iving-  the  line  a  trial. 

For  through  rates,  time  of  trains,  sleeping-car  reservations  or  other 
information,  call  upon  or  address  W.  F,  BRUNNER, 

3-?  District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the   quickest,    most    comfortable    and   best    equipped  rout^  to 

L0UISVIL1.E  AND  THE  South, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping"  car  and  dining'  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning-  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  g-iven  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Ag-ent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,  Indianapoi^ts,  Ind. 


sX  R  A  V  E  l_s 


MONON  ROUTE 


THE  SHORT    LINE  ™ 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  snd  &II  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  oalT  Una  ninnlnr  Solid  Pnllmi.n  PerfKtsd  Safety  VgtUbnled  TrUa*. 
The  only  line  ruaalne  Oinfnff  Cars  belwou  i  IndiaBapalU  and  Chtcaco. 
Masniacent  Piillmin,  -iMpFng  and  Carlor  Cat*. 
For  rates,  mapn,  time-tablea.  etc.,  applj  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

No.  26  B.  nilnoU  St.,  IsdlanapoUa,  Ind. 
JAHBS  BABEIB,  a.  P.  A.,  OhtoaKo.  1-tf 

LAKi  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  Ri 

"NATURAL    GAS     ROUTE" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


Portland.  Lima,  FlndUy,  FoBti 

■*ochester -- 

1,  Bluffto 


th.  SoDtl 


THE  ORBAT   NATURAL  QAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  ^WlaV  the  oalrone  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportnnlly 
to  wltnesB  the  grand  sig-hi  from  ihe  train  as  thej-  pasa  throneh.  Gr»at  Beldt  coreni 
with  tanks  In  which  are  slorpd  millions  of  saHuns  of  oil,  NATURAL  GAS  well* 
Bhootlne  their  flames  bigb  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beantifnl  cltle>.  fair];  sIIts  with 

'^  wlf"aiHtioar^'tronawllh'E1eKantKec1lnlnE  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  dav  traiui 
and  L.  S.  &  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Care  on  night  tralni  at  my  naionabte 

From  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 


forts,  quick  time  and  sntB  connections.    For  any  farther  partlcn  I  are  call  onoraddreaa 

H.c.  Parker,  "   " 

1-tf  Traffic  Minager.  IndtanapoUi,  Ind. 


Jos  BrnuH  CoLtBTT,  Prea.     E.  P.  Hdstoh,  Vice  Prea.  and  Treaa.     Edw'd  Hj 
dacretarj  and  Manager. 


(incorporators. 

JOSBFHDS  COU.ETT, 


IndianaSclioolBookCo 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INO. 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting'  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  hooka  which  have  been,  or  may  hereajier  he 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  achools 
by  virtue  oj  this  act,  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof, 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  achools  of  the  State, 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  books, 
and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  hooks  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private  Schools,  Parochial  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
or  any  others,  wishing-  to  make  use  of  the  books  which 
the  State  has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing, 
EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co., 
8-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


n 


SCHOOL  THI  BNTIRB  YEAR. 


8TUDBNT8  MAY  BNTIR  AT  ANY  TIME. 


THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


AND 


BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

UmST  asi  BE3I'  CPPES  MHiL  8GB00L  is  tie  UHIISD  STATS8. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicag-o,  on  the  Pittsburg-h,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicajfo,  tbe 
Chicag-o  &  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicag'o  &  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  org-anized  Sept.   16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.    The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  1,003  Aiibrant  Btulnti  ue  earoUsd  aimiiAUy. 

TBI  FSBSIXT  71A&  ISTBS  K03I  SUCCiaSTTIL  TBUS  FAS  VS  TBI  BI3T0S7  OF  TBI  SCHOOL. 

This  unparalleled  g-rowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences   that  the    work  meets  the 

wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 
from  wliicli  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDIDTUrilTC*  Preparatory,  Teachers'  (including- Kindergrarten  Work,  Teach- 
ULi  An  I  IflCn  I  O  .  ers'  Class  and  Pedasrosry),  Collegriate  (including  Scientific,  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Eng-ineering-,  Pharmacy  ^Special  Science,  Elocttiton, 
Music.  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing-,  Penmanship,  Tele- 
g-raphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charg-e  of  specialists  as  instmctors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THB  TRAININQ  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training-  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing-  for 
teaching-,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PBDASOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  Institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grade8,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  iit 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Weil  Furnished 

Rooms  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  mtK. 

This  Sohool  does  precisely  -what  it  promises  to  do. 

49*  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KiNSEY.  Associate  Prin. 

Calendar.— Spring  term  will  open  March  28, 1893;  Summer  Review  Term  will  open 
June  6, 1893;  Fall  Terra  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov- 
ember 14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  23,1894. 

4.tf 


Does  it  Pay? 


Angola,  Ind.,  April  3,  1893. 

I  just  got  a  letter  frbm  one  of  our  students,  and  will  quote  a  short 
paragraph  from  it  as  follows:  "Prof.  Sniff,  you  know  that  little  article 
in  your  catalogue  tellinjic  how  it  is  possible  for  a  young  person  of  bright 
mind,  who  without  a  good  education,  is  worth,  say,  $30  a  month,  who,  if 
he  would  go  to  school  from  one  to  two  years,  could  earn  from  $80  to  $100 
per  month.  Well,  when  I  read  that  three  years  ago,  I  said  that  was  an 
advertising  scheme  to  catch  the  unsophisticated  youth.  But  now  I  look 
back  over  three  years,  and  can  hardly  make  it  seem  real  to  me  that  three 
years  ago  I  taught  for  $22  per  month,  and  the  following  winter  for  $30, 
and  then  $31  per  month  the  following  summer,  just  two  years  ago; 
and  that  npw,  after  I  went  to  your  college  for  two  years,  I  am  here  getting 
$100  a  month  for  eight  months.  I  don't  think  I  can  realize  what  your 
school  has  done  for  me,  yet  I  render  my  thanks  over  and  over  again  to 
you  for  its  many  privileges." 

Of  course,  we  never  asked  for  this  statement.  We  could  get  similar 
ones  from  many  others.  During  the  last  year  many  went  out  from  here, 
with  wages  increased  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  per  cent  for 
the  year.  This  short  letter  is  sent  to  you  to  stimulate  you  to  think  about 
your  education.  When  you  have  seen  that  it  pays  to  educate  yourself, 
then  I'd  like  to  have  you  look  this  way.  You  don't  think  it  out  of  reason 
to  buy  land  and  run  in  debt  $500.  You  expect  the  land  to  pay  out,  and  if 
you  are  strong  and  industrious,  and  crops  are  good,  you  can  do  it.  Of 
course,  you  don't  know  that  you  will  be  favored.  You  must  take  your 
chances,  and  you  should  not  complain,  for  that  is  all  right.  But  what 
about  education?  Will  it  pay  out?  Suppose  you  have  $500.  That  will 
not  go  far  in  business,  nor  in  buying  a  farm.  How  far  will  it  go  in 
education?  If  you  are  average  in  intellect  and  force,  it  will  give  you  an 
education  that  will  make  you  from  $500  to  $1,200  a  year,  and  not  a  dollar 
of  tax  to  pay,  and  no  insurance  to  keep  up,  and  no  interest  to  pay.  Put 
that  $500  in  your  head  and  it  escapes  taxation,  insurance,  the  thief  and 
lire,  and  will  make  you  twice  as  much  money  as  in  land  or  business. 

Education  is  power.  It  sharpens  the  mind  so  it  will  work.  It  is 
power  to  make  money,  power  to  be  happy,  power  to  be  useful.  Last  year 
we  had  several  young  men  who  went  in  debt  for  part  of  their  schooling, 
but  this  year  they  make  enough  to  pay  off  their  debt  aud  have  more  left 
than  they  would  have  had,  if  they  had  done  otherwise.  These  are  living 
facts,  and  are  very  common  facts.  We  have  students  who  have  not  put 
over  $300  in  education  who  are  making  out  of  that  $300,  $1,000  a  year,  not 
to  say  anything  of  what  is  added  to  their  happiness  and  usefulness.  So 
far  as  the  cost  in  money  is  concerned,  nothing  is  so  cheap  as  education. 
Who  can  get  board  and  lodging  as  cheap  as  students?  Not  one  of  our 
siudents  pay  over  $1.50  a  week  for  board;  and  50  cents  a  week  for  nicely 
funiishe<l  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  all  are  homed  in  good  families. 
Board,  lodging  and  tuition  costs  but  $2.80  per  week.  I  have  not  space  to 
say  much  to  you  about  the  school,  but  will  say  this,  that  we  are  all  the 
time  fitting  young  men  and  women  for  the  learned  professions  and  for 
universities.  Many  of  our  students  on  graduating  in  some  of  our  courses 
go  to  teaching,  and  begin  at  once  to  push  to  the  front.  Others  go  to  the 
professions.  Some  go  to  the  great  universities  to  prosecute  further  their 
studies.     The  majority  become  teachers. 


li  ay  'iew 
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IN  SUMMER! 


Everywhere  teachers  have  heard  about  Bay  View,  and 
Ionised  to  enjoy  its  advantages.  But  may  be  you  haven't 
thoug-ht  in  going- to  the  "World's  Fair  you  will  be  going 
directly  towards  the  place.  From  Chicago  it  will  be  a 
short,  charming  journey  by  lake  steamers,  or  through 
trains,  to  Bay  View.  Low  rates,  a  few  restful  weeks, 
rich  in  privileges,  by  cool  northern  waters,  will  be  an  in- 
ducement to  soon  leave  the  hot  and  crowded  city.  Be- 
sides, the  inspiring  instruction  in  the  Summer  University 
will  be  a  help  and  a  joy  all  the  year.  Bay  View  is  en- 
tirely a  summer  city,  and  four  weeks  there,  recreating, 
seeing,  hearing,  is  regarded  an  event  of  a  life  time. 
President  Joha  M.  Coulter,  of  Indiana  University,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Summer  University,  comprising  schools 
in  Methods,  Music,  Art,  Oratory,  Physical  Culture,  Bible 
Study,  the  College,  and  School  for  Writers,  Forty-five 
instructors,  picked  from  the  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, compose  the  faculty.  The  spirit  is  modern  and  of 
the  most  progressive  type.  Exceptionally  strong  are  the 
schools  in  Methods,  Political  Science,  Languages,  Liter- 
ature and  History.  The  Science  schools  are  thoroughly 
equipped  for  practical  work. 

Supplementing  is  the  Assembly,  in  which  will  be  heard, 
each  many  times,  such  eminent  talent  as  Rev.  Robert 
Mclntyre,  President  Bashford,  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves, 
H.  H.  Ragan,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins,  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Genevra  Johnston  Bishop,  Lotus  Glee 
Club,  Boston  Stars,  Frank  Lincoln,  any  many  more. 

The  University  opens  on  July  11,  the  Assembly  on 
July  19,  both  holding  one  month.  Early  announcements 
and  information  about  the  attractions  at  Bay  View  are 
now  out.  Send  for  the  April  Unicersity  Beview,  to  J.  M. 
Hall,  Flint,  Mich.  5-? 
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HMEniciiiicoii[G[ofPEiimsynG[iiy,CHOGO,iLL 

A.THOROUGHLY  FIRST-CLASS  INSTITUTION^ 


oiigtalj  familiar  irltli  all  claeuB  of 

AdnjlssioQ  ai^d  ^equiremeijts. 

A  pteliminarr  examination  ID  Ihe  Gn^illsta  branclieB  is  reqolred  ot  each  stadent  be- 
tare  entering  tblH  callege,  to  test  bis  fitness  for  tlie  technical  stody  of  dentlHUjr.  A 
candidate  who  has  received  a  collegiate  deEiee.  or  passed  the  malricnlate  eiaraiiiatloii 

Women  admitted  on  same  terms  as  men. 

It  requires  three  terms  of  Bin  moiitlm  each  to  compIeU  the  coorse  of  Inatruction  io 
this  college.  The  graduates  of  Ibis  college  can  enter  the  senior  classes  of  our  medical 
colleges,  and  tllQB,  with  one  additional  year's  study,  if  qualified,  secure  the  denrre  of 
M.  D. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1893,  and  continues  three 
months. 

Eighth  Annual  Winter  Term  begins  October  17,  1893, 
and  continues  six  months. 

For  Catalogue  and  Circulars  giving  full  information,  address 

THEO.  MENGES,  Secretary, 

Mt  4T9  Wabash  Ave.,  Cgic«ao,lLL 


The  National 


SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOL. 

The  oldest  and  most  successful. 
SCHOOL  OP  METHODS. 

The  best  and  most  practical. 

THE  FACULTY. 

The  strongest  and  most  popular. 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

Innumerable  and  most  varied. 

ENTIRE  EXPENSES. 

The  lowest  and  most  reasonable. 
ATTENDANCE. 

The  largest  and  most  national. 

FOR  COUNTRY  TEACHER, 

.     Superintendents  and  Professors. 

Catalogue  free.    Address, 

President,  ALFRED   HOLBROOK, 

Lebanon,  Ohio. 

*  ■  '  .  '  ■■       ■  ■  f  ■  ■  M<  I  I  I  ■> 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  TTailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunlcs  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wasl^ington  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

TRAININB  SCHOOL  FOR  XINDERGARTNERS. 

Addras  MRS.  E.  L.  HEILiWfNN. 

4-tf     Correspondence  Invited.  LA  PORTE,  IND. 

EDUCATION   IN   INDIANA 

,  The  History  of  Education  in  Indiana,  recently  published,  may 
be  had  through  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  or  of  C.  L.  Boone, 
Bloomington,  Ind.    Frice,  post-paid,  $1.5o.  tf 


Ceritral  Normal  College 

AND 

■ 

COMMERCIRL   NSTITUTE. 


Its  Students  are  its  Bestpriends 

It  carries  nearly  a  score  of  departments  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  Common  Branches,    Commercial  Department^  and  Pedagogy,,    • 

Teachers  can  secure  methods  and  reviews  at  the  same  time. 

Special  Work  for  Primary  Teachers. 

Prof.  Rigdon  is  teacher  of  Qrammar  and  Psychology. 

The  mof  t  complete  course  of  Book-keeping-. 

Specialists  have  charge  of  each  department. 

Elocution  is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  of  the  National  School  of    . 
Oratory,  who  is  specially,  trained  for  teaching. 

Sixteen  years  standing.     All  offers  guaranteed. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

J:  a.  JOSEPH.  Presideot, 

7-tf  Danville,  Ind. 


Primary  school  aids  and  articles  especially  adapted  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  children  at  home.  The  only  house  in  the 
U.  S.  devoted  expressly  to  these  specialties.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
catalogue  to  .   •  .         . 

THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.. 

'  l-tf  211  aod  313  Wabasb  five.,  CHICAGO. 

JAMES  WHITGOMB  RILEY'S  WORKS. 

Grxen  Fields  and  Runnimo  Bboorb, 

An  entirely  new  Tolnme  of  Poems.    l2mo .«...    $1.2S 

Rhymes  of  Childhood,  12nio 125 

Neighbovlv  Poems  (Inclvdingr  ihe  Old  Swimmin*  Hole  and  Xeveo  More  Poems.) 

Sketches  iw  Ppose  and  OccisioNAL  Yekses  (The  Pof s  Girl.) 

Aftekwhilss.    Pipes  O^  Pan.     Rhymes  of  Cbildhomd. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top    2-50 

Half  Calf  or  Half  Morocco : 1.2S 

Full  Calf  or  Full  Morocco 5.00 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine. 

8x10,  Flat,  4io,  in  Colors 2i0 

Old  Fashioned  Roses. 

A>n  pditicn  of  feleclirns  from  atrxe  books  publiffaed  In  Engrland; 
16mo  untrimme^^.  Blue  and  White 1.7S 

Thk  Flying  Islands  of  the  Night. 

A  fantastic  drama  in  verse.    Andrei  Face  bristol  cover,  boxed 1.25 

RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHMSTON. 

Studies*.    Social  and  Liter  ah  7.      Second  series      1 2m  o.  Cloth 1J5 

■  «f  THE  BOWEN-MERRILL  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolfs,  Ind; 


THE 


VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.'  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  8:10  A.  M.,  10:45  a,  m.,  12:10  p.  m.  and  11:00 
p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:15.  p.  m.,  5:30  p.  m.  and 
7:00  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates,  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  .  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

l0uisvii.i*e  and  the  south, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping*  ca,r  and  dining-  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long*  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury.  {^;  -  ^. 

Information  concerning"  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,  Indianapows,  Ind. 


sX  R  A  V  E  Ls 


MONON  ROUTE 


TH.  SHORT    LINE  ™ 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth.  Omaha, 

Denver,    San  Francisco,    Portland,  Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

Thg  oalj  llae  rDnBlDg  Solid  Pnllmaa  Perfected  Safely  Testibale4  Trkloa. 
The oo Inline  rnnnlns  Dlnlns  Csrs  bctHeen  IndiavapolUaBdCliicafV. 
Masroincent  PBlliBan,  .■•leepliig  and  Harlor  Can.  , 

For  rates,  mape,  llme-lablM,  etc.,  apply  to- 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

No-se  8.  niinoi*  St.,  indiMutpoiia, ma. 

JAKBB  BABXBB,  O.  P.  A..   Ohloftco.  1-tf 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Lonisyille  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTB" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


Peoria,  BloomiBatoD.  CtaicaRO.  Fl.  Louis,  SprlnirfleM,  LaFavelte,  Frankfort,  Hnnde, 
Panland,  Lima,  Findla/,  Fostorla,  FlenniiK.SaDdnakT,  liidlBnapollB,Kakoii]o, 
Peru,  HocheBler, Ply moulh,I.aPorle,MlchtgaiiCilj.  Fl,  Wayne,  Hart- 
lord,  BIuSIdii,  Connersiillc,  and  Onctnnatl.BialilBir  direct  con- 
section  witk  all  palms,  Easi.  West,  Morlfa,  Sonth. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 
THE  QREAT  NATURAL  QAB  AND  OIL  FIELDS 
ofObloand  iDdlana,  giTlne  Itae  palrona  of  tbla  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opponnnily 
wl^  "anks  In' •hlch'^'^are  a'lo"pd  mlnloiie^of  ifalVons  of  oM-'nATURAl"  GAS^wella 


bltrb  In  tbe  alT,  and  Ibe  most  beanlifnl  cillea,  faJrly  *!l*e  *llb 

BUdeL.  E.  &  n.  Faiac 

Sleeplnf  and  Parlor  Cara  on   algbt  train*  al  Tcry  reasonabla 

Thla  la  tbe  popnfar 
Ins  train  omcWa  and 

any  tlA.t  agent. 

•OHOOL  THB  BNTIPli  YBAPt.  •TUOBNTd  MAY  BNTBPI  AT  ANY  TIMB. 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

ANT}- 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO,  -  -  INDIANA. 

mm  ui  BfiSf  SPPED  lOEX&L  SCBOOL  is  ihi  HSIISa  STATES. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicasro,  on  the  Pittsburgrh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicaigro,  the 
Chlcagro  A  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicagro  A  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  drgraniKed  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance 
has  increased  f  roni.y^r  to  year  until  now  more  than  4,000  diftmt  itudnti  »•  nroUad  MmuUy. 

TSS  FBSDIT  7X1B  ZSTBI XOBT  dUOGZSSfUL  TBUS  FAS  XS  TEl  BIST0S7  Of  TEX  SCBOOL. 

This  unparalleled  g^rowth  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  the    work  meets  the 

wants  of  the  masses'. 

•  • 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 
from  whiciv  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

IICDADTMCIITC"  Preparatory,  Teachers*  (including- Kinderg-arten  Work/Teach- 
IlLr All  I  IflCIl  I  V  ■  ers*  Class  and  Pedaffo^y),  Collegiate  (including  Scientific,  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Fharmacy^pecial  Science,  ElocPiion, 
Music,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele 
g-raphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school .  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  spbcialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SOHOOL  FOR   THE  TRA'iNINQ  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training*  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charg-e. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PEDASOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  ezperjence  as  an  Instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  CoUeg-e  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school.    ' 

PRIMARY    WORKa 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning' 
with  the  Kinderg-arten,on  through  the  different  grades^the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH« 

•  <  . 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During*  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  reg-ular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER  ,SOHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.  Good  Board  and  Well  Furnished 

Rooms  $1.50  to  SI.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  It  promises  to  do. 

4^  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY,  fIssociatE  Prin. 

Calendar. — Spring  term  will  open  Marches,  1893:  Summer  Review  Term  will  open 
June  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov- 
ember 14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Janjiary  23, 1894. 

4-tf 
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JosBPHas  CoLLBTT,  Pres. 

■ 

J  Incorporators. 

JOSBPHUS  COLLET T, 

WILLIAM  HBILMA>r, 
D.  J.    MACKBY, 

B.  .P.  HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLEMING, 
R.  C.  BBLX, 

JAMEB  MCRDOCK, 
BDW^D  HAWKINS. 


£.  P.  Huston,  Vice  Pres.  and  Treas.    Edw*d  Hawkiss 
Secretary  and  Manag'er. 


'OFFICE   OF- 


IndianaSclioolBookCo 

53;^  Weit  WukiBgtoi  Stnet 
(room  4) 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 
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IndUna  Stoto  9«riei  of  Sdiool 

Books  Contract  Pri4 

FlnitRe»d«r  : 

Second  Keadar  :       : 
Third  RoAdar    : 
Fourth  Reader    ;       s 
Fifth  Reader    » 
RleMentanr  Arithm«tSe 
Complete  Aritbmetio    ; 
Elementary  Oeojtraphy 
Cumplete  Oeography 
Spelling  Book  1       : 
l-rimary  Physiology  ; 
Advanoed  physiology 
liomplete  Grammar 
Copy  i^ooks,  eaelt 


TSe 
1«« 
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The  above  lis.t  of  school-books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting*  as  a  Board  of 
•School  Bo6k  Coitimissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  vv^ill  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  hooks  which  have  been^  or  may  hereafter  he 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
by  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof  , 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  booke^ 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  boohs  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private  Schools,  Parochial  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
or  any  others,  wishing-  to  make  use  of  the  books  which 
the  State  has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing*, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co.^ 
8-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THIRTT-FIKST  SESSION 


—OP  THE 


Indiana  Normal  6011606. 

AND  INHTI'Tt'TU  OF 

LAW.  UEDICINE,  UirSIC  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS. 

COVINOTON,  INDIANA. 


riTjTji  I>TTDUi"~\UIi'  oltbia  College  \K  loexletid  («  yoani  liullea  und  gealle- 
iDil  builDMa  puraulM,  and  tu  ncooinpllsli  ijiln  In  Ihe.  iharUat  period  or  liBo  and  M  tbe 

Ol//i    COURSE   OF   STUOr 
I*  nmtngod  to  meel  Ibe  Htial  ■••«•  or  Ihe  pm»t.      We  il.i  aal  wUb  to  Cuke  Ibe  place 
■-'■' 'VBnltj,  bolto  iivold  the  Bip«Mii  Hnd  the  H««  roiiiilred  ""■"■"■■"  ' -' 

praMlnl 


nir  iniiiltntlonsof  iBBrnlng.wheroBtiidenls  are  oornpellnil  to  Hlndj 
praMlnl  »Dd  onenllmwdlal—*-'"' 


PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Tbla  department  oomprliea  »bat«veT«ork  Ik  nnoBaiiu-;    In   tbe  piepar»tlon   ft>r  Ibe 

tlghet  ooaniei  of  etudy.  We  bave  proved  by  actual  <rork  thai  we  okd  do  more  tor  itn- 
mUln  Ibe  common  lobool  department  in  a  single  year  than  la  done  In  tbe  average 
iradedorooanlryBchools  In  Ibreeyeara.  Many  bova  and  glrla  arereurUed  for  the  pur^ 
Eneorolawliyingdullarda  QOIlltbelr  natural  ambition  Is  di^stroyed,  and  every  Inoen- 
Uvetoentbailaetleiitady  lollbdrawn.  We  urge  npon  Iboae  vbo  eipeot  to  enter  onr 
MKberoouneeorBtudy  tbeEreanmportAQceoClbaranKta    preparatloo,  and  to  Join   our 

CiaraUirv  clasitw  aa  early  ae  poealble.  ninco  notblnf;  will  Iben  be  lost  br  ohange  of 
tlon,  watbers.  or  mod™  titlmlnicllon.or  by  pumulng  Btudles  which  tIiI  have  llUle 
bearlcg  on  their  onbaeqiient  cour» 

TEACHERS  DEPARTMENT 
,     T  hi  1  course  CO  vera  a  period  ol  one  year,  and  Inoludea  laoh  studies  and  drills  as  will 
Bioroiighly  prepare  thone  oompletlnit  It  Ibr  tbe  moal  euocee-irul  worK  In  to^chlns. 
I'    A  IDurougb  RnowleilKe  ol  pedagogy  -Itstheorj,  lU  praitlte  aad    ItahtalorT  In  ta»kt. 
\      Uembersol'thls  department  will  receive  diplomason  sa 
■ID r»e,  aud  are  certain  u>  sei'iire  good  paying  poeltlons. 
r    »-8KSUl''()HCA.TAL(H;rE. 


Ut 


W:' 


I*- 


"f?  »•»-  • 


tsT-^M", 


Scbool  11  moQtlis  of  tlie  year. 


.  Students  may  enter  at  any  tm 


.s  CIENTIFIC  DEPAR TMKNT. 

•  Tills  vmnsc  ol  htudy  firings  wllhlu  the  rejich  ol  evory  one  Ihat  broader  culture  whKU 

has  always  been  ludibpensable  to  the  hlghefil  Huccess  in  prolensioDal  work,  and  it»  bectun- 

ing  eq'iially  indispensable  lolLe  liouurable  dlst-harge  oMhecomruon  duties  of  citlzc-iiAbip. 

tJne  year  is  required  incomplete  this  course.    Tlie  conipletiou  ol  iheTeaiCljerscour*. 

or  ita  e<iuivalenl  will  be  accepted  as  a  qualification   for  entering. the  scieulitic  couiBic^ 

Mathematics,  Latin,  English  Literature,  General  HlHlory.aud  the  Natural  Science*, 
embrace  most  ol  the  work  done  in  this  department. 

7//.S  TO  RICA  L  DEFA  li  TMEN  1\ 

**Thc  proper  8tu«ly  of  mankind  Im  nmn,^'  not  the  physical  man.  nor  the  iiietaphysieai 
in  its  popular  sense,  but  man  in  his  relation  to  his  lellowman. 

What  is  needed  by  the  Htaie  is  needed  by  society,  the  church,  the  Bchool  and  ite 
Home,  and  we  believe  every  person  owes  it  to  hlmsell,  and  his  conntrv  to  devote  at  leas; 
one  year  to  practical  historical  study.  The  preparation  necessary  for  lakiui;  up  tba 
course  ol  study  is  the  s»me  as  required  lor  entering  the  ticieutittc  course. 

CLA  .SiSIVAL   CO  UR SE. 

The  student  having  given  himself  in  the  scientific  year,  a  thorough  training  m  t&< 
Hcicnces,  Literature,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  needs  to  round  up  his  development  wiiii 
strong  year  in  Latin  autt  Greek  authors,  logic,  ethics  and  criticism.  The  Classical  eoar% 
meets  such  wants.  The  work  is  not  intended  for  teachers  alone.  It  is  iniporlaut  lo  \m 
preparation  lor  any  profession  or  liueol  bussiness  becausoof  the  breadth  of  enlture  it^ives. 
the  power  of  coneentratton  and  exhanttire  inTestii^Htion. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  MU^SIC. 

InNtrttmentai  Musi*.-- A 11  who  desire  may  be  accommodated  in  i'lano,  Orgaa,  Guiiar. 
Mandolin  and  Violin.     Pianos  and  Organs  to  rent. 

Vocal  IHasic.-- We  oiler  special  advantages  in  Voice  Culture.  Kadimeut4try  and  choroi 
clusKCs  daily.    (Jorrespoudeuce  solicited. 

OFR  .SCHOOL  STAJSTJJS  ON ITIS  MERIT^S. 

Art  Department.— (Drawing  and  Painting).  i>.ighi  and  iShade,  theory  aud  Color,  Laifai- 
scape.  Marine,  still  L.ile,  Portrait  and  Clgure  I'alnting,  Pastel,  Crayon  aud  ludia  iDk, 
taught  by  an  experienced  artLst,  at  a  rate  that  defies  competition. 

A  SpeelallNt  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  above  named  departments,  ftcsi 
the  best  evidence  oi  this  lactls  the  constant  and  Increased  demand  for  thu»e  trained  b«K. 

For  a  more  detailed  statement  ol  our  courses  of  study,  write  for  catalOffue. 

POSFTIONS  ASSUREJJ, 

We  give  special  attention  to  securing   positions  for  those   who   have    trainc^d  tbeto- 
iselvet!  lor  tiiem.    The  demand  iias  been  greater  than  we  can  supply. 

EXPENSES. 

.^XiX^  COA.CFE'TX'X'ZOXT. 


"^  i"! 


GOOD  TABLE   BOARD  SI. 50.     WELL  FURNISHED  ROOMS  50  CCNTS.^t 

will  Pay  Tuition,  Room  Rent,  and  Board  for  One  Year,  in  Any  of  tbe  Regular  Conrses. 

For  full  particulars  send  lor  ».'atalogue. 

C.  IV.  BtTRXOM.  Preisldent. 


>« 


testi:m:o±tia.IjS- 

CoviN<iToK,  lNn„  Feb.  24.  ls&3. 
TO  WHOM  IV  MAY  c:ON(  KKN: 

The  Indiana  Normal  College,  of  Covington,  Indiana,  has  been  establiAb^d  Klnr*  mf 
duties  as  JudKC  of  the  ilst  Judicial  Circuit  of  Indiana,  which  has  required  nny  preseiw* 
H  considerable  portion  ol  niy  i  inie  each  year  in  Covington,  and  I  take  pleasarv  io  t*»ti- 
ryin{4  to  the  lad  that  as  an  Institution  of  learninikj,  upon  an  economic  basisi,  both  as  '.o 
lime  and  money,  it  well  deserves  the  support  it  has  received,  and  1  predict  lor  it  a  p€^nii»- 
nent  place  anions  ihebest  educational  Instltulions  t)!"  that  character. 

.H>SI:pH  M.  KABR,  .Judge  ilst  Judicial  Circuit 


Covington,  Ini>.,  Feb.  ■^,  l^tx. 
M^raiified  to  be  able  to  commend  the  Indiana  Normal  Colle^^e  lo  the  yonnf  la 


We  are  ^ 

tiles  and  gentlemen  of  our  country 


corps  oilnstruetors  are  men  and  women  f»f  professional    ability.     The 

or^'anizationK  are  represented  in  the  city,  the  pastors  o,'   which  take  es 

the  MKiral  and  rell>4ious  welfare  of  the  students  in  attendance,  and  the 

of  the  eliniate  make  the  location   of  the  institution  an  admirable  place 


of  the  ellinate  make  the  location 
men  I  of  intellectual  power 


Hie  management  is  all  that  could  be   desired-  "Tfef 

various    religions 
pecial    tnterect  ib 

^     ...      neulthiul  feaiares 

the  institution  an  admirable  place    for   the  develop- 

11.  A.THITT.latePa.'Jtorthrisliaii  c'hurch. 


BOOR-KEEFING,  SHORT-HAND,  TYPE-WRITIHG  AND  PENMANSHIP, 

OF  THK 


Indiana 


€OYINef  ®N,  INBIANA. 

BOOK  KEEPING. 

ThiM  18  an  AetH«l  BnsliiefiB  Tr.liiln,?  Mhool.  First,  the  stuiient  enters  the  elementary  or 
theoretical  course.  Here  he  beco^l^8  familiar  with  inakinj?  Day- Book  and  Journal  ontnoH, 
oponin J?  and  cloBinc  the  LedKcr  in  both  single  and  double  entry;  with  all  forma  of  invento- 
ric«  Bills  Discounts,  etc.;  with  the  bank,  and  forms  as  used  in  Commission  and  Shipping, 
Partnership  Banking,  Steamboatina;  and  Ilailroading,  (Joramercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial 
Law  Commercial  Corrcsnondence,  English  Grammar  and  debating.  Thi%  department 
iH  one  of  the  Rpecial  features  of  the  school,  an.l  the  be«t  talent  is  employed  to  con- 
duct  the  work. 

SHORT-HAND. 

Wc  ipiich  iho  EoU'ctic  (CrwiH's)  system  of  Short.hand.     TliiB  Byslem,  on  account  of  Us  sim- 
uUcity  «n,l  brevity,  is  extensively  n»cd  in  anmnuensis,  court,  and  Reneral  reportorial  worli  m 
all  ..iirts  of  the  country.     It  rc.uircs  mncl.  less  time  to  accomplish  a   thoron^h  knowledKe  of 
Krlectic  Sl.ort.hand  than  that  re<,..ired  l.y  other  systen.s  (for  the  follow  ng  rvasons  .  v.^:     1 
It  has  a  n.ore  Simple  alphabet.    II.    It  has  live  vowel  signs  instead  o    twenty     III.     It  has 
very  few  exceptions  to  rnles-practically  none-while  other  systems  abound  in  them.    IV     It 
U  ^ier  to  wr  te  l.v  reason  of  Us  similarity  to  longhan.l  writing,    v.     It  has  no  letters  out  ol 
Unnatural  order',  while  other  systems  have.    Vr.    It  is  e*,ier  to  read,  because  the  charac- 
tcrlare  more  casilJ  formed,  hence  can  be  written  more  perfectly  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
hence  more  legible. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

wp  iiBP  both  the  improved  Kemlngton  and  Caligraph  Type-writers,  thus  allowing 
t  he  Riudent  choice  orXhines.  This  la  very  Important  aa  ouite  frequently  the  student 
knowJ^wherrhe^        begin  work  and  what  kind  of  machine  he  will  use. 

PENMANSHIP. 

•„»...^»irM'  ipnnhPH  Penmanship  In  all  Us  various  branches,  including  Plain, 
Practical  Writing,  ADnreYiaie^,nuDnin»^  Portraiture  and  Pen-Kketehlng.  His  knowledge, 
Tern"  rSdH,^  yei:r',f5?''pat'ient'  ^t^S?e«^We°pr?cjrce  as  teacher,  is  the  means  by  which  he 
SO  successfully  conduct*  this  work 

EXPENSES. 

T^,.  %\r.nur>i  in  advance  secures  admission  to  the  Commercial  course,  and  to  all  the 
regJlar  classes  of  thf  course  throughout,  and  the  drills  in  Penmanship.  Music 

''"^T«1non''f?>Vthe%om"Sle[^^^^^^  Short-hand   is  818.00.  and  in  Typewriting    $700 

BoaTd.  ISuion  Ind  room  for  the  entire  course  of  twenty  weeks  in  Short-band  and  'type- 

writing  cost  fJ56  W)  p„nman8biD  Included  under  the  regular  tuition  fees.    For  speo' 

•    .  ^'"'^.J'.^n*   pnmSnshin-o^  hSui^^^^^^      for  ten  weeks-la.oo,  two  hours    daily. «5.00. 
•V^LeTa>Me';;ionX  the  a\?  o?  Pen -Sketching  and  Portraiture,  for  f3.(X.. 

ARE   YOU 
.ipsirious  ofbecoming  efficient  in  Book.Keeplng,Short.Iland,  Type-Writing  or  Penman- 
ship"   We  !^n'ofTer/oa  unequalled  advantages  in  these  departments 
^iS-For  turlher  particulars,  seud  lor  catalogue. 

C.  W.  BURTON.  President. 
L,  N.  FOUTS,    Vice-President. 
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INDlflNfl^NORMflUGOLLEGE. 


OOVINOTON,  INI3IA1VA. 


C.   W.   BURTON,   President, 
Logic,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

LEVI  N.    FOUTS,   Vice-President, 
History,  Political  Science. 

W.  A.    FURR, 

Literature,  Rhetoric,  School  Management, 

LUELLA  B.  FOUTS, 

Greek,  Philosophy. 

Mathematics,  Vocal  Music. 

Elocution,  Reading. 

Latin,  French,  German. 


OLIVE.  E.   COFFEEN, 
W.   H.  FERTICH, 
HELEN  G.  METGALF, 


A.  J.   HALL, 

Book-Keeping,  Commercial  Law,  Business  Practice. 

H.  B.  SLATER, 

Penmanship,  Short-Hand,  and  Type-Writing. 

KATE  FULLENWIDER, 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

MOSETTA  FAN  SEN, 

Voice  Culture. 

Mrs.  ANN  SAVAGE, 

Piano,  Organ,  Guitar,  Man  lolin. 

WILBER  STILWELL, 

Violin, 

The  work  her«  l8RO  clear,  HO  thoroagh  and  ao  lanplriaf  as  to  delifht  all  ivh«  eator  the 
•latMe. 

iBIXF^lfiNSlfiSJ 

LESS    THAN    THAT   OF   ANY    OTHKR   SCHOOL. 

Tuition  lor  term  of  ten  weeRs,  ? $    9  OO 

Board  lO  weeks,  at  $1. SO  per  week,. IS  OO 

Room  rent,  10  weeks,  at  SO  cents, 5  OO 

Total  per  term  ten  weeks,  .   "lbi9"6o 

Same  paid  in  advance  for $28  CO 

tW  The  rooiDH  fteratiihed  •tadeato  are  In  the  renldeneet  of  private  fanllles. 

By  self-botirding,  many  studentR  reduce  their  expenses, 

WE  DO  ALL  W£  PROMISE,  and  In  many  InstanceB  much  more  than  we  have 
promiHod.    students  ean  enter  and  be  elaseifled  at  all  timee. 


CALENDAR 

—FOR— 

l893-'94. 

09*CatalogueB  mailed  tree 


Fall  term  opens  September  Sth. 
First  winter  term  opens  November  14th. 
Second    ••  '«  •«        January  28rd. 

Spring  term  opens  April  8rd. 
Summer"  «'        June  12th. 

Address 

C.  W.  BURTON,  President. 


X/APAMPIPQI      lo  Colleges  and  Universities.— 1  in  Greek,  $1500. 
V  HUHIIUILOS      5  in  Latin,  $1200  to  $1800.     4  in  Modern  lyan- 

fuages,  $800  to  $1400.  3  in  Biology,  $900  to  $1800.  3  in  Chemistry,  $600, 
1200  and  $1800.  5  in  Physics,  $700  to  $1500.  3  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
$700  to  $1400.  9  in  Mathematics,  $900  to  $1800.  4  in  English,  $1000  to 
$1800.  3  in  History,  $1000  to  $1500.  4  in  Political  Science,  $1500  to  $2000. 
3  in  Pedagogy  and  Philosophy,  $1200  to  $2000.  9  Directors  of  Music, 
$800  to  $1500.  3  Training  Teachers  (ladies)  for  State  Normal  Schools, 
$800  to  $1200.  9  I^adies  for  English  lyiterature,  $700  to  $1200.  For  the 
above  vacancies  we  are  asked  to  name  candidates.  For  some  of  them, 
we  have  not  the  candidates  we  want  to  recommend.  Besides  these  we 
have  over  a  thousand  vacancies  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  City  Schools, 
etc.,  paying  from  $500  to  $2500.  Hundreds  of  College  Presidents  and 
school  officers  have  already  written  us  they  would  be  in  our  office  in  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  to  select  teachers  for  their  schools. 

Cztailogne  and  blank  free  to  any  Address. 

O.  J.  ALBERT,    Manacer,  811  Wabash  Ave.,  Ohloaffo. 
S-tf. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  TTailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  and  Valises 

No  35  East  Wasb'ngton  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

TRAINiNB  SCHOOL  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS. 

Addrss  fARS.  E.  L.  hjEILMflNN, 

4-tf       COKKBSPONDBNCB  InVITBD.  LA   PORTK,  IND. 

^  11  ■■■■1^1  ■■■■■     —»  ■■■■■■■—  ■■■■■  ■■■  ■■■■■  »■!  l■^-  ■  ..^.i  .- —  I 

SHORT  HAND  BY  MAIL.— A.  thoronffh  and 

systematic  coarse.    Easy  system  to  learn  and     _,^ 

PRE  B  TO  TEACHERS  (conditionally .)  ^B  ^"K"***  Grwonutf  for  the  Common 

We  also  have  one  of  the  most  thoronffh  i^^B  Behool,  ...  -  -  60o. 
schools  in  UhicaffO  and  will  guarantee  satis*  g^B  EnglisL  Grammar  for  Beginners,  40c. 
faction  or  refnnd  tuition.  i  BH  nni^  rvu]k  Onfar*  FHUd 

NE  ^  STAND  A  RD  SHORTHAND  COLLEG        H|  %S«^  OwSIrir 

12-17  1323  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. '  ^^  »rrw/or 


* ,  lii(t 


<t^  gF  110  and  $20,  Genuine  Confederate  Bills, 
90  only  five  cents  each;  $50  and  $100  bills, 

r.cr«?a?d$i  ^ur4c  ^ch""isi.'tru^ri;^ ,  WithoutMoney  and  Without  Price 

sealed  on  receipt  of^^ri^    ©"Ib  ARKER  U-  A  $15  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Charles 

-H! 90  S.  yorsyth- St..  Atlanta.' Ga,  I  ^  ^D'fo"^","- ,  ^^^  complete  Works  of  Thack- 

$75.00  to  $250.00.  PER  MONTH     ,, 

can  bs  made  working  for  us.  9pare  hours  turned  |         Eliot. 

to  good  account.  This  is  of  special  interest  and  '  4.  A  $5  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  William 
value  to  teachers.    Never  mind  about  sending 
stamp     Address  B.  F.  JOHNSON  A  CO.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  ^t 


eray. 
3.  A  $6  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  George 


Shakespeare.  Address 

[Limited.]  JONATHAN  RIGDON, 

3-ly  Danville,  Ind. 


gs 


AMERICJHCOLlEGEffllMIGFRUHICIIflO.ILL 

A  THOROUGHLY  FIRST-CLASS  INSTITUTION. 


teacher's  certificate  properly  alteated,  maj'  enier  wiihom  exam  1  nation, 

colleges,  ind  llins,  with  one  additional  year's  Htudy.  if  qualified,  secure  tbe  deyrre  of 
M.  D. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3,  1893,  and  continues  three 
months. 

Eighth  Annual  Winter  Term  begins  October  17,  1893, 
and  continues  six  months. 

For  CaUlogne  and  Clrcnlars  flTlnic  full  inCarniatlon,  addrees 

THEO.  MENGES,  Secretary, 

}«l  4T9  Wabaah  ATe.,  Chicaoo,  III 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

LAFAYETTE,     INDIANA 

THE  INDIANA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


NIW  ■LICTRICAL  LABORATORV 

pallTerri)  begins  September  13,1893 

SIX  SCHOOLS  AND^A  PREPARATORY  CLASS: 

I.     School  of  Mechanical  Engineering-.  V.     School  of  Science  and 

n.     School  of  Civil  Engineering-.  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

in.     School  of  Electrical  Engineering.  VI.     School  of  Pharmacy. 

IV.     School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and      VII.     Preparatory  Class. 
Veterinary  Science. 

Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  in  each  county  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent on  the  last  Saturday  in  August,  and  at  the  University  September  11 
and  12,  1893. 

One  Hundred  and  FHty  Dollars  will  pay  all  necessary  eipenses  for  one  year 
at  the  University.     Women  admitted  to  all  Departments, 

The  Preparatory  Department  will  receive  students  and  thoroughly  fit  them 
for  entrance  to  the  Univeraity  classes. 

Send  for  catalogue  to  Secretary  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  or  to 

JAMES    H.  SMART, 

7-3t  President  Purdue  University 


THE 


Central  Normal  College 

,  AND 

COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE. 


ItsStudents  are  its  Bestpriends 

It  carries  nearly  a  score  of  departments  and  makes  a  specialty 
of  Common  Branches,   Commercial  Department,  and  Pedagogy^ 

Teachers  can  secure  methods  and  reviews  at  the  same  time. 

Special  Work  for  Primary  Teachers, 

Prof.  Rigdon  is  teacher  of  Grammar  and  Psychology. 

The  moft  complete  course  of  Book-keeping. 

Specialists  have  charge  of  ^ach  department. 

Elocution  is  in  charge  of  a  graduate  of  the  National  School  of 
Oratory,  who  is  specially  trained  for  teaching. 

Sixteen  years  standing.     All  offers  guaranteed. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  A.  JOSEPH.  Prcsidcot. 

7-tf  /  Danville,  Ind. 


KIIDERGMTEI  SDPPUES 


Primary  school  aids  and  articles  especially  adapted  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  children  at  home.  The  only  house  in  the 
U.  S.  devoted  expressly  to  these  specialties.  Send  2  cent  stamp  for 
catalogue  to 

THOMAS  CHARLES  CO.. 

l-tf  211  aod  SI3  Wabasb  f1v«.,  CHICAGO. 

JAMES  WHITGOMB  RILEY'S  WORKS. 

Ghsbn  Fields  and  Running  Brooks, 

An  entireljnew  Tolnmeof  roema.    12ii90 $1.25 

Rhymes  OP  Childhood,  12iiio US 

Neigh BoiLY  Pokms  (Includfiig  tfae  Old  Swiiumiti*  Hole  and  'I^even  More  Poems.) 

Sketches  in  1'rosr  and  Occasional  Verses  (The  Bofs  Girl.) 

Afterwhiles.    Pipes  0»  Pan.      Rhymes  of  Cbildhond. 

12mo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Top XSb 

Half  Calf  or  Half  Morocco 1.25 

Full  Calf  or  Full  Morocco 5.00 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mink 

8x10.  Flat,  4io,  In  Colors 2.50 

Old  Fashioned  Roses. 

An   edition  of  selections  frcn  aboxe  books  published  in  England; 
16mo  nntrimme^,  Blae  and  White 1.75 

The  Flying  Islands  of  the  Night. 

A  fantastic  drama  in  Terse.    Ansrel  Face  brisfol  cover,  boxed 1.2S 

RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON. 

Studies:    Social  and  Literary.     Second  cieries      12mo,  Cloth 1.25 

'  ti  THE  BCWEN-MERRILL  CO.,  Publtehers,  Indfanacolls,  Ird; 


THE 


VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making-  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  a.  m.,  11:50  a.  m.,  1:00  p.  M.  and  11:00 
p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:00  p.  M.,  7:20  P.  M.  and 
7:00  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunn^r, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis.to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

Louisville  and  the  South, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping-  car  and  dining-  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking*  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning"  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  wiU  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
in  ])erson  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washin^on  Sts.,  Indianapoi,is,*Ind. 


s-r  R  A  V  E  l_s 


MDNON  ROUTE 


"•  SHORT   LINE  ™ 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,    San  Francisco,    Portland,  Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 


Tbe 
Ttaeo 

■17  line  rn 

nnInK  Solid  Pullman  P«r 
nlnf  DiniBS  Cars  belwH 
n»S.  -l«pSig  aod  f  arlo 

1.  O.  BALDWIN. 

Bcled  Safety  V 
InilUkapolil  a 
Cars. 

D.  P.  A.. 

■ilboled  Traiat. 
ndChlcaKo. 

No.  26  a.  minof*  8t 

JAHaS  BA«KBB 

a.  T.  A..  Ohlokco. 
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LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAB     ROUTK" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


PcoTla,  Bloomlniilon.  Cbicaro.  "1.  Louis,  SprlneScld,  LaFaielte.  Fraakfort,  Monde. 
Panland.  Lima,  Flndlay,  FDitaria,  Ficinunl.Saadiisk;,  tndiiinapollB.Koliomo. 
Pcra,  RocheHlcr.Plrmoutli.  LaPorte.  Midilsau  City,  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, BlnSto  a,  ConDeriiTlllE,  and  CinciiiTiall,  makio?  dlrrct  con- 
nectlo  n  wltk  all  points.  East,  'W«Bt,  Norm.  Sonth. 
THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 
THE  GREAT  NATURAL  QAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

DBS  of  mil  POPULAR  HOT!TE  an  opponooitj 
Uions  of  galVnB  of  oil,  NAIURAL  GAS  vrll* 

int  Reclining'  Chair  Can  FREE  on  day  traisl 
Parlor  Can  on  nlirht  tralni  at  very  maoaable 

'Teland,  BnfFslo,  Ncv  York,  Boa  (on,  Phlladelcliii, 
Kan»aCily.I)eaTer.OniB)ii,  Foitlund,  and  its 
ed  States  and  Canada. 


andeL.  E 

eeplnr  » 

conneciiQ 

nEloaa 

d  from 

,.?'i-.(:'.«r. 

and  *ll 
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Tntt.t 

UBBIg 
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•CHOOL  TNI  BNTlftt  YtAfl.  •tUDINtS  MAY  INTtA  AT  ANY  TlMt. 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


AXD 


BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

UEKST  ud  BEST  EQUffPES  K0U(4L  8CB0OL  is  tlie  Wm  STATES. 

It  IB  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicag-o,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicaifo,  the 
Cbicajpo  &  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicasro  A  St.  I«ouis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  org-anued  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  4,000  diflbreit  ikndMtl  IM  Mntlsd  ft&auUy. 

TBI  TBISEMT  71AB  ZS  TBS  HOST  SVU0I8SFUL  TBTJS  FAB  ZH  TBI  BI8T0B7  Of  TBS  SGBOOL. 

This  unparalleled  g^rowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the    work  meets  the 

wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 
from  wliicli  to  Select,  than  any  otlier  Scliool  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nrQinTlirilTQa  Preparatory,  Teachers*  (includingrKindergrarten  Work,  Teach- 
UlI  An  I  iflLll  I  O  ■  ers'  Class  and  Pedasrog^y),  Colleg-iate  (including-  Scientific,  Clas- 
sical, and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Eng-ineering,  Pharmacy^pecial  Science,  Eloc:stion, 
Music,  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing,  Penmanship,  Tele 
graphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  specialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAININQ  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantag'es,  because  while  preparing  for 
'  teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PEDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  g'iven.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH« 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  StO.OD  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Weil  Fumisiied 

Rooms  $K50  to  SI.90  per  weelc. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promises  to  do. 

49*  Catalog'ue  mailed  free.    Address, 

M.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  flssoclat*  Prin. 

Calendar.— Spring-  term  will  open  March  28, 1893;  Summer  Review  Term  will  open 
June  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Not- 
embev  14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  Z3,1894. 
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JOSBt>HOS  COLLSTT,  PfeS. 

J  nc  orDOrators. 


JOSBPHU8  COLLETT, 

WILLIAM  HEILMAN, 
D.  J.    MACKBY, 

B.  F.  HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLEMING, 
R.  C.  BELL, 

JAMES  MURDOCK, 
EDW^D  HAWKINS. 


£.  P.  Huston,  Vice  Pres.  and  Treas.     Edw*d  Ha^v^kizts 
decretarj  and  Manager. 

Publislpers- 


-OFFICE    OF 


IndianaSchoolBoolCo 


53^  West  Wtthingtoi  Street 

(ROOM  4) 


INDIANAPOLIS^  IND 


Indiana  State  }>oriet  of  S«h«M] 
Books  Contract  Prie«» 

FirstReader  :         ;  1Q« 

Second  K«»der    :        :        :     l^ 
Third  Reader    :        :  9%* 

Fuurih  Reader     :        :        :      **c 
Fifth  Reader    r       :        : 
Elementarr  Arithmetle 
Complete  Arithmetic     : 
Elementary  Oeoicraphy 
Tomplete  Geography 
Spelling  Book  :        :         : 
Irimary  Phvslology    :     : 
Advanced  Pnyaiolugy 
Complete  Grammar  : 

Copy  ■  eoks,  each  :         ■« 


4SC 
l«e 


The  ^bove  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 


The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  -used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading"  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  hooks  which  have  heen^  or  may  hereof ter  be 
ctdopted  hy  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
by  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof^ 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  scliools  of  the  State^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  hooksy 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private  Schools,  Parochial  Schools,  Normal  Schools, 
or  any  others,  wishing-  to  make  use  of  the  books  which 
the  State  has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing-, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co., 
8-tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


W.  O.  BAILEY.  CHARLES  5CAER,  5ec. 

The  Six  Proprietors 

OP  THE 

TR1-5TATE  NORHAL  COLLEQE, 

ANGOLA,  INDIANA. 


L.  W.  FAIRFIELD,  VIccPrea. 


WM.  J.  KINNEY. 


I.  A.  MELENDY 


Fall  Term  opens  Aug.  15,  1803.  Come  aud  you  can  study  what  ^oa  w«nt. 
Fine  Pedaffoeical  Course.  Profe.^ional  instruetioa  ia  the  Science,  Art  and 
History  of  Education  given  all  the  time  by  Prof.  Bailey,  who  for  yuars  has  been 
a  leading  public  school  man  in  Ohio.  California  and  Indiana.  We  have  the 
credit  of  Deing  the  highest  grade  private  normal  in  aH  the  west.  Enquire  iif 
editor  of  this  paper.    Boam  and  lixtging  in  private  families  never  over  K.OO 

Kr  week.  Alt  room  and  board  in  families.  Have  no  halla  (dens).  School 
gan  eight  years  ago  with  thirty-tive  students.  Enrollment  this  year  COO. 
Uon't  you  think  these  six  men.  all  teachers,  who  own  the  school,  together  wiita 
the  employed  teachers,  can  guide  your  education  to  a  suceeasfnl  end?  Trv  it 
Ask  for  catalogue.  Address  L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Angola,  Ind.' 


SCHOOL  MUSIC,ls*l!?llMi!:i^a 


tion.    THE  MERRY  MELODIES  BERIES.S 
MELODIES  |No.  1  of  Ihe  Sf  ries),  48  pp. 
fntroducHiry  prepaid;  87.000  aoplss  i 


copj  will  Ik  added.    MERRY  SONQS-'Spp.  rlEinciila,  §6  pp  o(  new  and  aparklniir 

SD.OOO  oopiaa'iold;  DVoffhc  lading  boo ks.*^  CALlSyUTIO  sS^SB  AHI  )^U  DSILLG  - 
T5pp  of  Bon^t^,  andZ^Df  neo  marc brs,  etc.,  wltb  dcLll  i^xerciwa;  clolh,  SOcpcrfupy. 
Al*>,  Hanaoo-i  "BOillTraiO  TO  BPIAt,"  .llpp.of  fri-ah  selecliona  ior  Friday  ademooiis, 
Scp^rcop;:  and  COLUMBtlK  SGBSOirUFQBI  USD  (mo  pages j.   IDc  per  dni.,  orb!^  per  10U. 

Boons.    Menliuti  [his  journal  when  vriling'.    Address 
S-2t  S.  C.  BAN-OK.Williamipait.Iod. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

5  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO, 

rUnilfew's  DUSTLESS  Blackboafd  [raser 


BBSr  IN  EXI8IBNCE      MILLIONS  HAVB  BBBN  SOLD. 


HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARD 


Cheaper  and  Better  tlian  Stone  Slate.  I 

Will  not  break,  crack,  split  or  warp.  For  new  H 
and  old  building's.  Can  be  nailed  to  any  kind  I 
of  wall.  No  preparation  necessary.  Slabs  of  || 
any  length  up  to  10  ft.,  3  ft.  or 4ft.  wide.,  Light 

and  easily  shipped.     Samples  mailed  free.     (Adopted  by  the  city  of 
Chicago.) 

ALPHA     DUSTLESS     CRAYONS 

Used  by  all  the  better  schools.     More  economical  than  any. 

Liquid  Slating,  Globes,  Apparatus,  Etc.  r""  lSMiU'-"ii[" 
BOWEN-MERRILL   BOOK    STORE 

A   new   book   by   ihe  aulhor  of    Bird's  Chrittmas    Carol.  A  CATHEnR:)L  TO^ 
COURTSHIP.    Bv  RaleDouifla^)^  WitfCin.    Illaalrated  1>v  Carl>>u>n  C  9C 

Jf  mailed,  S9  den  in.' 
The  beM  book  fvcrwrinen  lor  boys— TOM  HROWN'B  "SCHOni,  DAYR  AT 

^'jrmu"7a°^dr;oT™\^^"C'ii.^;'r::".-.'^^^^^^  $1.15 

*  *  *  *  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers    *  *  *  * 

WEDDINO  INVITATIONS,  Ibe  latest  MvUk,  eiecaled  in  a  very  bu per ior  manner. 
YIBITING  CARDS  and  FINEST  COBRBBPONDENOE  PAPBRS. 

Ranipl.s  will  h,'  m.iilpd  upon  applicoiion. 


BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 


MRS.  HAILMRNN'S 

TRAININ6  SCHOOL  FOR  KINDERGIRTNERS. 


Addrss  MRS.  E.  L.  HEILMflHN. 

I,A  PORTE.  INO, 


PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Mercliant  Tailors 

And   Dealers  in   Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks  and  Valises 

No  35  East   WosbingCon  St., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTBRNATIONAl 
A'Z7",i:iZ„.DICTI0NARV 


I  "J 


'  Vnabridied. ' ' 

Ten    years   wre 
aimit  ruvlslnc.  luu 

exiHjDOeil. 
Everybody 

Bhnulil    own    IhM 
DiodunBrv.    It 

i:cini:enilnir  the  hl9-  : 
tiirj,  spelling,  pro- 


iiieatilng  of  n- 

Al/fbrarvinltself.    it  also 

Ibe  fBCM  oft^^ovantpil  vnnrerniii);  em 
liersnns;      noteil     firticioiis    iiersonit 


$75.00  to  $2B0.0O  PER  MONTH 


.nU  t.  J01I.SSON*C0.,  K  tl 


Without  Money  and  Without  Price 

1.  Atl£  set  o(  the  Compleu  Works  of  Charle* 
t.  A  »0  set  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Ttauk- 

3.  A  $6  set  of  ttae  Complete  Worki  of  Georfe 

4.  AtSsetoflheComplete  Works  Of  WillUa 


IHORT  HAND  BY  MAIL. —  V  lhorati(h  »« 

capable  of  (be  Erealest  speed.  PosUioaa  pro. 
ured  ID  all  when  competent.  C  lURSB 
•REE TO  TEACHERS  (eondklonallj.l 


lOSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITOTE 


lirawinir  Rooms.  Librarv.      Eapentt* 
Lildrfss  H    T    KbOY.  Pn-jt. 

^BUCKEYE   DcLL  FOUNDRY, 

EBe.lO»ri-i;opper>ii<lT.DaB|    I   B 
VsctiDal.Coll'a'^';  Aiwdemr  IJBikL9 


DePauw  University 


GREENCASTLE.   IND. 


Sixty  Professors  and  instructors. 

One  thousand  and  fifteen  students. 

Six  hundred  and  fift3'^-three  University  students,  exclu- 
sive of  all  in  preparator3^  departments. 

Excellent  libraries,  laboratories,  museum  and  observatory. 

Progressive  ideas  and  modern  methods. 

Colleg-e  of  Liberal  Arts,  with  120  elective  courses. 

Graduates  from  the  commissioned  Hig-h  Schools  of  Indi- 
ana admitted,  without  examination,  on  their  certificates  for 
work  accomplished. 

College  contingent  fees  remitted  to  honor  graduates  of 
commissioned  High  Schools. 

Teachers  fitted  for  positions  in  public  schools  and 
colleges. 

Our  students  in  demand. 

Schools  of  Theolog"}',  Law,  Music,  Art,  and  Military 
Science 

Preparatory  School,  with  strong  faculty-. 

Both  sexes  admitted  to  all  departments. 

Healthful  location 

Moral  and  religious  influences. 

Comfortable  rooms  in  Ladies'  Hall  at  low  rates. 

Rooms  in  Florence  Hall  for  theological   students  almost 

FREE. 

Total  expense  for  contingent  fee,  room  and  board,  for  the 
college  year  of  thirty-six  weeks,  need  not  exceed  $150. 
Many  students  get  through  at  less  expense. 
Poor  young  men  and  women  given  a  chance. 
Fall  semester  opens  September  20. 
Winter  semester  February  8. 
Send  for  new  3'ear  book. 

JOHN  p.  D.JOHN. 

8-2t  Presrdent. 


National  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 

WORLD  BUILDING.   NEW  YORK. 


N.*  W.  Bi/)ss,    J.  F.  Morse,      {  rr-  .  p-^om^«#«    W.  G.  L/ORD,  Secrttaij. 
President.  G.  F.  Potter,   S  »^^c«--^*^«**««""-  D.E.Anthony, Coimwi 

This  Oompany 

Offers  Life  Insurance  on  the  most  liberal  and  progressive  terms, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  rules  and  re- 
quirements that  are  current  among- insurance  companies  generally. 

1  he  Adjusted  R^te  Plan 

Is  original  with  this  company,  and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Life 
Insurance.  It  enables  the  Company  to  provide  insurance  to  persons 
who  are 

First  Claps  Risks  at  Lower  Rates 

Than  can  any  equally  sound  institution  that  places  all  its  risks  at 
one  rate,  wholly  ignoring  the  importance  of  charging  each  policy 
holder  a  premium  equally  proportioned  to  the  risk  assumed.  This  is 

Tha  IMost  Equitable  System  of  Life 'nsurance 

Kver  oifered  the  public,  as  the  rate  charged  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  assumed,  rather  than  an  equal  rate  for  all.  While  none 
but  those  safely  insurable  are  accepted,  the 

IMerlt  of  the  Risk  Establishes  the  Rate  of  Premium. 

The  principle  is  similar  to  that  applied  to  Fire  Insurance,  the  pre- 
mium being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  adjusted  rate  plan  avoids  also  the 

Unreasonable  nnd  Purely  Arbitrary  Tech.'.icalities 

Which  have  so  long  forked  injustice  to  applicants  and  agents,  and 
while  ijt  does  not  contemplate  m  any  sense  the  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plicant not  safely  insurable,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  risks  usually  declined  can  be  safely  insured  at  a  fair 
premium.     It  is 

A  Wise,  Just  and  Common  Sense  System 

And  unquestionably  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  one  known,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful,  unpredjudiced  man  as  l>eing 
the  correct  system  of  Life  Insurance. 

This  Company  is  doing  its  principal  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York— its  home  State.  Its  growing  popularity  with  the  public  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  insurance  written.  During 
the  year  1892,  after  adopting  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan,  its 

Business  Increased  Fi  •  e  Hundred  per  cent. 

Over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   COMPANY  IS  CONSERVATIVE. 
ITS  EXPENSES  ARE  MODERATE. 

ITS  POLICIES  ARE  MOST  LIBERAL. 

ITS  PAYMENTS  ARE  PROMPT 

Send  for  Circulars.  "''!?B".*R'-A?^oN?SIc?kT"*Agents  Wanted. 

F-  B.  AINSWORTH,  General  flgent. 

p.  O.Box  26.  {8-ly)  INDIANAPOIjIS,  mS. 


JOSBPMUS  COLLETT,  PfCS. 

lipcorporators. 

JOSEPHUS  COLL BIT, 

WILLIAM  HBILMAN, 
D.  J.    MACKEY, 

E,  F.  HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLEMING, 
K.  C.   BBLL, 

JAMES  MURDOCK, 
EDW'D  HAWKINS. 


E,  P.  HnsTON,  Vice  Pres.  and  Treas. 
Secretary  and  Mauag'er. 


Cdw*d  Hawkins  . 


-OFFICE    OF 


IndianaScMBookCo 


&3>^  Weit  WuhiDgtoB  Street 

(room  4} 


INDIANAPOLIS^  IND. 


Fublislpers* 


Fndiana  State  .^erles  of  School 
Books  Contraot  Prices 

FirstReader  10c 

Second  K«ader   :               :  isc 

Third  Reader    ;  95o 

Fourth  Reader    :        :  M>e 

Fifth  Raader    r       :       :  40o 

Elemcntarv  Arithmetic    :  85o 

('omplete  Arithmetic         ;  4&o 

Elluiuentarr  Geography    :  80o 

Complete  Geography        :  T6o 

Spelling  Book  i        :        :  lOo 

I  rimarr  Phvi«iology  :    :  80o 

Advanced  physiol  -gy     ;  60o 

Complete  Grammar        :  40« 

Intiri  mediate  Grammar      :  20o 

Lopy  iiooks,  eaoh            ;  lo 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting-  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  Scjiooi  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sec  II.  The  books  which  have  heen^  or  may  hereafter  be 
adopted  by  the  State  of  fndiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
by  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof^ 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  booksy 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them  by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co,^ 
^tf  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MONON  ROUTE 


THE  SHORT    LINE  ^° 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 
Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spoltane  Falls, 
Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

Tbe  ouJj  line  raBDlnr  Solid  Pnllmaa  Perfected  Safety  VettlbqlBd  Tnta*. 
The  onw  Doe  ranalng  Dlnlna  Cam  bctvMn  IndloHapolli  and  Chtcuo. 
Harnifiant  Pullmaa,  sleepfiir  and  Parlor  Can. 
For  rat«*,  mapa,  tIme-lablcB,  etc.,  applr  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  O.  P.  A., 

Ho.  26  ■■  nUnol*  St.,  lodlBnapoll*,  Xnd. 
JABOIS  BAWKBR,  O.  P.  A..  Ohlokro-  I-tf 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTS" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVEK81NG 
THE  GREAT   NATURAL  QAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  Klvlnr  the  nalrotia  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opponnnll* 
towitaesttherrandslebt  from  thg  train  as  tbe;  pasB  tbrougb.  Great  fields  coTend 
wllb  tank!  In  wblch  are  stored  mllKons  of  gallons  of  oil,  NATURAL  GAS  well* 
abooilDK  their  flames  hl^b  Id  tbe  air,  and  tbe  moat  bean nful  eitlea.  lalrl;  alire  «iih 

Wefnralsta  onr  patruna  sltb  Elef-ant  Becllnin?  Ctaair  Cars  FREE  on  dar    Irals* 
andel..  E.  &  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Can  on  nifhi  traina  at  verj  reaionabl* 


«ncialcoandallpol 
Tbis  IS  the  popufar 

riB,  qnick  time  and  i 

ly  ticket  asent. 

tt              TrtKcUa 

ager.              lEdraniroIlF,  Ind.             G<n  I  ait.  andlitket  lit. 

;?^VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making*  ,a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  A.  M.,  11:50  a.  m.,  1:00  p.  m.  and  11:00 
p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:00  p.  M.,  7:20  p.  m.  and 
7:00  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offiered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  acWantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped   route   to 

Louisville  and  the  South, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping*  car  and  dining  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning-  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE 


VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Iiidianaix)lis  to  St. 
I/ouis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas.,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of.  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making-  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt^and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  a.m.,  11:50  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  7:30p.m.  and  11 
p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:00  p.  M.,  7:20  p.  m.  and 
7:00  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  P.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

L0UISV11.LE  AND  THE  South, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  *     Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping"  car  and  dining*  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dang'ers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  joiirneys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning-  time  of  trains,  rates  oi  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Qor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,  Indianafoi«is,  Ind. 


RAVEL 


VIA  THB 


MONON  ROUTE 


WSVim.NtWAlBAIIY*  CHICA60  RY.Cfo- 


P^^i^^M*— Mi^— 


THE  SHORT    LINE  ^° 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  MInneapQiis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND  NORTHWEST. 

The  oalj  line  rnnnlnir  Solid  Pnllman  Perfected  Safety  Ve8tit>tiled  Trains. 
The  only  line  running'  Dininpr  Cars  betwee  i  Indianapolis  and  Chicasro. 
M-agraificent  Pnliman,  'bleeping'  and  I'arlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  mapSf  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN/  D.  P.  A., 

Ko.  26  8.  Ulinols  St.,  Jndianapoiis,  Ind. 
F.  O*  BBED,  G.  P.  A.,  Ohioaffo.  l-tf 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTB" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


BETWEEN 


Peoria,  Blooming  ton,  Chicago,  Pt  I^ouis,  Springfield,  LaFayette,  Frankfort,  Muncie, 
Portland,  I^ima,  Findlay,  Fostoria,  Fiemont,  Sandvsky,  Indianapoli8,Kokon]o, 
Peru,  Rochester, Plymouth,  LaPorte,  Michigan  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hatt> 
ford,  Bluffton,  Connersville,  and  Cincinnati,  making  direct  con- 
nection with  all  points,  EaM,  West,  North,  South. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVER&ING 
THE  GREAT  NATURAL  GAS  AND  OlL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  giving  the  patrons  of  this  TOPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  grand  sight  from  tne  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  covered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gsrilons  of  oil,  NATURAL  GAS  welts 
shooting  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beautiful  cities,  fairly  alive  with 
glass  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
audeU.  £.  &  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisico  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing train  ofi&cials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
forts, quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  agent, 

CHA8.  F.  DALY, 
Gen  Pass,  and  Ticket  Art. 


tf 


H.  C.  PARKER, 

Traffic  Manager. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SCHOOL  THB  INTIRB  YBAR.  8TUDINT8  MAY  BNTBR  AT  ANY  TIMC. 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AND 

BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

imSST  tni  BSSf  SPPSS  XO&XAL  SCSOOL  »  tki  QinSB  STAS. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicag-Of  on  the  Pittsburg'd,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicagt),  tke 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicag-o  &  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  organized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.  The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  4,000  dUkitatitidnliirtMfQaiA  lonll^. 

TBI  PBZSIKT  7XAS  Z3TBI  MOST  SVOOSSTUL  TBTJ8  FAl  ZXT  TBI  BIST0B7  Of  TBI  BBBDOL. 

This  unparalleled  growth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  the 

wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Greater  List  of  Subjects 
from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDADTikirilTC"  P^^P^^^^<^iTi  Teachers*  (including  Kindergarten  Work,  Teach- 
IlLrAn  I  lllLll  I  V  •  ers'  Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate  (including^  Scientific,  Cla«;- 
8lcal,'and  Select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy  Special  Science,  Eloc^cioa, 
Music,  Fitie  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type-Writing-,  Penmanship,  Ttele 
graphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  spbcialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAININQ  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing^  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PEDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledifed  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the.  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  snpplkd 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  fonnd  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantag-es  to  primary  teachers.  BegiaatBg 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training-  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  whatcaa 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
g^reater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  STH. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Weil  Furnished 

Rooms  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  weel(« 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promises  to  do. 

4^  Catalog'ue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  fissociats  Prin. 

Calendar.— Spring  term  will  open  March  28, 1893;  Summer  Review  Term  will  opes 
June  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov- 
ember 14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  23,1894. 

4.tf 


•--A    NEW_BOOK-«- 

INDIANA  AND  THE  NATION 

This  brief  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIANA,  based  upon  the 
State  Constitution,  the  Statutes  and  other  official  documents,  is  the  work 
of  Prof.  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  of  Earlham  College,  whicli  fact  guarantees 
that  the  book  will  be  thorough,  accurate  and  interesting.  The  book 
contains  about  200  pages,  is  ready,  and  will  embrace: 

1.  The  Civil  Government  of  Indiana  (complete. ) 

2.  The  State  Constitution  of  Indiana. 

3.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  Brief 
Analysis, 

4.  Questions  for  Class  Use;  Reference  Books,  etc. 
6.    Blackboard  Analyses. 

Bound  in  Cloth.  Sample  Copy  Sent  for  50  Cents, 

Send  orders  or  write  to — , 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 

IWestern  House.]  355  Wabash  Ave.,  CH1CA60. 
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AMERICAN   COLLEGE  Of  DENTAL  SUROEnY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.    Term. 
reaiwnablr.    fMchcrs  >nd  other-  wi«hinK   t..  »nler   (1i«  profession  ..f  Dfn<Utr> 


S.  0.  Hanson. 


QPUnni   UIIQIP  ^f'opularBooksby 

IJ  ll  n  11 11 1         If  I U  U  I  U  ■  ^^^  '"  thonsands  of  schools  in  the  U.  S.  aad 
^r^rii^r^T""     IWI^r^rl  ^rl  Canada.  The  music  is  the  freshest  and  choicesu 
not  mere  compilations,  butne^rlj  all  of  it  specially  written  for  these  books.    Do  not 
buy  books  fnll  of  worn-out,  second-class  song-s.   Give  these  books  a  thoroug^h  exajnina- 
tion.    THEMERRY  MELODIE88ERIES«$15**,con8istsof  twobooks:  MERRY 
MELODIES  (No.  1  of  the  Series},  48  pp.,  manilla covers,  15c  per  copy  or  $1.50  per  doc  , 
introductory  prepaid;  87,000  ooi^ies  soldi    8iLV£RY  NOTE6  No.  2  of  tlie  Se- 
ries),  same  size  and  price  as  Merry  Melodies;  issued  recently;  10,0O0  copi««  sold; 
promises  to  exceed  even  Merry  Melodies.    Induckmbnts  to  usb  thbsb  books:     For 
every  dozen  of  either  of  the  two  books  ordered  within  the  next  sixty  davs  an  extra 
copy  will  be  added.    MERRY  80NGS— 18  pp.  elements,  86  pp  of  new  and  spark  liar 
music  and  14  pp.  national  songs,  bound  in  boards.  35c  per  copv,  $3  60  per  doz^n,  net; 
80,O0O  oopies  sold;  one  of  the  leading  books.    CALISTuHXC  SCBOSANCinySICAL  OEDiU  - 
75  pp.  of  songs,  and  25  of  new  marches,  etc.,  with  drill  exercises;    cloth,  50c  per  copy. 
Also,  Hanson's  "SOlCXTGaiVO  TO  8PIAJL"  32  pn.  of  iresh  selections  for  Friday  afternoons, 
8c  per  copy;  and  G0LV1C8XAN  8CB00L  BIFOBT  CABO  (two  pages.',  10c  per  doz„  or  65c per  160. 
Indiana  teachers,  try  these  publications,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.    No  Fbbb 
Books.    Mention  this  journal  when  writing.    Address 
g.2t  S.  C.  HANSON,  Williamsport,  lad. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

215  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 


Andrew's  OUSTIESS  Blackboard  Eraser 

BBSr  IN  EXISTENCE     MILLIONS  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 


HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARD 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 
AS  ABOVE   8-?t 


Cheaper  and  Better  than  Stone  Slate. 

Will  not  break,  crack,  split  or  warp.  For  new 
and  old  building's.  Can  be  nailed  to  any  kind 
of  wall.  No  preparation  necessary.  Slabs  of 
any  length  up  to  10  ft.,  3  ft.  or 4ft.  wide.  •  Light 

and  easily  shipped.     Samples  mailed  free.     (Adopted  by  the  city  of 
Chicago.) 

ALPHA     DUSTLESS     CRAYONS 

Used  by  all  the  better  schools.     More  economical  than  any. 

Liquid  Slating,  Globes,  Apparatus,  Etc. 

WANTED— K«n  to  sell  School  Supplies.   Apply  as  aboTS. 

BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK   STORE 

A  new  book  by  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmaa    Carol,  A  CATHEDRAL  70/« 
COURTSHIP.    By  Kate  Donylass  Wiggin,    Illustrated  by  Carleton  .   .    *  -^^ 

(If  mailed,  89  cents.) 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD— By  Thomas  Hug-hef^:   2  volumes;   cloth,  extra  ff-ilt,  fine  pa-    CI   f  C 
per;  illustrated;  former  price,  12.50;  now ^fi>i%J 

>  >  t  >  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   -^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

WEDDINO  INVITATIONS,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
YISITINa  CARDS  and  FINEST  COBBESPONBENOE  PAPERS. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 


BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 


Tlie  Pullman  Vestibule  Line 

Q    DAILY  TBAIirS  Q 

INDIANAPOLIS  i  CINCINNATI 


Making;  close   ( 
depot,  Cincinnati  for  all  points 

I  EAST  and  SOUTH. 

ONLYLINETO  TOLEDO  AND  DETROIT 

Itdving  Indianapolis  in  the  evening',  by  vrhicb  jou  can  secure  Sleepingr 
Car  accommodation,  reaching'  these  places  early  folloTring  morning;. 
City  Ticket  Offices,  corner  Illinois  st.  and  Kentucky  ave.;  134  South 
Illinois  St  ,  and  Union  Station.     H.  J,  KHEIN,  Gea'l  Agt,  Indianapolis. 

E.  O.  McCOHMiCK,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

M.  D.  Woodford,  President.  9-4t 

MRS.  HAILMANN'S 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS. 

Atldrst  MRS.  E.   L.  MEIL/WflNM, 

4-H        Cn.llERPOHDBNCE   IHVITED.  T  A    PORTE.   I.M). 


I  WEBSTERS 

I       INTERNA  TIONAL 

\  jii:S,'A-rt.-,:.DWriONARX 


' '  UaabTldged. ' ' 
Ten  yenn  were 
ei>eiit  revfailnE,  Imi 
e'liturs  cmnloi'erl, 
a:iil  over  (aoil/Nn 

Eyerybody 


Mnllqi 


lucoiilag  of  words. 

A  hlhrary  in  Itself,   l-.otooeive* 

1>Ihi'«»:   tbo  i'u:tatrie',  i:i:ieH,  tnwiui,  anil 

The  Work  ia  Invaluable  Iti  tVe 

111  iJednM,  n.i.ltoilio  rraPhcr. scbolM, pro- 


jUjt^BU 


BUCKEY,E,BELL  FOUNDRY, 

BELLS 


Without  Money  and  Without  Price 

1.  A  Sl£  «1  o(  Ihe  Coruplftc  Works  of  Cliarlei 
i  A  flO  .set  of  Ihe  Complpte  Work*  of  Tback- 

3.  A  t&«el  of  Ihe  Complete  Works  of  Geor^re 

4.  A  tSMtot  iheCompleie  Works  of  William 


SHORTHAND  BY  MAIL. —  \  Ihoronsh  a 

enred     lo    all     when     conipetenl.    OUH! 
FRER  TO  TEACHERS  [coudiilonallT.I 


$75.00  to  $250.00  PER  MONTH 


■  sU  F. JOHNSON  ACO.,Ric 


FOR  TEACHERS'   EXAMINATIONS 

Six  Reasons  why  all  teachers  should  buy  W.  J.  ROLFE'S 

Edition  of 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lal^e 

(1)  Complete  original  text. 

(2)  Fully  illustrated  with  wood  cuts  from  drawings  of  the 

localities  mentioned  in  the  poem,  and  especially  made 
for  this  edition. 

(3)  Copious  and  scholarly  notes. 

(4)  Printed  from  clear,  large  type,  on 

(5)  Carefulh'  selected  paper;  and 

(6)  Price:  Stiff  paper  covers,  30  cents;    cloth,  53c,  postpaid. 

[From  Thk  Indiana  School  Journal  ] 

All  teachers  who  believe  that  claK.sic  Eiiiflish  should  b»  studied, 
as  classic  Latin  and  classic  Greek  shouid  be  studied,  will  welcome 
this  edition  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'*  Those  who  have  read 
Rolfe's  notes  on  Shakespeare  know  how  full  and  how  helpful  they 
are.     It  is  just  what  is  needed  for  home  and  school. 

Descriptive  circulars  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  of 
which  this  book  is  number  53,  and  of  Rolfe's  Students'  Series 
of  English  poems,  of  which  this  book  is  number  1,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston:     11  East  17th  .«t..  New  York;    28  Lakeside  Building,  Cbicag^o     8-21 

HANOVER  COLLEGE  s?,„-."£prti"  s 

Departments,  Music.  Open  to  both  sexes.  Expenses  low.  Tuition 
free  to  all  students  in  colleg-e  proper  and  in  Preparatory  Department. 
No  saloons.     On  the  Ohio,  near  Madison. 

For  catalogue  address  PRESIDENT  pISHER,  Hanover,  JefiPerson 
county,  Ind.  8-2t 

Teachers  for  Good  Positions 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  we  receive  many  tele- 
grams and  letters  asking  us  to  name  candidates  for  vacancies  that 
must  be  filled  quickly.  If  you  are  not  yet  located  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  avail  yourself  of  these  opportunities  to  secure  a  position 
without  much  correspondence  or  annoyance  on  your  part.  We  should 
have  the  fullest  information  concerning  you.  Vacancies  nOW  ill 
Indiana  and  adjoining  States,  if  attending  the  World's  Fair,  caU 
at  our  office.     Otherwise,  address         C.  J.  ALBERT,  {Manager, 

8-tf  211  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

VINCENNES   UNIVERSITY,   Vincennes,   Ind. 

F0T7KDBD    1806 — , 

This  institution  ofifers  thorouflrh  courses  of  academic  instruction,  under  competent 
instructors.  The  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses  are  of  a  high  order.  An  excellent 
Teachers'  Course  and  a  thorong-h  Business  Course  afford  the  best  of  training-  in  these 
directions.  The  Music  and  Art  Department  are  in  charg-e  of  teachers  of  nrreat  expe- 
rience and  skill.  This  institution  is  one  desig-nated  for  militarv  instruction  by  the 
War  Department.    Send  for  catalogne  to  (8-2t)  THE  PRESIDENT. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &.  CO. 

2>e  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO, 

Andrew's  DUSTUSS  Blackboafd  [\m 

BBSr  IH  BXISTBNCE      MILLIOKB  HAVE  BBEN  SOIiS. 


>HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARD* 
Cheaper  and  Better  tlian  Stone  Slate. 

Will  not  break,  crack,  split  or  warp.  For  new 
and  old  building's.  Can  be  nailed  to  any  kind 
of  wall.  No  preparation  necessary.  Slabs  of 
any  length  up  to  10  ft.,  3  ft.  or 4ft.  wide.,  Light 

and  easily  shipped.     Samples  mailed  free.     (Adopted  by  the  city  of 
Ctiicagro.) 

ALPHA     DUSTLESS     CRAYONS 

Used  by  all  the  better  schools.     More  economical  than  any. 

Liquid  Slating,  Globes,  Apparatus, Etc.  I"" 

WANTRD— Man  to  sail  School  Snppllea.   Apply  aa  abovo. 


B   I 


%i 


A  MKRICAN  COLLEQC  OF  DENTAL  SURaEDV.  CHICAOO.  ILL.    Tarmt 

»m  do  well  10  c'orreBpood  with  THEO.  MENGES,  9ecr»iary, 

t-U  4T9  Wabash  Atc  .  Cbicago,  111. 


BOWEN-MERRILL   BOOK    STORE 

A   new  book  bT  the  amhn 
COURTSfilP.    B;  Ki 


t   Bird's  Chri-lmas    Carol,  A  CATHEDR»L  TQr 
DoDslaBB  WiffKia.    Illuairaled  br  Carletun  ^  ^^ 

(I(  mailed,  M  cenlB.' 
e  b«Bl  book  ever  wriHen  (or  boTB— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  BAYS  AT 

OXFOKD-IiyThomat  Uutrbei:    IvoJumes:   clolb.  eilra  icllt,  fine  pi-    CI    IE 
per;  iliustwied;  tormerprice,  tiSJ;  now .': . .    *I.IO 

Z... '......-  *  * 

WBDDma  INTITATIONB,  the  latest  slylta,  ei 

TISITINQ  OABDS  and  FINEST  OOfUtBSPONDBNOB  PAPBB8. 

Samples  mUl  be  mailed  npon  appllcotion. 


Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Staiioners 


BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 


Every  Teacher  Should 

OiA^n  a  Di<flionary, 

And  tr7  to  h&re  tnu  In  tha 
Ctaa  ihoold  b«  tAkeu  to  OXT  THE  BEST. 

Webster's  International,'"''!?;^  ^Vb^^"' 

■VX&T   BTATE    SDFEKINTENDEin'   OF  SCHOOLS  sow  In  office, 
aikd  laadlnc  ednoMon  and  ichoUn  throachont  tha  Sn(llili-«ptakinB 

world,  mrmlj  Indorae  and  recommend  It.  

It  if  »  thorough  ravlilon  of  the  authantle 

"  1Tnaliiid(ad,"  fully  »breMt  of  the  Urns*. 

The  work  of  ravlilaD  oeeapled  ofu'  tan  yaan, 

mora  than  a  hundMd  odltoi*  balng  am- 

ptofsd  and  oral  t>00,000  aipandiad. 

BOLD  BT  AU,  BOOEBBLLBB8. 

O.  ft  C.  MBRRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 

Sprlngfleld,  tfaat.,  H.  S.  A 

^fDo  not  hUT  reprint*  of  obaolate  edltlona. 

Sand  for  pamphlet  tivtns  full  parUoolan. 


The  Pullman  Vestibule  line 

g    DAILY  TBAINS  g 

INDIANAPOLIS  {CINCINNATI 

I  Making  close   coanection   in   same 

j  depot,  Cmcinnati  for  all  pointa 

I  EAST  and  SOUTH. 

ONLYLINE  TO  TOLEDO  AND  DETROIT 

Leaving:  Indianapolis  in  the  evening,  by  which  you  can  secure  Sleeping' 
Car  accommodation,  reaching  these  places  early  following-  morning. 
City  Ticket  Offices,  corner  Illinois  st.  and  Kentucky  ave.;  134  Sooth 
Illinois  8t.,  and  Union  Station.  H.  J.  RHEIN,  Gen'l  Agt,  Indianapolis. 
D.  G.  Edwards,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
M,  D.  Woodford,  President,  9-4t 


Central  Normal  College 

AND 

Gommercial    Institute 

DANVILLE.  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  time  and  SELECT  Their  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

TEA.<'HERS,  the  above  is  taufirht  by  a  graduate  of  the  New  7ork  School  of 
PedaflTOflry-  PROF.  KIN  NAM  AN  is  one  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The 
•College  g'ave  him  a  year's  absence  to  prepare  himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now 
has  charg^e  of  the  department  and  great  work  is  being  done.  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
cnissthis  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charge  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  just  beginning,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  indi- 
vidual students.  Having  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meeting  them  several  times  a  term 
•in  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     ELOCUTION  is  taught  by  a  graduate  of  the  National 
School  of  Oratory,  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Scientific,  Olaesic,  LAW.  MUSIC  AND  SURVEYING^ 
are  all  large  and  strong  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  etudent  can  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  after  he  has  completed  our  work.  We  guaran- 
tee him  this  ability. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  ol  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cures a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions, 
until  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amann- 
•enses,  operators,  etc.    We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  our  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

tuition,  $8.00  per  term.  Board,  $1.50  per  week  Roome,  50c  per  week. 

S27<00  will  secure  all  the  above  for  one  term. 

CALENDAR. 

Pall  Term.  September  5, 1«93.  Third  Term,  January  23, 1«M. 

Second  Term,  November  14, 1893.  Fourth  Term,  Aoril  3, 1894. 

Fifth  Term,  June  12,  1894. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue.    Address  J.  M.  JOSEPM, 

8-4yr  President. 


National  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 

WORLD  BUILDING.   NEW  YORK. 


N.  W.  Bi^oss.    J.  F.  MORSB,      \  p^..^  p*^«./7^«/«    W.  G.  Lord,  Secrttary, 
President.  G.  F.  PoTTER,   S  »'*<^e-^re«m6nw.  d. B.Anthony, Conwei 

This  Oompany 

Offers  Life  Insurance  on  the  most  liberal  and  prog-ressive  terms, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  rules  and  re- 
quirements that  are  current  among- insurance  companies  g'enerally. 

The  Adjusted  Ratf^  Plan 

Is  original  with  this  company,  and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Life 
Insurance.  It  enables  the  Company  to  provide  insurance  to  persons 
who  are 

First  Class  Rislcs  at  Lower  Rates 

Than  can  any  equally  sound  institution  that  places  all  its  risks  at 
one  rate,  wholly  ignoring  the  importance  of  charging  each  policy 
holder  a  premium  equally  proportioned  to  the  risk  assumed.  This  is 

The  Most  Equitable  System  of  Life  insurance 

Kver  offered  the  public,  as  the  rate  charged  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  assumed,  rather  than  an  equal  rate  for  all.  While  none 
but  those  safely  insurable  are  accepted,  the 

Merit  of  the  Risk  Establishes  the  Rate  of  Premium. 

The  principle  is  similar  to  that  applied  to  Fire  Insurance,  the  pre- 
mium being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  adjusted  rate  plan  avoids  also  the 

Unreasonable  end  Purely  Arbitrary  Technicalities 

.  Which  have  so  long  worked  injustice  to  applicants  and  agents,  and 
while  it  does  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  the  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plicant not  safely  insurable,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  risks  usuially  declined  can  be  safely  insured  at  a  fair 
premium.    It  is 

A  Wise,  Just  and  Common  Sense  System 

And  unquestionably  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  one  known,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful,  unpredjudicedman  as  being 
the  correct  system  of  Life  Insurance. 

This  Company  is  doing  its  principal  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York— its  home  State.  Its  growing  popularity  with  the  public  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  insurance  written.  During 
the  year  1892,  after  adopting  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan,  its 

Business  Increased  Five  Hundred  per  cent. 

Over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
THK  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   COMPANY  IS  CONSERVATIVE. 
ITS  EXPENSES  ARE  MODERATE. 

ITS  POLICIES  ARE  MOST  LIBERAL. 

ITS  PAYMENTS  ARE  PROMPT 

Send  for  Circulars.  "''lfB"/R';"goN?gIc?kT'"-A6ents  Wamed. 

p.  B.  AINSWORTh,  General  flgent, 

p.  O.Box  26.  (li-ly)  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


RAVEL.: 


t—k 


VIA  THB 


MONON  ROUTE 


■(*3)  10U1SVHlL|ltWAlBAIIY»  CHICA60  RY.(te- 

THB  SHORT    LINE  ^^^ 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

DenvePi   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

•Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST   AND   NORTHWEST. 

The  ofllj  line  rnnninir  Solid  Pnllman  Perfected  Safety  Yestibnled  Traitts. 
The  only  line  rnniiinflr  Dining  Cars  betwee-i  lodiaaapolis  and  Chicagro. 
Magnificent  Pnllman,  'bleeping'  and  Parlor  Cars. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc.,  apply  to 


:f.  a.  BVBS 


I.  D.  BALDWIN^  D.  P.  A., 

No.  26  B.  niinolB  St.,  Indianal^olU,  Ind. 
,  O.  P.  ▲..  Ohioaffo.  l^f 


UKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    GAS    ROUTB" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


BBTWBBN 


Peoria,  Bloomini^ton.  Chicago,  ^t  Louis,  Spring-field,  LaFayette,  Frankfort,  Muncle, 
Portland,  Lima,  Flndlay,  Fostoria,  Fremont,  Sandusky,  Indianapoli8,Kokomo, 
Peru,  Rochester,  Plymouth,  LaPorte,  Michig-au  City.  Ft.  Wayne,  Hart- 
ford, Blnffton,  ConnersTille,  and  Cincinnati,  making  direct  con- 
nection with  all  points.  East,  West,  North,  South. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 
THE  GREAT  NATURAL  QA8  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  giTing  the  patrons  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportunity 
'to  witness  the  g-rand  sight  from  tne  train  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  covered 
with  tanks  in  which  are  stored  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  N4.TURAL  GAS  wells 
shooting  their  flames  high  in  the  air,  and  the  most  beantif  nl  cities,  fairly  alive  with 
grlass  and  all  kinds  of  factories. 

We  furnish  our  patrons  with  Elegant  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  trains 
jindeLf.  E.  A  W.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  trains  at  very  reasonable 
rats. 

Direct  connections  to  and  from  Clereland,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
•Baltimore,  Pittsburg',  Washing-ton,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Portland,  and  San 
Franclslco  and  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  popular  route  with  the  ladies  on  account  of  its  courteous  and  accomodat- 
ing train  officials  and  with  the  commercial  travelers  and  general  public  for  its  com- 
-forts,  quick  time  and  sure  connections.  For  any  further  particulars  call  on  or  address 
any  ticket  agent. 


H.  C.  PARKER, 
tf  Traffic  Maaa^rer* 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHA8.  F.  DALY, 
Gen  Pass,  and  Ticket  Afft« 


SCHOOL  THB'ENTIRB  YBAR.  •TUDSNTS  MAY  KNTBR  AT  ANY  Tl 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
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BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

U&BS3T  ui  BESf  EQ!n?rEO  XOU&L  8CB00L  is  tbi  niTSa  STAIB. 

It  Is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicasro,  on  the  Pittsbnrg-h,  Fort  Wajne  and  Cliicag^  tke 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  I^oais  Railroads. 

The  School  was  organised  Sept.  16, 1873  with  35  students  enrolled.    The  atteadupe 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  antil  now  more  than  4,000  diftiwtltadntl  an  «miid 


TBI  FUBUIT  7IAS  ISTn  M08T  SOOOiasrUL  TB08  FAS  IXr  TBI  BXSTOBT  or  TBI  aOBOOL. 

This  unparalleled  growth  is  one  of   the  best  eyidences  that  the   work  meets  the 

wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  6reater  List  of  Subjects 
from  wliicli  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 

nCDIDTIirilTC*  P^^P^^^^<>fy«'^®^<^^^i'B*  (including  Kindergarten  Work,  Teach- 
IlLriin  1  JflCili  O  ■  ers'  Class  and  Pedagogy),  Collegiate  (including  Scientific,  Clas- 
ileal,  and  select  Courses),  Civil  Engineering,  Pharmacy^pecial  Science,  Slocn  tioo, 
Mnsic^  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonography  and  Type- writing.  Penmanship,  Tele- 
graphic, and  Reriew. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  in 
charge  of  specialists  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  deiMLrtmeats 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  P*BDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DBPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.  The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIIMARY    WORK. 

This  institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  grades,the  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR  REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH. 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  ia 
session  and  in  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES    LESS    THAN    AT    ANY     OTHER    SCHOOL. 

Tuition  $10.00  Per  term.   Good  Boai^and  Weil  Pumished 

Rooms  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promisee*  to  do. 

4^  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  flssoclatt  Prin. 

Calbndak.— spring  term  will  open  March  28, 1893:  Summer  Review  Term  will  opea 
Jnne  6, 1893;  Fall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  open  Nov- 
ember 14, 1893;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  23, 1894. 

4-tf 


JOBBPHUS  COLLBTT^  PreS. 

Incorporators. 

J08BPBU8  COLLBTT, 

WILLIAM  HBILMAN, 
D.  J.    ICACKBY, 

B.  P.  HUSTON. 
WILLIAM  FLBMINO, 
B.  C.  BBLL, 

JAMBS  MUBDOCK, 
BDW*D  HAWKINS. 


E.  P.  Huston,  Vice  Pres.  and  Treas. 
Secretary  and  Manag'er. 


£dw*d  Hawkins 
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fndlaiia  state  8ertet  of  S«h«ol 
Booka  Contnet  PrioM 

FintR«iul«T  ;  .  t  .10« 
Second  Kekder  :  :  i  IM 
Third  Reader  :  :  .  .  9M 
Fourth  Reader  :  '  :'  *  ;  sOe 
Fifth  Reader  »  i  ;  40e 
Elementanr  Arithmetie  %■  SSe 
Complete  Arlthmefclo  :  ;  45e 
Biementary  Oeo|p«phy, ;  i,  |0e 
Complete  Oeograpbj        :   iBe 


lli 


SpelliBK  Book 


I 


I  rlmarj  Physiology  t    : 
Adraneed  physiology     : 
Complete  Orammar        t 
Inteimediate  Grammar 
Copy  I  oeki.  eaeh  : 


lOe 

aoe 
•Oe 


90e 
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The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  . 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company     1 


contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading-  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sejc  II.  The  looks  which  have  been^  or  may  hereafter  he 
adopted  by  the  State  o/  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schools 
by  virtue  oj  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof^ 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State^ 
in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  st^h  bo&ksy 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 

« 

ihorities  to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth*- 
ers,  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them[by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS, 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co.^ 
8-tf  5  Indianapolis,' Ind. 


THE 


VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  affords  mag^- 
nificent  train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making-  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  a.m.,  11:50  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  7:30p.m.  and  11 
P«  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:00  p.  M.,  7:20  p.  M.  and 
7:00  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  aliwrays 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunner, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the   quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

Louisville  and  thb  South, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus* 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping  car  and  dining-  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  wiU  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  g-iven  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,  Indianapous,  Ind. 


^TRI-STATE^ 

NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

flNGOLfiJNDIANA. 

NEXT  TERM  OPENS  OCTOBER  24. 

Not  the  largest  as  to  numbers,  but 
over  and  over  again  it  has  been  said  bv 
those  who  are  in  place  to  know,  tbat  it 
is  the  higliest  grade  independent  nor- 
mal in  the  country. 

Recently  we  wrnte  a  letter  to  one  in 

high  position,  aud  asked  why  we  could 

not  get  mure  students  who  go  only  for 

ft  term   or  two.     A  Urge   per  cent  of 

L.  w.  FAIRFIELD,  VICE  PRES.  our  Students  come  for  from  one  to  three 

years.      His    reply     was    that    we    do 

thorough   work,  and  do  not  promise  to  do  a  year's  worlt  in  two  terms.     He 

says  our  standard  of  work   is  high,  and  we  do  not    inflate  our  pupils  with  the 

idea  that  they  are  well  educated  when    they  are  not.     Now  really,  this  is  true, 

but  still  ?e  can't  see  why  this  fact,  when  known,  should  not  brine  to  us  the 

very  ones  sought.     The  best  students   we  get  are  from   the  rural  districts,  but 

we  get  that  class  uf  students  who  have  an  ambition  to  go  more  than  a  term 

at  a  time. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  every  want  of  those  who  have  to  go  to  school 
from  one  to  two  terms  at  a.  time.  Indeed,  some  of  our  most  able  graduates  have 
taken  their  work  here  that  way.  We  conduct  review  classes  in  common 
branches  every  term.  We  have  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Algebra, 
Physics,  Civil  Government  and  Physical  Geography  every  term;  also  a  large 
number  of  classes  in  Latin,  German  and  Greek  every  term.  Besides  this, 
professional  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  is  given  all  the  time. 
One  able  professor  gives  his  time  to  this  work.  Remember,  all  this  work  is 
done  every  term.  But,  one  may  ask,  what  advantages  have  you  for  those  who 
have  bijt  little  education?  We  answer  that  every  term  classes  are  formed  for 
those  who  would  enter  BEdiNNiNa  Classes  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History, 
Physiology,  and  young  men  and  young  women  enter  these  classes  every  term. 
Six  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  twenty  came  here  from  Michigan.  He  began  in 
these  classes,  and  in  four  years  graduated  in  our  classical  course  and  is  now 
high  school  teacher  in  a  city  of  his  own  state.  You  say  you  don't  know  enough 
to  enter  this  institution.  We  answer,  you  are  exactly  the  one  we  are  now 
trying  to  get.  Give  us  your  time  and  do  your  best  and  we  will  save  you  a 
year's  time  in  your  education,  and  see  you  through  a  course  of  study  that  will 
make  you  a  good  scholar.  From  this  class  of  students  we  get  some  of  our 
ablest  men  and  women.  Don't  be  shy  of  us.  We  will  put  you  into  classes 
with  those  who  are  advanced  like  yourself,  and  you  shall  have  a  chance. 
See  cut  of  buildings  and  grounds  on  nexc  page. 
Send,  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Address  I,.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Angola,  Indiana. 
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^g^D  SCHOOL  SINGING  BOOKS ?o°Z^w?»; 


HANSON'S  SEBIBS 


MERRY  S0N6S~118  pp.    Words  and  music.    None  better  for  school- 
room.   Price,  30  cents;  $3  per  dozen. 
MERRY  MELODIES— 80,000  copies  sold.    Contains  some  of.  the  sweet- 
est melodies  ever  written.    Price,  IS  cents;  $1.50  per  dozen. 
SILVERY  NOTES— A  new  book  to  follow  Merry  Melodies.      Can't  be 

excelled.     Price,  IS  cents:  $1.S0  per  dozen. 
PRIMARY  AND  CALISTHENIC  S0N6S— Contains  motion  songps  and 
others  suitable  for  primary  erades.  *  Price,  50  cents. 

FOUNTAIN    SONG    BOOK    f>SBIBS 

No.  1—;Con tains  80  pp.,  words  and  music,  all  original. 

No.  2— ^Contains  80  pp  ,  most  of  which  are  orig-inal,  but  some  are  old 

favorites. 
No.  3 — Contains  72  pag-es  of  standard, patriotic  and  miscellaneous  songs. 
Best  collection  ever  made.    Price,   any  of  the  series,  IS  cents  or 
$1.50  per  dozen. 

'WOKD    BDITION    B£BIBB 

SONGS  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE— 32  pages  of  stirring,  suitable  songs  for 
school  use,  the  words  being  adapted  to  popular  airs.    They  will 
wake  up  any  school.    They  are  popular  and  cheap.    6c  each  or  60c 
a  dozen. 
SUNBEAMS  OF  SONG  is  a  similar  work,  same  prices.    For  the  money 
they  are  by  far  the  best.    We  have  others,  but  these  will  help  you. 
All  prepaid  at  prices  given.    I^arge  list  of  others  in  our  catalogues, 
which  are  free. 
Money  spent  in  school  sing'ing'  books  is  well  invested.    The  singling-  of  cheerful 
songs  relieves  the  mind  from  weariness  of  hard  study,  promotes  the  circalation,  ena- 
bles the  teacher  to  secure  better  obedience,  fosters  a  kindly  feeling-  among  the  pupils, 
and  in  general  is  a  most  important  aid  in  disciplining  the  school. 

*'A  debt  of  gratitude,"  writes  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  **iB  due  you  for  the  many  val- 
uable Helps  in  our  labor  offered  by  you.'* 

These  are  fully  described  in  our  catalogue.    No  wide-awake  teacher 
will  be  without  these.    Mention  this  paper,  and  address 
li-lt A.  FLANAGAN,  262  Wabasb  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

RIDGEVILLE  COLLEGE 

Denominational,  Not  Sectarian,  Thoroughly  Christian. 

Two  College  Oourses — Classical,  leadinsr  todegrree  of  A.  B.;   Scientific,  leading*  to 
degree  of  B.  &). 

Aoademio  Oourse—Fonr  years*  course  for  those  not  desiring  a  fall  colleg-e  course. 

Preparatory  Oourse — Two  jears*  course  that  fits  for  the  freshman  class  in  college. 

Teachers'  Oouree — Two  years*  course  which  thoroug-hly  prepares  for  teaching  and 
superintendency  of  city  schools. 

Baainees  Oonree — One  year  course.    Room  we*l  fitted  for  work.  OflSce  desks,  books, 
merchandise,  college  money,  etc.    Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Kueio  and  Art— No  definite  course  arranged  for  this  department. 

Department  Prinoipals— Classical,  Miss  Edna  I.  Allyn;    Scientific  and  Mathe- 
matical, Charlbs  Wood  Macombbr;  Business,  Wii^LiAM  B.  Starr;    Music  and 
Art,  Mrs.  Gborob  Hindlby. 
N.  B.— 9106  will  pay  all  expenses  for  one  year.    For  further  particulars  address 

11- tf  Pres.  GEOi^GE  MINDLEY,  Rldgeville.  IncJ. 

BOWEN-MERRILL  BOOK   STORE 


new  book  b 
COURTS 


>7  the  author  of   Bird's  Christmas    Carol,  A  CATHEDRAI4  7Qr* 
HIP.    By  Kate  Douglass  Wigjgin.    Illustrated  by  Carleton  .   .    *  ^^ 

(If  mailed,  89  cents.) 

The  best  book  ever  written  for  boys— TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT 

OXFORD— By  Thomas  Hughe;*:   2  volumes;   cloth,  extra  gilt,  fine  pa-    d^l    |C 
per;  illustrated;  formerprlce,  12.50;  now ^ 411.1*^ 

♦  ♦  >  >  Bowen-Merrill,  the  Society  Stationers   ♦  ♦  ♦  > 

WBDDIHQ'  INVITATIONS,  the  latest  styles,  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
VISIIING  OABDB  and  FINEST  OOBBBSPONDBNOB  FAPBB8. 

Samples  will  be  mailed  upon  applicotion. 

BowEN  -  Merrill    BOOK    STORE 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

216  Wabash  Avenue^  CHICAGO, 

Palenteci  and  Manafactann  of 

FAfidrew's  DUSTUSS  Blackboard  Eraser 

BBSr  IN  BXI8TBBCE      MXLUONS  BAVB  BBBK  SOU). 

•  HYLOPLATE  BUCKBOARD  • 

Cheaper  and  Bener  than  Stone  Slate. 

Will  not  break,  crack,  split  or  vrarp.   For  new 
And  old  buildings.    Can  be  nailed  to  any  kind 

of  wall.    No  preparation  necesBarjr.    Slabs  of  I 

any  length  up  to  10  ft.,  3  ft.  or 4ft.  wide..  Light 

and  eaEily  shipped.    Samples  mailed  free.     (Adopted  by  the  city  of 
Chicago.) 

ALPHA     DUSTLESS     CRAYONS 

Used  by  all  the  better  schools.     More  economical  than  any. 

Liquid  Slating,  Globes,  Apparatus,  Etc.  r-''ltMi?i--t^' 

WANTED— Man  to  sail  siohool  BappUa*.   Apply  ks  aboT*. 
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\  MKRICAN  COLLCOI  OP  DINTAL  SUROKRY,  CHICAQO.  ILL.  Tcrnii 
A  reauaabla.  Tcacben  and  olherl  vlahlns  to  enter  the  prnf Hilon  of  DeDtlilrr 
111  do  well  tocoirHpoDd  with  THBO.  MBNOB!l,*SecreUirT, 

«-tf  4Tf  Wabaih  Are  ,ECtalcaro,  III. 


I 

Central  Normal  College 


Gommercial    Institute 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

Students  may  enter  any  Timb  and  SBi<BCT  Thbir  own  work. 


PEDAGOGY.  METHODS. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

» 

TEACHBRS,  the  above  is  tanffht  by  a  gradnate  of  the  Hew  Tork  School  of 
PedaffOffy  PROF.  KINNAMAN  la  one  of  the  popular  teachers  of  the  West.  The 
Collegre  gave  him  a  year's  absence  to  prepare  himself  for  the  above  work.  He  now 
has  charg-e  of  the  department  and  ^ reat  work  is  being*  done.  No  teacher  can  afford  to 
miss  this  work.    It  can  be  taken  any  time. 

GRAMMAR— We  still  hold  the  first  place  in  this  branch. 

SPECIALISTS  have  charire  of  the  common  branches,  and  every  one,  whether  far 
advanced  or  jnst  beipinning-,  will  find  his  wants  met.  Careful  attention  is  given  indi- 
vidual students.  Having-  a  score  of  teachers,  and  meetingr  them  several  times  a  term 
in  a  body,  the  president  easily  learns  the  standing  and  needs  of  each  student. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT 

Is  well  provided  for.     BLOCUTION  is  taug-ht  by  a  g-raduata  of  the  National 
Sohool  of  OratoiTi  Philadelphia. 

The  Teachers',  Scientific,  Olaaeic,  LAW.  MUSIC  AND  SURVEYING. 
are  all  larg-e  and  stronir  courses. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  cheapest  and  best  school  in  the  West  for  a  commercial  education.  Money  and 
time  both  saved,  and  thorough  work  guaranteed.  The  etndent  can  fill  any  posi- 
tion in  the  bueinees  world  after  he  has  completed  onr  work.  We  snaran- 
tee  him  this  abiUty. 

TELEGRAPHY  is  our  most  rapidly-growing  department.  The  attendance  has 
quadrupled  itself  the  past  year.  The  department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  practical,  expe- 
rienced operator. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  are  the  most  satisfactory  courses  in  the 
school,  because  the  student  quickly  finishes  them  at  very  little  cost  and  readily  se- 
cures a  profitable  position.    Our  system  is  the  easiest  learned  and  used  of  all  others. 

POSITIONS. 

For  some  time  we  have  made  special  efforts  to  secure  our  graduates  positions, 
until  now  we  have  calls  from  every  State  and  Territory  for  teachers,  clerks,  amanu- 
enses, operators,  etc.    We  cannot  fill  all  the  positions  at  oxur  command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  are  specialties. 


Tuition,  $8.00  per  term .  Board,  $1 .50  per  week.  Roomf,  50c  per  week. 

S27*00  ^11  secure  all  the  above  for  one  term. 

«     «  CALENDAR. 

Fall  Term.  September  5, 1893.  Third  Term,  January  23, 1894. 

Second  Term,  Ifovember  14, 1893.  Fourth  Term,  AwU  3, 1894. 

Fifth  Term,  June  12,  1894. 

Send  for  complete  Oatalorne.    Address  J.  A.  JOSEPH. 

8-lyr  Preeideat. 


•OHOOLTHB  INTIRI  YBAR.  STUDINT8  MAY  INTKII  AT  ANY  TIIRI. 

THE  NORTHERN  INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


AKD 


BUSINESS    INSTITUTE, 

VALPARAISO.  -  -  INDIANA. 

UUEST  ui  BEST  SPPEB  mm  8GS00L  is  tki  nnEO  STATES. 

It  is  located  44  miles  east  of  Chicag-o,  on  the  Plttsbnrg-h,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicafo,  the 
Chicag-o  A  Grand  Trank,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  Railroads. 

The  School  was  orgranized  Sept.  16, 1873  with  36  students  enrolled.    The  attendance 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  until  now  more  than  i,OQO  diilmt  Itvdnti  il«  iBXOUld  asmUj. 

Sn  FBISBIT  TEAS  tS  TBI  HOST  SUOCXSSFtJL  TBU8  7AB  IK  TBI  B2ST0B7  07  TBI  KBOOL. 

This  nnparalleled  g-rowth  is  one  of   the  best  evidences  that  the   work  meets  the 

wants  of  the  masses. 

This  Institution  Offers,  for  one  Tuition,  a  Oreater  List  of  Subjects 
from  which  to  Select,  than  any  other  School  no 

Matter  where  Located. 


Music.  Fine  Art,  Commercial,  Phonog-raphy  and  Type-writing',  Penmanship,  Tele 
graphic,  and  Review. 

The  fact  that  there  are  these  several  departments,  each  a  school  within  itself  and  la 
charge  of  spbcxalzsts  as  instructors,  makes  this  none  the  less 

A  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  TRAININQ  OP  TEACHERS. 

No  special  training  school  offers  equal  advantages,  because  while  preparing  for 
teaching,  the  student  may  here  pursue  any  subject  in  any  of  the  other  departments 
without  extra  charge. 

THE  COURSE  IN  PBDAQOQY  is  in  charge  of  one  who  has  not  only  made  a  special 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  best  schools  in  this  and  other  countries  but  has  had  many 
years  experience  as  an  instructor. 

THE    COMMERCIAL    DEPARTMENT  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  most- 
complete  Business  College  in  the  land.    The  Actual  Business  department  is  supplied 
with  three  sets  of  offices  which  enable  us  to  offer  advantages  not  found  at  any  other 
school. 

PRIMARY    WORK. 

This  Institution  offers  the  very  best  advantages  to  primary  teachers.  Beginning 
with  the  Kindergarten,on  through  the  different  gradesjthe  most  scientific  and  practical 
training  is  given.  The  demand  for  trained  Primary  Teachers  is  far  beyond  what  can 
be  supplied. 

POSITIONS  SECURED. 

We  give  our  personal  attention  to  securing  positions  for  those  who  prepare  themselves 
for  them,  and  so  successful  have  we  been  that  now  the  demand  for  those  trained  here  is 
greater  than  we  can  supply.    No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  provided  for. 

SUMMER  OR   REVIEW  TERM  WILL  OPEN  JUNE  6TH« 

and  will  continue  ten  weeks.  During  this  term  all  of  the  regular  classes  will  be  in 
session  and  m  addition  to  these  the  review  classes.  Students  may  take  regular  or 
review  classes,  or  both,  as  they  may  desire. 

EXPENSES  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  SCHOOL. 

Tuition  SIO.OO  Per  term.   Good  Board  and  Well  Fumtehed 

Rooms  $1.50  to  $1.90  per  week. 

This  School  does  precisely  what  it  promises*  to  do. 
49*  Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address, 

h|.  B.  BROWN.  Principal,  or 
O.  P.  KINSEY.  flssoclQts  Prin. 

Cauihdak.— Spring  term  will  open  March  28, 1893;  Summer  Review  Term  will  opea 
Jmne  6,  IMQjFall  Term  will  open  September  5, 1893;  First  Winter  Term  will  opea  Kor- 
•mber  14^  1993;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  January  Z3, 189<. 


JOIBTHOt  COLLBTT.  PtM.     E>  P.  Hdstoh,  TIc*  Pim.  Sid  Tnu.      Bdw'd  Hawkihi 
SacnUr7  uid  Hbbi^t. 

incorporators.  —^rnem  of—  Publlsl^ars. 


JAHBt  HUIDOCK, 


IndianaSchoolBookCo 


Hjj  WmI  f ukii|l«  SiMl 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  acting'  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 


contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  uniformly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reading  Section  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
Law,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sex:.  II-  The  books  whieh  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in  the  common  schooU 
by  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  aot  mentioned  intection  one  hureof. 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
in  teaohinff  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  suoh  bookn, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them^by  addressing*. 

EDWARD  HAV/KINS. 

.3faiiager  Indiana  Bohoot  Book  Co., 
8-t*  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


National  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 

WORLD  BUILDING^  NEW  YORK. 


N.  W.  Bi^oss,    J.  F.  MoRSB,      )  «-,_,  p«^.M^«*,    W.  G.  Ix>RD,  Secretary. 
President.  G.  F.  Potter,  S  ^  ^''^^^'^^^^'  D.D.Anthony,  Coniwei 

This  Company 

Offers  Life  Insurance  on  the  most  liberal  and  prog^resaive  terms, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  rules  and  re- 
quirements that  are  current  among*  insurance  companies  g'enerally. 

The  Adjusted  Rate  Plan 

Is  original  with  this  cotopany ,  and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Life 
Insurance.  It^  enables  the  Company  to  provide  insurance  to  persons 
who  are 

First  C*ass  Risks  at  Lower  Rates 

Than  can  any  equally  sound  institution  that  places  all  its  risks  at 
one  rate,  wholly  ignoring  the  importance  of  charging  each  policy 
holder  a  premium  equally  proportioned  to  the  risk  assumed.  This  is 

The  IMost  Equitable  System  of  Life 'nsuranee 

Ever  offered  the  public,  as  the  rate  charged  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  assumed,  rather  than  an  equal  rate  for  all.  While  none 
but  those  safely  insurable  are  accepted,  the 

Merit  of  the  Risk  Establishes  the  Rate  of  Premium 

The  principle  is  similar  to  that  applied  to  Fire  Insurance,  the  pre- 
mium being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  adjusted  rate  plan  avoids  also  the 

Unrea8o»^aHie  and  Purt^ly  Arbitrary  Technicalities 

Which  have  so  long  worked  injustice  to  applicants  and  agents,  and 
while  it  does  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  the  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plicant not  safely  insurable,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  risks  usually  declined  can  be  safely  insured  at  a  fair 
premium.    It  is 

A  Wise,  Just  and  Common  8ense  System 

And  unquestionably  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  one  known,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful,  unpredjudiced  man  as  being 
the  correct  system  of  Life  Insurance. 

This  Company  is  doing  its  principal  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York- -its  home  State.  Its  growing  popularity  with  the  public  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  insurance  written.  During 
the  year  1892,  after  adopting  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan,  its 

Business  increased  Five  Hundred  per  cent. 

Over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   COMPANY  IS  CONSERVATIVE. 
ITS  EXPENSES  ARE  MODERATE. 

ITS  POLICIES  ARE  MOST  LIBERAL. 

ITS  PAYMENTS  ARE  PROMPT 

Send  for  Circulars.  "''".?B«';"co^:?5IS?;T'"-Ageite 

p.  B.  AINSWORTH.  GenercU  figent, 

p.  O.Boz  28.  (8-l7)  XSrSZAJTAPOUS, 


RAVE 

▼lA  THB 


ds. 


MONON  ROUTE 


•m]  liiMtvnu.lliwMtMT»cmmo  mna- 

THE  SHORT  LINE  ~ 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,  Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

The  ou\j  line  ruaaiiir  Solid  Pnllman  Perfected  Safety  Yestlbttled  Traiae. 
Theoaly  liae  raaaiay  Diainff  Cars  betweea  ladiakapolis  aad  Chicago. 
Mairiiificeat  Pnllmaa,  ^ileepiag-  aad  Parlor  Cara. 
For  rates,  maps,  time-tables,  etc,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

Ko.  26  B.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
F.  Q.  BBBD,  O.  P.  A.,  OhioMTO.  1-tf 


ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 


Ft.  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisvilie  R.  R. 

"NATURAL    QA8    ROUTS" 

THE  POPUUR  SHORT  LINE 


BBTWBBN 


Peoria,  Bloomiagtoa,  Chicago,  St.  Lonis,  Spriagfield,  LaFavette,  Fraakfort,  Mnacie, 
Portlaad,  Lima,  Fiadlay,  Fostorla,  Fremoat,  Saadasky,  iadiaaapolis,Kokomo, 
Pera,  Rochester,  Plrmoath,  LaPorte,  Michigaa  City.  Ft.  Wayae,  Hart- 
ford, Blafftoa,  CoaaersYille,  aad  Cinciaaati,  makiag  direct  coa- 
aectioa  with  all  poiats,  East,  West,  North,  South. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 
THB  QRBAT  NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

of  Ohio  aad  ladiaaa,  giviajr  the  patroas  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  aa  opportanity 
to  witaess  the  graad  sight  zrom  the  traia  as  they  pass  through.  Great  fields  cohered 
with  taaks  ia  which  are  stored  miUioas  of  galloas  of  oil.  N  A-TURAL  GAS  wells 
shootiag  their  flames  high  ia  the  air,  and  the  most  beaatif al  cities,  fairly  aliye  with 
glass  aad  all  klads  of  factories. 

We  f a raish  oar  patroas  with  Elegaat  Recliaiag  Chair  Cars  FREE  oa  day  tralas 
aadeif.  E.  A  W.  Palace  Sleepiag  aad  Parlor  Cars  oa  aight  traias  at  very  reasoaable 
rats. 

Direct  coaeectioas  to  aad  from  Clerelaad,  Bnifalo,  New  York,  Bostoa,  Philadelphia, 
Baltiaiore,  Pittsburg,  Washiagtoa,  Kaasas  City,  Deuver,  Omaha,  Portlaad,  aad  San 
Fraacisico  aad  all  poiats  ia  the  Uaited  States  aad  Caaada. 

This  is  the  popalar  route  with  the  ladies  oa  accoaat  of  its  courteous  aad  ace  -^modat- 
lag  traia  offioals  aad  with  the  commercial  trarelers  aad  general  public  for  its  com* 
forts,  qnick  tia&eaad  snre  coaaectioas.  For  aay  further  particulars  call  oa  or  address 
aay  ticket  ageat, 

H.  C.  PARKER,  CHA8.  F.  DALY. 

tf  Trafic  Maaagsr.  ladiaaapolis,  lad.  Oea  Pass,  aad  Ticket  Agt. 


"1 


^^VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis-  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  afiFords  mag*- 
nificent  train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi* 
anapolis  at  7:30  a.m.,  11:50  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  7:30p.m.  and  11 
p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:00  P.  M.,  7:20  p.  M.  and 
7:00  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  alwajrs 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding-  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address  W.  F.  Brunnkr, 

District  Passenjfer  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

5-tf 

. _  _  ■  _1    ^^^M  ■     ^^W      .'- 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES. 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the    quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to 

louisvilw  and  the  south, 
Wheeling,  Chicago  and  the  Northwest, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton, 

Philadelphia,  Springfield, 

Baltimore  and  Columbus, 

Washington. 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping-  car  and  dining-  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking-  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledg-ed  to  have 
done  more^than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning  time  of  trains ,  rates  of  fare  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  wiU  be  promptly  ana  cheerfully  given  upon  applicatioo 
in  person  or  by  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Waahington  Sts.,  Indianapoijs,  Inb. 


NORMilL  COLLEGE 

flNGOLfl.  INDIflNfl. 

WINTER   TCRM   OPENS   JAN.   2,   tB94. 
SPRINQ   TERM  OPENS   MARCH  13,1804. 
SUMMER   TERM   OPENS   MAY    22,  1894. 
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chool?  One  year   ago   i 

nail  who  iiiiil  heen  liere  about  U  [nimths 

oveted  a  pimition  hs  teacher  in  acertain 

UEPH  ^''llage  at  ♦')()()  a  year.  We  failed  to  get 
^-  him  the  place  Hoaaidi  "Well,  if  J  c»n't 
ijr  get  that  place,  I'll  be  with  yoa  in  school 

™-  '  I  next  year."  As  j)resideiit  of  the  iM'hool, 
1  answered  him  that  if  he  had  <leeided 
[w.i).  BAILEY,  PROFKssoBOKi'EDAiiouv.J  to  gy  jq  Bchixjl  »  yenr.  thai  it  was  a 
great  blessing  to  him  that  he  failed  to  get  that  f  5(H)  place.  H(4  came  last  v«ar,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  schooln  in  his  state  at 
•  1,200  a  year.  This  quite  likely  means  that  he  will  clear  tVOO  a  year  for  four 
years,  by  coming  to  Bchool  one  year  at  an  expense  of  about  tl5().  Another  young 
man  who  taught  for  iflib  a  month,  came:  here  one  more  year,  graduating  in  Scien  ■ 
tific  Course.  The  result  was  llOO  a  month  last  year,  and  l>I'<^0  a  month  this  year. 
That  is,  one  year's  schooling  at  a  cost  of  about  tliiO  made  a  difFerencu  of  i85  a 
month  in  teaching.  One  of  our  lady  graduates,  after  being  here  twoyearM,^brought 
her  salary  from  *30  to  *10l)  per  month,  and  won.  These  are  not  all,  but  a/etc 
of  many  cases.     Does  it  pay?     It  pays  in  money,  li'tppiiit-.ag  mid  unfjitlness. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  every  want  of  those  who  have  to  go  to  school 
from  one  to  two  terms  at  a  time.  Indeed,  some  of  our  most  able. graduates  have 
taken  their  work  here  that  way.  .  We  conduct  review  classfs  in  common 
branches  every  term.  We  have  classes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Algel-ra, 
Physics,  Civil  Governinent  and  Physical  Geography  every  term;  al»o  a  large 
number   of   classes  in    Latin,  German   and   Greek   every    term.     Besides,  this, 

Srofessional  instruction  Jn  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  is  given  all  the  time. 
>ne  able  professor  gives  his  time  to  this  work.  Remember,  all  this  work  i.v 
done  every  term.  But,  one  may  ask,  what  advantages  have  you  for  those  who 
have  but  little  education  'i  We  answer  that  every  term  classes  are  formed  for 
those  who  would  enter  Bkginning  Classes  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History, 
Physiology,  and  young  men  and  young  women  enter  these  classes  every  term. 
Six  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  twenty  came  here  from  Michigan.  He  began  in 
these  classes,  and  in  four  years  graduated  in  our  classical  course  and  is  now 
high  school  teacher  in  a  city  of  his  own  state.  You  say  you  don't  know  enough 
to  enter  this  institution.  We  answer,  you  are  exaotly  the  one  we  are  now 
trying  to  get.  Give  us  your  time  and  do  your  best  hikI  we  will  save  you  a 
year's  time  in  your  education,  and  see  you  through  a  course  of  study  that  will 
make  you  a  good  scholar.  From  this  class  of  students  we  get  some  of  our 
ablest  men  and  women.  I)(m't  be  shy  of  us.  We  will  put  you  into  classes 
with  those  who  are  advanced  like  yourself,  and  you  shall  have  a  chance. 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Awk  any  quesiiuus. 
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JosBPHUt  CoLLBTT,  Pre«.     B.  p.  HusTOir,  Vice  ^rea.  and  Treas.     Edw*d  Hawkuvb 


Jipcorporators. 

J06XPHt78  COLLBTT, 

WILLIAM  HBILMAK, 
D.  J.    MACKBY, 

B.  P.  HT78TOIf. 
^RTILLIAM  FLBMINO, 
K.  C.  BBLL, 

JAMBS  MUKDOCK, 
BDW*D  HAWKINS. 


Secretary  and  Manaircr. 
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Publislpers* 
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Heoond  K«»sd«r   i       i       :  l&o 

Third  Roftdor    t  iSo 

Fnvrth  Roftdor    t       :      :  xo« 

Fifth  Roador    r       :       :  40o 

Elein«BU]7  ArUhmetib    ;  »« 

OomploU  Arithmoiio    :    i  4»e 

BlemonUry  Ooographj    :  SOo 

rompUto  Oeogrmphy        t  f»o 

SpeliiDKBook  !       :       :  loe 

•  rimftrj  Physiology  :    t  Wo 

AdTaaeod  Pnjiiol»ir7     i  «0e 

Tomploto  Oramiftar       :  40« 

In teimedlato  Grammar     :  Me 

Cop7  t  ook«.  oaoh           1  •« 


The  above  list  of  school  books  have  been  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Sducation,  acting  as  a  Board  of 
School  Book  Commissioners,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

The  Indiana  School  Book  Company 

contracts  with  the  State  to  furnish  them  at  the  prices 
named.  The  adopted  books  must  be  unifi^rmly  used  in 
all  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana,  as  will  be. seen  by 
reading  Section,  ii  of  the  Supplemental  School  Book 
L/aw,  approved  March  5th,  i89i,  which  is  as  follows: 

Skc  II.  The  books  which  have  heen^  or  may  hereqfter  be 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  uee  in  the  common  schools 
hy  virtue  of  this  act^  or  the  act  mentioned  in  section  one  hereof^ 
shall  be  uniformly  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State^ 
•in  teaching  the  branches  of  learning  treated  of  in  such  booksy 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proper  school  officers  and  au- 
thorities to  use  in  such  schools  such  books  for  teaching  the 
subjects  treated  in  them. 

Private,  Parochial  and  Normal  Schools,  or  any  oth- 
ers, wishing  to  make  use  of  the  books  which  the  State 
has  adopted,  can  obtain  them^by  addressing, 

EDWARD  HAWKINS. 

Manager  Indiana  School  Book  Co,^ 
^tf  Indianapolis,  Inp. 


National  Mutual 

Insurance  Company 

WORLD  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK. 


N.  W.  Bi/)SS,    J.  F.  MORSS,      I  ^f..  p-^«M^#.    W.  G.  I/>ri>,  Secretary. 
President.  G.  F.  Pottbr,  f  y^'^resiaenis.  d. E. Anthony,  CVmwf I 

This  Oompary 

Oifers  Life  Insurance  on  the  most  liberal  and  progressive  terms, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  the  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  rules  and  re- 
quirements that  are  current  among- insurance  companies  g'enerally. 

The  Adjusted  Rate  Plan 

Is  original  with  this  company,  and  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Life 
Insurance.  It  enables  the  Company  to  provide  insurance  to  persons 
who  are 

First  Ctass  Risks  at  Lower  Rates 

Than  can  any  equally  sound  institution  that  places  all  its  risks  at 
one  rate,  wholly  ignoring  the  importance  of  charging-  each  polii^ 
holder  a  premium  equally  proportioned  to  the  risk  assumed.  Thisis 

The  Most  Equitable  System  of  Life  *nsuranee 

Ever  offered  the  public,  as  the  rate  charged  is  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  assumed,  rather  than  an  equal  rate  for  all.  While  none 
but  those  safely  insurable  are  accepted,  the 

Merit  of  the  Rl8  k  Establishes  t  he  Rate  of  Premium. 

The  principle  is  similar  to  that  applied  to  Fire  Insurance,  the  pre- 
mium being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
The  adjusted  rate  plan  avoids  also  the 

Unreasonable  and  Purely  Arbitrary  Teohniealities 

Which  have  so  long  worked  injustice  to  applicants  and  ag^ents,  and 
while  it  does  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  the  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
plicant not  safely  insurable,  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  lar^e 
number  of  risks  usually  declined  can  be  safely  insured  at  a  fair 
premium^    It  is 

A  Wise,  Just  arid  Common  Sense  System 

And  unquestionably  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  one  known,  and 
cannot  fail  to  impress  any  thoughtful,  unpredjudiced  man  as  bein^ 
the  correct  system  of  Life  Insurance. 

This  Company  is  doing  its  principal  business  in  the  State  of  New 
York  -its  home  State.  Its  growing  popularity  with  the  public  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  insurance  written.  During* 
the  year  1892,  after  adopting  the  Adjusted  Rate  Plan,  its 

Business  increased  Five  Hundred  per  cent. 

Over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE   COMPANY  IS  CONSERVATIVE. 
ITS  EXPENSES  ARE  MODERATE. 

ITS  POLICIES  ARE  MOST  LIBERAL. 

ITS  PAYMENTS  ARE  PROMPT. 

Send  for  Circulars.  "''t!'e"ERA"o°o:t5;^?JiT'"'^Agenls  Wanted. 

p.  B.  AINSWORTh.  General  flgent, 

p.  O.Box  26.  (8-I7)  INDIANAPOIJS,  m>. 


;?^VANDALIA  LINE 


Is  the  direct  and  short  route  from  Indianapolis  to  St. 
Louis  and  points  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado, 
California,  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  aflFords  mag- 
nificent train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of  its 
property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  making  a  journey 
over  this  route  highly  enjoyable.  Prompt  and  sure  con- 
nections are  made  with  Western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  junction  points.  Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indi- 
anapolis at  7:30  a.m.,  11:50  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  7:30p.m.  and. 11 
p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5:00  p.  m.,  7:20  p.  M.  and 
7:00  A.  M.  respectively.  In  considering  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  popular  route  you  will  find  it 
materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that  you 
get,  tickets  over  the  Vandalia  Line.  Rates  are  always 
as  low  as  by  less  important  routes.  Baggage  ch.ecked 
through.  For  detailed  information  regarding  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  address,      ^      W.  E..BrunnEK, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S-tf 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES.  • 

Only  24  Hours,  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 

Also   the   quickest,    most    comfortable    and    best    equipped  route  to^'f 

LOUISVILLB  AND  THE  SoUTH,  .   i 

Whbkijng,  Chicago  and  thk  Nokthw^t, 

Pittsburg,  Dayton,  ' 

Philadelphia,  Springfield,         • 

Baltimore  and  Columbus,  j 

Washington. 

- » 

The  Pullman  parlor  car,  sleeping  car  and  dining  car  service 
on  these  lines  is  unequalled,  and  the  pains-taking  care  with 
which  trains  are  run  reduces  the  dangers  of  travel  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  acknowledged  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  road  or  system  of  roads  in  this  • 
country  to  make  long  journeys,  which  were  formerly  a  severe 
test  of  endurance,  a  positive  pleasure  and  even  luxury. 

Information  concerning'  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare  and  transportaC^. 
tion  facilities  will  be  promptly  ano  cheerfully  given  tix)on  application. 
in  person  or  b j  letter  or  telegram  to 

W.  F.  BRUNNER,  District  Passenger  Agent, 
Cor.  Illinois  and  Washington  Sts.,  Indian apous,  Ind. 


sT  R  A  V  E  Ls 


MDNON  ROUTE 


THE  SHORT    LINE  " 

CHICAG 

Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Omaha, 

Denver,   San  Francisco,    Portland,   Seattle, 

Tacoma,  Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls, 

Helena,  and  all  Points  in 

WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

Tk«  OBlr  Ilia  roan<n«  Solid  PtillmLB  Perfeciad  Sifnt;  T«ttlbalM  Tralu. 
TfaBMly  lln«  rnoniTiB  DIhIdk  Cars  betw«  i  IndlaBapalli  ud  CUucn- 
.       .  Mar«lfi«a<  P<>l>B»a.  -leepraKand  l->rlacCarm. 
ForniUI,  a&pii,  t<iue-Cabtca.elc.,  apply  to 

I.  D.  BALDWIN.  D.  P.  A.. 

No.  20  ■-  nilnpu  St.,  ladlMMpoUa,  Ii 


UKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  R.  R. 

Ft.  Wavne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisiitle  Ri  R. 

"NATURAL    QAB     ROUTB" 

THE  POPULAR  SHORT  LINE 


Reorla,  Bloom  In 


_    BlMmlii«toa,  Chlcaso,  "t  Lonli,  SprlB^field,  CaFuMte,  Fnnkfort,  If  aadi 
PortUnd.  I,lma,FlDdU7.P<ntorla,  ricaiont,8aadiiskj,  Indlanapolli,KalcoiBo, 

—  —  =-  — "■ "■   '--—-   "i.i.'— - -Hy.  yt,  Wayne,  =—- 

lakidr  dinct  o 


dMtloa  wllb  all  point*,  EU 

THE  ONLY  LINE  TRAVERSING 
THS  QRBAT  NATURAL  OAS  AND  OIL  FIELDS 

<a  Oblo  Bfld  ludlstia,  elTinr  tbe  patron*  of  this  POPULAR  ROUTE  an  opportaBin 
lowttneHthaE'randalffbl  fiom  the  train  aa  they  paaa  throngh.  Gicil  fleldl  COTacei 
Vitki-taqka  la  which  »«  .to red  million,  ol  ga'W*  of  oil,  N  VTURAL  GAS  ««lla 
akootlair  tlielc  Oamea  high  In  the  air,  and  the  moat  beanliful  citlea.  fairly  all*e  «ltk 

^fiiralah  onr  patrons  wUh*Ele(raRt  Reclining  Chair  Cars  FREE  on  day  tnlas 
^pdali.  E.  ft  vr.  Palace  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars  on  night  train*  at  Tery  reaKwatl* 

"eTrecI  coantctlone  to  and  fron  CICTcland,  Baffalo,  Hew  York,  Boston,  PhiladtipbU, 
Baltimpre.PittibHrg,  Washington  Kansas  City,  Center  Omaha,  Portland,  and  Saa 
FTanclalco  and  all  points  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Vhl*  ia  ihepopnfar  ronte  with  the  ladies  on  accon  ii  o(  Its  conrteou  and  aoiaiodat- 
lag  train  offlclals  and  with  the  commercial  Irayelers  and  general  public  for  IM  earn- 
forts,  qnick  tlmsand  snreconnecUons.  Fot  >ar  rnrthetpanlcilars  eallon  or  addnM 
an;  ticket  agant. 

^. C.PARKER, 


^TRISTATE^ 

NORMAL  COLLEGE 

flNGOLAJNDIMIl. 

WINTER   TERM   OPENS   JAN.   2.  1694. 
SPRING  TERM  OPENS   MARCH  13. 1804. 
SUMMER  TERM   OPENS   MAY   22.  1894. 

see  BiiiKiinos  qthi  GfoyiHts  on  M  Pone.  - 

Does  it  pay  to  go  to  this  kind  of  s 
school?  One  year   ago   a  bright  young 
man  who  had  been  here  ahout  0  months  ' 
coveted  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  certain 
village  at  joOO  a  year.    We  failed  to  get 
him  the  place.  He  said:  "Well,  if  I  can't 
get  that  place,  I'll  be  with  you  in  school 
next  year."  As  president  of  the  school, 
I  answered  him  that  if  be  bad  decided 
[w.  o.  BAILEY,  PBOFKSSOROF  PEDAGOGY.]  to  go  to  achool  a  year,  that  it  was  a 
great  blessing  to  him  that  he  failed  to  get  tfaat^oUO  place.  He  came  last  year,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  schools  in  his  state  at 
•1,200  a  year.     This  quite  likely  means  that  he  will  clear  ti700  ayearforiour 
years,  by  coming  toschooloneyearat  an  expense  of  about  1 150.  Another  young 
man  who  taught  for  $85  a  month,  came  here  one  more  year,  graduating  in  Scien- 
tific Course.  The  result  was  llOO  a  mouth  last  year,  and  91'iO  a  month  this  year. 
That  is,  one  year's  schooling  at  a  cost  of  about  $150  made  a  difference  of  «85  a 
montliin  teaching.  Oneof  our  lady  graduates,  after  bein^here  two  years,  brought 
her  salary  from  $30  to  *100  per  month,  and  soon.     These  are  not  all,  but  a/ew 
of  many  oases.     Does  it  pay?     It  pays  in  money,  huppineaa  and  us^ulness. 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  every  want  of  those  who  have  to  go  to  school  . 
from  one  to  two  terras  at  a  time.  Indeed,  some  of  our  moat  able  graduates  have 
taken  their  work  here  that  way.  We  conduct  review  classes  in  common 
branches  every  term.  We  have  cJasBes  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Algebra, 
Physics,  Civil  Government  and  Physical  Geography  every  term;  also  a  large 
number  of  classes  in  Latin,  German  and  Greelc  every  term.  Besides  tbi% 
professional  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  ie  given  all  the  time. 
One  able  professor  gives  his  time  to  this  work.  Remember,  ^11  this  work  is 
done  every  term.  But,  one  may  ask,  what  advantages  have  you  for  those  who 
have  hut  little  edncationi'  We  answer  that  every  term  classes  are  formed  for 
those  who  would  enter  Beginning  Classks  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History, 
Physiology,  and  young  men  and  young  women  enter  these  classes  every  term. 
Six  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  twenty  came  here  from  Michigan.  He  began  in 
these  classes,  and  in   four  years  graduated  '  i      ■     i  ■    ■ 

high  school  teacher  in  a  city  of  his  own  sta 
to  enter  this  institution.  We  answer,  yoi 
trying  to  get.  Give  us  your  time  and  do 
year's  time  in  your  education,  and  see  you 
make  you  a  good  scholar.     From  this  cla 

ablest' men  and   women.     Duti't  be  shy  of  us.      We  will  put  vou  into 
with  those  who  are  advanced  like  yourself,  and  you  shall  have  a. chance. 
Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Ask  any  questious. 

Adilress  I,.  M.  SNTFF.  A.  M.,  Pres.,  Angola,  Indian 
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DBTOTBD  TO  LIBEKAI. 

EDUCATION. 

pDbllubMltleOIBcllI  Decisions  ufiha 


hat  should  W<loiie  with  Id< 
bles?— T.  J.  Charlton. . .  . 

rlmary  Literature.— 

Carolyn  AdaniH 


Guide  to  the  Study  of  Litcratur* 

The  Syfttem  p»   the  Child 

The  Socratic  Method 


RIMAKV    DKPAKTMKNT. 

Secoad  Phase  of   Primary  Reud- 

in^r    illustrated. 

Primary  L,aDK^a(;e 

«K  SOHtiai,  Roou. 

Helping  Pupils ' 

Story  for  Firut  Vear  Pupils ■ 

I.aag-uage  Exercine 


•Bt>w>TlPti«iPrioa,«l.ftO  Par 


SlilTOKIAL. 

H^ippy  NfiT   Year .S7 

WaKhJDKton'a   Birthday   .    M 

PhiHp  Armour's  Gift  to  Chica^i.  58 
'  *^)iiitnbian  Bxpoiiitioii ."W 

V-fffadinft  in  Conotry  Schools .W 

What  Apparatus  to  Buy 6» 

QlTHSTIONS    AND    ANSWKHS, 


e  Coplds,  Vl.SD  ekch. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
W.  A.  BELL,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

inured  ft*  Seamd-Clt^tXalter  at  t)u  ruM.Offi«.  InilianaiHilli,  luil. 


ts&rS!^ 


ACID     PHOSPHATE 

Recommended    and    prescribed     by   physicians  of  all 
schools,  for 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Exhaustion, 

and   all   diseases   arising'   from   imperfect   digestion  and  de- 
rang^ement  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  aids  digestion,  and  is  a  brain  and  nerve  food, 
Descriptive'pamphlet  free.     Ruiiiford  Chemical  Works, 

PROVIDENCE,  B.  I. 


Beware  of  Substitutes  and   Imitations. 


BALDWIN  PIANO  CO. 


It  ir<  namewhat  of  a  gratifica.tioii  to  find,  after  a  period  of  time. 
that  a  judgment  or  opinion  on  the  merits  of  an  article  is  affirmed. 
The  Baldwin  piano,  wfhich  this  paper  endorsed  several  years  ago,  when 
it  first  made  its  appearance,  and  ag'ain  last  year,  upon  a  third  ezamt- 
nation  confirms  all  we  have  published  of  it.  It  is  a  developing'  piano, 
the  capacity  for  growth  in  quality  being  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  better  now  than  ever  before.  There  is  evolution  in  it,  and  this 
can  not  be  said  of  every  piano.  The  output  of  Baldwin  pianos  for  Wit 
will  exceed  700,  and  this  means  700  pianos  of  excellent  quality  in  tone. 
in  touch  and  particularly  in  case  and  woodwork. 

One  word  more  about  the  Baldwin  piano,  and  that  is  the  case 
design.  This  is  something  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  or  regular 
desig'n  of  a  piano  case,  the  construction  being  baaed  upon  new  and 
symmetrical  outlines  most  attractive  to  the  eye.  The  trusses  and 
pilasters  arc  strictly  original,  and  the  whole  confirmation  of  the  case 
highly  attractive  throughout.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  west- 
ern piano  manufacturers  are  not  going  to  copy  eastern  cases. — Jlmital 
CouriiT  Nov  S,  isys. 

For  catalogue  and  prices,  call  on  or  address, 

D.   ^.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

95,  97  A  99  North  Penosylvarjia  St.,  Indiarjapolis. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Proctss 

OS        NoAlkaUes 

^^   Oflier  Chemicals 
^^^Tw.  BtKKB  &  C0.<8 

f  :^reaMastCocoa 

M      ;    '    "lU        piire  and  loluble. 

•""Civil  War 


IKmorethanfhrteti.  ... 
.__(rmi;*h  n(  Cocoa  luLieil 
i|Vrl[h  Btarcb,  Anoirroot  or 
_  'Supir.  >ihI  1b  tar  mote  eco- 
uomlcad.  mtflnff  lest  tkan  one  cent  a  enp,  I 
Jx    la    (lellctoue,    nourlsliliie,   uid   bahii.1  | 

«om,Cr.K.r....rniUn.  I  »•   IVPO-'on-i   ■)»»-> 

W.BAKSE*Ca.,Di>roligiter,]Ius.  I  rLATo?."i:  iijisct'.  i^'2 


l41A<bl 


THE 

Sintplex    printer 

for  duplicating' 
iting'S  or  drawiog^ 

and  Hn.pl... 

LAWTON  &  CO.. 

20  Vesey  St..  New   Yorl^. 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 

j.._    -s^HOllTHAIlD  SCHOOL. 

tnnmetlon ;  lectun* ;  mm  ucul- 
[liuanBchcwl  iu  mn  miTtTmlod  com- 


jtSuEliibMlUSO;  open  BiRhe  year;  cnteraDrnme;  li 

tTt  Umaihort;  ezpciuea  low :  no  tee  for  IHplcmut :  t.u .    _^ 

meiclal  rantet;  cndoned  and  nitnmlied  bj  railroad,  IndtutrUl,  profcssIoiiiU  v 
i*boemplorikllle<lbeip;  no  cun*  ft>r  POllUDlu :  uiMoaaledlnlhefiimcnotltisndiutes. 

SaO  FOR  ELESMT  MTU.OHIE.  MEEB  &  OSBORN,  Proprietor!. 


BOOKS    FOP 

Teachers,  Pupils,  and  fof  Home  or  School  Reatfiiif 

FOR    TgAOMgR«.. 

Paife's  Theorr  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  f... H  1^ 

FiBlier*a Oiitllaes  of  UnWersal  Hiatorj,  ^ 24« 

Ha1e*s  Itfiir^ta  of  Two  Cea  tarlea, I# 

Andrew**  Maanal of  the  Conatitntion t» 

The  Schooltuaater  in  Literature, I  # 

Morri»*8  Phjaical  Education, 1  «► 

ShAap*H  Hiatorj  and  Science  of  Education, lii 

Whtte*B  Etementft  of  PedairoKJ, t  99 

BXQgLLgNT  BOOKS  FCR  THE  YOUNO. 

A  ppleton'a 'Chart  Primer, $0  30 

Book  of  Cats  and  Dokb,        17 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Far,  30 

Someinriens  Flyers,  creepers, 

and  SwimmerM, 40 

Neig^hbors  with  Winirs  and  Fins, 40 

Neigrhbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs 54 

Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World,  I  (>0 

Grandfather's  Stories, 27 

Storiei«  of  Heroic  Deeds, 30 

Storiesof  Oar  <;ountrj, 40 

Stories  of  Other  Lands, 40 

>^t(>ries  of  Olden  Time, 54 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History, 5^ 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet 25 


Golden  Book  of  Choice  Readia^.  ...t^9 

Book  of  T<i.les, 9 

Reading  in  Nature's  Book, tf 

Seven  American  i  lassies A 

Seven  British  Classics, M 

Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild 

Kindred,  9 
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M^i*ioi)  ]\[orii^al  College 

MARION.  INDIANA. 

COURSL8  '•  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Scientific,  (  lassical,  Medical,  Commerdal 
and  Musical.    We  ask  a  careful  consideration  of  the  followingr  facts: 

First— Alf  courses  are  carefully  adjusted  to  present  educational  demands. 

Kbcond— The  work  is  thorough,  and  especial  attention  is  given  to  analytical 
methods  and  processes  by  which  thought  power  is  developed. 

Thirh— As  hundreds  are  graduating  from  the  common  schools  annually,  and  wish 
to  make  some  further  preparation  for  life  work,  a  course  is  carefully  arranged u> 
accommodate  this  class  of  students. 

FOUKTH-The  Business  Course,  including  Penmanship,  Book-keeplsg,  Short-haad, 
Type-writing,  and  Commercial  Law,  is  complete  in  every  particular 

FIFTH  —Good  Library,  first-class  Philosopkical  Apparatus,  Skeletons,  MicrosoopM* 
and  Chemical  Laboratory,  free  for  the  use  of  students. 

Sixth— All  classes  are  limited  in  number,  fifty  being  the  maximum,  except  in  Pen- 
manship, so  that  each  student  recites  daily.  Excellent  advantage  for  revtew  iasll 
branches. 

.'^■VBerrH—The  wonderful  growth  of  the  schcH>l  In  number  and  popularity  has  iadoced 
many  first-class  citizens  to  locate  near  the  college  for  educational  advantages. 
With  these  people  students  find  pleasant  homes. 

Eighth— Marlon  is  a  prosperous,  healthful',  beautiful  city.  Flr«it-clas8  Electric 
Street  railway,  the  great  National  Soldiers'  Home,  many  beantifnl  churches,  a  Tooiw 
Men's  Christian  Association,  many  great  manufacturing  industries,  are  points  of 
Interest  for  the  student. 

EXPENSES  :  Well-furnished  rooms  in  private  families,  fifty  cents  per  week,  vitb 
Natural  Gas  for  fuel  and  light,  free  to  all  students.  Natural  Oas  is  the  most 
ooQTttnient  fuel  in  ezistenoe.  It  is  convenient,  the  heat  is  regular  day  and  nigbt, 
no  ashes,  no  kindling,  no  building  fires,  and  money  enough  saved  by  having  it  free  to 
buy  all  the  necessary  books  for  the  year. 

BOARD  •  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week-  Tuition,  $8  per  terra  in  regsUr 
courses.    932  0<>  in  advance  pays  for  the  whole  year  of  forty-eight  weeks. 

FALL  TERM  opens  August  30,  '92.    FIRST  WINTER  TERM  opens  Nov.  8,  N2. 
For  catalogue  and  further  information,  address. 

A.  «tONCS»  President, 

7-tf  MAJtlON,  INIK 


Any   book  on    this   list   sent   by   mail,  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the 
price.     Special  terms  for  introduction.     Write  for  descriptive  eircsilars. 

AMERICfIN   BOOK  COMPANY.  Publishers. 
137  Walnut  street.  -  -  Oinelnnati 

1-tf  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ] 
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Best  Botany  Texts 

For   Schools,  Academies,   Colleges*  Private    Students   and  tfy 

General  Reader. 


Apir&i'*s   Trees  of  the  Northern  Uaited 

States.  $100 

Gray's'How  Plants  Crow .80 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave « . .  .54 

Gray's  I^essous  in  Botany .94 

Gray's  Manual  of  t  otany  of  the  North- 
ern United  States $1.62 

dray's  Lessons  and  Mannal ..       $2.16 

Tourist's  Edition  of  Gray's   Manual  of 

Botany $2.00 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany 

$1.80 

Coulter's  Botany   of   the  Rocky   Moun- 
tains   $1.6 

Gray  and  'Coulter's  Text -Book  of  West- 
ern Botany .  ..8216 

Gray's  Structural    Botany.    Volume  •  ot 
Gray's  Botanical  Text- Book $2.00 


Goodale's  Physiologrical  Botany.  B^ug 
Vol.  II,  of  Gray's  Botanical  Text- 
Book $3jM 

Herrlck's  '  hapters  on  Plant  I«  fe. . .      &> 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature      Part 

I —Plants .44 

steel's  14  W«  eks  in  BoUny ^JtO 

Wood's  How  to  Study  Plants  « JlUOO 

Wood's  Object  IfSssons  in  Botanv.     SLOO 
Wood's  Lessons  in  Botany    Revised  Edi- 

Wood's  American   Botanist  and   Florist 

- $1.75 

Wood's  Descriptive  Botany Sl.25 

Wood's  New  Class-Book  of  Botany  ....$2.50 

Youman's  First  Book  in  Botany .64 

Yonman's  Descriptive  Botany  .  ..$1  30 

Bentley's  Pfaysioloffical  Botany.  ..  $1.20 


For  full  description  of  these  books  ssnd  for  ^ection  15  of  our  I«ist.  It  describes  the 
best  text-books  of  botany  published  in  this  country— books  that  are  adapted  to  every 
grade  of  botany  study,  from  the  elementary  class  to  the  hig^h  school,  academy  and 
collegre.    Mailed  free  on  request. 

Books  Sent  Pr<»paid  on  Beceipt  of  Price. 

Specially  favorable  terms  are  sriven  for  the  introduction  of  any  of  our  Botanical 
Text-Books.    Correspondence  is  cordially  invited. 


fl MEXICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NBW  YORK,  CHfCINH an, 
CHICAGO,  BOSTON,  ATI^AVTA. 
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M^rioi)  ^orii^al  College 

MARION.  INDIANA. 


The  Spring  Term  opens  March  2S,  and  continues  ten  weeks.  Summer  Term  opens 
June  5  and  continues  eigrht  weeks. 

Especial  attention  jrtven  to  the  work  in  the  common  school  branches.  Dailjr  reci- 
tations in  American  Literature,  Educational  Psycholo^ry,  Methods  of  Teaching  and 
Civil  Government. 

Classes  sustained  in  Botany,  I^atin,  Al^rebra,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geometry, 
Trig'onometry,  Gcolog'a  and  Vocal  Music. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  complete,  embracinjir  Book-keeping*,  Phonography, 
Typewriting-  and  Commercial  Law.  First-class  advantages  in  Vocal  and  Instnitnenta] 
Music.    A  commodious  college  building,  a  good  library  and  first-class  apparatus. 

MARION  is  a  healthful  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  Toreniost  in  the 
great  Gas  Belt  of  Indiana.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Cat- 
alogue free. 

Special — The  managers  of  the  Marion  Normal  College  have  secured  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  campus  on  which  a  beautiful  college  building  will  be  erected  the 
coming  year.  In  this  building  a  $5,000  library  will  be  placed  free  to  all  livinir  in  this 
addition;  $3,000  in  scientific  apparatus  will  be  placed  in  the  laboratory.  There  are 
500  lots  40x132  feet  in  this  addition;  350  were  sold  within  thirty  days  after  it  was  pnt  on 
the  market.  Price,  $100  per  lot  in  four  equal  payments  of  $25  each,  at  intervals  of  three 
months.    Only  125  lots  yet  to  be  sold. 

College  Addition  is  the  most  desirable  part  of  Marion,  and  rapid  sale  oi*  lota 
proves  it  one  of  the  beat  investxnents  aver  offered  in  the  Qaa  Bolt.    The 

sale  will  be  closed  within  sixty  days.     A  picture  of  the  new  building,  with  full  partic> 
alars,  sent  on  application. 

For  iuformat  on  concerning  school  or  lots,  address 
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A.  JONE8.  President, 

MARION,  IKB^ 
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ACID    PHOSPHATE 

Recommended    and    prescribed     bj  physicians  of   mil 
schools,  for 

Dyspepsia,  Nervousness,  Exhaustion, 

and  all  diseases  arisiagf  from  Imperfect  digestion  and  de- 
t'Wiffement  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  aids  digfestion,  and  is  a  brain  and  nerve  food, 
DeKriptiTej>»niplilet  free.    Rumford  Chemical  Works, 

PBOVJDSNCE,  Jt.  /. 


Beware  of  Subsiitutes  and  Imitations. 


53  YEABS  or  SOLID  SUCCESS 

Fischer  Pianos 

^-i^93,000  IN  USE-^B-v 

America's  Favorite  Instrument.  To  all  desiring-  a  first- 
class  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer. 

«9-A  SPECIAL  BEDUCTION  wUl  be  made  to  Teach- 
ers of  the  Public  Schools  mentioning  this  adTertise- 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  &  CO. 

WbolBiale  and  Retail  Dealers  In  PEanoa  aod  Org-aoB, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


UnHke  Vw  DdIgIi  Process 

hemlcals 

■Ml  Id  tba 

EBJlCO.'S 

iStGocoa 


W.  BAKES  ftOO.,  DonliMtar.  Km. 


S.  n.  Winchell's  Teachers'  Agency 

ta  anppi;  *acjiDCis*wllli  Uacfaen.  I  emu  not 
b«  of  mBck  Hi-Tlce  to  snjr  f»ebtt  wkom  I  do 
not  kaoiT  vellcnonib  penonkllr  or  by  npata 
tlon  to  ncammoiid  oB  Mr  own  r»[»B>ibllltT. 
1  w*at  to  bacome  >c(iuraied  wii  li  compatanl 
tcBcberi  In  all  K^^e*— from  tho  kindarg-arteB 
to  tke  nnlTCrall;.  Sacb  taachera  ar*  alwaja  la 
demand.  SaperlBicadeBti  aod  eiBploT«a  of 
<..^k.,. ,1 dipend  o«  aatlafactory 

ladf  " 

Bluk  byai , 

'Npf«e  far  rMrlttntloa. 
_■■  R.  WINOHRLL. 
Wabub  A*a^  Oblcavo,  lUa. 
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UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 
4  nFTM  AVKMuc  aiDMEy  OHio  aoi-aos  wasabm  avc 

HEW  YOIIK CHICAOO 


IndianapolisBusinessUniversitY 


STUDY 

LAW 


HOME 

■WTIIOIT,  MIOH. 


WALLPAPER 


paper: 


any  part  of  your  home,  send  10c  for  my 
lllnstrated  Portfolio,  with  100  samples 
of  latest  coloring  and  deigns.  Papers 
retailed  at  ""^^^^  •.«.■ 
wholesale 
prices.!   . 


coionng  ana  aeaigns.     rapers 

ALBERT  GALL 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


SHORT  HAND  BY  MaIL.-a  tboronrb  and 

•Tatenatlccouru.     EuviTitani    to  lurn    and 
capabla  of  the  jrnate 


FREK  TO  TEACHERS  (condTtiSnallV.l 


SE8S  Icoi 
oac  of  t 


faction  or  tefand  tuition. 

NEW  STANDARD  SHORTHAND  COLLgGE 

U-lT  164166Waablnffton8t,CkicB«<i. 
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^grfA»rf»t«^Ayiwa^Jaii»daniaii^ 


rLHiwIV  mitu!,  pu^teSw 


Sypplementafy  fleaiing  lor  mi  Ciades 

RicKoFf s  Supplementary  first  Reader. 

Bj  Rbbbca  D.  Rickopp.    Boards,  122  pages.    Just  out,    25  cents. 

Adapted  for  use  with  any  First  Reader  and  snpplyiar  a  needed  varietj  of  readtar 
matter  fer  primarj  irrades.  Special  features  are:  ObjectiTE  treatine«t;  Word, 
phrase,  seatence  and  phonic  methods;  Teachinflr  forms  and  nse  of  printed  ^rords- 
FixsT  by  sigrht;  Inflrenions  presentation  of  sonnds  and  forms  of  letters;  Memory 
lessons;  Lang'uac^  developed  by  class  cooTersation  and  oral  lanifuac^  and  black* 
board  work;  Dainty  stories,  childlike  but  not  childish  in  character;  Script  alter- 
nating with  type  lessons  throngliont;  Nnmerooa  appropriate  artistic  Ulastrati<Mis> 


LocKwood*s    Animal  Men)0|rs, 
illustrated. 


Part  I.  Mammals 
Part  II.  Birds     - 


60  cents 
60  cents 


Monteith's  Popular  Science 
Reader   -      -      -      -      -      75  cts 

The  Geographical  Reader 
and  Primer   -    -      -      -      60  cts 


McGuffey's  Natural   History 
Headers. 

Familiar  Animals  and  Their  Wild 

Kindred 59cent» 

I^iTing-  Creatures  sf  Water,  lAnd 
and  Air  -  -  -  -  •  50  centn 
These  books  seek  to  aioase  an  interest 
in  natnral  histoty  by  simple  descriptioo^ 
anecdote,  and  attractive,  accnrate,  picto- 
rial illustrations. 


Books  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction.  For  descrip- 
tion of  these  books  write  for  catalogue  Section  2.  It  is  mailed  free.  Corresp<mdeBce- 
cordlally  invited. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATI^ANTA 


M^woi^  ]\[orii^al  GoUege 

MARION.  INDIANA. 

Tlie  Spring  Term  opens  March  38,  and  continues  ten  weeks.  Summer  Term  opens 
June  5  ana  continues  eig-ht  weeks. 

Especial  attention  g-iTen  to  the  work  in  the  common  school  branches.  Daily  recr» 
tations  in  American  Literature,  Educational  Psycholoiry,  Methods  of  Teachls^r  ^^'^ 
CiTil  Government.  « 

Classes    sustained   in  Botany,   Latin,   Alg-ebra,   Physics,  Chemistry,   Geometry, 
Trigronometry,  Geologra  and  Vocal  Music. 
The  Commercial  Department  is  complete,  embracinir  Book-keeping*,  Phonoflfr^phy, 

£f  pewriting-  and  Commercial  Law.    First-class  adrantafres  in  Vocal  and  Instrnmental 
usic.    A  commodious  college  building,  a  grood  library  and  first-class  apparatns. 
MARION  is  a  healthful  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  foremeet  in  the 
great  Gas  Belt  of  Indiana.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Correspondence  solicited.    Cat- 
alogue free. 

Bpeoial— The  mana^^rs  of  the  Marion  Normal  College  have  secured  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  campus  on  which  a  beautiful  college  building  will  be  erected  the 
coming*  year.  In  this  building  a  $5,000  library  will  be  placed  free  to  all  liTinir  in  this 
addition;  $3,000  in  scientific  apparatus  will  be  placed  in  the  laboratory.  There  are 
500  lots  40x132  feet  in  this  addition;  350  were  sold  within  thirty  days  after  it  was  put  oa 
the  market.  Price,  $100  per  lot  in  four  equal  payments  of  $25  each,  at  intervals  of  three 
months.    Only  125  lots  yet  to  be  sold. 

College  Addition  is  the  most  desirable  part  of  Marion,  and  rapid  sale  of  lote 
proves  it  one  of  the  beat  inveatments  ever  offered  in  the  Oaa  Belt.    The 

sale  will  be  closed  within  sixty  days.     A  picture  of  the  new  building,  with  full  panic- 
nlars,  sent  on  application. 

For  informat  on  concerning  school  or  lots,  address 

A.  «IONE8^  Preaident, 
7'tf  MARION,  IND. 
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A  Tonic 


For  Brain-WorKers,  the  WeaK  and  Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phospbate 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  relieving  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and  where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have  used 
it  as  a  general  tonic,  and  in  particular  in  the  debility  and  dys- 
pepsia of  overworked  men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations.  ^ 
58  YEARS  OF  SOLID  SUCCESS  ♦ 

Fischer  Pianos 

America's  Favorite  Instrument*  To  all  desiring*  a  first- 
class  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer. 

t»-lL  SPECIAL  BEDTTCTION  will  be  made  to  Teach- 
ers of  the  Public  Schools  mentioniiig  this  advertiBe- 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  <&  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Pianos  and  Org'ans, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

If  you  need  an  Organ  for  use  in  your  school,  write  us  and  we  will 
rent  you  one  at  a  very  low  price.  3-tf 
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pEHDINGS  IN  6E0GRHPHY.  HISTORY.  ETC. 

A  Oeographioal  Beader. 

A  collection  of  g-eographical  descriptions  and  narrations 
from  the  best  writers  in  Eng-lish  literature.  By  James 
Johonnot.     12mo,  cloth,  pages  xiv,  418,  illustrated,  $1.00. 

An  Historical  Reader. 

For  the  use  of  classes  in  academies,  high  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A.,  LL.  D.  New 
edition,  enlarged,  12mo,  cloth,  pages  xiv,  424,  $1.00. 

Home  Studies  in  Nature. 

By  Mary  Treat,  12mo,  cloth,  243  pages,  illustrated,  90  cents. 

Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World 

Science  and  literature  of  natural  history.  For  school  or 
home.  By  James  Johonnot.  12mo,  cloth,  414  pages,  il- 
lustrated, $1.00.     (Fifth  reader  grade.) 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  price.    Write  for  descriptive  circulars., 

AMERrCAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  5-tf  CINCINNATI  CEHCACO 

M^rioi)  ]\[orii^al  GoUege 

MARION,  INDIANA. 

The  Spring'  Term  opens  March  28,  and  continnes  ten  weeks.  Snmmer  Term  open» 
Jane  5  and  continues  eig'ht  weeks. 

Especial  attention  g^iven  to  the  work  in  the  common  school  branches.  Daily  rrsri- 
tatious  in  American  Literature,  Educational  Psycholog'y,  Methods  of  Teachiag* and 
Civil  Government. 

Classes  sustained  in  Botany,  Latin,  Algrebra,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geometry. 
Trigonometry,  Geologra  and  Vocal  Music. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  complete,  embracing-  Book-keeping-,  Phonograpby, 
Typewriting  and  Commercial  Law.  First-class  advantages  in  Vocal  and  Instmmenul 
Music.    A  commodious  college  building,  a  good  library  and  first-class  apparatus. 

MARION  is  a  healthful  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  foremost  io  t be 
great  Gas  Belt  of  Indiana.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Cai- 
alogue  free. 

Special— The  managers  of  the  Marion  Normal  College  have  secured  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  campus  on  which  a  beautiful  college  building  will  be  erected  \ht 
coming  year.  In  this  building  a  $5,000  library  will  be  placed  free  to  all  living  in  this 
addition;  $3,000  in  scientific  apparatus  will  be  placed  in  the  laboratory.  There  iire 
500  lots  AOxlSi  feet  in  this  addition;  3S0  were  sold  within  thirty  days  after  it  was  pm  os 
the  market.  Price,  $100  per  lot  in  four  equal  payments  of  $25  each,  at  intervals  of  thnse 
months.    Only  125  lots  yet  to  be  sold. 

College  Addition  is  the  most  desirable  part  of  Marion,  and  rapid  sale  of  lots 
proves  it  one  of  the  best  inTeetmenta  ever  offered  in  the  OmM  Bolt.  Tfae 
sale  will  be  closed  within  sixty  days.  A  picture  of  the  new  building,  with  fnll  panic- 
vlars,  sent  on  application. 

Tot  informat  on  concerning  school  or  lots,  address 

A.  JONKS«  Preeidoat« 
7Hf  MARION,  IMD. 
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Lend  a  Hand — 
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or  OOMTINTS: 

Can  You  Read? 3 

Department  op  Pedagogy— 
A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Litera- 
ture     3 

How  to  Interest  Pupils 3 

S<iuare  Root         3 

J.  V.  Zai-tinan. 

Editokials— 

Items   3 

Teachers'  I,icensea 3 

College  Pranks 3 

Fort  Wayne  us.  Terre  Haute.. . .  3 

Questions  and  Answers— 
State  Board  Questions  for  April.  3 
Answers  to  Preceding  Questions.  2 

Query  and  Answer  Department  3 
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INDIANMPOLIS.  IND. 
W.  A.  BELL.  EOITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 
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A  Tonic 


por  Brain.WorKers,  the  WeaK  and  Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phospl)atc 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  relieving'  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and  where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording-  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wilson.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  "I  have  used 
it  as  a  g-eneral  tonic,  and  in  particular  in  the  debility  and  dys- 
pepsia of  overworked  men,  with  satisfactory  results." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free. 

RUiVlFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations.   5.tf 
53  YEARS  OF  SOLID  SUCCESS 

Fischer  Pianos 

America's  Favorite  Instrument.  To  all  desiring*  a  first- 
class  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer. 

^A  SPECIAL  REDUCTION  will  be  made  to  Teach- 
ers of  the  Public  Schools  mentioning  this  advertise- 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  &.  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Pianos  and  Orjfans, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
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anv  part  of  your  house,  send  lOc  for  my 
Illustrated  Portfolio,  with  100  samples 
of  latest  coloring   and  designs.     Papers 
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INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 
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Samples  to  Teachers  on  application. 
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R  EADINGS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY.  ETC. 

I  1 ^ 

A  Oeographical  Reader.  ^ 

A  collection  of  geographical  descriptions   and   narration*' 
from  the  best  writers  in  English  literature.-    By  James 
Johonnot.     12mo,  cloth,  pages  xiv,  418,  illustrated,  $1.00, 

An  Historical  Reader. 

For  the  use  of  classes  in  academies,  high  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools.  By  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  M.A.,  LL.  D.  New 
edition,  enlarged,  12mo,  cloth,  pages  xiv,  434,  $1.00. 

Home  Studies  in  Nature. 

By  Mary  Treat,  12mo,  cloth,  243  pages,  illustrated,  90  cents. 

Glimpses  of  the  Animate  World 

Science  and  literature  of  natural  history.     For  school  or 
home.     By  James  Johonnot.     12mo, .  cloth,  414  pages,  il- 
lustrated, $1.00.     (Fifth  reader  grade.) 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  the  price.     Write  for  descriptive  circulars. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  5-tf  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

M^rioij  ^orn^al  GoUege 

MARION.  INDIANA. 

The  spring-  Term  opens  March  28,  and  continues  ten  weeks.  Summer  Term  open» 
June  5  and  continues  eigrht  weeks. 

Especial  attention  c-iTen  to  the  work  in  the  common  school  branches.  Dailj  reci- 
tations in  American  Literature,  Educational  Psychology,  Methods  of  Teaching'  and 
Civil  Government. 

Classes  sustained  in  Botany,  Latin,  Algebra,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Geologa  and  Vocal  Music.  , 

The  Commercial  Department  is  complete,  embracing  Book>keeping,  Phonograpfajt 
Typewriting  and  Commercial  Law.  First-class  advantages  in  Vocal  and  InstrnmenUil 
Mnsic.    A  commodious  college  building,  a  good  library  and  first-class  apparatus. 

MARION  is  a  healthful  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
Creat  Gas  Belt  of  Indiana.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Cat- 
alogue free. 

Special— The  managers  of  the  Marion  Normal  College  have  secured  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  campus  on  which  a  beautiful  college  building  will  be  erected  the 
coming  year.  In  this  building  a  $5,000  library  will  be  placed  free  to  all  living  in  this 
addition;  $3,000  in  scientific  apparatus  will  be  placed  in  the  laboratory.  There  are 
500  lots  40x132  feet  in  this  addition;  350  were  sold  within  thirty  days  after  it  was  pat  on 
the  market.  Price,  $100  per  lot  in  four  equal  payments  of  $25  each,  at  intervals  of  three 
months.    Only  125  lots  yet  to  be  sold. 

College  Addition  is  the  most  desirable  part  of  Marion,  and  rapid  sale  of  lot* 
proves  it  one  of  the  beat  InveBtmenta  ever  offered  in  the  G-aa  Belt.   The 

■ale  will  be  closed  within  sixty  days.     A  picture  of  the  new  building,  with  full  partic* 
nlars,  sent  on  application. 

For  in  format  on  concerning  school  or  lots,  address 

A.  «JONE8«  President, 
7-tf  MARION,  IND. 
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For  Brain.WorKers,  the  WeaK  and  Debilitated. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phospljatc 

is  without  exception  the  Best  Remedy  for  relieving-  Mental 
and  Nervous  Exhaustion;  and  where  the  system  has  become 
debilitated  by  disease,  it  acts  as  a  general  tonic  and  vitalizer, 
affording-  sustenance  to  both  brain  and  body. 

Dr.  J.  C  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  '*!  have  used 
it  as][a  g-eneral^tonic,  and  in  particular  in  the  debility  and  dys- 
pepsia'^of ^overworked  men,  with  satisfactory  results." 
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America's  Favorite  Instrument.  To  all  desiring-  a  first- 
class  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer^ 

M^A  SPECIAL  BEDUCTION  will  be  made  to  Teach- 
ers of  the  Public  Schools  mentioning  this  advertise- 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  <&  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Pianos  and  Orgrans, 

IITDIANAFOLIS. 

If  you  need  an  Org-an  for  use  in  your  school,  write  us  and  we  will 
rent  you  one  at  a  very  low  price. 
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SCHOOL  ALL  SUMMER,    ENTER  NOW. 


'  WHEN  BLOCK,  OPPOSITE  PpSTOFRCE. 

Established  43  years.  Inflocnllal  and  widely  kaoim.  Indlvidaal  instruction.  OOce 
ttatoing.  lO.OCW  Bradnaiea  noLdinir  permioent  poBitlons.  Elbvatob.  I.ari«,»irr  ro  " 
Chupboardinr.    B«autl[al  descriptive  catalovor.  HEBB  A  OSBOR 
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Teachers 
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School 

Officers 


now  understand  and  appreciate  how 
carefully  and  satisfactorily  we -sup- 
ply their  wants  by  mail;  hence  our 
great  volume  of  correspondence. 

Some  have  not  yet  learned   this; 
when  they  do,  our  business  by  mail 
will  be  still  larger. 
Make  the  experiment.     If  you  want  a  better  text- 
book, in  any  branch,  write  to  us  and  say  so;  give  us  the 

» 

particular^,  and  see  how  quickly  and  satisfactorily  we 

will  serve  you.      Try  it. 

P.  S. — Do  you  understand  that  we  deliver  school  books 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of 
wholesale  price?    We  do. 

AMERICAN   BOOK   COMPANY 
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M^rior^  N^i^n^^l  G^ll^^^ 

MARION.  INDIANA. 

*■ — 

The  Sprini^  Term  opens  March  28,  and  cotitinaes  ten  weeks.  Summer  Term  opcnu 
June  5  and  contlnnes  eig'ht  weeks. 

Especial  attetitioii  fftren  to  the  work  in  the  common  school  branches.  Daily  recl> 
tations  in  American  Literature,  Educational  Psychology,  Methods  of  Teaching^  and 
CiTil  Government. 

Classes  sustained  in  Botany,  I^atin,  Al^bra,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geometry, 
TriiTonometry,  Geolo^^a  and  Vocal  Muf«ic. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  complete,  embracing*  Book-keepiitff,  Phoaog^rapky, 
Typewriting*  and  Commercial  Law.  First-class  advantag'es  in  VooU  and  Instnuneata) 
Music.    A  commodious  colleg-e  building-,  a  good  library  and  fir8tK:las8  apparatus.   • 

MARION  is  a  healthful  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  foremost  iji  the 
f  reat  Gas  Belt  of  Indiana.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Cat- 
alogue  free. 

Speoial— The  managers  of  the  Marion  Normal  College  have  secured  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  campus  on  which  a  beautiful  coll^fe  building  will  be  erected  the 
coming  year.  In  this  building  a  $5,000  library  will  be  placed  free  to  all  living  in  this 
addition;  $3,000  in  scientific  apparatus  will  be  placed  in  the  laboratory.  There  are 
500  lots  40x132  feet  in  this  addition;  350  were  sold  within  thirty  days  after  it  was  pot  on 
the  market.  Price,  $100  per  lot  in  four  equal  payments  of  $25  each,  at  intervals  of  three 
months.    Only  125  lots  yet  to  be  sold. 

College  Addition  is  the  most  desirable  part  of  Marion,  and  r»pid  sale  of  lot» 
proT6B  it  one  of  the  beet  inTeetxiieiite  ever  offered  in  the  0«e  Belt.    The 

•ale  will  be  closed  within  sixty  days.     A  picture  of  the  new  building,  with  full  partic- 
alars,  sent  on  application. 

For  informat  on  concerning  school  or  lots,  address 
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Delicious  Drink. 


h|orsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

with  water  and  sugar  only,  makes  a  delicious,  healthful 
and  invigorating  drink. 

Allays  the  thirst,  aids  digestion,  and  relieves  the  las- 
situde so  common  in  midsummer. 

• 

Dr.  M.  H.  Henry,  New  York,  says:  **When  completely 
tired  out  by  prolongfed  wakefulness  and  overwork,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  me.  As  a  beverage  it  possesses  charms  be- 
yond anything  I  know  of  in  the  form  of  medicine." 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 
BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS.   8-tf 

63  YEARS  or  SOLID  SUCCESS 

Fischer  Pianos 

.   ■al^i9a,OQO  IN 

America's  Favorite  Instrument.  To  all  desiring*  a  first- 
class  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer. 

9^ A  SPECIAL  REDUCTION  wiU  be  made  to  Teach- 
ers of  the  Public  Schools  mentioning  this  advertise- 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Pianos  and  Organs, 

INDIAXAFOLIS. 

If  you  need  an  Organ  for  use  in  your  school,  write  us  and  we  will 
rent  you  one  at  a  very  low  price.  3-tf 
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W.  BAKEB  ft  CO.,  Dorohuter,  Xaaa. 


WALL  PAPER  I^S 

iny  part  of  your  house,  wad  10c  for  my 

(llustrated  Portfolio,   with  100  eamplea 
of  latest  coloring   and  designs.     Papers 
retailed  at     —  "^^"^^    — .  —  ■■ 
wh□lesale 
prices..  . 


ALBERT  GALL 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


rkH  I  WT.  t.  HWUN,  PntflUbe 


UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

7*  FIFTH  KVCNUE                                SIDNEY   OHIO  30T-30S  W«8«SH   AVE. 

NEW  YORK CHICAGO 


SCHOOL  ALL  SUMMER.    KNTER  NOW. 


HORflE" 

i.  CoTHcn.  in.,  ■i«'v     ^ 
I      OITItOIT.MIOH.      J 


PLnnT&UUi)  Est.  1124.' 

Lvftit  and  OMalt  Pan  Mtkart  In  tha  World. 
Samples  io  Teachers  on  application.  kJ^*^\ 

Spencerian  Pen  Co..       ^^■ 

.     _.  8io  Broadway, 


English  Classics  for  Schools 

* 

LATEST   ADDITIONS. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum.    An  Episode.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  with 

notes  and  introduction.    12nio,  boards.    44  pag'es 20  cents 

The  American  Scholar,  Self-Rellance,  Compensation,  by 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with  notes  and  introduction.   12mo, 
boards,  108  pages 20  cents 

The  Comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  William  Shakes- 
peare, with  notes  and  introduction.    12mo,  102  pages 20  cents 

OTHER  VOLUMES  READY. 

Irvlng'S  Sketch  Book.    Ten  Selections.    149  pages 20  cents 

Macaulay'S  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (William 

Pitt.)    109  pages ■, ,20  cents 

Scott's  Ivanhoe.    492  pages SO  cents 

Scott'9  Marmion.    247  pages 40  cents 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Ca&sa:r.    114  pages 20  cents 

Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night.    99  pages 20  cents 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  from  the  Spectator.    I48pp.  .20  cents 

NEARLY  READY. 

Scott's  I^ady  of  the  I^ake.  Scott'S  The  Abbott. 

flMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI.  (8-tf)  CHICAGO. 

The  Marion  Normal  College 

MARION,  INDIANA 

-    -    -    SIXTH    YEAR    -    -    - 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

First  Winter  Term,  November  14. 

Preparatory,  Teachers'  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  including"  Book-keeping,  Phonogra- 
phy and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low.     No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  our  new  illstrated  cata- 
logue. 

SPECIAL  iM 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.  We  have  a  number  of 
splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap  on  easy  terms.  If  you 
desire  to  make  an  investment,  do  not  fail  to  learn  particulars.  Plat 
and  prices  sent  on  application.    Address 

A.  JONES,  President, 

8-tf  Marion,  Ikd. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Pf)osphate 

Is  the  most  eflfective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for 

preventing  indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising' 

from  a  disordered  stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  "I  value 
it  as  an  excellent  preventive  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant 
acidulated  drink  when  properly  diluted  with  water,  and 
sweetened. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  K 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND]  IMITATIONS. 

For  salelby  all  Druggists.  6-tf 

68  YEARS  or  SOLID  SUCCESS 

Fischer  Pianos 

America's  Favorite  Instrument.  To  all  desiring  a  first- 
class  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer. 

»*A  SPECIAL  REDUCTION  will  be  made  to  Teach- 
ers of  the  Public  Schools  mentioning  this  advertlBe- 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  &.  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  ia  Pianos  and  Organs, 

INBIAXAFOLIS. 

If  you  need  an  Organ  for  use  in  your  school,  write  us  and   we  wUl 
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ALBERT  GALL 
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Illustrated  Portfolio,  with  100  samples 
of  latest  coloring  and  deugns.  Papeis 
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prices.. 
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UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 
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HEW  YORK CHICAGO 


8<iHOOL  ALL  SUMMER.    ENTER  NOW. 
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;vATO».    Luree,  airy  roomi. 
HEKB  &  OSBORN. 
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LONDON. 

,  Est.  1824. 
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Webster's  Primary  Dictionary.    Containing  over  20,000  words  and 

meaning's,  400  illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  336  pages.     Price,  48c, 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  shown  by  re-speUing",  with 
phonetic  markings.  •  The  vocabulary  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  Eng- 
lish words;  and  words  not  important  to  the  class  for  which  this  book  is. 
intended  are  carefully  excluded. 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary,     Ck>ntaining  over  20,000 

words  and  meanings.    500  illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  416  pag'es. 
Price.  78  Cents. 

A  larger  book  and  more  extended  in  every  department  than  the  Pri- 
mary. Condensation  has  been  accomplished  by  omitting  definitionB  of 
derived  words,  mostly  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  abstract  nonns,  which 
are  self-explaining. 

Webster's  High-School  Dictionary.    Containing  about  37,000  words,. 

800  illustrations,  and  an  appendix  giving  a  pronouncing  vocabu* 
lary  of  upward  of  8,000  biblical*  classical,  mythological,  histor- 
ical, and  geographical    proper    names.    8vo,   cloth,  530  pages. 
Price.  98  ceots. 

Intended  to  give  the  correct  spelling,  pronunciation  and  definition  of 
every  word  likely  to  met  with  by  high-school  students.  The  table  of 
suffixes  and  prefixes  is  an  important  feature  of  the  prefatory  matter. 

II  ,  a 

Copies  sentf  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price, 
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The  Marion  Normal  College 

MARION,  INDIANA 

-    -    -    SIXTH    YEAR    -    -   - 

Fall  Term  opens  September  5. 

First  Winter  Term,  November  14. 

Preparatory,  Teachers'  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  including  Book-keeping,  Phonogra- 
phy and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 
.    Expenses  very  low.     No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  our  new  illstrated  cata- 
logue. 

SPEOIftT  i-> 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.  We  have  a  number  of 
splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap  on  easy  terms.  If  you 
desire  to  make  an  investment,  do  not  fail  to  learn  particulars.  Plat 
and  prices  sent  on  application.    Address 

A.  JONES,  President, 

8-tf  Marion,  Ind. 
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Horsford's  Acid  PJ)osphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for 

preventing  indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising* 

from  a  disordered  stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  *'I  value 
it  as  an  excellent  preventive  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant 
acidulated  drink  when  properly  diluted  with  water,  and 
sweetened. 
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Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND  IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  .by  all  Druggists.  6-tf 

58  YEARS  OF  SOLID  SITCCESS 

Fischer  Pianos 

.^«B^^93,000  IN 

America's  Favorite  Instrument.  To  all  desiring-  a  first- 
cl2iss  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer. 

9»-A  SPECIAL  BEDUGTION  wiUbe  made  to  Teaoh- 
era  of  the  Public  Schools  mentioiiing  this  advertiBe* 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Pianos  and  OrgranE, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

I 

If  you  need  an  Org-an  for  use  in  you'^^^^ool,  write  us  and  we  will  
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template  re- 
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y  part  of  your  house,  send  10c  for  my 
Illustrated  Portfolio,  with  100  samples 
of  latest  coloring  and  designs.  Papers 
retailed  at  ■  ■  ^  ^  i»  ^  ^  ■  ■  ■ 
wholesale 
prices.  . 


ALBERT  GALL 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Teachers  for  Good  Positions 

Dnriag  the  months  of  August  and  September  we  receive  many  tele- 
grams and  letters  asking  as  to  name  candidates  for  vacancies  that 
mtist  be  filled  quickly.  If  you  are  not  yet  located  it  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  avail  yourself  of  these  opportunities  to  secure  a  position 
without  much  correspondence  or  ajinoyance  on  your  part.  We  should 
have  the  fullest  informatiou  concerning  you.  Vacancies  now  In 
Indiana  and  adjoining  States,  if  a,tteiiding  the  World's  Fair,  call 
a.t  our  office.  Otherwise,  address  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
8-tf  211  Wabash  Avenue,  Cbicago. 
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Webster's  Primary  Dictionary.   Containing  over  20,000  words  and 

meaning's,  400  illustrations,    12mo,  cloth,  336  pages.    Price,  48c. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  shown  hy  re-spelllng,  witb 
phonetic  markings.  The  vocabulary  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  E«ii^- 
lish  words;  and  words  not  imx>ortant  to  the  class  for  which  this  book  is- 
intended  are  carefully  excluded. 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary,    Containing  over  20»ooo 

words  and  meanings.    500  illustrations.    12m^o,  cloth,  416  pages. 
Price.  76  Cents. 


A  larger  book  and  more  extended  in  every  department  than  the 
mary.  Condensation  has  been  accomplished  by  omitting  definitions  of 
derived  words,  mostly  adverbs,  adjectives,  and  abstract  nouns,  which 
are  self -explaining. 

Webster's  High-School  Dictionary.    Containing  about  37,000  worda» 

800  illustrations,  and  an  appendix  giving  a  pronouncing  vocabu- 
lary of  upward  of  8,000  biblical,  classical,  mythological,  histor- 
ical, and  geogpraphical   proper   names.    8vo,  cloth,  530  pages. 
Price,  98  ceots. 

Intended  to  give  the  correct  spelling,  pronunciation  and  definition  of 
every  word  likely  to  met  with  by  high-school  students.  The  table  of 
suffixes  and  prefixes  is  an  important  feature  of  the  prefatory  matter. 

Copies  sent,  prepaid  an  receipt  0/  price. 
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THE 

PHILOSOPHIC 

SERIES 

BY 

AW0L9  TOXPKSn. 


''SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(SVCOND  XDXTZON.) 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
interested  in  literary 
research. 

''PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHINe." 

Jnst  published.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
should  be  without,and 
one  that  will  be  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  br  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educational  thought. 

These  books  are 
highly  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.50  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
$2.^  per  set. 

Address  NORMAL 
BOOK  STORE,  38th 
and  Washington  Sts., 
Marion,  Ind. 


MARION.    INDIANA. 


SIXTH  YEAR.  ^ 

Fall  term  opens  September  5. 

First  Winter  Term,  November  14. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Courses. 

A  First-class  Business  Course,  including  Book^keepingy 
Phonography  and  Typewriting. 

Actual  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  light. 

Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  see  onr  new  illns- 
trated  catalogue. 

SPECIAL  i^i 

The  elegant  new  building  is  well  under  way.    We  hare  & 

number  of  splendid  lots  in  College  Addition  for  sale  cheap 

on  easy  terms.    If  you  desire  to  make  an  investment,  do  not 

fail  to  learn  particulars.    Plat  and  prices  sent  on  application. 

Address 

A.  JONSS,  Fresidant, 

9-tf  MAKioif,  Ind. 
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History  of  Kducational  Journalism  .  Bditohial- 
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A  Soft   Answer 

Primahv  Dbpaktmrnt  — 

Ideals 

Spelling 

Thb  SCHCKii.  Room— 

Tardiness 

Relics. , 

De^xrtmknt  of  Phdagogv— 
r/SGuide  to  Teaching  Literature. 

Essay  Writing'   

Lrnd  a  Hand— 

Discipline 

Desk  Work 

Fhioav  Aftehnoon — 

Dialogue  for  ThanhsKiving  Day. 


of  Good  Books. 
Day 


Day  Attendance.. . 

The  World's  Fair.. 

The  State  Normal  School. , 


!ate  Hoard  Qiiestions  for  Sep- 
tember   ti 

iiswers  to  PrecedingQuestions.  7 


MlSCKLLANY  — 

Columbiis'b  Ashci 
The  New  Liberty  Bell. 

Pekso.nal. 
Book  Tablh. 

BiisiNKBs  Notices. 


FlveornuTe  Ooples,  «1.BB 


Sabi(irlptiaaFrtoe,91.K0  Per  Ann. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
W.  A.  BELL,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

[Eutared  ■■  Second-Ctau  Matter  Bi  the  Po>i.Officc,  ladJanapolls,  Im 
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Horsford's  Acid  Pbosphate 

Is  the  most  effective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arisiog' 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  '*I  value 
it  as  an  excellent  preventive  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant 
acidulated  drink  when  properly  diluted  with  water,  and 
sweetened. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  Providence,  R.  \. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND!  IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  6-tf 

68  YEARS  OF  SOLID  SUCCESS 

Fischer  Pianos 

,000  IN 

Americans  Favorite  Instrument.  To  all  desiring  a  first- 
class  Piano  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  Fischer. 

i^A  SPECIAL  EEDUCTION  wiU  be  made  to  Teaoli- 
ers  of  the  Public  Schools  mentioning  this  adyertiae- 
ment. 

Call  on  or  write  to 

D.  H.  BALDWIN  <&  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Pianos  mad  Orfaas, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 

If  yott  need  an  Orsran  for  use  in  vour  aehool.  writ-^  mb  ^nri   «»  wftlt 


) 
calg 

ha 
( 

JO.'S 


«5let50Kpa 


WALLPAPER] 


I  papering 

▼onr  taooae,  aena  10c  for  mj 

niustnted  Portfolio,  with  lOO  aomplea 


of  latest  coloring  and  desinM. 
retailed  fct    "■  —  —  —    —  ■ 
wholcBKle    I 
prices.  •  . 


COlonng  and  deunia.     Papen 

ALBERT  GAS 

IHDiaW«P0LI8.  IHD. 

PUYS  »EriAwau"i.?ffia 

or  Good  Positions 

igumt  and  September  we  receive  many  tele- 
ua  to  na.me  candidates  for  vacancies  that 
you  are  not  yet  located  it  will  be  to  yow 
of  thetie  opportunities  to  secure  a  position 
nee  or  annoyance  on  your  part.  We  abonld 
:io[i  concerning-  you.  Vacancies  now  In 
tates.  If  attending  tlie  World's  Fair,  caU 
idress        c.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

211  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


LL  SUMMER.    KNTER  NOW. 


lal  >ad  widalr  Iedowd. 

r  permaaeBt  posllfodl.    Elbvai 


Pens 


PERRY  &G0.^ 


LONDOI. 

I  Est.  1824. 

iMlMt  m4  OHMt  Pm  ■•!»,  In  UM  WmM. 

tampU*  te  Ttaoktn  on  applioailan. 

Spbnceihan  Pen  Co.. 


»i 


^BUCKErjE_B!ELL  ^UMDRT, 


jT  PUBLISHE 

•  •  »  SCOTT'S 


"  Lady  of  the  LaKc" 


By  Sir  Wai^tkr  Scott,  Bart. 

Complete  edition,  edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  g'lossary. 
Preceded  by  a  f  uU-pag-e  map,  showing  the  localities  mentioned  in 
the  poem.     1  volume,  12mo,  boards,  1%  pages 30  (^flts 

This  volume  is  the  latest  addition  to  a  new  series  of  Bnglish  Classics 
for  Schools,  of  which  the  following  are  now  ready: 

Scott's  Ivanhoe.    472  pages 50  cents 

Scott's  Marmion.    247  pages 40  centb 

ShoK^speore's  Julius  Caesar.    114  pages 20  centh 

ShoKespeare's  Twelfth  Night.    90  pages 20  cents 

She  Kes pea  re's  Merchant  of  Venice.    103  pages 20  centa 

Irving's  Sketch  Book.    Ten  Selections.    149  pages 20  cents 

MocQUlay's  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (William 

Pitt.)     109  nages 20  cents 

Sir  Roger  dc  doverly  Papers,  from  the  Spectator.     148  pp. .  20  cents 
Emerson's  The  f^merican  Scholar,  SelF-RelioQce,  Com- 

peQsation.     108  pages.  20  cents 

flrQold's  SoJjrab  OQd  Rustum.    An  Episode.    44  pages 20  cents 

NEARLY  REflDY. 
Scott's  The  Abbott.  Others  in  Preparation. 

uiny  of  these  books  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,      Writ€ 
for  Special.  Descriptive  Circulars. 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY,    Publisbers, 

ii-tf  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


THE 
PHILOSOPHIC 
SERIES 


BY 


ASK0L9  TOiSFSnrS. 


'SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

iSKCOND  EDrnoMJ 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  otbers 
inUTesled  in  literary 
risearcb. 

-PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHINe." 

Jnsi  published.  A 
lMM>k  that  no  teacher 
should  be  without, uud 
fine  that  will  bo  read 
with  interest  and 
profit  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  advanced 
educatiooal   thou;^ht. 

Tht^se  books  are 
hij^hly  recommended 
by  pn>minenl  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
Ktates.     $1.5")  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25 or 
r2.40  per  set. 

Address  NORMAL 
HOOK  STORK,  38th 
and  Washinj^ton  Sts., 
Marion,  Ind. 


The  Marion  Konnal  College 


MARION.    INDIANA. 


8IXTH  YEAR. 

Kail  term  opens  September  5. 

First  Winter  Term,  November  14» 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  Classic  Cotir»$es. 

A  Fir.Kt-class  Hasiness  Course,  inclndtnn;-  Book-keeping, 
Phonography  and  Typewritinjr. 

Actnal  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fnel  and  lig'ht. 

Before  decid in gr  where  to  attend  school.  »ee  o«r  new  illus- 
trated catalogue. 

SPECIAI iMl 

Tfaeelegrant  new  building?  is  well  nnder  waj.     We  luiTe  a 

number  of  splendid  lots  in  Colleg'e  Addition  for  Bale  cheap 

on  easy  terms.    If  you  desire  to  make  an  inTestment,  do  not 

fail  to  learn  particulars.    Plat  :ind  prices  Benton  application. 

Address 

A.  J0HB8,  President, 

9-tf  Mabiov.  Ikiv. 


mr 


DECEMBER 


HU«BER  'a. 


DBTOTXD  TO  T.mltftAr. 


EDUCATION. 

FnblKhm  ihe  OiBclal  Dacliloni  or  iba 
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tendents 719 

E.  G.  Macdan. 
ition  of  Poetry   722 

The  Law  and  the  Schoolmaster. . .   729 
Pkiwasv  DaPARTUENT— 

Purpose  of  Object  Lessons 734 

Devices  for  Primary  Biography 

Work 735 
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Dbpartusnt  of  Pedagogy— 

World's  Fair  from  Above 743 

The  Teacher's  Ferris  Wheel  ....  745 

Lens  a  Hand — 

Lesson  from  Burke 74S 

Christmas  Story 751 

Thk  School  Room— 

Study  the  Keading  Lesson   753 

The  Wind  and  the  Leaves  (Poem)  754 

Panishment— Friday  P.  M 755 

ProKTams — Nature  work 756 

G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M 757 

How  Much? 


Christmas  Program. 7 

A   Merry   ChrlBinai—Thp   Sbepberd 
-      —  I  or  tb«  cT   - 


>    ChrUti 


r-Il  1 


Wbal  I'll  Get? 


1  Lbim 


laClan 


EjDlTORlAI.— 

Author  of  "America" 7i 

College  Brutality     7( 

Hard  on  Tobacco  Dsers     7' 

Trouble  at  the  State  Normal 7i 

la  theLaw  Constitutional? 7i 

QossnoNS  AND  Answrhs— 

State  Board   Questions    for   Oc- 
tober   7i 

Answers  to  Preceding' Qne«tloiiB.  7' 

QuEKiBS  AND  Answers T 

MlSCKtljlNY- 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 

tion  (Program)     T 

A  Pennsylvania  InsUtnte 7: 

Meeting- of  City  Snperin tendents  T> 

Person Ai.  7i 

Book  Table.  . 


Suggestions  for  Teachers 760  Business  Notices 

BntMoriptlon  Pt1««,  VI -DO  Par  Aon.  Five  or  mora  Ooploa,  VIJU 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
W.  A.  BELL.  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

.  [EDUred  a*  Secoad-Ctua  Italter  at  tlia  PoaM^ffice,  IndUoapoUa,  lad.] 
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Pforsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Is  the  most  efEective  and  agreeable  remedy  in  existence  for 
preventing  indigestion,  and  relieving  those  diseases  arising' 
from  a  disordered  stomach. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gardner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says:  "I  value 
it  as  an  excellent  preventive  of  indigestion,  and  a  pleasant 
acidulated  drink  when  properly  diluted  with  water,  and 
sweetened. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  AND]  IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  6-tf 

S.  S.   WINCHELL'S   TEACHEBS'  AGENCY, 

aea  Wabasti  Avenue,  OHIOAQO. 

Seoommenda  teachers  for  employment  In  schools  and  colleges,  espedmUj  In 
the  hig'her (Trades.    Send  for  enrollment  blank. 

SeUfl  hooka,  periodicals  and  merchauise  at  wholesale  prices,  plas  a  small  com> 
tuisslon. 

Heads  book  xnannsoiipts  for  authors  and  procures  their  publication. 

Negotiates  the  purchase,  rental  and  sale  of  school  property. 

Parties  desiring*  the  advice  of  an  expert  in  any  matter  are  invited  to  write  to  ne. 
Competent  critics  and  exi>erts  will  be  employed  to  read  manuscripts,  examine  school 
|»roperty,  investig'ate  business  chances  etc.,  and  render  a  reliable  report. 

dpecial  rates  to  schools  and  libraries  for  books«  periodicals,  and  apparatns  in 
largre  quantities.  We  make  a  specialty  op  purnishing  scbool  libraries.  Write 
for  terms. 

ENTER  NOW. 


Established  43  years.  Influential  and  widely  known.  Individual  instruction.  Offic 
tralnlttsr.  10,000  graduates  Uoldinr  permanent  positions.  Elevator.  Laree,  airy  roomi 
Cheap  boardinfT.    Beautiful  descriptive  catalotrue.  HEEB  &  08B0RN. 


Send  us  the 

Full  Name  and  address  of 
Ten  of   your    brightest    pupils, 
•     with  initials  of  parent,  for 
which  service  we  will  send 


NO   SCHOOL    SHOULD    BE    WITHOUT  A 

LIBRARY. 

By  our  plan  the  use  of  1,000  Books  can 
be  had  for  only  9i-00.  School  teachers, 
write  for  catalogrue.  THE  NATIONAL  SX- 
CHANGE   LIKRARY    ASSOCIATION,    1211 

Ashland  Block,  Chicafiro. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 


Babyland,  free,  3  months'  trial- 
trip. 


For  every  department  of  instruction   br  th% 
Southern  Educational  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tena. 


HE  JUDGES  S. 

WOUSCOLimBIANEIIPOSmoll 

Hkf e  made  (bs 

IIGHEST  AWARDS 

(Medml*  and  Diplomu)  to 

WALTER  BAKER  ft  CO. 

On  aaobof  thefollowliieiuuncdutlclea: 


BBEAXFA8T  COCOA,  . 


PremliiHi  No.  1,  Chocolmte,  •    • 


Tanllla  Cboc«Ut«, 


Oemui  Sweet  Chocolate, 


Coco*  Batter. 


Wot  "purity  of  mslerisl," 


TALTEBBAKHftCO.,  DOBCHESTtB,  IIA88. 


Flags. 

If  there  is  a  School 
House  in  the  United 
States  that  does  not 
own  an  American  Flag, 
let  the  teacher  write 
immediately  to 
G.  W.  Simmons  &  Co., 

Oak  Hall,  Boston,  Moss. 


CHROMO    REWARD    CARDS 


BallooBB,  Anchori,  nc  Price-  for  12  ca 
3a*M  InchM,  Sc;  SMiSM,  !2c;  3SJiSK  emho*: 
iSci  4«i6M,  »c;  5JjxT«.  35c;  T.9,  SOc. 
buntirnl  Reward  >od  Glf  I  Cards,  so  two  al 

BAMPLia  •■NT  cnaB  to  tb*chiri 

Mew  Price  Uat  of  School  SoppHtB,  Chror 

—   ■      -    -    --«1,  Frosted.  ailfc-FrlBgtd.C; 

d  Gift  C«rda.  Rewar" 


Plalo,  EmbosKd.  Fro 


,    All  post  paid.     «ddnf 


A.  J.  FOUCH,  WOHWBH.  P* 


A.  O.'T' School  Pens 


S25HS5Cia« 


dBiu2l* P&>toh>  aS 


:»X.s 


|»»IT.  rrcitulvH 


WALL  PAPER J 


11     ,UU     IIOII- 

template  le- 

ipapering 

any  part  of  your  bouse,  send  10c  for  my 
Ulostrated  Portfolio,  with  100  samples 
of  latest  GOlorinir  and  designs.     Papers 

retailedat    *■ -—    -  -  -  ■ 

wholesale   | 
pricea.* 


:oionn(r  ana  aesigns.     papers 

ALBERT  GALL 


PERRY  &GO.,'^K 

Ijirlt  ud  OUMt  PM  IMmM  1.  HW  WMM. 

SsmpfsB  to  Teachtrt  on  applieatioo. 

Spbncbrian  Pbn  Co., 

RiA  Rmndwav. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  BEST 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


It  tbs  iNst  addllton  to  one's  uwd  libiarj  ia 

WEBSTER'S  ihternational  DicnoHMty 
The  Haw  "unabridsad" 


Eyerybody 

Bbould    own    Hub 
book.     It  qalckl; 


arising  about  -^ 
bialory,  apelliiiB, 
pronunciation,  and 
meaning  of  words. 

A  Library  in  Itself ,  itBive«f»ots 

conoomlne  eminent  penionB ;  flotitioos  per- 
sons and  places;  countries,  cities,  totnu, 
and  natural  feature.i  of  tbe  globe;  eto. 

Invalnable  in  the  bonsehold,  and  to 
the  teaclier,  scholar,  and  aelt-educator. 

Sold  byAllBonk^Uert. 

G.  *  C.  MESRtAil  CO.,  Pabllahezm, 

SprlngBcId,  Mass.,  U.S. A. 


:ltM&  BUCKEYE   BELL  FOUNDRY, 


NUMBER  9 ^ 

A  New  Spencerian  Copy  BooK 

UNIQUE  FEATURE 

Boo  1^^  Kc  e  p  i  n  g  taught  by  presenting  accounts  as  copies. 
Complete  series  of  business  transactions  carried  through 
Day  Book,  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book  and  Ledger.  State- 
ment of  Resources  and  liabilities.  Personal  Account, 
etc.,  etc.  Perfect  script  copies.  All  needed  instruc- 
tions. 

Price,  96  cents  per  dozen. 

Send  for  specimen,  copies  (8  cents  each  postpaid)  and  for 
introduction  terms. 


flMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY,    Publlsbers, 

806  and  808  Broadway,  New  YorK* 
12-tl  Also  at  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  BostOQ  and  Portland,  Ore. 


THE 
PHILOSOPHIC 
SERIES 

BV 

ASHOLfi  TOMFXnffl. 


-'SCIENCE  OF 
DISCOURSE." 

(SECOND  BDITIOK.) 

A  book  for  teachers, 
ministers  and  others 
interested  in  literary 
research. 

"PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
TEACHING." 

Just  published.  A 
book  that  no  teacher 
should  bewithoat,rnd 
one  that  will  b*  '  A 
with  i  n  t  e  r  e  s 
profit  by  a-  vme  i- 
Usrested  in  advanced 
educational  thought. 

These  books  are 
bighlj  recommended 
by  prominent  educat- 
ors of  this  and  other 
states.     $1.5(>  each. 

To  teachers,  $1.25  or 
$2.40  per  set 

Address  NORMAL 
BOOK  STORE,   38th 
and  Washington  Sts.,  I 
Marion,  Ind. 


The  Mm  Kormal  College 

MARION^    INDIANA. 

^     8IXTH  YEAR.  ^ 

Fall  term  opens  September  5. 

First  Winter  Term,  November  14. 

Preparatory,  Teachers,  Scientific  and  ClassiG  Covrse*. 

A  First-class  Business  Coifrse,  iacladln^  Book-keeping* 
Phonog-raphy  and  Typewriting. 

Actnal  business  practices. 

Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Expenses  very  low. 

No  cost  for  fuel  and  lig-ht. 

Before  decidinir  where  to  :  ttend  school,  «ee  onrnc  *A' 
trated  catalogrue. 

SPECIAL  111 

The  eleipant  new  buildinir  is  well  nnder  way.  We  have  a 
number  of  splendid  lots  in  Collefire  Addition  for  sale  cheap 
on  easy  terms.  If  yon  desire  to  make  an  inTestment,  do  not 
fail  to  learn  particulars^.  Plat  and  prices  sent  on  application. 
Address      ^^   -         ^ 
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JONBS,  President, 

liaaioH,  IvD. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

GR^i'iiATF.  SCHOOl  OF  EOliCATION 

MONROE  C  GUTMAN  LiSRARv 


AUG  2 11956 
UWMIY 


IT  'K'    .«. 


;■  • 


\A. 


